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Carontn 


Calendar Sent on Application. 


Start 
The New Year Well 


by joining the vast and ever increas- 
ing multitude of those who find in 
Life Insurance the one sure way of 
protecting dependent ones—while 
making timely provision for their 
own future at the same time. 


Join the ever increasing number who 
have found, in the Policies of The 
Great-West Life Assurance Company, 
all that can be desired in profitable 
Life Imsurance. 


Thus you will obtain protection at 
low cost, and will secure a share in 
the remarkable profits that are being 
paid to Policyholders of 


The Great-West Life Assurance Co. 


Department ‘*‘ R”’’ 
HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG 


Alma College 


ST. THOMAS ONTARIO 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
RE-OPENED SEPTEMBER 13th, 1920 


Collegiate Courses, Music, Art, 
Expression, Busines 3S, House- 
hold Science, Physical Training. 


Improved equipment, including Gym- 
nasium, Electric Lights, Larger Grounds 
For Calendar write— P.S. DOBSON, M.A. 
Principal Alma College, 


R.I. WARNER, M.A.,.D.D. St. Thomas 
Principal Emeritus. 


“Great things are looked for from the 
Forward Movement in Korea” writes Miss 
M M. Rogers, ‘‘and every one is laying up 
energy. physical and spiritual, for a great 
ingathering, with its attendant duties of 
teaching and guiding the new believers.” 


Sit. Andrew's Callene 


A Residential and Day School 


UPPER SCHOOL LOWER SCHOOL 
Boys prepared for Universities . 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D. 


FOR BOYS Pie 


Royal Military College and Business. 


Headmaster. 


LESSON HELPS AND PAPERS AND ALL 
OTHER NEEDED SUPPLIES 
FOR S. S. AND Y. P. S. 
THE BEST ANYWHERE 


for our own Schools. 
DUPLEX ENVELOPES, 


ALL CHURCH SUPPLIES. 


Preshyterian Publications 
Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


ete ero MD. 


tefl) McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


Memorials 
a Specialty 


DAWN OF A NEW DAY IN INDIA. 


The other day the Maharajah of Kolapur, 
in laying the corner-stone ofa school building, 
told how he had made education free and 
compulsory in his own State, and hoped to 
see the day “when we shall find that every 
Indian is the equal of his fellow; and Indian 
society is so organized that worth, not birth, 
is the criterion of eminence and respect.” 

Referring to the caste system, he said: ‘It 
will be the happiest day of my ‘life when we 
shall cease to reckon men low because of their 
bith wae The sanctimony of birth which © 
elevates the Brahims above the rest of us can 
no longer be tolerated. 

‘‘We must establish an equal start at birth 
for us all. Leaving the Brahmins to them- 
selves to reform or to rebel, we must never 
slacken the efforts we are making to dethrone 
the Brahmins in order to enthrone the Indian 
nation.” / 


Che Presbyterian Record 


The Official Monthly Medium of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Edited by E. Scott, M.A., D.D. 


Price yearly, in advance; 
In parcels of six or more, 40 cents each; 
Five 45c. each; four 50c.; three 60c.; two 70c.; one 90c. 
Do not mail money unregistered. 
Postage abroad 15c. yearly. 
All the Records for a church go to one address. 
Names are not put on each copy in a parcel. 
Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
hisis the instruction of the Assembly to all. 
There is no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 40 cts. 
Samples sent free to any who will distribute them 


Address all correspondence to 
The Presbyterian Record, 


ROOM’ 303, Y.M.C.A. BUILDING, Boe 
MONTREAL. ’ 
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The Presbyterian Record 


VOL. XLVI. 


NEW YEAR! NEW OPPORTUNITY. 


“Another Opportunity’’—should be upper- 
most New Year’s thought. Regret for past 
shortcoming has its place, but spending time 
in vain regret, while opportunities are yet 
passing, is but cause for more regret. 


Gratitude for a Father’s goodness has its 
New Year place, but the best way of showing 
that gratitude is by avidly seizing the new 
opportunity. There will be ample room for 
contemplative eratitude bye and bye when 
opportunity comes no more. 


Does some one ery ‘‘A Second Chance ?” 
Here is better; a new chance here and now 
for all who will take it. If the Old Year has 
not been what it might have been there is a 
“New” with its opportunity. 


* * * 


The past can never return. All that the 
New Year can offer is its own chance, but it 
is the best remaining. What folly, madness, 
spending time in vain regret for the past, or 
in still more idle fancy as to ‘‘a second chance’”’ 


hereafter; and neglecting ,the opportunity 
‘now offered here ! 
Query ? If there were any possibility of 


“a second chance’? what probability could 
there be that those who have rejected the 
chances of a life time, here—the habit of 
rejection each time stronger grown—would 
change their attitude beyond ? 


We ourselves practically make ‘“‘A Second 
Chance” hereafter impossible, for if we 
improve our chances here, we have no use 

for a second there, we have all that a second 
there could give. And if for a life-time we 
_reject our chances here, we fix deliberately, 
so far as in our power lies, our character and 
attitude hereafter. 
! * * * 


But here, at hand, is our real “second 
chance;”’ the New Year’s opportunity to all ! 


New opportunity for the prodigal to return 
_to his Father, for the sinner to seek a Saviour, 
or rather to surrender to the seeking Saviour, 
yleld heart and life to Him in response to 
His loving “Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy'laden and I will give 
you rest.” 


_It is not so good an opportunity as has 
Meat: Surrender is more difficult from habit 
of delay. So much more of life has been 
wasted, and less of life remains to be of any 
service to Him, in return for His love to me 
‘and His patience with me. No; it is not so 
good an opportunity as has been, but it is 
the best remaining. 
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There is new opportunity for the saved 
sinner to show his gratitude by walking more 
closely in his Saviour’s footsteps in life and 
service, and by effort and sacrifice to make 
that Saviour known to others. 


New opportunity to grow into the Saviour’s 
likeness and in fitness for His more immediate 
presence, to get rid of those things which 
cannot come into that presence and to eculti- 
vate in character all that is welcome there 

* * * 


New opportunity for stewardship! If I 
am entrusted by God with a measure of 
strength and skill to earn for Him, or with 
less or more of this world’s goods to hold in 
trust for Him, and if there has been lack in 
returning Him His share, I have a new 
opportunity to make good my stewardship. 


New opportunity to be a more helpful, 
more worthy member of the Church of 
Christ; in my own eongregation, in my own 
land, in the wide world. New opportunity 
to bear fruit for Him, for He has said of my 
life—‘‘Let it alone this year also.”’ 


New opportunity as parent to mould more 
closely after the perfect pattern the plastic 
childhood entrusted to my eare. 


New opportunity to set up a family aitar, 
that among my children’s memories of home 
may be those of the daily prayer time to- 
gether, helping to keep them true to right 
when tempted to stray. 

New opportunity to teach my children, 
especially on the Sabbath, the great truths 
of God and life and destiny that are the real 
things of life. 

New opportunity as child to fulfil the hopes 
and answer the prayers of parents who have 
loved and taught me, wrought for and prayed 


for me. 
ok * * 


New opporfunity as teacher not only to 
impart knowledge but to impress with high 
ideal the character committed to my training 
and care. 

New opportunity as pastor to set forth 
Christ more faithfully by word and life. 
New opportunity to win the careless and the 
wanderer to Him. 

New opportunity as neighbor and citizen 
to do my part in making a better com- 


munity and country. 


New opportunity, whatever my place or 
work in life, to fill that place and do that 
work more as Christ would have me do, 
more as I will wish I had done when life’s 
opportunities are forever past. 


4 THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


A RULE FOR NEW YEAR BIBLE STUDY. 


If some are resolving, with the New Year, 
to give the Bible a larger place in their read- 
ing, and learn more of God and life and des- 
tiny, there is one rule, simple but far-reaching, 
which will greatly help. It is that the Bible 
was given, not to teach geology or astronomy 
or geography or history, though it touches all 
these things, but for the one and only purpose 
of making God known to men, that they may 
seek and attain their highest. and best, the life 
eternal. 


Does Genesis speak of creation? Its object 
is not to tell how worlds were made but WHO 
made them. The writer simply records the 
common opinion of his time as to the order in 
which things came into being, but under the 
guidance of the Divine Spirit he adds that 
which others of his time did not know, and 
tells of God who brought all things: into 
being. 

The belief of the times was that all things 
‘“became’’ in a certain order, through some 
power in themselves. He tells them, and us, 
that the moving power was God. 

* * * 


All through that wonderful chapter the em- 
phasis is on GOD. “In the beginning GOD 
created the heavens and the earth.”’ And at 
every successive step which, — according to 
their belief — marked the world’s progress 
from chaos to ordered life, he tells them that 
GOD did it—‘‘And GOD said’”’—‘‘And GOD 
said’’—‘‘And GOD said.” 


Speaking with reverence it was nothing to 
God what men thought or believed about the 
order in which, or the time when, things came 
into being. But He did want men, for their 
own sakes, to know about Him and His will 
for them, and to this end He moved men to 
write of Him. 


If, therefore, anyone has difficulty in re- 
conciling the Bible story of creation, or any 
other Bible statement, with the story of the 
age-old rocks as told by the earth itself, just 
remember that the Bible was not given to 
teach how the universe was brought into being, 
but WHO brought it into being; and that the 
writer.merely uses the knowledge or Opa 
of his time to teach about God. 


It would be an unworthy thought to have of 
God, to think of Him as guiding men by His 
Spirit, to teach little things like the sciences of 
geology or astronomy, things which they can 
find out from a study of the earth and the 
skies, and which do not affect in any way, 
men’s moral or spiritual character or destiny, 
or their relation to God. 


But it is a thought, grand beyond concep- 
tion, to think of Him as guiding men by His 
Spirit to teach their fellow-men of Him, to get 
into their minds the knowledge of GOD, the 
Creator and Upholder and Controller of all 
things. 


* * * 


Again—does the Bible give the history of 
different peoples, the object is. not to teach 


history, but to teach how God deals with men, 
how righteousness exalteth a nation, while sin 
brings ruin to nations, as to individuals. 


The historical accuracy of the Bible is being 
continually confirmed by new discoveries in 
the lands where it was written, yet if any part 
of that history could be proved inaccurate as 
to date or event, what of that? It would 
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simply be the historic narrative turrent at the — 


time, but that would not affect the teaching of 
the writer about God. That, and that only, 
is what, ‘‘holy men of old were moved by the 
Spirit’ to teach. For that only were the Serip- 
rures given. 

* * 


._In the light of this rule for Bible study there 
are many other questions that do not matter. 


What matters it who wrote a certain book 
of the Bible, if the teachings of that book ring 


true with the other books in regard to God ? — 


What matters it whether some incident or 
some book is parable or literal history, if it 
teaches the same truth about God ? 


When Jesus said, ‘‘A certain man had two 
sons’? and went on to tell of the prodigal’s 


wandering and want, and his coming to him-— 


self, and his welcome home, it matters not 
whether He was telling of an actual occurrence 
or whether He spake a parable—supposed a 
case—to picture the love of the Heavenly 


Father. Whichever it was, it teaches the same — ; 


lesson, how God yearns over those who are — 


away from Him, and how He welcomes all < 


who return to Him. 


When the author of the book of Job. moved 
by the Spirit, wrote “‘There was a man in the 


land of Uz,’’ and went on to tell the story of — 


his losses and sufferings, and his friends’ at- 
tempted comfort, and God’s dealing with him, 
it matters not whether that writer was telling 


of an actual historical personage, or whether— _ 


like Christ in later days— he spake in parable. 

Whether’ Job be regarded as history or 
drama, matters not, the one atm of the writer, 
and the aim of the Spirit who moved Him, was 


to teach how God works out His purposes of “in 


love and mercy toward men. 
Why worry over the beasts and horns and 


seals and vials and trumpets of Revelation? 
No matter what the thronged symbolism of 


that closing Book of God’s revealing of Him- 
self to men may mean, it teaches in no un- 
certain way the unerring doom of sin, the 


awfulness of self-banishment from God, the 
ithe beauty of. 
goodness, the triumph of righteousness, the © 
happiness of fellowship with Christ, the ever- 


preciousness of forgiveness, 


lasting blessedness of the redeemed. 


The one thing that matters, and the one — 
question that the Spirit of God “moved holy _ 
men of old” to answer, was the human long- 


ing, “Oh that I knew where I might find Him,” 


the blind and otherwise boneless groping | of ie 


the world after God. 


* * * 


And what a picture of God the Bible gives, a 


from the first of Genesis to the last. of Revela- ‘ | 


bata 
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tion ,—~somerimes in history or parable, some- 
: times in poetry or prophecy ! 

And all through the sixty-six books of the 
Bible, there is but one continuous, consistent 
moving picture of Him—many sided, but one 

_harmonious whole—each incident some facet 

of His wondrous character,—‘‘Infinite, Eter- 
nal and Unchangeable, in His Being, Wisdom, 
Power, Holiness, Justice, Goodness and 
Truth !’ How wise! How mighty ! How 
holy ! How just ! How good! How true ! 


And to crown the whole and prove the pic- 

_ ture true, He at length came Himself to earth, 

and dwelt among us, “full of Grace and ‘Truth, ” 

the visible embodiment of all the ereatness 

and the goodness that seer and saint had 
spoken of Him. 


The Psalmist, centuries before Christ, pie- 
tured God pitying * ‘Like as a father pitieth 
his children” — and Christ Himself, centuries 
later, in His life and teaching, gives and lives 
that picture over again. 


“The prophet speaks of Him as The Lord, 
the Lord God, Merciful and Gracious.’’ Christ 
Himself cries ‘Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden and I will give 

ByOURTOSh hay. 55: “Him that cometh unto Me 
I will in no wise cast out.”’ 


And the very last chapter of Revelation 
echoes once more the homing ecall—‘‘Whoso- 
ever will, let him-come and take the Water of 
_ Life freely.” 


Read them over again to me, 
Wonderful words of Life ! 
_ Let me more of their beauty see, 
Wonderful words of Life ! 


THE RECORD IN THE HOME 


Lerrer From C. M. Scort, B.A., M.D., C.M. 
a Dhar, Central India Nov. 5, 1920. 
Dear Dr. Scorr:— 


_ Among my recollections of early childhood, 

one stands out very vividly,—that of my 
father reading aloud the missionary stories of 
_ the Recorp to the family on Sunday mornings. 


‘ It is impossible to say to what extent these 
early impressions of the great work in the 
foreign field influenced me to give myself to 
gala work. 


Perhaps the enclosed sketch will be the 

means of turning the attention of some of the 
young people of our Church to the ereat need 
and also the great GRD OE nti: in this field. 
(See. page 16.—Ed.) 
~ Iam in the unique eition here of being in 
charge of the “Jubilee Hospital for Women.” 
But the sign is in English, and comparatively 
w can read it; so men, women and children 
oe for treatment, sometimes up to 160 or 
», a day. 

e With best wishes for the Recorp, which is 
‘still read with keen interest, 


Yours sincerely, 
Cuas. M. Scorrt. 
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A NEW KIND OF BIBLE FOR THE 
NEW YEAR 
It is the best kind of Bible known. Not 


many have it. There are only a few copies of it 
in circulation. But all who have honestly 
tried it would not be without it again. 

As the Bible is the only guide through life 
to highest destiny, the New Year cannot be 
lived “aright without it, and this new kind of 
Bible is the only kind that can really help. 
Why not make yourself a gift of it as you start 
the New Year ? 

At first glance this special kind of Bible does 
not seem different from the more common 
kind. Type and paper, printing and binding, 
appear the same. Even a close examination 
may find nothing dissimilar. Yet there is a 
very real and wide difference. 

‘What is it? Where can I get a copy ?” 
Take the Bible you have, and read it carefully, 
thoughtfully, prayerfully—every day, and 
you will know. For the New kind of Bible, the 
only kind worth while for the New Year, is 
the ‘‘used’’ Bible, the ‘“‘read-every-day”’ 
Bible, the ‘‘prayed-over” Bible. This is the 
only kind of Bible that can light life’s path- 
way, or help in making real the ‘“‘“Good New 
Year’’ that friend wishes friend, and that the 
Good Father wishes to all. 


* * * 


You board a ship. Her engines start. She 
casts off her moorings. She drives on day and 
night, in calm and storm, through the rest- 
less, heaving sea. You see no compass. You 
ask where it is. ‘‘Oh, its in a locker in the 
eabin.’’? What good can it do there? Only a 
compass ‘that is used, and its direction fol- 
lowed, can be a guide. 

Weare on life’s voyage. Is there, anywhere, 
a compass or chart telling the course, and the 
ending, and the port, and country beyond, and 
how to fit for it ? Yes, the Bible; the Word of 
God, ‘‘the only rule to ‘direct us.’ 

Where is that Bible 2 On table or shelf, un- 
read, untouched, from day to day, from week . 
to week ? It is of no use there. Only the used 
compass can help the voyager. Only the 
‘‘used’’ Bible can help in life. 


* * * 


If all the Bibles in the world, the table 
Bibles, the shelf Bibles, the trunk Bibles, were 
this New Year turned into ‘“‘used’”’ Bibles, 
‘“‘read-every-day’’ Bibles, ‘‘prayed-over’’ 
Bibles, there would be the greatest moral and 
spiritual revolution known in human history. 
The world would be ‘“‘turned upside down.”’ 

How easy and simple would be the doing, if 
men were only willing! How great beyond 
compare the result ! 


The minister has but a short time to work. 
He has all Eternity to remember. It matters 
little, as with Paul, what the changing condi- 
tions under which he works. It matters 
much—as with that same ’‘Paul—that he finish 
his course with joy and the ministry which he 
received of the Lord Jesus. It matters much 
ae memory forever of how his work was- 

one. 
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BUSINESS METHODS IN CHURCH WORK. 
“The Chureh should be run on business 


lines.”’ True, but not always on commercial 
business lines. ‘‘Business’’ and the Church 
are essentially different, the former deals 


with material things, the latter with spiritual, 
and neither can be measured in terms of the 
other. 


‘‘Business”’ has to do with products of earth, 
sea or sky, the Church has to do with human 
hearts. 


The methods of ‘‘Business’’ are based on 
the idea that its gates are all hinged to swing 
inward. The methods of the Church should 
be based on the principle that its gates are 
hinged to swing outward. 


A “business” is intended for the benefit of 
those who establish it; a church for the benefit 
of the community. 


The ideal and incentive in the former is 
the material gain to be brought in. The 
ideal and incentive in the latter is the spiritual 
gain to be given out. 


In ‘‘Business”’ the best methods. are those 
which, by fair means, bring the largest 
financial return. In the Church the best 
methods are those which give out the greatest 
spiritual good. 

A “business”’ is successful as it gathers in 
the largest amount of money from the com- 
munity for those who own and manage it. 
A church is successful as it gives out the 
largest measure of uplift to the community 
it serves. 


‘“‘Business’’ success consists in dollars 
gained; church success is lives made better 
and souls saved. 


In ‘‘Business’’ 
by what money or gain they get out of it. In 
the Church men are profited by the money 
and effort they put into it. 


In “Business” the moving power is pro- 
pulsive, in the Church, attractive. 
ok * * 


In “Business”? those who give their lives 
to it are graded and paid according to ability 
in producing financial results. In the Church, 
lives are devoted, with their abilities, 
less or more, to the work of Christ, while 
other lives, equally responsible, devote of 
their means to the same end. All who are 
giving their lives faithfully are equally en- 
titled to a fair support. Be the ability less 
or more, it is all laid on the altar of service. 


It is good ‘‘business’”’ to pay a manager a 
very large salary, because he can so control 
the far-reaching machine as to bring in many 
times what he receives. In the Church no 
man can ‘control even the financial sources 
of income. It depends upon the voluntary 
goodwill of the giver, and that again, upon 
the measure in which that giver’s heart is 
open to Chirst. 


It is good “business” to have fewest 
workers consistent with efficiency. It is the, 
best church business to have every one at. 
work. A small congregation, where all feel 


men are supposed to. profit 
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their. responsibility, may thus do better work | 
and yield greater spiritual results, in pro- 
portion to numbers, than a large one. 


In ‘‘Business” a great organization makes — 
millions, a small one hundreds. In the — 
Church a comparatively obscure congrega-- 
tion, where dollars are few, may mean as 
much to the Kingdom of God as the more 
prominent and wealthy. 

a * * 


When a .‘‘Business’”’ establishes branches 
abroad, those sent out are employees, and 
their work is inspected and directed from the 
home base. When the Church establishes: 
missions in a foreign land those who go forth 
are the largest shareholders, for they give 
themselves, their all, while those at home 
only give a little of their means. 


It follows that those abroad are the ones | 
to direct and judge that work. They are the 
shareholders with the deepest interest and 
the largest stake, and being on the ground 
they have knowledge of the work which those 
at home cannot have. 


It also follows that while it is good business 
for corporations to send out superiors to 
supervise their branches, it is not good busi- _ 
ness in a Church. Visitors to carry cheer — 
to the outposts at the front might be good 
Church business, but directors and instructors 
would be presumption. 


In short, as between ‘‘Business”’ and the 
Chureh, the materials are different, the aims — 
are different, the motives are different, the 
objects are different, the results different, 
and the business methods for each are in ~ 
many ways necessarily different. The Church — 
that attempts to tie up to ‘‘business’”’ methods — 
will not achieve distinction as a spiritual — 
force. “he 

* * * ' 4 

On the other hand there are some principles | 
that apply- alike to “Business” and the 
Church, and are necessary to success in Suber 
or both. 


1. Whole-hearted devotion and earnest " 
work. No ‘Business’? and no Chureh ever " 
attained lasting success inany other way. ald 


2. Honesty and integrity, to every. man 4 
his due, are essential to true ‘business’ 
success. Honesty and integrity, including — 
an honest account of stewardship to God and — 
returning Him His due, are necessary sos d 
spiritual life and progress in the Church. 
Malachi 3: 8-12. 


3. Watchfulness in small matters, care for i 
details in all its departments, often makes the — 
difference between business failure and suc 
cess. Avoiding the little sins and the world- 
liness, and guarding the secret prayer life by — 
each member, makes the difference between 26] 
a living and a dying Church. nn 


24 
; 
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When they saw the poldtes of Peter | y 
and John, and perceived that they were 5S 
unlearned’ and ignorant, they marveled: — 
and they took knowledge of them, that. thes 
had been with Jesus.—Acts 4: 13. } 7 
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- NOTE. AND INCIDENT. 


_ For readers and friends the Recorp’s best 
wish is that they may make the best of all the 
good the New Year has in store. 


Any one who studies this issue of the Record 
will have a good bird’s-eye view of conditions 
and progress in India and China and Korea, 
the largest half of the heathen world. 


Read Nurse Colthart’s letter on another 
page! See the condition of the men, and 
especially the women, of India, without med- 
jieal aid ! Who will help answer its call, in 
means and service ? 


Read Rev. J. S. Mackay’s article, ‘‘The 
Call of India,’’ on page 20;—and Rev. Dr. 
MacGillivray’s article on “Christian Litera- 
ture for China,’”’ page 16. Read all, then help 
as conscience prompts. 


_ Most of the native Christian workers in 
Korea have been in jail. But they have used 
the opportunity to tell of Christ to the other 
inmates, and thus their imprisonment has 
helped the spread of the Gospel. 


There are believed to be a hundred and 
fifty thousand persons in Toronto, of foreign 
birth, representing thirty-four nationalities. 
What a field for Christian work! What a 
eee for the future if that work is not 

done ! 


The two pioneer missionaries to the two 
greatest heathen Empires in the world, were 
Carey and Morrison, the former to India with 
its more than three hundred millions, and the 
latter to China, with its more than four hun- 
dred millions. The former was a shoemaker, 

the latter a maker of lasts on which the shoes 
are builded. 


_ “SEEK first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness” and all other good ‘‘shall be 
added unto you.”—SEND first the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, and all other 

good shall follow it. 

If we want to make a better community, 
city, nation, world, give the Gospel. That will 
change the people. The people will change 

their actions, conditions, surroundings. 


pie 


__ In the past few years many have been flock- 
ing from country to city, attracted partly by 

the high wages. Two things should be rem- 
-embered, (1) that living in the cities is costly, 

even to eet a roof over one‘s head, (2) that the 
a age isuncertain. To-day multitudes in the 
cities cannot get work. The suffering of it no 
one knows. The country is safest, surest and 
" est for those who can stay there. - 


rs “Read carefully the brief but important 
article in this issue (on Canadian Immigra- 


of non-Anglo-Saxon work. A _part of our 
task and responsibility as a Church is_ to 
( nize and Christianise this incoming 


tion), by Dr. Colin R. Young, our Secretary. 
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population. Read too'the statements by Dr. 
Laird, on the Budget for 1920, and the second 
payment on the Peace Thank Offering. 


There is a sense in which all men are not 
born equal and no artificial law can make 
them:so. Men will always start out handi- 
eapped by inheritance and environment. 
But the equality for which every Christian 
must strive is equality of opportunity, the 
right to climb. 


‘““What were you shooting at, son?” 

“Oh, father, I wasn’t shooting at anything 
in particular. But wasn’t it a big bang ?”’ 

Are there not ecclesiastical, and political and 
business Johnnies, who seem to be doing just 
the same thing. They don’t hit anything, 
ee they sometimes make an awful noise. 
—KHx. 


The spittoon keeper of the King of the 
Samoas was a high official. The spittle of the 
King) must be carefully guarded, buried 
secretly by night in the sea, or if inland,inthe 
earth, lest it touch any common thing. ’Wor- 
ship,of purse and place and power shows that 
human nature everywhere is more or less akin. 
So long as men claim superiority to fellow 
men, as long will there be resentment and 
unrest. 


“Behold I make all things new.’ The 
world is a far different world than before the 
ereat holocaust. Many voices of God eall 
us to pour the new wine of stronger faith and 
greater works into the new bottles of national 
and world life. Let us put into this year’s 
work of new and greater opportunity the 
strength of the mountains, the freedom of the 
stream, the gladness of the sunlight, the fer- 
tility of the fields, and the beauty of the stars 
and flowers—‘‘for the night cometh when no 
man can work.”’ 


‘““Why does not the great Chinese nation, 
with 400 millions of people, forty times the 
population of Canada, rush help to its own 


_famine region, where some forty millions, one- 


tenth of the whole, are hungry, just as all 
Canada and beyond, rushed help to Halifax, 
at the great explosion two or three years ago ?”’ 
The answer shows at once the great differ- 
ence between pagan and Christian. Heathen 
China does not know compassion. Crowds 
will pass along with indifference, where one 
may lie dying by the wayside, or drowning. 
“Tt is not our Goncern.’’ The Christian Chin- 
ese are helping. Christianize China and she 
will care for her own famines. ; 
There are other reasons. The great mass of 
‘‘China’s millions’’ are poor with a poverty we 
cannot realize. The Republic is only ten years 
old. There is as yet searce such a thing as 
national government. Through most of that 
vast country, apart from one or two trunk 
lines of railway, the only land transportation 
is by eart or wheelbarrow. News travels 
slowly. We know more about the famine than 
do parts of China. Christianize China and all 
temporal good will follow, as in Canada. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD. 


Sinee the reunion in 1875, the Recorp has 
been the Official Medium of the Presbyterian 
Chureh in Canada, keeping before the people 


the work of the Church at home and abroad. 


The Recorp has a monthly issue of more 
than sixty thousand copies, a larger circula- 
tion per membership than the similar monthly 
medium of any other Church on the Con- 
tinent. But it should be much larger. It 
would be a real Forward Movement, and 
easily accomplished by congregations, if it 
were increased to eighty thousand. 

The Assembly’s oft-repeated instruction is 
that congregations should take it in parcels 
for their families. 

This is the best, simplest, most effective 
plan, especially for the larger churches. It 
saves all the trouble of keeping individual 
accounts, collecting individual subscriptions 
and distributing it to individual names;— 
and it places the Recorp in the hands of 
those w yho need it most, but who might not 
take it in any other way. 


Where the Assembly’s plan San net be fol- 
lowed, and the Rrcorp has to be taken by 
individual subscription, the best method 1s to 
divide the congregation into sections of a 
few families each, and get a boy or a girl, or 
two of each, to canvass the families of their 
section, collecting the subscriptions in ad- 
vanee, and bringing them to the Agent who 
kindly takes charge of it. 

This method can cover the whole congrega- 
tion in a few hours; it is always successful;— 
it relieves the Recorp Agent from collecting 
the small amounts;—it avoids all loss from 
unpaid subseriptions;—and it does good to 
the young people themselves, making them 
realize that they are a part of the Church, 
giving them some real church work, and 
training them for service in after years. 


What Others Say and Do. 


‘‘T get many kindly words for the Rrecorp, 
and enjoy trying to extend its circulation.”’ 


‘‘Hiverything in it is good. I do feel that 
no Presbyterian family should do without it.’’ 


“It is splendij reading and helps to take 
the place of the Sunday service for the shut- 
ins.” 


“Our people appreciate the Recorp very 
highly, and would not be without it for twice 
its cost.”’ 


“I got another Sunday School boy to help 
me in getting the subscriptions. We have 
now a list of sixty.”’ 


’ GCE RTT: 
“Owing to the distribution of the Recorp 
there has been quite a deepening of interest 
In missions this year. 


“T do not know where you could get so 
much good reading for the price. Once in a 
home it will remain.’ 
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“IT have been a constant reader of the 
Recorp since its first appearance, and feel 
that I could not do without it.” 


“T wish to thank you for the help and en- 
couragement in my own work which a receive 
from the pages of the Rrecorp.”’ 


“The Recorp is the cheapest and best 
literature which comes to our home. It 
touches every part of our Church work.” 


‘The Church here thinks it is so good a 
paper they feel every family should have a 
copy. This is the reason for the increase.” 


“T value the Recorp and its distribution 
in the homes more than any other one thing 


Ae eile Ve Ae ie 
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I can carry on in the congregation outside of 


preaching.”’ 


“T have enlisted the services of several 
boys of sixteen and seventeen years of age, 
and they are rendering splendid service in its 
distribution.” 


‘‘T acted on the suggestion of the opening 


article in the Recorp by getting the help of 
girl canvassers and have increased the list of 
subscribers to fifty.” 


“The Recorp is greatly appreciated in our 
ehurch, and I take pleasure in frequently call- 


ing attention from the pulpit to its interesting 


and valuable contents.”’ 


- 


“T wrote you to send me twenty copies of the — 


Recorp, but since that the Session decided 


to put a copy in each home of the congrega-- 


tion. 
dred copies.’ Py 


‘Our congregation is divided into forty 


circles with an average of twelve or thirteen — 
families in each, and a lady resident in each ~ 
circle becomes responsible for the distap eae) 


of the Recorp.”’ 


“T got the congregation to pay for enough > ; 


copies of the Recorp to put one in each family. 


Our missionary givings increased 70% in five 


Kindly change the order to one hun- 


er 


years, and I think the Recorp deserves.a con- 
oo 


siderable share of the credit.”’ 


‘‘A lady who is a faithful attendant and ae 


porter of my church told me that her husband, © 


who never goes to church, often reads the 


Recorp, and when he begins an article in it, 


never quits till he finishes it.” 


receiving it ? 
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PROMINENCE AND PRAISE. 


A custom of the Record has been to feature 
things rather than men. When called to high 
position, men are often quoted as excep- 
tional in wisdom and worth. Their pictures 
sometimes become familiar as are comics in 
the Daily Press. 

But the men and women in the Church 
most truly worthy of ‘‘honourable mention’’ 

~ are not those who, by ability or education or 
the happenings of circumstance, may attain 
position, but these who, whether in high or 
‘lowly ‘sphere, most faithfully and unselfishly 
use the gifts and graces and places entrusted 

2 ea for the good of men and the glory of 

od. 

The minister, elder, S. S. teacher, worker, 
in a poor and scattered and difficult field who, 
in spite of many a handicap, labors on ‘‘through 
months of toil and years of cultivation” and 
makes some desert heart and. life and home 
“blossom as the rose,” is as truly worthy of 
honor as any who serve in higher place, with a 

wealth of interest and ability around them to 
guide and sustain, whatever their place or its 
work may be. 

There are multitudes in the Church, men 
and women unheard beyond their own small 
sphere, as worthy of honour as any more 
widely known. God knows them. His “well 
done’”’ is their best reward, and the Record 
has for the most part tried to avoid intrusion 
into His estimates by acting pedestal. 


HOW ONE CHURCH TAKES THE 
RECORD. 


St. Luke’s, Montreal, takes 350 copies of 
~» the Recorp, and uses it as an insert for ‘‘St. 
Luke’s Home Magazine.’”’ Mr. D. M. Crites, 
in response to request, tells as follows how it 
astqone.-— 
“Rev. Mr. Mackenzie, our late pastor, was 
_ the originator of the idea of the Magazine, 
and it was due to his zeal that we made it a 
success financially, and [ trust spiritually. 


Our plan is to find out the cost of printing 

the quantity required, also the price per issue, 

of the insert. ‘Then secure sufficient ads. to 
- cover the cost of same. 

'/ We get our ad contract: for a period of six 
months or a year. In this way we have few 
changes. We charge $5.00 monthly for a 
half page, $10.00 for a full page, and for 
smaller spaces down to $2.00. and $1.00. When 
change of ad. is required in any month, we 
charge fifty cents for changing a small ad. and 
— $1.00 for half page. 

We usually have the pastor use space for 
his message. It is a splendid medium 
between the church, its pastor and the con- 
 gregation. The different organizations of the 
* congregation use its columns for their news 
- items and announcements. 

The distribution and collection of the ad. 
_ accounts | give over to one of the boys of our 
i congregation. It costs about $5.00 a month 
for the same. : 


ty 
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We get sufficient revenue from our ads. to 
pay for the printing and insert, and have a 
small surplus which we have used to good ad- 
vantage in connection with our church. . 


We distribute it free to any who wish to 
receive it, as well as to the families, members 
and adherents of our church. I think we are 
one of the few churches publish that a mag- 
azine at a profit and distribute it free. 


PRESBYTERIAN JEWISH MISSIONS. 


In the Montreal Branch of the Presbyterian 
Jewish Mission, a few months since, a bright 
young Jewish girl, Rachel Franklin, came 
under the influence of the Gospel, and ac- 
cepted Jesus Christ as her Saviour. 


Not long afterward she was taken with ill- 
ness which resulted in her death. Her tes- 
timony to the joy and peace she found in 
Jesus, will long be remembered by those who 
watched over her during her last hours. 


She requested that portions of the Bible be 
read to her, and quoted two of her favourite 
hymns: ‘‘Don’t Forget Jesus, But on Him 
ee and ‘I Am so Glad That Jesus Loves 

a 


Although this promising young life was cut 
short she did not live in vain, as her experi- 
ence has proved a source of great encourage- 
ment to the workers to press forward in preach- 
ing Christ to God’s chosen people. 


* * * 


Rev. S. B. Rohold, pastor of the Christian 
Synagogue, Toronto, the largest Jewish 
Mission of our Church, who resigned his charge 
to become the Principal of a new Bible Col- 
lege to be established at Haifa, Mount 
Carmel, Palestine, by the British Missionary 
Society to the Jews, is at his new post. 

Mr. Rohold was born in Jerusalem. In 
Palestine he was converted to Christianity. 
He came to Toronto thirteen years ago, on the 
invitation of. our Assembly’s Committee on 
Jewish Missions. Four years later the present 
‘Christian Synagogue’’ was built. The work 
has prospered. It is now under the care of 
our Home Mission Board. 


The Jews are an ‘important element in our 
foreign population. It is our duty as Chris- 
tians to give them the Gospel. Our safety asa 
nation depends upon winning our alien peoples 
to Christ. Experience shows that they will 
accept Him when He is faithfully and lovingly 
presented to them. 


‘““SELAH occurs seventy-one times in the 
Psalms. Little attention is paid to it by 
most readers, as its meaning is not known. 
Some scholars say that it means stop or pause. 
Others say it means to lift up. 

‘Tf both of these meanings can be assigned 
to it, it suggests that after the expression of 
some great truth the Psalmist would say to 
the singers: ‘Pause and lift up your thoughts 


to God in meditation upon this great truth.’ ” 


¢ 
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CANADIAN IMMIGRATION. 
By Rev. Coutin R. Youna, D.D. . 
(Our Secretary of Non Anglo-Saxon Work.) 


The history of Canada is very largely the 
history of Immigration. 

In 1763 the population of Canada was 
60,000. 

During the next one hundred years the 
population doubled every 20 years, so that 
in 1867 there were about 3,300,000 people 
in the newly Federated Provinces. 


By the end of the century this number 
had inereased to 4,000,000. 


The beginning of the new century saw a 
great stream of immigrants turned toward 
Canada, and should the present rate continue 
until the end of the year the last twenty 
years will have added another 4,000,000 to 
the population of Canada. 


Of these 4,000,000 about 1,200,000 came 
from 38 different countries where the English 
language is not spoken. The great national 
task is bringing these various peoples together 
in sympathetic harmony, so that each may 
make his contribution to the building of the 
nation that God is calling into being in this 
great land. 

Among the countries that have.made the 
largest gifts in men and women to people 
the great stretches of prairie and other vacant 
places are the Ukraine, which land gives 
about 400,000; Germany 350,000, Italy 
125,000, Hungary 52,000, Holland 55,000, 
Scandinavian countries (Norway, Swader 
Denmark) 110,000. 


Smaller numbers have come from Poland, 
China, Finland, Russia, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Japan, Turkey, and about 150,000 are not 
specified as belonging to any country. 

While the older people may still look to the 
land beyond the seas as the land of their 
nation, the younger generation knows no 
other home-land but Canada, and will grow 
up to love as their Fatherland this great 
land and wide. 


DEACONESS TRAINING HOME. 


The Home continues effectively its work 
of training women workers. Its courses are 
given by a staff of exceptional strength and 
were broadened and varied last session bya 
special arrangement with the Social Service 
Department of Toronto University. Stress is 
put upon the importance of practical work 
and each student is attached to a city con- 
gregation or mission. 


Opportunity is given in the Home for train- 
ing in the following spheres of service: Pastors’ 
Assistants; Work in Home and Foreign Mis- 
sion Fields; among Non-Hnglish speaking 
people in Canada; Special Nurses’ Work in 
cities and Settlement and Kindergarten work 
among the neglected. 

The door is now open to our young woman- 
hood for training as well as Christian service, 
and trained service is coming to its own. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR OUR COLLEGES. 


Each of our Colleges stands beside a Univer- 
sity. In our Universities thousands of the 
brightest young Canadians are beginning to 
think of their life work. 

The importance can hardly be overstated 
of having a Theological College in closest re- 


.lation with each University, keeping con- 


stantly before its students the opportunities 
and the claims of the Christian ministry. 

The Colleges need the prayers of the Church 
that they may be centres of lght and power. 

And they need young men from Christian 
homes, dedicated by their parents to the great 
work of preaching the gospel of God’s grace, 
and giving themselves to this most blessed of 
all tasks with joyful self-surrender.—Com. 


WATERDALE MISSION AT EDMONTON. 


High banks inclose a wide valley or “‘bot- 
tom” through which at Edmonton, Alberta, 
the muddy Saskatchewan winds and some- 
times overflows. 

But people live there in spite of spring 
floods, and in the spring of 1913 Miss Agnes 
Coutie, a deaconess from the W.M.S., helped 
to establish a mission, with a Sunday School 
and day school and a Sunday service. 


When the Forward Movement came to thee e 


little congregation a year ago, it was decided ~ 
to have a self-denial box for the Peace Thank- 
offering. In small self-denial amounts the box 
received $21.00, besides the regular collection. 
Not far away, on the Gallagher Flats, on 


the same river valley, a small mission begun ~~ 


some years ago in a tent, has grown into 
‘Calvin Church.”’ 

These are simply illustrations of the devoted 
Home Missionary work carried on in many a 
struggling settlement all over the Church, In 
this way the Church, as representing organized 
working Christianity, grows and extends. 


NEW YEAR FORTNIGHT OF PRAYER. 
The Inter-church Advisory Council of the 


Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist and Con-~ 


eregational Churches in Canada, has recom- 


mended the first two weeks of the New Year hide 


as a special fortnight of prayer. 


This is doubling the historic ‘“‘ Week of 


Prayer”’ that for three-quarters of a century has — 
shown to the world the unity of the Church of — 
Christ. And the world needs prayer, seemingly, 
as never before. 


Greater still is the need for families to take — 4 


up family prayer and keep it up all thro 


the year. weet 


Robert Morrison—born in England in 1782, 
died in Canton, China, in 1834—was the pion- 
eer missionary to China. He was an appren-— 
tice, learning to make lasts, and studied while — 


he worked. He asked to be sent where the | ‘ 


difficulties were greatest. 


When asked if hese 


really expected to make an impression on the = a 


great Chinese empire, he replied: “No, but ix 


expect that God will.” Ae <4 
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A GIFT FOR THE KING. 
THE 1920 BUDGET. 
By Rev. R. Latrp, D.D., Treasurer. 


The Budget gifts of the whole Church re- 
ceived at both offices, Halifax and Toronto, 
for the eleven months ended November 30, 
totalled $700,477, an increase of 12%. The 
expenditures on the work for the same period 
amounted to $1,363,385, an increase of about 
2075: 

A careful estimate places the total dis- 
bursements for year ending December 31, 
1920, at rather more than $1,600,000. To pay 
for work done, it is therefore necessary to re- 


ceive during December and January more 


than $900,000, or approximately $200,000 


‘more than we received in the corresponding 


months last year. 


A Special Effort. 


This amount can be secured only by a 
special effort in every congregation during the 
coming weeks. 


While each congregation will determine for 


itself the form of this effort, it was suggested 
by the Treasury Board that the above facts 


be clearly set before congregations, and that 
on a convenient Sunday during the Christmas 
season, each person be asked to bring ‘“‘A Gift 
for The King,” that the work of the Kingdom 
be not put to shame. 


It will not be too late to share in this special 


effort during the month of January, for the 
books of the treasurer will be kept open for 
1920 Budget Receipts until January 31. 


Such an effort can be appropriately made 


in all congregations, but particularly in those 


that have not reached their full Budget allo- 
eations through the usual offerings, or where 
only a part of the people contribute regularly 
to the Budget through the weekly envelope. 

With special force, too, should this appeal 
be pressed upon those who have shared bounti- 
fully in our country’s prosperity, but who have 
not yet proved their loyalty to the King of 
Kings by worthy gifts. 


Increasing Costs. 


The cost of doing the Church’s work is neces- 


sarily increasing. For Foreign Exchange alone, 


the Church will pay in 1920 practically $100,- 
000, while another $100,000 has already been 


spent in special grants to aid-receiving con- - 


regations, that the new minimum stipend 
may be ensured to every minister and mis- 
sionary. 
Nevertheless, neither our gifts nor the 
money spent on the work, have kept pace with 
the ability of our people or the cost of living 


Prepare for Expansion. - 
Canadian and world conditions form a strik- 


ing mandate for the expansion of Christ’s 


work. By the generous gifts of our people for 


- building and equipment in the Forward Move- 


ae ‘i 


ment Thank-offering, a new commission to 


- advance has been given to the Church. 
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If, unhappily, the Church should end the 
year with hampering debts in its Maintenance 
Account, would not our Presbyteries and 
Boards be reluctant to take up such man- 
dates ? 

Let us “stand to our work” loyally and un- 
erudgingly, and no longer delay the coming of 
the King to the hearts of men. 


LIFE SERVICE. 
Some Facts BY THE COMMITTEE. 


In 1913, before the war opened, the number 
of our divinity students was 195, and in 1914 ~ 
224, but in the following years it sank to 193, 
117, 100 and 100, respectively. 

The reason. was wholly honorable, but the 
effect has been to deprive the Church of the 
services of many men. Even in 1919 the 
figure of 160 has not been reached. 

During the summer of 1920, 134 fields were 
left without full supply, though some of these 
were partially supplied by men who travelled 
over wide districts. 

Some fields have usually been dropped dur- 
ing the winter, but sixty more men would have 
been appointed for this winter had the right 
men been available. 

The Home Mission Board hopes to begin 
at least three Settlements next year, and each 
of these should have five or six trained workers. 

Probably four new School Homes should 
also be built, either by the Board or the 
W.M.S., and each of these as well will demand 
the services at least of a matron. 

The Women’s Missionary Society this year 
(1920) called for thirty-one new workers in 
foreign lands as evangelists, teachers, doctors 
and nurses, but only thirteen have thus far 
been secured. A larger number will be needed 
in 1921. 

The W.M.S. is anxious to get about as many 
matrons, teachers of Indian Schools, nurses 
and deaconesses. It is intended to commence 
at as early a date as possible, some of the 
School Homes and Hospital Units provided 
for by the financial campaign of the Forward 
Movement. 

Life service opportunities are open in every 
department of the Church’s wide-spread pro- 
eramme, which include 1,095 aid-receiving 
pastoral charges and Home Mission Fields; 52 
Missions among New Canadians; 5 Social Set- 
tlements, which ministered last year to 3,105 
families, and 6 Redemptive Homes, which 
cared for 214 needy young women; and in the 
12 School Homes and 10 Hospitals maintained 


by the Women’s Missionary Society. 


The Foreign Mission Board is in straits for 
a large number of workers—evangelists, teach- 
ers, doctors, nurses, deaconesses and others. 

Thirty-eight are immediately and urgently 
needed, and one hundred and sixty-four within 
five years, to strengthen the present staff of 
321 Canadian men and women who are serv- 
ing as evangelists, physicians, educationists, 
ete. 

“Crowded schools, hospitals and churches, 
and over-taxed workers, ery out for reinforce- 
ments.”’ 
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THE PEACE THANK-OFFERING. 


By Rev. R. Latrp, D.D. 


The subscriptions to the Peace Thank-offer- 
ing reported to the Forward Movement Com- 
mittee now total $5,200,000. 


The second instalment fell due in October’ 


and is still being received. At December 15th 
the total amount actually received by the 
Treasurers of the Church was $2,147,000. 

Forward Movement treasurers of congre- 
gations are urged to take active steps to secure 
the payment in full of the second instalment 
at an early date, and to remit promptly any 
Forward Movement moneys in their posses- 
sion elther to Dr. Thos. Stewart, MeCurdy 
Building, Halifax, or Dr. Robt. Laird, Con- 
federation Life Building, Toronto. 

A timely reminder will be welcomed by 
those who may have overlooked the payment 
of the second instalment. Notification forms 
for this purpose may be received on applica- 
tion to the Forward Movement Committee, 
411 Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 

The other Churches which co-operated in 
the United National Campaign last winter, 
have also been receiving large payments. Of 
the $4,898,463 subscribed by the Methodist 
Chureh, $2,525,000 had been paid at De- 
cember 15. 
five instalments. 

Of the $3,464,000 subscribed by the Church 
of England, $1,938,000 had been paid by the 
middle of December, and the second instal- 
ment was then being received. The third in- 
stalment of the Presbyterian Thank-offering 
will be due in April next. It is earnestly hoped 
that before the end of January the entire 
second instalment will be paid in full. 


A JUNIOR CONGREGATION AT WORK. 


St. Andrew’s Chureh, London, conducts a 
Junior Congregation. 

The age limit is twelve, after which the 
children go into the senior congregation. It is 
felt the child is then quite capable of profiting 
by the sermon. 

The little folk come first to the ‘Big 
Church” with their parents. It is considered 
important that the children early learn the 
habit of coming to church with the parents; 
the effect upon the parents being equally 
helpful. 

In the Junior service reference is often made 
to this preliminary service; a word about the 
anthem the choir sang, or the hymns, or 
prayer in order to emphasize its importance. 

* * * 


When the last hymn, just before the sermon, 
is being sung, the little ones quietly leave the 
church, marching down the aisle in a proces- 
sion. ‘The average attendance is one hundred. 
There were 132 on a recent Sunday. 

When they are seated in the Sunday School 
room, a soft chord on the piano gives the signal 
for silence, and a short responsive exercise 
opens the service. This is frequently changed. 
At present it is: 


This amount covered three out of — 


“workers. 


Rate elas, | EN? Ree eevee 


Leader :—“O, come, let us worship and bow 
down, let us kneel before the Lord, our 


Maker.” 

Congregation: —‘‘Let us come before His 
presence with thanksgiving, and make a joy- 
ful noise unto Him with psalms.”’ 

Next a short prayer by the Leader, the 
EN joining in the Lord’s Prayer at the 
en 


A hymn and the repetition of a psalm thrown’ 


on the screen follows. Announcements come 
next, made by some small person in the Mis- 
sion Band. 


Si Me 


Next comes the collection, taken up by four 
appointed for the day. The choir always 
‘renders a selection” at this point. It isa 
very important organization, as nearly every- 
body wants to be in it; and has to be changed 
very often to keep peace within the congrega- 
tion. 


Next another hymn, when all children of | 


four and under are taken out to the primary 


class room, and told a very simple story with © 


pictures. Three or four of the workers ac- 
company them and generally two or three 
mothers who are starting their two year-olds 
to church. 

* * * 


In the main body a Bible Story is being told.’ 


‘‘We have never varied our programme here,’’ 
writes one of the staff. ‘‘We go from Genesis 
to Revelation without interruption, taking 
the chief Scripture characters as pegs 


upon which to hang the great lessons. We — 


sometimes have slides, when we have finished 
the life of some great man such as Joseph or 
David, the pictures making a good review. 


‘‘While this is going on, the secretaries move 


quietly about marking the register. Each 
month those who have been present every 
Sunday have their names printed in the 
calendar. In October 71 received that honor. 
Every one, too, receives a button with C.A. 
on it—‘‘Church Attendance,”’ 
attained his perfect month. 


When the story is finished, the wee folk 


return and we have our closing exercises 1n a 
few responses, a hymn and a very short prayer 
or benediction. 

ba eae NA 


“We have quite a large staff of workers. 
One of our elders, who is principal of a publie 


school, is the head and I am the assistant,”” He) 
DEG: Mac- , 
“We have a pianist, — 
a leader of the singing and choir director, two | 


writes the minister’s wife, Mrs. 


Gregor, (Marion Keith). 


secretaries, a treasurer and two more general 
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when he has — 


Four of the young ladies take charge © it 


of the very little tots who go to the primary 7 


class.”’ 


great success. 


it. We find that it helps the Sunday School, 


“Our Junior Congregation is regarded as a — af 
Parents speak very highly of 


but we have our school immediately after the ay AY 


church service, but even when it met in the ~ 
afternoon, | think the Junior congregation Nei 


was a help to it.” 


/ 


Our Church Calendar 


MEETINGS OF CHURCH COURTS, 
CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 

Will Presbytery Clerks kindly forward to 
the Record, all Calls, Inductions, Resig- 
nations or Deaths in the Ministry. Also 
notice of Meetings of Presbytery or Synod 
as soon as appointed. 


The General Assembly. 
Toronto, Ist Wed., June, 1921. 


The Eight Synods. 


Maritime, Halifax, 2nd Tues., Sept., 1921. 
Montreal-Ottawa, Ottawa, 2nd Tues., Oct.,’21 
Toronto-Kingston, Orillia, Sept. 27, 1921. 
Hamilton-London, Chatham, last Mon.,April. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, 2nd Mon., Nov., 1921. 
Saskatchewan. 

Alberta. 

British Columbia, Ist Tues., 


Presbytery Meetings. 


Abernethy, Abernethy, Feb. 
Glenboro, Carman, Feb. Call of Moderator. 


May, 1921. 


_ Iverness, Port Hawkesbury, Ist Tues., Mar. 


Kamsack, Kamsack, 2nd Tues., Feb. 
Lacombe, Lacombe, March. 

Lanark, Carleton Place, Feb. 

Lindsay, Lindsay, Mar. 15, 10.30 a.m. 
Minnedosa, Minnedosa, 2nd Tues.,Feb. 2 p.m. 
Montreal, Montreal, 2nd Tues., Jan. 

North Bay, North Bay, 2nd Wed., Mar.8 p.m. 
Orangeville, Orangeville, 2nd Tues. Jan. 
Pictou, Pictou, Jan. 11, 10 a.m. 

Regina, Regina, Feb. Call of Moderator. 
Rock Lake, Boissevain, 3rd Tues., Feb., 3 p.m. 
Saugeen, Palmerston, Ist Tues., March 9 a.m. 
Superior, Fort William, March a 10 a.m. 
Toronto, Toronto, lst Tues., every month. 


Calls from 


Port Morien, N.S., to Dr. J. F. Polley. 

Blytheswood, Ont., to Mr. H. W. Reede. 

Gairloch and Middle River, N.S.,°to Mr: C. 
A. M. Earle of Noel, N.S. 


Lloydminster, Alta., to Mr. A. R. Schrag of 
Calgary, Alta.. 

Murray Harbour N., P.E.I., to Mr. J. S. Mac- 
Kay of Hampton, P.E.I. 

Beachburg and Westmeath, to Mr. R. W. Me- 
Vey of Chateauguay, Que. Accepted. 

St. Stephen’s, N. Vancouver, to Mr. Jas. Hyde 
of Courtenay, B.C. 

Francis, Sask., to (Capt.) Jas. R. Graham. 

Kippen, Ont., to Mr. R. A. Lundy of Walton, 


Ont. 
Geo. Steer of White 


Avonmore, Ont., to Mr. 
Lake, Ont. 

St. And., Kirkville and Craigleith, Ont., to 
Mr. K. J. Wolland of Norwood. 

Glencoe, Ont., to Mr. D. G. Paton of Dun- 
troon, Ont. 

Clayton and Blakeney, Ont., to Mr. John Gal- 
loway. 

North Mornington, Ont., to Mr. G. F. N. At- 
kinson of Motherwell, Ont. 

ee and Heathcote, Ont., to Mr. A. A. 

ain 

St. enka St. John’s, Nfid., to Mr. R. J. 
Power of Avenue Ras "Toronto. 

St. Enoch’s, Toronto, to Mr. John McNab. 


Inductions into 

Port Elgin, N.B., Oct. 1, Mr. P. McLeod. 

Creston, B.C., Oct. 27, Mr. J. A. James. 

Alix, Alta., Nov. 17, Mr. E. J. Rainey. 

Bothwell, Ont., Nov. 17, Mr. J. M. Beill. 

West Annan, N.S., Nov. 25, Mr. A. T. Me- 
Donald. 

First Ch., Chatham, Ont., Nov. 25, Mr. D. 
H. Marshall. 

Musquodoboit, N.S., Mr. W. K. Reid. 

Roseisle, etc., Man., Nov. 29, Mr. H. I. Bow- 


man. 

South Hill, Vancouver, B.C., Mr. C. R. Mc- 
Gillivray. 

Resignations of 

Oil Springs, Ont., Mr. I. Hall Woods. 

Thames Road and Kirkton, Ont., Dr. 
Fletcher. 


Colin 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS 
At the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax,: 
By Rev. T. Stewart, D.D., Treas. 


During Feb. 1 to 

November’ Nov. 30 

Foreign Missions... $ 762.00 $86,031.68 
HomeMiss.Soc.Serv. 39.37 21,685.56 
College Fund....... 439 .00 6,355 .96 
Aged Ministers’ Fd. 2.00 389 . 46 
Pte.-aux-Tremb. Sc. 1.00 351.00 
Soeé ¥3P.S... 339 .00 2,428.00 
Deaconess Training 4.10 36.28 
Bursary Fund...... 1,104.47 

' Library Fund....... 170.35 
Widows’ & Orp. Fd. 1.00 28.20 
-Unallocated........ 4,737.35 46,408 .05 


$6,324.82 $164,989 01 


At the Presbyterian Offices, Toronto, 
Rev. Robt. Laird, D.D., Treas. 


During Jan. 1 to 
November Nov. 30 
HomeMiss.Soc.Serv. $14,223.40 $53,118.80 


Foreign Missions. . 22,331.50 69,059.02 
W. and O. Fund....- 159 .00 915.00 
Aged Ministers’ Fd. 159.00 1,503 .02 
Pte.-aux-Trembles.. 825.00 3,932.85 

155.75 467 .44 


Deaconess Tr. Home 


Sroad Pay. .s has 4,480.15 18,550. 84 
Montreal College... 33.00 250.00 
Queen’s College.... 6.00 143 .00 
Knox College....... 30.00 1,489 .00 
Manitoba College... 4.00 127.00 
Saskatchewan Col.. 37.00 238 .00 
Robertson College. . 8.00 72.00 
Westminster Hall. . 3.00 67.00 

54,119.38 313,169.40 


Unapportioned..... 


$96,574.18 $463,102 37 


Our Foreign Missions 


<a} + > + @— 


Reports from Korea speak’of a marked 
turning of the people toward Christianity. 
Churches, schools, and hospitals are crowded 
and missionaries write that the opportunity 
ee spreading the Gospel is greater than ever 

efore. 


The little seven-year-old son of Dr. Auld, 
our missionary in Honan, has died of dysen- 
tery. The mission field takes its toll of child 
life. The many friends at home will remember 
in.sympathy and prayer the sorrowing house- 
hold, our substitutes. 


Our Women’s Missionary Society W.D., 
has voted $5000 to help-in establishing 
orphanages for the care of famine orphans in 
our Honan Mission Field, where parents 
have starved to death and the children must 
follow if not provided for. 


To the list of missionaries given on- page 
369 of the December Record, as sent out 
during 1920, should be added Rev. J. E. 
Forbes and Mrs. Forbes to Trinidad,—Miss 
Bessie Bentley to Trinidad,—and Rev. George 
Bs Macleod and Mrs. Macleod to British 

ulana. 


Two definite forms of famine relief in Honan 
are,—caring for the orphaned children by 
establishing orphanages as far as possible,— 
and providing work for the men, helping them 
to help themselves. 

The work will be chiefly along two lines, 
road-building and irrigation. Roads in China 
are simply tracks, worn deep through the 
ages, often nearly impassable. Good stone 
roads will greatly help the country by better 
transportation in famine times and at all 
times. ; 

Irrigation schemes will insure in some 
measure against famine, which comes through 
drought as at present. 


PROGRESS IN KOREA. 


It is a little over twenty years since our 
Church in the Maritime Provinces began work 
in the city of Hamheung, one of our mission 
stations in Korea. There are now two self- 
supporting churches, one with an attendance 
of 400 and the other of 800. 

Nor is this all. From this centre the Gospel 
has been earried to the neighborhood, and in 
the surrounding country are about 50 other 
preaching stations, wrought by native workers 
who have been trained by our missionaries. 

And this is only one of the central stations 
founded by that lttle band, the Footes, the 
Griersons and Macrae, who were sent forth 
to Korea by the Maritime Synod in response 
to the call of the few converts left shepherdless 


the devoted. 
What 


by the death of Mackenzie, 
pioneer from Nova Scotia to Korea. 
hath God wrought ! 


The Jubilee of Mr. C. C. Soodeen has just 
been celebrated in the Trinidad Mission. He 
was one of the first fruits of the Mission, and 
the first Indian teacher in its first Mission 
school. He was not only a teacher and 
evangelist, but of more than ordinary ability, 
and, if memory serves, was the first Indian to 
be appointed by the Government of Trinidad 
on its Board of School Commissioners for 
the Colony. The names of Soodeen and. Lal 
Bihari were very familiar in the missionary 
letters of a generation ago. They were Aaron 
and Hur to Drs. Morton and Grant. 


DEATH OF MRS. DR. GRIERSON. 


Sudden and sad the passing of Mrs. Grier- 
son, one of our pioneer missionaries to Korea. 
Owing to the health of one of the daughters, » 
Dr. Grierson had to bring his family to Cali- 
fornia. So great was the need in Korea that, 


leaving them in their mother’s care, he went - 


back some months ago to take up his work; 
and now the cable carries to him the news of 


. her death after premature confinement. 


There are four daughters, the eldest in early 
womanhood. The sympathy of the Church 
and especially of those who knew and loved 


them, will go out to the sorrowing ones, so — 


widely separated, so sorely bereaved. May 
God help them ! ; 


HONAN’S FIRST PROTESTANT 
MISSIONARY. 


Rev. J. A. Slimmon, our valued missionary, 
went to China in 1889, thirty-six years ago, 
in connection with the China Inland Mission. 
and settled in South Honan. 

He was the first Protestant missionary in 
that great Province, with its more than twenty 


millions of people. "Among them all there was — 
not one Protestant Christian. Hatred of the — 
foreigner was bitter and footing hard to — 


obtain. Now the hatred has practically dis- 
appeared and christians are numbered by 
thousands. 


Our Mission in North Honan was opened ! 


in 1888, and Mr. Slimman joined it in 1895. 
As an evangelist among the heathen he is_ 
gifted both in speech and song. One day 
preaching to a crowd a lively discussion arose 
in one part of the audience. 


clothes, so perfect was his use of the language. 


After thirty-six years he is taking an @x- 


tended furlough at home in Edinburgh, taking 


his family home for their education, some of 
them perhaps to take up and carry on his 7 


work. 


On inquiring he “t 
found that one of them was stoutly. maintain- ~ 
ing that he must be a Chinese in foreign ~ 


look for fruit. 
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Webi A BUSY DAY AT DHAR. 
By Cuaruzs M. Scott, M.D., C.M. 


We are all encouraged by success. We 
The missionary longs to see 
results in better lives among the people, and 
to see them confessing Christ as their Saviour. 


On Wednesday last the Indian pastor of 


our congregation and the writer went to a 


village 25: miles from Dhar to baptize 35 per- 
sons, belonging to eight families. 

We left Dhar at about 7 o’clock in the 
morning of a beautiful October day, in a two- 
wheeled vehicle drawn by a pair of ponies. 

In about three hours we reached the village 
where the people lived, having picked up, at 
the 18th mile, the catechist, ‘through whose 
labours largely these people were brought to 
a knowledge of Christ. 

Accommodation for those to be baptized, 
together with a number of enquirers, would 


be hard to find in any ‘house occupied by this 


class (the last time I visited them we met in 
a cowshed) so they had gathered together 
under the trees by the roadside, and were 
awaiting our arrival. They had cots and car- 
pets for us to sit on, and water for their bap- 


tism. 
/ ea Wee Yen ae 3 


We first began by questioning them about 
their belief, and their reasons for asking bap- 
tism. 

The pastor then followed up by explaining 
briefly the essentials of Christianity—the 
belief in a Living Christ, the Saviour of the 
world. 

It was most interesting to hear their in- 


- terruptions and comments as the explanation 


q 
~ 


he 


continued. They would explain to each other, 
with illustrations of their own, the meaning 


as it entered their understanding. 


Proceeding, they were shown that an out- 
ward sign ‘of their old belief was their choti 
(a small top-knot of hair). If they had left 
off the old false beliefs and customs then what 
about the choti ? 

_ “Tt must be cut off,’ they said. 

One lad was about to be sent to the village 
for a pair of scissors when I produced a pair 
from my small surgical hand case. 

One after another held up the little cue to 


' be removed (except one old bald-headed man 


who laughingly said that his was already gone.) 

Having thus professed their change of heart, 
and belief in the Lord Jesus Christ as their 
Saviour, and having removed the outward sign 
of their old faith, they were ready for the seal 
of baptism. One by one the 35 were baptised 


including men women and children. Prayer 


_was offered and a further talk was given on the 


ever present Helper. 
* * * 


Having dealt with the spiritual we next turn- 
ed to the physical ills of these people. It is 


‘surprising the number and variety of ills seen 


in such a small gathering. Foremost came 


trachoma, that dreadful eye disease so common 
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in this country. Others had fevers, ulcers, itch 
ete. 


By this time it was 12 o’clock, and we who 
had come so far sat down by the roadside and 
ate our lunch. Although it was October the 
temperature was at least 120 degrees in the 
sun, but that was a small matter. 


_ We were soon ready for our homeward 
journey. We took the catechist back to his 
village nine miles away. A hearty welcome 
was given us there, for not only were we known 
from former visits to the village, but the cate- 
chist is loved by all the villagers. 


After a short rest another clinic was held. 
In front of the house we saw those with aches 
and pains, ulcers, sore eyes of various kinds, 
and cataracts—some immature and one ripe. 
The latter promised to come to our hospital 
for operation. There was also a pneumonia 
ease for treatment, and we were called to the 
home of the patel (headman) and a couple of 
others. 


They begged us to stay all night but that 
was impossible. We were 20 miles from home 
and the ponies were somewhat tired, so we 
pushed on. 

With the promise to return as soon as pos- 
sible (whieh would be much oftener and more 
comfortable with much less lost time if we had 
a motor) we ‘‘tore ourselves away,’ for the 
much slower homeward journey. We had gone 
54 miles that day. 


FROM A KOREAN PASTOR. 


(Note.-—Mr. Kwansik Kim, from whose 
letter are these extracts, recently completed 
his studies for the Ministr y in the Theological 
College at Pyung Yang, Korea, and is now 
pastor in a native congregation). 


Dear Mr. ARMSTRONG:— 


It is almost two years since we met in Hoir- 
yung. During that time I have heard often 
about you from our missionary, Mr. Scott. 

I thank you for asking to be remembered 
tome. It/is good to know that our Christian 
faith links us up with those of another race 
a that some one in Canada is thinking 
of us. 


We, in Korea, know how much you have 
thought about us and worked for us in these 
dark days. Mr. Bang Wong Sung, whom 
you met while here, is now in prison. 

Mr. Chai Phil Kuen, now studying in Tokio, 
Japan, as your kind efforts on his behalf. I 
wish to tell you how much we younger men 
appreciate this new effort of the Canadian 
Church. 1 


As we stated when you were here, one of 
the most pressing needs of the Church here 
to-day is a better educated ministry. We are 
glad that you have been able to make it pos- 
sible for Mr. Chai to go to Japan. 

Let me send you my warmest greetings and 
my thanks and the thanks of others as well, 
for all your kind thoughts of us and your 
work on our behalf. 
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AS Nant LITERATURE SOCIETY FOR 
CHINA. 


By Rev. D. Macatuutvray, D.D., L.L.D. 


It is now thirty-three years of age, and is 
still in its lusty youth, with fresh fields before 
it, and fresh nation-wide needs to fill. 


Dr. Alexander Williamson of Glasgow 
founded it with the aid of large-minded Scot- 
tish men and women. Dr. Timothy Richard 
seized the torch from the hand of the falling 
runner, and he, too, ran as well his strenuous 
course. For the good done, we thank God, 
and press forward to greater things yet to be. 
* * * 


After an earthquake the earth takes a little 
time to resume normal stability. We thought 
that the revolution of 1912, the overthrow 
of the Chinese Empire and the establishment 
of a Republic, was the earthquake, but we 
find that that was only a preliminary tremor, 
and that ever since the Chinese world has 
been in more or less violent upheaval. 


We must expect mental commotion of 
increasing violence for several generations to 
come. Not peace, at first, but a sword. 
Hence strife, boycott, rebellion, war. 


The North and the South are still unrecon- 
ciled. Officials make hay while the sun 
shines. The new model armies, instead of 
defending their country from outside foes 
fight one another at the call of powerful 
satraps, and decline to be disbanded. 


‘One bright spot in the overthrow of the 
Anfu political party which, as the Chinese 
Tammany, grew fat at the public crib. The 
Shantung question with Japan is still unset- 
tled, and foreign loans keep piling up. It is 
wonderful how the world jogs along notwith- 
standing all misgovernment, or no govern- 
ment at all. 

Unhappily, however, as we write, the 
clamors of contending parties are hushed by the 
wails of starving millions from five Northern 
Provinces. We seem to be on the eve of 
“the greatest famine in China’s history.”’ 

* ok * 


If one were to specialize on darkness, one 
could see no bright spots at all. But thank 
God, the darkness is passing away, the true 
Light already shineth (1st John 2.8). 

“The military disorder as between provinces 
and the rivalries of military governors which 
give rise to so much pessimism regarding the 
evolution of Chinese democracy are far more 
superficial than deep-seated, and only paralyse 
to a very small degree the working activity 
of the nation. It must be realized that the 
Chinese Republic has only existed for less 
than ten years. 


nate wits) evolution of ideas, customs and 

industries is quickening in startling fashion. 
The twentieth century will be China’s century, 
just as the outstanding feature of the. nine- 
teenth century was the unprecedented develop- 
ment of America. 


The Society at this crisis in the history of 
China must not’ rest on its oars. The Mis- 


. 
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-sionary public has grown to expect it to 


measure up to the times. The new demands 
elcipse the old in urgency and complexity. 


To meet the increasing need we have a 
diminishing staff. Thanks to Dr. Richard’s 
unwearied applications to the Boards on both 
sides of the Atlantic, men and women to the 
number of eleven were appointed to our staff, 
representing Anglican, English Baptist, Wes- 
leyan Methodist, Canadian Presbyterian, 
American Presbyterian, Southern Methodist, 
Lutheran, Quaker. 


Of these three have died (Drs. 
Richard and _ Allen), 


Faber, 
four have resigned, 


. chiefly for health reasons (Mr. Walshe, Mr. 


Cornaby, Miss Joyce, Dr. Rees). This leaves 
only four men at present, and only one woman, 
Miss Laura White, for women’s and children’s 
literature. 

* * * 


But there are encouragements. —There are 


Six thousand missionaries in China, and over . 


six hundred stations, all of them needing the 
ammunition of Christian literature. We 
surely have a wonderful body of auxiliaries: 
We are seeking to fill not a possible need, but 
one of growing intensity. 

There is the 


increasing literacy. The 


ete Mo rani wu oe * piste ca jak 


millions who could read in Dr. Williamson’s — 


day are rapidly growing in number, and this 
opens the door, more and more widely, for 
our literature. The Government, too, is 
doing more than ever for the literacy of the 
masses. 

* *- * 


Some of the things we propose are:— 

To ask all non-contributing Boards to help 
us with grants of men and money. 

To search for suitable men and women on 
the field, and assist them in every possible way 
to carry out their desire to help Christian 
Literature. 

To do our share in the “China for Christ” 
Movement with which we are in close touch. 

To encourage eon effort to produce 
literature. 

To enlist more Chinese on our directorate 
and sub-committees. 


To cultivate the interest of friends, new 


and old, and by some means put them in 


direct touch with out work in Shanghai. 


To continue in our literature our policy — 
of emphasising the fundamental truths of — 


Christianity. 


In the recent U. F. General Assembly, on A 
Foreign Mission Night, with the Old Assembly 


Hall packed, seventeen out-going missionaries 
were dedicated to their life work. It was 


inspiring to the Assembly to look upon the ch 


members going forth, and inspiring to the 


missionaries to realize. the interest and salar ; 


pathy which would follow them. 


We do not want any State domination of Wag 
the Church; no more do we want any Church — 


to dominate the State. 
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HAT PIPLIA’S NEEDS. WHO WILL HELP? 


By Nurse CouruHart. 


(Notr.—Miss Brebner, W.M.S. Corre- 
sponding Secretary for India, states that— 


‘‘Nurse Colthart is bearing the burden of carry- 


“ing on the W.M.S. hospital at Hat Piplia, 


- where the nearest doctor is. 
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f _ reassured as to her condition. 


which is about thirty-five miles from Indore, 
The W.M.S. is 
ready to send a doctor if they can get one. 
What an opportunity for a young woman 
with a knowledge of medicine ! 


“Tt is computed that out of 150 million 
women of India, not more than three million 
as yet are within reach of medical aid.’’— 
Think what that means! Who will answer 
Mis Cale F is 


Nurse Colthart writes:—‘‘Statisties for Hat 
Piplia hospital for July, August and September 
are:—New patients: male, 425; female, 363, 
total, 788. return treatments, 1,334; total 
treatments, 2,122. 


“In the last few days I have had six in- 
patients, three men and three women. All of 
them, save one, came of their own accord and 
asked to be admitted. All save one were from 
outside villages. 


* * * 


“The last one to be admitted is a young 
Brahman woman from the village, suffering 
from blood poisoning after child-birth—a very 
serious condition—and scarcely one which a 
mere nurse is qualified to handle. 


“Yet when they brought the woman in an 
ox cart eight days ago, I simply could not 
refuse to take her in. I had Dr. Elizabeth 
MeMaster out to see her one day last week. 


“A good deal of the nursing care devolves on 
me, besides the responsibility of treating the 
symptoms as they arise. 


“She is not yet, by any means, out of danger. 
but 1 think is holding her own, ‘put with chills 
,and fever, and pulse, and respirations running 
‘to alarming limits, it is a pretty serious under- 
taking. 


“Her people are very grateful to us for what 
has been done, and I think they feel somewhat 
It will mean 
much to us if she recovers. 


“T will not speak of what the struggle like 
this means in one’s own spiritual life. It 
throws one back on past experience of the 
power and presence of God, and His gracious 


promises of sustaining grace in every time of 


Be) need. 


ey i— +? 


had a week of it caring for a ‘“guru”’ among 
_ the Ballais, who was brought to us with the 


ee 


* * * 
Just before this patient was admitted, I had 
- worst foot it has ever been my lot to handle. 


Half of the instep and the sole were simply 
putrid, and the odor can better be imagined 


ee be than described. 
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“T vainly hoped that cleansing measures 
would be sufficient, but as the days went by, 
I observed that first one toe and then another 

were becoming gangrenous, and I saw that the 
only thing to do was to secure amputation if 
possible. 


“The poor man was suffering terribly—_but 
alas | when they got wind of the fact that we 
were not satisfied with the results of our 
treatment,’ but were proposing something 
more drastic, they moved the man home when: 
we had made all arrangements to have Dr. 
McMaster come out. 


“If there had been a doctor on the spot, 
doubtless the limb could have received treat- 
ment, drastic if necessary, when the man came 
in, and he would have been saved these days 
of agony. 

“TI cannot imagine what his condition would 
be after he went home. We learned some days 
later that he was still living, and his foot was 


just the same.”’ 
* * * 


What I feel is this: The Canadian Presby- 
terilan Church, through its W.M.S., has under- 
taken a work of healing in the remote and very 
needy part of Central India. 

Is the Church satisfied to supply only par- 
tial and inadequate aid to this needy sphere ? 
With all the resources of our great country— 
with the example of these vears of heroic ser- 
vice and self-sacrifice in Hurope—with the 
spiritual appeal of this grand day of oppor- 
tunity, can you deny to Hat Piplia’s needy 
thousands its share in the blessings of present 


day medical and surgical skill? Do please 
consider the call. The plant is all here. The 
people are ready to aati nO SA ot the 


brings so much hisses and help in our ian 
of Canada. 


THE FAMINE IN CHINA 


It is beyond our grasp. More than twice 
the population of Canada are starving and 


“will have to be fed until June, or—die. 


Sad stories come—of parents drowning or 
selling their children rather than have 
them starve to death,—of families thus dying 
together—of parents dying from starvation, 
and children leit helpless. 

Our missionaries are in the midst of the 
famine region and are trying to save alive as 
many of these orphan children as they can 
shelter and provide for. 

Gifts are pouring in to the treasurer of our 
Church, Rev. Dr. Laird, Confederation Life 
Building, Toronto, but only the drops as yet 
before the needed shower. The mites are 
coming but the talents have only begun. 

About fifty thousand dollars has been re- 
ceived and cabled to China at this writing. 
But the stream must be kept up, and enlarged. 

Let the help be the special response to 
hunger’s cry. Hear in it ‘“‘l was hungry and 
ye fed Me.” ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, ye have done it 
unto ME.”’ 
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THE KOREA GENERAL ASSEMBLY. ~ 


In Korea there are four Presbyterian Mis- 
sions—the Canadian, the Australian, the 
U.S.A., Southern and Northern—each with a 
separate territory and a separate mission or- 
ganization. 

But the Korean converts of these four Mis- 
sions are united into one Presbyterian Church 
which is self-governing and independent. Its 
organization consists of thirteen Presbyteries 
and a General Assembly. 

* * * 


The ninth annual meeting of General As- 
sembly was held in Seoul in October last. 
There were over 160 Korean delegates and 
about 40 Western Missionaries present. (It 
is becoming necessary to speak of ‘“‘Western”’ 
missionaries now to distinguish us from the 
Korean foreign missionaries sent to Shan- 
tung). 

The capacity for self-government was never 
more evident than this year when all of the 
officers of the Assembly were elected from 
among the Korean brethren. The well-known 
evangelist, Pastor Kim Ik Tu, was elected 
Moderator. 

The Vice-Moderator was Pastor Yi Kui 

“ne, the first missionary sent out by the 
Kov».n Chureh to Quelpart, and one of the 
men who 19 the early days threw stones at the 
pioneer mis.ionaries in Pyeng Yang. 

* * * 


The Assembly has a committee working on 
revision of the constitution of the Presby- 
terian Church in Korea. Of necessity there 
will have to be a section defining the relations 
of the Western Missionary to the church. 

The latter is here in Korea temporarily 
and his relation is a peculiar one at present. 
While still a member of his home Presbytery 
and amenable: to its discipline alone, yet he 
has been given the privilege of sitting in the 
Korean Church courts with all the powers of 
an ordinary delegate. 

The Korea Presbyterian Council has made 
the recommendation that the Western Mis- 
sionary be an associate member of the Korean 
Presbyteries and General Assembly with the 
privilege of the floor and power to act on com- 
mittees when elected but without the right of 
vote in the General Assembly. 

The Korean members of the revision com- 
mittee regarded this suggestion as too drastic. 
They seem to prefer that the Western Mis- 
sionaries bring their letters to the Korean 
Presbyteries, but as this is not feasible for a 
number of reasons, the matter was laid over 
for further thought during the coming year. 

* 6 * * 

The keenest interest of the Assembly was 
aroused by the report of the Korean Board of 
Foreign Missions and by one of its returned 
missionaries, Pastor Pang. 

The first year General Assembly was or- 
ganized it was determined to start a foreign 
mission work for the Chinese in Shantung. 
Three Korean pastors have been maintained 
there by the contributions of the Korean 
Churches. 


They have met with Heel success and : 
have won the confidence of the foreign mis- 
_sion body in China and also of the Chinese 


among whom they are laboring. 


The Western Missionaries in Shantung have © 


allotted a territory 80 li by 250 li (3 li=1 
mile) to the Korea Presbyterian Church as its 
exclusive field for foreign mission work. 

They have turned over all converts, the 
church and school buildings and equipment 
to the Korean missionaries and the Chinese 
Christians have expressed their approval of 
the transfer. 

The population of the territory allotted is 
about 1,400,000 and has 5 organized churches, 
11 groups and 18 meeting places, with a total 
of about 500 Christians. 

The Korean missionaries are employing 
the same methods in their work among the 
Chinese that have been employed so success- 
fully here. 

Not only the Church in this land but the 
whole Church in China is looking on with 
great interest at the progress of the work 
under the hand of these Koreans. 

The Chinese Christians are reported to be 
saying that they are going to try and do the 
same as the Korean Church is doing. 


And so it is true that poor Korea, materially — 


and nationally weak, is growing in spiritual 
strength and is pushing out to help evangelize 
the Orient. 

The Assembly decided to send an additional 
missionary and passed a budget of 20,000 yen 
for this Shantung work. (yen=50 cents.) 


Cee Loe 2 


In addition to this work for the Chinese, 
the Koreans are sending missionaries to the 
Koreans of the dispersion in Shanghai, Man- 
churia, Siberia and Quelpart. A special offer- 


ing of 1,300 yen was taken on the floor of the ~ 
Assembly to maintain the missionary who is 


at work in Vladivostock. 
* November 24th was set aside as Korean 


Thanksgiving Day. The offerings on this day — 


are to go to the support of foreign mission 
work in Shantung. 


December 11th was set apart as a day for ’ 


special offerings to help rebuild the churches 
burned last year during the political disturb- 
ances. 

The scheme of the Sunday School Com- 
mittee to bring the Korean Sunday Schools 


up to the standard of the western Sunday iM 


Schools in organization and in teaching was 
adopted. It was recommended that Teacher 
Training Classes be held in each rea 
in connection with the Bible classes. 

* * * 


The Forward Movement Co tantees 


brought in a splendid report full of encourage- 
There were 942 churches which re- : 


ment. 
ported that they had entered into the For- 
ward Movement for advance in nine objects of 
endeavor. 


542 churches increased their regular ‘Sab- 
bath attendance 25%; 482 doubled their at- 
tendance at the mid-week prayer meeting; | 


537 increased their Sunday School attendance 


25%; 463 churches doubled the number of 
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families that were having family worship in 
\ the home. 

The whole church seems alive to the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of the present hour 
and many laborers are entering the harvest 
fields and reaping. Evangelistic meetings are 
being planned for the fall and winter all over 
the country. 

* * * 


At the devotional hour of the Assembly one 
of the speakers read parts of a letter from a 
pastor who had been imprisoned for several 
months in connection with the political dis- 
turbances last year. 

The pastor said that he was not able to be 
out and take his part in the Forward Move- 
ment campaigns, that he had been shut off 
from work for the Lord. 

But now he realizes that the Lord was send- 
ing him to prison to do a greater work within 
the prison walls than he would have been able 
to do otherwise. 

He was changed from eell to cell twenty- 
two times and in this way was enabled to 
meet men from all over the country. To 
these he preached the Gospel with earnest- 
ness and power. 100 decided to believe. Out 

of .these. he received 27 into the catechu- 
menate and baptized 4. His converts were 
z from eight different provinces. 
The total of all contributions of the Korea 
Presbyterian Church for 1919-20 was 50,000 
en. 
E From this review of the Assembly’s meet- 
ing, it may be seen that rapid strides are being 
made in the development of a self-governing 
self-propagating and self-supporting church.— 
In The Korea Mission Field. 
t 
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CHINA AND THE BIBLE. 


By Rev. Hucu Waite, YENCHENG, CHINA. 


Many missionaries have for years been dis- 
tressed to see men teaching the Chinese to 
distrust the Bible. The Chinese Christians 
do not welcome such views. Most of them 
were taught by the pioneer missionaries, who 
believed that men are lost sinners and who 
suffered all hardships to save the lost. 

Now the Chinese are being told that men 

are not much great sinners after all; that they 
do not need a Saviour to die for them; that 
Jesus is better than Buddha and can help 
them; but that some things are to be left out 
of the Bible; that Jesus was not born of a 
_-virgin, did not really rise from the dead, that 

"real scholarship can choose for itself how much 
of the Bible to believe. : 

A Bible teacher in a missionary university 
~ on the blackboard classified the miracles into 
three classes: those which can be believed, 
those which may possibly be true, and those 
___ which cannot be believed. 

The missionaries generally are loyal to the 
_ Bible, but a smaller radical element are try- 
ing to dominate things. Their method is to 
_ drug the missionary body with the union 
-_— opiate—it does not matter what you believe, 
--—s just get together. While we sleep they place 
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their men in positions of influence and silently 
- discredit the Bible. 


* * * 


But something has ‘‘broken loose.’’ The 
Bible lovers have waked up. I have never 
seen such a beautiful unity of spirit. We are 
Christians, enthused with a common aim—to 
stand for the Bible, for salvation from sin by 
a Redeemer. 

Two things waked us up. For some years 
an organization has been functioning known 
as the China Continuation Committee—‘“‘leg- 
atees’’ of the Edinburg Conference. 

Hitherto this committee has exercised no 
authority, merely worked for the co-ordinating 
and unifying of the work. Now they have 
taken upon themselves to call a general con- 
vention of all missions and churches in China 
to meet next May and organize a body with 
power to act. 

But the leading men in this Continuation 
Committee are radical as to the Bible. When 
they get an authoritative body over all mis- 
sion work, where will we be ? 


* * * 


Just at this juncture, in the summer of 
1920, conferences were held in. the summer re- 
sorts of China, led by Dr. W.. H. Griffith 
Thomas, late of Toronto, and Mr. C. G. 
Trumbull. 

At Kuling Dr. Thomas spoke so clearly and 
boldly for the Bible, that the radicals, especially 
the man who is prime mover in the Continua- 
tion Committee, antagonized him. 

The evangelicals threw themselves behind 
him. It resulted in an organization, ‘‘The 
Bible Union of China.’’ Most enthusiastic 
meetings were held. Some two hundred mis- 
sionaries immediately signed up and as people 
in the other resorts and in all parts of China 
hear of it, they are sending in names by the 
hundreds. 

Officers were elected and committees ap- 
pointed as follows: (1) Tio promote prayer 
that God will direct the movement, arouse the 
Church to the need of holding the funda- 
mentals and inspire men to preach the simple 
Gospel. (2) To promote study of the Bible. 
(3) To prepare literature apologetic and vital. 
(4) On personnel, to get evangelical men on 
the field and especially in the educational in- 
stitutions. (5) To work in the educational 
institutions by deputations and lectureships. 
(6) To maintain sound teaching in the theo- 
logical seminaries. (7) To secure represen- 
tation by the evangelicals on union move- 
ments, and especially in the General Con- 
vention of May, 1921. (8) To promote evan- 
gelism, deepen the devotional and missionary 
spirit. 

These Committees are live ones. They are’ 
meeting and planning and working. We be- 
lieve God started the movement and will 
support it. : 

The Radicals are up inarms. The Union is 
being misrepresented and abused. But it is 
going forward and bids fair to become a 
world-wide movement.—In the Presbyterian 
of the South. ! . 
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THE CALL OF INDIA TO-DAY. 


By Rev. J. S. Mackay, Our MISSIONARY. 


The presence of so much preventable pain, 
sorrow and ignorance, and the unbroken 
dominion of so many giant evils as exist in 
so vast a nonchristian country as India, 
constitutes in itself an insistent cry for men 
and women of to-day who ean directly give 
themselves to the propagation of the Gospel 
of light and joy and freedom; and a no less 
insistent cry to all who can indirectly help 
in so great an enterprise. 

India is passing through vital and far- 
reaching political changes in_ which the 
professional agitator, so productive of serious 
trouble in the home lands, finds a congenial 
atmosphere among the _ simple, credulous, 
illiterate masses of the people and he has 
already been responsible for untold: harm. 


Unless however, his efforts are met and 
counterbalanced by the propagators of light, 


the agitator’s worst work is yet to be done in, 


perverting the mind of the nation. 


* * * 


Since India assuredly is to have a 
constantly growing share in her own govern- 
ment and its administration, great importance 
must be attached to the character of the men 
who are called to the many positions of trust 
and responsibility that must be filled, and if 
the Gospel can produce men of integrity, 
fidelity and ability, surely this great need 
constitutes an appeal to all Christian people 
who can help to meet it. 

Time was when the Brahman well nigh 
held a monoply of education in India, but 
that condition has happily forever passed 
away, and in its stead the general desire for 
education among the masses of the people 
has, particularly in recent years, been greatly 
quickened, and great movements have been 
begun toward the attainment of that object. 

Some prominent reformers advocate that 
the one hundred and twenty thousand 
primary schools now in existence be doubled, 
others go further and advocate compulsory 
primary school education for all, while a 
very few districts, in theory at least, have 
adopted the latter. 

With such great demand for primary and 
consequently advanced education as well, 
where are suitable teachers to be had in 
anything like adequate numbers ? 

India does not possess them herself and 
a great challenge is thus laid before the 
Christian world to provide them and to do 
it as soon as possible. 

* * * 


If the Brahman monopolized education it 
is equally true he was the dominating influence 
in the Hindu religion, as its priest and prop- 
agator, and his easy manner of living has 


been and is being imitated by a great host of 


religious mendicants or beggars Of different 
kinds, estimated all the way from five to 
ten millions of men who, in themselves, 
Paes one of the many problems of 
ndia. 


Whatever may in justice be said as to the ° 


merit or power of Hinduism or of the very 
few disinterested propagators it possesses, 
any religion that tolerates the existence 
of such an army of leaders, to whom all 
honest toil is forbidden, but to most of whom, 
apparently no sin is too gross, has an economic 
condition to face, to which the mind of 
even the patient oriental will not indefinitely 
submit. 


Added to this it must be remembered the 


religious mendicant has little or no teaching 


to give the villagers among whom he is 
constantly wandering. 


Never a word of comfort has he for the 
sorrowing or the distressed, never a word of 
hope that gleamg through the dark tragedies 
of the nonchristian world, and in no ease a 
word of assurance that the sins of a lifetime, 
which occasionally arouse and trouble the 
deadened conscience of heathenism, can be 
adequately atoned for or forgiven. 


Gradually men are beginning everywhere 


to feel the burden of supporting such a 
multitude of useless and generally evil men. 
Some reformers are openly protesting at the 
upkeep of such a public nuisance and some 
dare to go to the length of suggesting that 
industrical centres be established where the 
ablebodied mendicant will be compelled to 
earn his living. 


Such as he is, if the religious leader is thus 
removed, and there is very strong likelihood 
that he will be in time, what is to become of 
the helpless masses who will then not have 
even the name of religious leaders ? 


Other reforms no less drastic and_ far- 
reaching in their influence are being introduced 
into the religious life of India. 


Particularly is this noticable in the various 
efforts made during the past few years to 
reform Hinduism itself, cutting off some of its 
grosser abuses and openly copying from 
Chrisianity, either parts of its teaching or 
methods of work, to save, if possible, a 
system which in many places, is surely yield- 
ing to the steady 
Jesus Christ. 


The quickened nationalistic spirit and — 
consequently rapidly changing political con-— 


dition, the economic, intellectual, and espe- 
cially the religious discontent manifest 


throughout the whole of the country con- ~ 
stitutes an appeal for the immediate and. 


sustained help of Christian people at home, 


from which they cannot turn away without — 


incurring grave responsibility. 


pressure of the Gospel of © 
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CHILDREN STARVING IN HONAN. 


Have you ever been hungry ? 

“Of course we have.” 

Yes, you have been what you called 
“hungry” but few of you have ever known real © 
hunger. And when hungry you have known 
where you could get food. ‘ 

But in Honan Mission with its eight 
millions of people, and in surrounding pro- 
vinces with twenty or thirty or forty millions 
in all, there is real, gaunt, pitiless hunger, for 
which there is no food, except the little that 
is sent in from outside that region. 

Think what it would mean to have twice, 
or thrice, or four times the population of all 
Canada, hungry, starving, and not knowing 
where to look for food of any kind. 

* * * 

Reve J.C: “Robertson, “D:D. the ‘S.S. 
Secretary of our Church, who has been to the 
World’s S.S. Conference in Japan, and 
visited our Honan Mission Kield in China, 
states :— 

“At many stations along the railway line 
we saw throngs of old men and women, boys 
and girls, and little children, with every 
mark of dire need, kept back from the train 
by Chinese soldiers, but begging for food in 
pathetic Re which rang in our ears for 
weeks.”’ 

“After more than a year of continuous 
drought, rain has come, fall wheat has been 
sown, and the outlook for a good crop next 
June is most encouraging. 

“Tf the starving millions can be fed for six 
months more they will then be able to care 
for themselves again.” 

* * * 
But how does money given in Canada feed 


the people in China? In this way. You 
send it to Rev. Dr. Laird, Confederation Life 


Bene Toronto, the treasurer of our 

« Church. 
He puts it into a Bank in Toronto. That 
Bank sends a telegram on a wire ‘‘cable”’ 


which carries the message in an instant of 
- time under the Pacific Ocean to China, asking 


a Bank there to pay the money to our mis- 
sionaries. 


_. The missionaries buy grain at some sea- 


port and have it taken into the famine region, 
and used very carefully in feeding the starv- 
ing people. 

Some of it is given in payment for work 
in making much needed roads for China; 
some of it in feeding the orphan children who 


have been’ gathered in to save them alive. 


Little folks in Canada have given their cents 
and dimes, saved by doing without something, 


x and felt in their happy little hearts that it is 


“more blessed to give than to receive.’ 


- HOW SOME LITTLE FOLKS GIVE. 


When Erskine Church, Montreal, was col- 
lecting for the China famine, one little girl 
brought five coppers to the treasurer—‘‘for 
those poor people in China.”’ 

How like to the story of the collection at 
the temple when a poor widow brought ‘‘two 
mites which make a farthing.”’ 

And Jesus looked on at this little girl here 
as surely as at the poor widow long ago, and 
was pleased to see the spirit manifested, for 
“He gave Himself.”’ 


Another little girl of five, in far away Kd- 
monton, Alberta, when given by her mother 
ae coppers to spend, was noticed laying one 

aside 

“What are you doing that for ?” 

“Why that is for our missionary box,’’ a 

“self-denial box” which a little church in the 
river valley at Edmonton had set up, and into 
which those who were willing dropped some 
of the things they were doing without. 


The Sunday School of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Sudbury, Ont., heartily voted to do without 
their treat of candies and fruit at their annual 
Christmas festival, and sent the cost of it, 
$50.00, to the starving children in our Honan 
Mission. A sample of many. 


The little Indian children in our Presby- 
terian Mission Home at Birtle, Manitoba, 
have sent their contribution, five dollars, to 
help feed some hungry little folk in China. 


THE BOY THAT IS WANTED 


Wanted—a boy that is manly, 
A boy that is kind and polite, 
A boy you can always depend on 
To do what he knows is right. 


A boy that is truthful and honest, 
And faithful and willing to work; 
But we have not a place that we care to 
disgrace 
With a boy that is ready to shirk. 


Wanted—a boy you ean tie to, 
A boy that is trusty and true, 
A boy that is good to the aged 
And kind to the little ones, too. 


A boy that is nice to the home folks, 
And pleasant to sister and brother; 

A boy who will try when things go awry, 
To be helpful to father and mother. 


These are the boys we depend on— 
Our hope for the future and then 
‘Grave problems of State and the world’s 
work await 
Such boys when they grow to be men.— 
Sel. 


. 


A BIBLE ALPHABET PUZZLE. 


A was a traitor hung by the hair; 

B was a folly built high in the air; 

C was a mountain o’er looking the sea; 

D was a nurse buried under a tree; 

E was a first born bad from his youth; 

F was a ruler who trembled at truth; 

G was a messenger sent with good words; 
H: was a mother who loaned to the Lord; 

I was a name received of.the Lord; 

J was a shepherd in Arabian land; 

K was a place near the desert of sand; 

L was a pauper begging his bread; 

M was an idol, an object of dread; 

N was an architect ages ago; 

O was arampart to keep out the foe; 

P was an isle, whence a saint looked above; 
Q was a Christian sainted in love; 

R was obscure, yet a mother of Kings; 

S was a Danite, who did wonderful things; 
T was a city that had a stronghold; 

U was a country productive of gold; 

V was a queen whom a King set aside; | 

Z was a place where a man wished to hide. 


Try how many of these persons, places and 


.things you can name. 


WHEN JERRY FILLED THE CHURCH. 


Snow lay in deep drifts and filled in the 
paths of the village homes. 

Jerry opened the front door and looked 
out. He caught a glimpse of the minister, 
standing on his doorstep. ; 

‘‘He doesn’t like empty seats, and he is 
the jolly kind, too. He was just like one of 
of us boys at the picnic at Blue Beach. Wish 
I could fill up a pew or two for him.” | 

Then he turned and bounded into the 
kitchen, hunting for his rubber boots. 

“I’m going to dig some paths so folks can go 
to church.”’ 

* * * 


How the snow did fiy as Jerry’s spade 
tossed it high on top of the drift and worked 
a path through grandfather’s gate. 

Next door lived the Widow Spear, who 
had no boys to dig paths for her. Jerry 
remembered that she didn’t get out to chureh 
very often on winter days, but he decided 
to dig her a path. 

Right across the street lived dear old 
Aunty Frail. He didn’t believe that her 
girls, who took such good care of her, would 
let her go out of doors this cold day, but he 
was going to dig her a path just the same. 

He wanted to dig one more path, so he 
bent over his spade and sent the snow flying 


out of Aunty Frail’s path, then sped down the 


street to Lame Peter’s gate. 

Soon Jerry was back home, and the bells 
were ringing for church. He had barely time 
to hurry into his Sabbath clothes, held ready 
in grandmother’s hands. 

“Grandfather says that we ought to be 
the first to go to church today, seeing the 
path is clear,’’ she explained. 
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As they entered grandfather’s pew, Jerry 
noticed that the church was already half 
filled and as the last bell rang out more folks 
filed in. The minister walked to the pulpit, 
his eyes all shiny as he looked down at the 
people. 


* *- * 


When the last prayer had been offered, 
and all the people stood at the, door shaking 
hands with the minister, Jerry heard him say, 
“T can’t tell you how glad I am that you all 
got out this morning.” 

“I’m glad I came,’ laughed the Widow 
Spear., “I woke up this morning and saw 
it so snowy that I said, ‘I can’t go to church 
today.’ But after that Jerry dug a path for 
me and I couldn’t stay home.”’ 

“And I want to thank Jerry for digging 
such a nice, clean path so I could get out this 
morning,” called out Aunty Frail, her face 
all sunshine. 

“Well, when I. saw Aunty Frail walking 
off to church this snowy morning, I said, 
‘If it’s fit for her to be out, I guess I can go as 
well,’ ”’ laughed a neighbor. : 

“When I saw the church yard filling up 
this wintry morning, I decided that I ought 
to be in church, so I came too,” said a stranger. 


“So you see, Jerry, how you filled the 


ehurch today,” exclaimed 
slapping Jerry on the back. 

Jerry's freckled cheeks crimsoned as he 
stammered, ‘‘I—I—why I didn’t do any- 
ne pa shovel two or three paths—that’s 
all.”’—Exz. 


the 


HOW TO BECOME A CHRISTIAN. 


Accept Christ as your Savior from sin, 
and publicly confess Him as such by joining 
the church of your choice. 

Begin the Christian life in a humble and 
trusting way, as the child begins with the 
alphabet at school. 

Don’t look for marvels. 
raptures, but trust expectantly for power 
to live in a way to please God. 

_ Believe that the Spirit of Christ will come 
into your heart and cause you to love God, 


minister, — 


Don’t. ask ‘for = 


and make you want to do His will; not because — 


you feel happy, but because you are definitely 
trusting Him to do what he has promised 
to do. ’ 


If you will confess and forsake your sins, and 
ask forgiveness, He says that even though 


they may be as scarlet He will blot them out, — 3 


and remember them against you no more 
forever. Believe it, and accept salvation 
as God’s free gift. 

He says He will enable you to live as a 
child of God should. Believe Him and under- 
take it. 


a 


He says He will help you to bear your) 


troubles. Trust Him and try Him.' | 


He says He will give you strength for every 
duty; power to resist temptation, and grace 


sufficient for every day. Take Him at His . 


word and you will soon know for yourself 
how blessed it is to trust and obey.—Sel. 
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seemed to kill her thoughtlessness that was 
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WAS IT WORTH WHILE? 


Mission Hospital Incidents. 
Rassie, a girl of about sixteen, was three 


years ago brought us by four raw heathen. 


Her body was covered with charms and I can 
remember her shrill cries of fear and pain. I 
recall how, for weeks ,she hung in the balance 
of life and death and how we tried to tell her 
the way of life. 

She lived, and a few months ago was taken 
into full membership and is one of our bright- 
est girls in the school. Was it worth while ? 

* * * 


Kugi, a young woman totally blind for 
years, was brought in by her mother and four 


sisters, a four or five days’ journey. When 


we examined her and said there was hope, how 
their faces brightened ! 

I remember the morning when we removed 
the bandages and as they gathered around 
her they asked, ‘‘Can you see me? What is 
this ?’’ and so on. How happy they were 
when she answered correctly. wily 

During the days of waiting to return home 
we tried to make her see Jesus, the Light of 
the world, and she said, ‘‘A new life begins to 
dawn in me.’”’ Was it worth while ? 

* * * 


Mahigo, a middle-aged woman with an 
enormous growth on her neck, was so dreadful 
in appearance that her husband drove her 
away. After we had removed the growth, to 


- the astonishment of all the natives, he pleaded 


for her to come back and agreed to live where 
she wished to, near a Christian station, so that 
she could attend services. 

Was it worth while to unite this family and 
bring,them under Christian influence ? 

* * * 

Hassan, a leader among the Mohammedans, 
had been sick for years. He tried all the 
native and Indian doctors, and as a last resort 
he sent for me. Heimproved, and is now well. 

To-day he is collecting money among the 
followers of thé False Prophet, to help with 
our hospital. Did you ever hear of a follower 
of Mohammed giving money for a Christian 
hospital ? 

Was it worth while ?—Missionary Friend. 


MARION’S NEW LIFE. 


is a different girl since her 
said one of the friends 
of a young girl whose brother had .been 
‘killed in action.” 

‘Marion was always such a gay little 
butterfly and adored her brother so, and 
depended so greatly on him that I was 
afraid his death would completely crush her. 

‘‘But instead she’s so sweet and calm and 


* | “Marion 


thoughtful for others, and just full of the 


kindliest fun. How ean she be so strong and 


brave and different ?”’ 
“T think Harry’s death did crush something 
said. the older woman. “It 


rapidly becoming selfishness. In its place 


a new faith and courage have been born 
in her. 

‘‘And the work she has taken up in the Sab- 
bath School and the girls’ club fe helping to 
fill the emptiness of her heart, and is bringing 
her unexpected happiness. 

“Marion is getting more out of life, and 
seeing farther into the life beyond than she 
ever dreamed possible a few months ago. 
Her suffering has brought her unlooked for 
blessings.’”’—E x. 


A SEASIDE. CURE. 


A busy scene two ladies saw as they sat on 
the shore. Laughing, shouting youngsters 
all healthy and happy, except one. 

''There he was, close to them, pail upside 
down on the sand, spade beside it, sitting 
with his back to all the others, his head on 
his hand, looking bored and miserable. 

“T don’t believe that boy is well,” said one 
of we ladies. 

‘“‘He isn’t,’’ replied the other. ‘He is 
boy, and he has been ill. The doctor told ee 
I would get him quite well if I took him to the 
sea and let him play all day on the sand. But 
he isn’t getting any better. And he won’t 
play; that’s how he sits half the morning.”’ 

I know a better prescription than your 
doctors.” 

“What is that ?”’ 

“Call him, and let me try it.” 

“Cyril! But the boy did not move. 
‘Cyril! Cyril ! come here a minute.”’ 

Slowly he got up, left his spade and pail 
where they were, and came, mumbling to 
himself, ‘‘She’s going to tease me about not 
playing; I do wish everybody would let me 
alone.” 

“Cyril, if you.are not too busy, I wish you 
would help me, if your mother will let you.” 

This was astonishing. Cyril had been ac- 
customed for months to be the helped, not 
the helper. He looked rather doubtfully at 
his mother, but the strange lady went on 
briskly. 

“You see that» yellow cottage over there, 
about a quarter of a mile away. There is a 
lame boy there, and I want to send him an 
apple. Would you kindly take it ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, certainly,’’ Cyril replied, and 
was almost surprised at himself. 

As she fished the apple out of a bag, the 
strange lady said, “‘I expect he’ll be glad to 
see you. | He is rather lonesome, for he can’t 
get out of the house by himself; but he might 
with you to help him.’ 

“Me to help, again!” thought Cyril; but 
he. did not say anything. 

A week later you would not have known 
Cyril. He forgot to mope, because there was 
so much to do helping lame Lucien. 

But on his journeys along the beach to and 
from the cottage he found other people who 
were glad, of a bit of help in their play. And 
soon every boy and girl on the beach was glad 
to see Cyril, and he was as jolly as any of 
them. The strange lady’s prescription had 
cured him. 


FRED’S REGULAR GUEST. — 


ipl don’ t know what’s the matter with Fred 
tonight,’’ said mother. ‘You know what a 
mess he usually keeps his room in. Well, he 
went up and began tidying up. And as he was 
going to bed | heard him talking away to him- 
self.”’ 

“He ate a good supper, didn’t he?’’ said 
father. ‘‘And he seemed to be in good spirits?” 

‘Oh wes.” 

“Humph! I wouldn’t worry about any boy 
if he eats well and keeps happy.” And Mr. 
Whitely turned again to his book. 

The next morning Mr. Whitely went to 
Fred’s door and ealled, ‘‘What ho! Time to get 

up!’ After five minutes he went back to give 
the second call that was always needed to 
produce any effect. But to his astonishment 
Fred was up and nearly dressed. 

At breakfast Fred seemed to be in a specially 
good humor. He paid great attention to his 
mother and his young sister, whose every want 
he seemed to provide for before they knew it. 

Recess found Fred out in the school grounds 
with the first of those who raced from the 
building as soon as the bell rang. ‘‘Whew!’’ 
he said, softly, as if to a companion. ha 
guess I’ve earned a wee rest. That was hard 
work, sir.” 

After supper came the lessons, which were 
usually started only when both father and 
mother insisted that Fred ‘should go upstairs 
and get at them. 

This evening, however, he slipped away 
from the living room without a word being 
said and worked so hard at what he had to do 
that he was finished early in the evening and 
had an hour left to spend with the others after- 
ward. 

ay es, sir,’ he mumbled, as he went down- 
stairs, ‘this is the best yet. I’m jolly glad 
you came.’ 

When at last he was safely settled in bed his 
father went into his room and sat down beside 
him. 

“Hred, what does it mean?’’ 

‘‘Can’t you guess?”’ 

‘‘No; we've been trying to guess, 
ean’t. Let’s hear all about it.” 

‘Well, I’ll tell you straight. You see, it all 
started in Sabbath school. We were reading 
about Christ visiting in different homes, and 
I wondered what it’d be like if He came here 
and stayed with us for a while. 

‘And then I got to thinking what it would 
be likeif I had to take Him with me all day and 
let Him see everything Ido. So I thought I’d 
try the experiment and see how it’d feel, and 
I’ve been thinking all day that He was with me 
every where.”’ 

‘Oh, now I see. And how did it pan out?” 

“Pan out? It was great! First, I thought if 
He came to stay in my room it’d be better to 
have it cleaned up a bit, because I wouldn’t 
like to have Him see it all untidy. So I straight- 
ened it up last night, and I changed the books 
on my desk and put the ones I thought He’d 
want to see here. 

**And I pretended to say’ ‘good night’ and 
‘good morning’, and all that sort o’ thing. And 


but we 


as 
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then, of course, I had to do things like He’d 
want me to do, so I’ve been trying to please 
Him all day. It was pretty tough sometimes— 
at school and in baseball this afternoon ‘es- 
pecially.”’ 

“And did you find it as satisfactory as try- 
ing to please yourself?’’ 

“Tt certainly seemed as if I was sort on 
gettin’ somewhere, you know, instead o’ drift- 
in’ along I don’t know where.”’ 

“And do you plan to keep it up after today?” 


“Tve just told Him Id like to change Him 
—what is it they eall the visitors in eet who 
only stay one night?” 

“Transients, I guess.” 

“Yes, that’s it. Well, to change Him from 
a transient to a regular guest.”’ 

—Christian Vanguard. 


HOW THE CHEER PASSED ALONG 


‘““T like the way you keep things running 
in your section, Parker,” said the manager 
in a big store toa floor walker, ‘ ‘it sets a good 
standard.” 

The man’s heart warmed. ‘Tt wasn’t long 
before he was saying to a salesgirl: 


‘““You have a very successful way of hand- © 


ling hard customers, Miss Belle.’’ 


Miss Belle was so happy that when she went _ 


out to lunch she just couldn’t help saying to 
the girl who served her order, “It’s good of 
you to be so prompt. You must have guessed 
that i want to take a walk this nice noon 
hour.”’ 

The waitress carried the cheer in her Hee 
all the rest of the day and when her little 
brother settled down to his studies that eve- 
ning, she said :— 

‘“‘Tt’s not every girl who has a brother who 
stays in at nights and studies and gets ready to 
make something of himself, instead of running 


the streets and getting into bad company. — 


I’m proud of you, Jimmy boy. You’re my 
heart’s comfort.” Jimmy dug into his work 
all the harder and next day he said to the 
teacher who had patiently explained a hard 
point. ‘‘You certainly know how to make it 
clear. I wish I knew as much as you do,” 
and a little imp of discouragement fled from 
the tired teacher’s heart at once. 


On her way home’she said to the boy whe 
sold her a paper: 

‘‘Tt’s nice to know I can depend on finding 
you here, right on time, every afternoon, Billy. 
You'll make a good business man some day.” 


Billy went home in such a glow of good 
feeling that he fairly shouted at sight and 
smell of the homely supper. 

“Say, mother, but you’re the dandy cook. 


A fellow can put in his best licks with a supper 
and a mother like this at home waiting for . 


him.’ 
At the word of praise, there vanished bas- 


kets of clothes to be washed and office floors 

to be scrubbed; and the world was a good © 
place to live in, when one had a fine boy like — 
Billy coming home nights with his bit of ~ 


money and his blarney.—Sel. 


Life and Work 


MOTHER’S GOOD NIGHT KISS. 


often wonder if Mother realizes what 
that last kiss and tender pat means to a, child 


~as she tucks him into bed ! 


Perhaps the caress would be given oftener 
and with added gentleness if she knew what 
an influence it had upon the unfolding of a 
little new life. 

Few children express in words what they 
feel about the goodnight caress, but one 
mother was rewarded one morning by a 
voice beside her bed saying ‘‘Mother, I just 
always have to hug you first. in the morning 
‘cause you always hug me last at night.” 


. The influence of that hour may last through 
adolescence and youth. One grown: up son 
away at college wrote to his mother, ‘‘Do 
you remember how after I had been naughty 
I was always sorry, but I could not say a 


‘word until I had plumped down into your lap 


before going to bed and bored my head into 
your neck ? 

“T would be a pretty big lapful now but I 
wish I could try it. It was not even the 
same after I got big and sat on your bed 
telling you about parties and things.”’ 


It is_at the sleepy hour that ‘intimate 
little confidences are given and quaint ideas 
expressed that lie too deep to be said in the 
midst of the happenings of the day. 


The mother who pauses to lend a sym- 
pathetic ear to little folks—and growing up 
folks—will gain and keep an intimacy and 
understanding companionship that will prove 
a safeguard and happy memory.—-Sel. 


HOPE FOR ‘“‘WHOSOEVER WILL.’’ 


It had been a busy day for the Presbyterian 
Sabbath-school missionary and, as he was 


returning home on a late train, he was read- 


ing a large print copy of the New Testament. 

A big, red-faced man sitting across the aisle 
suddenly leaned over and said: 

‘‘Pardon me, friend, but I would like to ask 
you a question.” 

Supposing that it was one of those old 
questions about where Cain got his wife or 
why does God allow people to suffer, the 
missionary patiently told him he could ask 
the question. This is what he asked: 

‘Ts there any redemption for a bartender ?”’ 

The story of Jesus Christ, who died for 


_ the chief of sinners, was told, and as the train 


pulled into the depot the sin-sick bar-tender 
accepted a little Gospel of John and taking 
the missionary by the hand, said: 


‘I am glad that I met you. I will think 


: about what you have said ‘and will read this 


book.” 

The missionary could not help feeling that 
if he had not been reading his New Testament 
on the train that night, God would not have 


_ study-door. 
“ erying. 


used him to point a bar-tender to the Lamb 
of God who takes away the sin of the world. 


HIS THEORY OF REDEMPTION FAILED. 


Bishop Fowler tells that when he was a 
young preacher he conceived a theory of 
redemption all his own, which he named, 
“The Geology of Character.”’ In his theory, 
redemption was a gradual process, in which 
strata were laid until the completion of 
character. It seemed to him satisfactory. 


He had it worked out to perfection, as he 
thought, when one day a knock came on his 
A little barefoot girl stood there 
“Mr. Fowler, my papa is awful sick, 
and he sent me to fetch you over to see him.” 


He followed the little girl up a side street, 
into a humble cottage, and there, lying on a 
bed, he saw a man, who it was evident had 
only a few hours to live. 


Bishop Fowler sat down, taking the man’s 
hand in his. , The sick man opened his eyes, 
and said:—‘‘Mr. Fowler, I have been to hear 
you preach, and [ have been inspired and 
helped by your great sermons, but I have 
never taken any interest in religion. J know 
I have only a short time to live. I don’t 
want to go out into eternity ona guess. Mr. 
Fowler, can you tell me what I must do to 
be saved ?” 

The bishop said, as he looked into the eyes 
of the dying man, whom he knew had only 
a few hours to live, there came before him 
his well worked-out theory of geology of 
character, strata upon strata in a slow process 
of building. He said, however fine such a 
theory might be—in theory—it was not for 
such a man, in such an hour, and such a time. 


What would be tell the dying man? He 
eroped around in the dark rooms of his*mind 
for an answer. There was but one thing he 
could say and, unbidden, there came to 
Fowler’s lips those words which have spelled 
redemption and salvation to millions of 
people, ‘‘Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved.’’ 

The man nodded his head, ‘‘I do,’”’ and with 
a smile on his face he drifted out with the tide. 

That’s the mission of the Church—to 
preach and live Christ and Him crucified.— 
Ex. 


SATISFY THE SOUL. 


As our bodies demand bread, so our souls 
ery out for spiritual food and starve if they 
are not fed. The activities of physical and 
intellectual life may cause us to forget the 
needs of our souls until the still small voice 
is no longer heard. 


Let us feed upon the Word and by prayer 
keep our natures open to divine influences. 
Then we may spiritualize our daily tasks and 
in all things glorify God. Thus we grow 
strong and overcome the enemies of our souls. 


‘—Arkansas Methodist. 
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A FRIEND 


“You had better send for some friend at 
once,” said the doctor. The girl lay silent. 
He saw the slow tears gather. . 

Presently she spoke: “‘It isn’t the dying. 
I have known that for some time. It is only 
that it seems so—lonesome. I haven’t a rela- 
tive in the world nearer than a cousin, and not 
a friend to whom I can send.”’ 

“Tt is very foolish of me’’—with a small, 
brave, appealing smile—‘‘to care for that now, 
isn’t, it?” 

The doctor’s hand closed over the thin one 
with stanech friendship in its firm touch. He 
had seen many young lives meet their sentence. 
He had never seen one meet it more bravely. 

“That is where you are wrong, you have 
three friends at least. 
Baker is another. The third one will come to 
you today.” : 


‘“A friend of mine—coming today? Who 
can it be? Why, there isn’t anybody.” 
‘“‘You will know more before night. Now, 


I want you to promise you will eat all that 
Miss Baker brings to you. Will you?” 

““Yes.”” There was a bright spot of excited 
color in each cheek. What would she not do 
for a friend to help her down the unknown 
way of these last weeks? 


* % * 


Presently she slept a little. She woke at the 
sound of a light knock and a low voice. 

‘‘May I come in, dear?”’ 

‘‘Please,”’ the girl gasped. If she should be 
a disappointment—this unknown friend! 

The door opened softly, and the two faced 
each other— the gray-haired woman with the 
brave, sweet, serene face, and the girl who had 
so little time to live. ; 

The girl gave.a little ery. ‘‘Oh, how did you 
know that I wanted you—when I never had 
seen you?” 

The girl was taken home to Mrs. Dana’s 
that afternoon. The next day she waited 
impatiently for the doctor. 

‘“‘Who is she?’ was her eager question. 
‘Tell me all. How did she come to me? It is 
the most wonderful thing that ever happened 
in my life. It is so beautiful to have it—at 
the last!” 

The doctor nodded; he had known how it 
-would be. He told the story briefly—of the 
fight for the life of an only daughter, of the 
defeat at the end, of the love which immed- 
iately turned its own sorrow into service. 

_For six years now this woman had been 
giving herself to other girls who were fighting 
their sad battle with the same foe. Each, 
until death or recovery put an end to the need, 
became her daughter, with full rights to all care 
and devotion. 

The sick girl, who was no longer alone, mur- 
mured a few words. 

‘‘What did you say?” the doctor asked. 

Catherine looked up at him, smiling. ‘‘It 
was just a bit out of one of the psalms,’’ she 
said. “It made me think of Mrs. Dana. ‘Who, 
passing through the valley of Baca, make it a 
well.’”’—Sel. 


I am one, and Miss* 
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REGULAR CHURCH-GOING. 


Church going is one method of Con- 
fessing Christ, and a very important and 
essential way of working for Him. 

As one goes regularly to church he shows 
his respect for God, his interest in spiritual 
things, and his desire for the salvation of 
himself and others. : 

For the sake of one’s own spiritual life ~ 
he should be in his place in God’s house 
every Sabbath. Of course church-zoing is 
not everything, but those who make light 
of the Church and its services make little 
of Jesus Christ, and are not counted by the 
community as on Christ’s side. 

One may not always hear a great sermon 
by going to church. If one attends for the 
enjoyment of art, in the music, in the elo- 
quence of the sermon, or in the architecture, 
he may often be disappointed. 

But if he goes to worship God, he may ~ 
always have the blessing. If he does not 
have this as his purpose no sermon will do 
him any good, and no musie will be for more 
than a selfish pleasure, for he has a selfish 
and a worldly heart. 

* * * 


An important thing in regular church 
going is its influence for good upon the lives 
of others. 

A young man who came from a small 
town to a city sometimes attended a large 
church, and he saw the prominent men of the 
community in the congregation. 

He was led to reflect that if these leading | 
business and professional men found it worth 
while to attend church and to be Christians, 
it might be worth while for him, too. 

And God’s Spirit used the chureh-going 
habit of these men to the spiritual impression 
of this young man, who became a Christian 
and a member of the Church. 

As one sets his face towards the church 
and its service on the Sabbath,:and walks 
alone or with his family to the place of wor- 
ship, he sets a proper example to all who see 
him, a reproof to those who neglect, an 
encouragement to those who love God and 
His house and His ways. 

It is worth the effort for one to be at 
church at every service. Irregular attendance 
is next to nothing. The Sabbath-school 
teacher who is irregular in attendance soon 
scatters and destroys her class. 

The mother who would care for her baby 


only one day out of two, or three, would soon . 


have no baby. The engineer who reports 
only once or twice in a week loses his job. 
The bank cashier or teller who comes to the 
bank only when it suits him will soon win 
discharge. The farmer who plants just as 
it strikes him, just such days as he finds 
convenient, will have but little to harvest. 


If we have the spirit of devoted and enter- 


prising earnestness in building up the cause 
of Christ on earth, we will be in our places 
every Sabbath at the church service, if 
possible. That is sure. And there will be 


results over which God and our hearts will 


rejoice.—Herald and Presbyter. ; 


: JANUARY, 1921 


' By Rev. Wo. Sunpay, D.D., 


THE EVANGELISTIC CHURCH. . 
(Brtuy SunDAY). 


’ The Church has been victorious in pro- 
portion as she has been evangelistic. The 
real need to-day is a tidal wave of the old- 
time religion that has warmed the cold 
world’s heart for two thousand years. The 
only thing that will save the world is the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The attempt to substitute social service 
in the place of regeneration is of the devil. 
I have no quarrel with social service, educa- 
tion, and institutional efforts in which the 
modern Church engages, providing such work 
is not put in the place of the real soul-saving 
mission of the Church. |. 

The thousand and one make-shifts now 
used in place of the atonement are well and 
good in their place, but their place is not in 
the Church. ‘The electric light is better than 
the tallow candle, but it is no substitute for 
the sun ! 

You cannot bathe anybody into the 
kingdom of God—you cannot change their 
hearts by changing their sanitation. 

The only: way into the Kingdom of God is 
by the Cross of Christ. The hurrying crowd 
in the street is saying to the Church, “When 
you have something definite to say to us on 
the issues of life and death, heaven and hell 
and salvation, we will stop and listen to 

ou. 

The Church must uphold the Crucified 
Christ as man’s hope of salvation. If the 
pulpit becomes the mouthpiece of modern 
doubt: and the miserable twentieth century 
heresy, called “Liberalism,” the land will be 
swept with a flood tide of moral miasma. 


It is said the German universities are - 


responsible for the blood tide that has deluged 
the world since August 1, 1914. They 
trained the military leaders, they poisoned 
the pulpit, they debauched the moral mind 
of the German people until they defied and 
sneered at the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

If we have the sins of Babylon and Ger- 
many, we will have their judgments, as sure 
as God is God !—In “Presbyterian of the 
South.”’ 


‘‘SUPPOSE.’’ 


Suppose there was a dad who had a couple 
of youngsters ! 

Suppose that dad spends all his time 
thinking about business. He’s grown into 
that habit, and the family have noticed it. 

Suppose one son would like. very much to 

make a pal of his dad—but cannot find 
opportunity when dad spends most of his 
evenings away. — 
- Suppose son gets to drifting out in the 
evening, and his habits become a bit raw- 
edged. He’s not a bad sort of ason, but he 
misses the dad he has always hoped to grow 
up with, and, in search of someone of his 
own sex to talk to about things, he becomes 
an away-from-home sort of a son. 

Suppose that dad had been the sort that 


would take the son under his wing—give 
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him a share of his time and show a real 
fatherly interest, what a different boy and 
man that son might have been. 


HOW MUCH DO YOU WEAR? 


A missionary at home on furlough was 
invited to a dinner at a great summer resort, 
where he met many women of prominence 
and position. 

. After dinner he went to his room andwrote 
a letter to his wife. He said. 

‘“‘Dear Wife: I’ve had dinner at the great 
Hotel The company was wonderful. 
I saw strange things to-day. Many women 
were present. There were some who wore, 
to my certain knowledge, one church, forty 
cottage organs and twenty libraries.”’ 

In his great longing for money to provide - 
the gospel for hungering millions, he could 
not refrain from estimating the silks, satins 
and diamonds of the guests at the dinner in 
terms of his people’s need. 

If God gives us money to send to perishing 
millions the Good News of a Saviour from 
sin, and we spend it in needless luxuries, 
what does He think of it ? 


ADORNING THE DOCTRINE. 


There are as many types of Christianity as 
there are Christians, and not all these types 
are pleasant or attractive. 

There are gloomy Christians, pessimistic 
Christians, and a host of other types which 
are the reverse of attractive. 

Whatever else these may do, they do not 
‘“‘adorn’”’ the doctrine of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Of course some will argue that 
a selfish, a sulky, or a quarrelsome Christian 
is an impossibility. We shall not dispute 
the matter, but we know that there are people 
of this type who claim to be Christians, and 
who also show some of the marks of 
Christianity. 

But there is a great host of kindly souls 

who make the lives of others pleasant by 
their cheerful outlook; whose kind and 
appreciative speech heals the thousands of 
wounds which severe and eareless words 
have made; whose religion lies in their finger 
tips as well as in their tongues; whose piety 
is so sugar-coated with kindness that even 
the severest critic of the churches is con- 
strained to admit that “‘of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.”’ 
‘ After all, every saint is human, and every 
man who adorns the doctrine which he 
preaches is open to criticism upon probably 
a score of points. And yet he adorns the 
doctrine. 

The question is not how many or how few 
are his failings, but how attractive does he 
make Christianity to his boys and girls, his 
neighbors and his friends ? 

It can be made attractive, and it is of prime 
importance to the world that it should be 
made attractive, and it is our business to 
see that it is done, not by our neighbors 
alone, but hy ourselves. — The Christian 
Guardian. 


World Wide 


The Synod: of the Presbyterian Church 
of England is in future to be known as The 
General Assembly. 


- In the Boxer massacres in China, during 
1899 and 1900, 188 Protestant missionaries 
and their children and about 5,000 native 
Protestant converts were slain. 


‘In New York City only 300 out of 3,700 
physicians have applied for a renewal of their 
licenses to prescribe whiskey. Evidently 
either the demand is less or the doctors are 
prescribing other things.”’ 


One of every ten people in the U.S.A. is a 
negro. The present negro population is 
_ between ten and eleven millions against four 
millions in 1865, after the abolition of slavery. 
This is a vast Home Mission field, as yet but 
poorly cultivated. 


The negroes of the South, who were four 
millions when freed, now number over ten 
millions, more than the whole population of 
Canada, and it shows their progress since 
the days of slavery that they have now 400 
papers and magazines. 


In Glasgow, 183,560 electors voted for 
‘no change’ in the license system, and 
149,776 voted fora change. Scotland appears 
to be where Canada was a few years ago, 
and a few years hence she will peobably be 
where Canada is to-day—largely dry.”’ 


One hundred years ago, Rev. John Scudder, 
M.D., sailed for India and began his work as a 
medical missionary. Fifty years ago, Clara 
Swain, M.D., went to India to begin medica| 
work for women and children. Medicay 
missions thus celebrates a jubilee and a 
centenary. 


When the War Cabinet received General 
Haig’s message that the British Army had its 
back to the wall they sat in silence. A mem- 
ber said, ‘‘It is ‘Heaven help us now.’ ”’ ‘‘That’s 
just where we are. Let us ask Heaven,” said 
the Prime Minister, Lloyd George. And the 
Cabinet meeting became a prayer meeting. 


The recent vote on stopping liquor impor- 
tation in the three prairie provinces are as 
follows: Alberta—ballots cast, 109,000; dry 
majority, 19,000. Saskatchewan—ballots east 
139,000; dry majority, 25,000. Manitoba— 
ballots cast, 109,746; dry majority, 9,618. 
ne re Scotia the dry majority was about 


A year ago there were officially estimated to 
be 60,000,000 gallons of liquor in the U.S.A. 
and now it is officially stated that 50,000,000 
gallons remain— that 10,000,000 gallons were 
consumed during the year. That seems a 


large quantity, but the previous average 
yearly consumption was about 120,000,000 
gallons. + 


- ZIONISM IN PALESTINE. 


The establishment of a Jewish state in 
Palestine has been hailed as the fulfilment of 
prophesies of the return of the Jews to their 
ancient land, but it is by no means sure that 
such a State can be established and main- 
tained. 

The majority of the people of Palestine are. 
not Jews and do not want a Jewish govern- 
ment., If the late war has established the 
principle of ‘‘national determination” on the 
right of the people of each land to determine 
their own form of government, it is not clear 
that Palestine should be made an exception. 

An equally serious difficulty is that the 
majority of Jews take no interest in the scheme 
They are not Zionists. Canvass of opinions as 
expressed in various publications shows that 
the line between Zionists and anti-Zionists is 
clearly drawn and that the migration of Jews 
from other lands to the holy land will not 


“be general. 


However, it is possible that with settled 
conditions there may be an increasing migra- 
tion which, in time, will give the Jews a 
majority of the population and the control of 
the state.—Herald and Presbyter. 


THE WORLD’S METHODISM. 


The Methodists of the U.S.A. number 
fifteen different bodies, 
bers, a gain in nine years of 894,168. 


Canada has two bodies (the B.M.E. 


numbering only 700) with a total of 387,421, — 


a gain in nine years of 34,081. The Methodist 
Chureh of Japan is counted in this section, 
and numbers 20,000. 

Great Britain has five Methodist bodies, 
with a total of 1,269,482 members, and a 
gain in nine years of 61,592. 

Australia and New Zealand total 383,610 
members, a gain of 78,586. 


The world total is 9, 832,107, again in nine 


years of 1,063,480. 

The Methodist population of the ond 
members, probationers, and adherents, is 
estimated at 36,622,190, an increase in nine 
years of 3,935, 341. This population is dis- 
tributed as follows: United States, Canada, 
and Japan, 29,253,805; Great Britain and 
Australasia, 7,369,385. . 


with 7,950,809 mem-- 


a 


The increase in the past nine years is not 


very large, but it must be remembered that 
those years include the five war years. 


The net world gain in members for the nine 


years is 1,063,491, or only 46,000 less than the 
net gain for the preceding ten years, and our 


record for 1910-1920 will probably be two. 


or three hundred thousand ahead _ of the 
increase in the decade 1900-10. Tee 
Guardian. 


a 
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FRENCH PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 


Few realise their extent. In Africa they 


- occupy no fewer than five distinct fields; 


(1) Senegal; (2) Congoland; (3) The Camer- 
roons; (4) Basutoland, and (5) Barotseland 
on the Zambesi. 


In the South Seas they occupy: (1) Tahiti 
and the Society Islands, and (2) New Cale- 
donia and Mare and the Loyalty group; 
while along with the London Missionary 
Society and the Friends they are cultivating 
the great Mission field of Madagascar. 


Britain has a special interest in their 
Basutoland and Barotseland Missions. Both 
of these large regions are British Crown 
and during the war it was the 
privilege’ of a committee of English and 
Scottish Christians to find material help for 
the Paris Protestant Society, so that under 
the heavy pressure of the war exigencies, the 
mission work in those two fields should con- 
tinue to go forward. 

* * * 

‘The Mission in Basutoland was begun in 
1833. It has passed through many vicissi- 
tudes of war and other troubles, which ‘threat- 
ened} the very existence of the race; but by 
the favour of God they have survived them 
all, and the Mission has a record of_ success 
of which it is a joy to read. 

In full membership in the Church there are 
now in all 29,682 men and women. Of cate- 
chumens or applicants for baptism there are 


13,515, and of scholars in regular attendance 


no fewer than 27,281. The Church collections 
last year amounted to 224,159 frances, and the 
school fees to 79,784 frances. 


To oversee and direct this immense work in 
31 central stations with 307 annexes and 363 
schools, there were last year 11 missionaries for 
the widespread stations, annexes and schools; 
one theological teacher for the training of 
native pastors; one Bible School teacher for 
the training of evangelists; one normal school 


- teacher with three assistant European teachers 


in the Normal School, four in the schools for 
girls, three in the Industrial School and three 
in the book and printing offices. 

The bare enumeration of these details shows 
how wonderfully the Lord has blessed the 
work of our French brethren. 


Of natives are 18 pastors; 247 evangelists; 
51 evangelists who also teach; 650 ‘teachers, 
and 26 teachers who do some evangelistic 

- work; nearly one thousand in all. 

The Normal School at Marija is one of the 

best in the whole of South Africa. 


* * * 
In the Barotseland Mission, on the Zambesi, 


there are eight principal stations with 16 


annexes and 25 schools. The staff consists of 


- eight missionaries, two assistant missionaries 
_ for the Normal School, six lady teachers and 


three nurses. 
The members of the churches number 78 


3 men and 73 women; the catechumens are 201, 
i 


of whom 91 are new ‘during the twelve months; 
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the scholars number 1,137, viz., 923 boys and 
214 girls. The church eollections last year 
amounted to £87 6s. 7d., and the school fees 
to £89 17s. 6d. 


It is still the day of small things in Barotse- 
land, and yet the changes since Coillard, in 
1884, planted the Mission, are immense. In- 
stead of King Lewanika with his 200 wives, we 
have his son, King Litia, a member of the 
Church, with his one wife. 


Slavery is by law abolished, and the king 
has set his face firmly against the drinking 
customs of the chiefs and people. 


The missionaries rejoice in great difficulties 
already overcome on a peculiarly hard field, 
and they wait with confidence and expectation 
for times of blessing. 

; * * * 

A touching war story comes from. the 
Zambesi Mission field. In 1915 Robert Dieter- 
len, then working at Lukona, in Barotseland, 
returned to France to fight for his country, 
and fell the same year. 


He was already engaged to Mlle. Schneller, 
and the Journal des Missions Evangeliques, of 
October, 1920, tells us of the arrival of Mlle. 
Schneller in Barotseland to take up work as a 
missionary teacher at the station where R. 
Dieterlen was working up to August, 1915. 


Mlle. Sehneller writes of her first Sunday 
at Lukona:— 


“Tam writing in what was his own room 
with his furniture all around, and you can 
understand the thoughts which press in on me. 
Everything here brings him to remembrance 
in this house where he lived and loved. 


And that which especially rejoices me now is 
that his memory still lives in so many hearts. 
The people came in crowds yesterday morning 
before Divine Service to greet me and to bring 
me their gifts, platefuls of sweet potatoes and 
of ground nuts. I was never so overwhelmed. 


Naturally, I have been greatly touched by 
those marks of sympathy and I would fain 
have been better able to acknowledge the kind- 
ness of all these dear people. There were many 
old men and old women in particular, with 
worn faces, who seemed greatly pleased to see 
the mississi (fiancée) of their former moruti 
(teacher).’’— Medical Missions. 


VOICES THAT CALL TO US. 


The 80,000,000 people of Central Africa are 
still pagan. 

60,000,000 or 80,000,000 boys and girls of 
school age in China are growing up with limi- 
ted educational advantages. 

More than 99 per cent. of the college stu- 
pale in Suuth America profess no belief in 

od. 

Ninety-nine per cent. of the women of India - 
may be classed as illiterates. 

One-half of the world’s 600,000,000 boys 
and girls under fifteen cannot read or write in 
any language, are ignorant of Jesus Christ, 
never have had a Christian home. 
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PROGRESS IN CHINA DURING 
TWENTY-FOUR YEARS. 


By Rev. Henry G. HAuitock, SHANGHAI. 


China is far from Christian; but as I look 
back twenty-four years, when I first came, and 
compare China then with what she is to-day, 
I can but shout a glad ‘“‘victory.”’ 

Advance seemed slow. A child does not 
seem to grow any in a day; but the baby of 
twenty-four years ago is a big man to-day, 
and so it is with the work. 

Twenty-four years ago there were only six- 
ree miles of railroad. Now there are 6,400 
miles. 


Then there were no government post offices. 
N ow there are 9,000. 

Then there were but few small newspapers. 
To-day there are hundreds with great in- 
fluence. 


Then we smiled at a Chinese who put Dents 


buttons at his neck to be progressive. To-day 
snany dress in foreign clothes. 
Then they rode in sedan chairs. Now 


many ride in fine motor ears. 


Then they lighted their homes. and cities 
with vegetable oil, in bamboo cups with pith 
wicks. Now Standard oil, gas and electricity 
are used. 


Then few factories existed. To-day we see 
suap and candle factories, silk filatures, cotton 
mills, iron works, mints, docks, steamships, 
aeroplanes and wireless, 


Then there were few boys’ schools and none 
but mission schools for girls. Education for 
girls was deemed undesirable. Now there are 
good schools for boys all over the Republic, 
and thousands for girls, giving a really useful 


education. 
f Hs Park a se 


Then the idea of getting women to unbind 
their feet and inducing men to marry women 
with big feet was scoffed at as an impossibility. 


Emperors had deereed against foot-binding, 
but in vain. After a rousing anti-footbinding 
lecture I heard a Chinese doctor say: “Sweh, 
Z youg-yl sweh; tso, z van-nan tso.” (It is 
easy to talk; it is most difficult to do. ) 


But our missionary ladies were undaunted. 
Foot-binding must stop. Girls with bound 
feet could not attend their schools. Edu- 
eated men could get girls with modern educa- 
tion only by taking those with big feet. 


Soon girls with natural feet were in demand. 
Untaught girls with unbound to appear edu- 
cated, so as to get desirable husbands. 

To-day the girls spring along with happy 
tread on comfortable feet. Impossible? Its 
done ! Through God, the missionary women 
have done the ‘ “impossible.” 

* * * 


Twenty-four years ago a great curse was 
opium-smoking. It prevailed everywhere, 
among the rich and poor, old and young, men 
and women. 


_ One of the greatest reforms of the age has 
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come. Opium raising and sale are forbidden 
by law. 

When I came here, there were few Sabbath 
Schools. Now there are many. 


Then there were about 75,000 Christians. 
Now there are 300,000. 


* * ** 


But best of all, the whole spirit has changed. 
aN euty hated and were called "Foreign, 
evils 


Well do I remember how my ‘“‘blood ran 
cold” as nearing a town I hear the shout, 
‘“‘Horeign Devil coming, catch him, kill him !” 


Now the people are so uplifted that it is 
folly to measure results by statistics. They 
love us. They protect us. 
encouraged. Non-Christians inquire the Way. 
Christians are more faithful, using their money 
freely for the spread of the Gospel. 


Missions are successful. China is 
Christian yet; but she is on the way. 


not 


‘““CHINA FOR CHRIST.”’ 

The war-cry of the Crusaders was the rescue 
of the Holy Sepulchre from the infidel, the 
Turk. That ery fired the world and inspired | 
millions to the vast, but vain emprise. 

A slogan of a quarter century ago was “The 
Evangelization of the World in this Genera- 
tion.”’ It thrilled its multitudes of: student. 
volunteers, and sent many of them forth in 
its great endeavour. 

Perhaps one of the most massive definite 
conceptions in Christian history has found in 
‘‘China for Christ,” adopted in a large gather- 
ing of missionaries and Chinese Christians 
held at Shanghai during the past summer. 


This vast republic has its four hundred mil- 


lions, one-fourth the human race, in a com- | 


pact mass, and to win it to Christ would be 
the greatest single definite objective possible 
to the Christian Church. 


- More than a century of foreign missionary 
effort, since Morrison went to China, has 
spread widely the name of Christ, and the 
foundations have been “‘well and truly laid.”’ 
But it is felt both by missionaries and Chinese, 
that this, under the Spirit of God, should be 
distinctively a Chinese movement, controlled 
and directed by themselves. 


Dr. Chang, who has been appointed Secre-_ 


Christians: are © 


~ 


tary, gives two reasons for the undertaking :— — 


(1) The unusual willingness on the part_of the — 
more enlightened classes outside the Chureh 
to study and investigate Christianity; (2) 
The unusual willingness and readiness on the 
part of the Christian Church to- day for action, 
for service, atv’ even for sacrifice.” 


Among the tasks to be undertaken by the. 


movement, says Dr. Chang, are: ‘‘(1) The 
conquest of illiteracy; (2) the enlightenment — 


Py. 


and training of Christian workers and min- — 


isters; (3) the training in stewardship; (Ay 
reaching the unreached; (5) Christianizing — 
the public conscience; (6) ‘deepening the spirit- 
ual life of the Church.” 
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Forestall 
Colds, 
Chills and 


Influenza 
B LIL 


Use Bovril in your 
cooking. It flavours, en- 
riches, nourishes more. 


The Body-building Power of Bovril has been 
proved by independent scientific experiments 
to be from 10 to 20 times the amount of 


Bovril taken. 


NURSES. 


Galt Hospital, Lethbridge, Alberta, 
has a few vacancies in Training School 
to complete season’s classes. 

Applications invited from girls of good 
character and general education. 

Remuneration granted during train- 
ing and probation period. 

Pleasant social surroundings. 
home. Liberal board. 
students. 

Complete course of training given. 

Apply at once:- 

Superintendent, Galt Hospital, 
Lethbridge, Alberta. 


Good 
Companionable © 


LEAVING FARM FOR CITY. 

‘Been working- all my life,’’ says a retired 
farmer. “Going to rent the old farm, and go 
to town and enjoy myself the rest of my 
days.”’ 

He rents the “old farm,’’ moves into town, 
buys a comfortable house, keeps his ‘“‘little 
old ear,”’ and settles down to enjoy himself 
the rest of his days. 

But does. he? The only answer we have 
ever heard is an emphatic ‘‘No.” 

Work is not a curse, but one of the greatest 
blessings of life, and no man knows just how 
great a ‘blessing it is until he joins the ranks 
of the ‘‘do-nothings,”’ and realizes that he is 
no longer of any use in the world. 

Most men prefer to die before they reach 
this stage.—Ez. 


MADE IN CANADA 


GOOD 
GOLD J 


SNOW 


WABASSO_ 


Have you used= 
WABASSO SHEETINGS 
WABASSO SHEETS 
'~ WABASSO CIRCULAR 
PILLOW COTTONS 
WABASSO SLIPS 
WABASSO PIQUES | 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET 


WABASSO CAMBRICS 

WABASSO LONGCLOTHS 

WABASSO NAINSOOKS 

WABASSO VICTORIA 
LAWNS 

WABASSO REPPS 


: ONCE USED ALWAYS USED 


THE WABASSO COTTON COMPANY, LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC 
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Oh, give thanks unto God, for Heis good; 
for His mercy endureth forever. 


Small kindnesses make hundreds of friends, 
where great talents make only one. 


The untaught children of today are the 
unchurched multitudes of tomorrow. 


Don’t judge harshly those who are making 
the same mistakes that you have made. 


It is not the nature of our work that 
counts, but the spirit in which it is done. 


Jesus is an Advocate who never lost a 
cause, a Physician who never lost a patient. 


The greatest panacea for your own troubles 
is the effort to relieve others of their troubles. 


The unkind word we might have kept, 
who knows how sharp it pierced and stung ? 

We are mostly born with tempers, but that 
i no reason why we should not try to control 
them, 


To cure is the voice of the past; to prevent, 
the divine whisper of today, in healing the 
world’s ill. 


The people who go the farthest and move 
the fastest are those who are most interested 
in their destination. 


No man loses by being true to his con- 
victions. 
does that amount to ? 


A man too highly enamored of the honor 
of a position often too lightly considers the 
questions of his fitness. 


Don’t expect. other people to be at their 
best when you are on edge. They are 
probably reflecting your mood. 


No change of place will be of any use to us 
we do not make use of the opportunities 
we have in our present place. 


A life in which you fail of every end you 
seek here, yet which disciplines you for a 
better life, is assuredly not a failure. 


No line of business requires so little capital 
as that of an agnostic. It needs small 
intelligence to say ‘‘I . don’t know.’ —Pankhurst. 


A long journey should be well prepared for, 
Yet the longest journey of all is given less 
thought by many than a trip across the 
country. 


It is grand. to be famous; it is best to be 
good; and the way to goodness is the hard, 
beaten path of willing devotion in the service 
of others. 


He may not be popular, but what, 


seas SS i 


The only way to stop warfare is to cultivate 
unselfishness, integrity, industry and brotherly 
love in the individual, and the best time to do 
this is early in life. 


The things near by, not things afar; not 
what we seem, but what we are; these are the 
things that make or break, that give the 
heart its joy or ache. 


If you worry and fret over trifles, you write 
discontended lines on your face, and may 
gradually alienate love that later you would 
give anything to recall. 


One sure way of peace-making is to let 
the fire of contention alone. Neither fan it 
nor stir it, nor add fuel to it, but let it go out 
by itself. Ln H. Spurgeon. 


Don’t let your thoughts dwell on the faults 
of others. One cannot think continually 
of disagreeable things without developing 
the disagreeableness in oneself. 


Keep an optimistic outlook even under 
discouraging conditions. Nothing reacts 
worse on the physical health than a gloomy 
expectation regarding the future. 


The way to have a perfect social order, 
is to have it constituted, of men of perfect | 
moral character. He is*a patriot who is 
consecrated to making bad men good. 


A Chicago judge says that three out of 
four domestic troubles brought before him 
have been the result of the neglect of husband 
and wife to attend any church service. 

You will never cure your brother of his 
error by sneering at him. If he is ignorant, 
he needs to be dealt with patiently. If he 
is wilfully wrong, kindness and prayer will 
better suit his case. 


If you are going to do anything permanent 
with the average man, you have got to begin 
before he is a man. The chance of success — 
lies in working with the boy and not the man. 
—Theodore Roosevelt. 


Those who stumble at the possibility of 
miracles are compelled to admit the resur- 
rection, else deny the very origin and existence 
of a living Christianity. And if miracle in 
the one case why not in others ? 


One of the world’s greatest men ae 
that every child should see a pretty picture 
and hear a beautiful poem every day. Such™ 
images of beauty exclude from the conscious- 
ness all that is vicious and degraded. ‘ 


“TI don’t think father and mother are very 
good parents. Father's too severe and ~ 
mother’s too easy.”’? The whole matter of 
discipline was put in a nut shell by this 
youthful judge; for parents are often of one 
of these types. 
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Mutual Help 


is the root-idea of Life 
Insurance. Men join to- 
gether that ALL may bear, 
without disaster, loss that 
would fall with crushing 
weight upon one alone. 


Obtain particulars of this 
helpful alliance. While you 
are doing so, procure par- 
ticulars of THE BEST 
THERE IS in Life Insur- 
ance. And the best Policies 
—by proof of ACTUAL 
RESULTS—are those of 


The Great-West Life Assurance Co. 


Department ‘'R’’ 
HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG 
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Expression, Business, House- 
hold Science, Physical Training. 
Improved equipment,including Gym-’ 
nasium, Blectric Lights, Larger Grounds 


For Calendar write— P. S. DOBSON, M.A. 
Principal Alma College, 


R.I. WARNER, M.A., D.D. St. Thomas 
Principal Emeritus 


No matter what the intelligence or material 
prosperity in any nation, if a woman’s ideals 
become lowered in dress, language or habits, 
and man ceases to pay her proper deference, 
that nation is on the down grade. 


LESSON HELPS AND PAPERS AND ALL 
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THE BEST ANYWHERE ° 
or our own Schools. 
DUPLEX ENVELOPES, 
ALL CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Preshyterian Publications 
Church and Gerrard Streets, RONTO 
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i E 1. L S Memorials 


@ Specialty 
India’s part in the great war, and the 
recent happenings within the country itself 
have greatly added to the urgency of her need 
of the Gospel. 


Hundreds of the thousands of soldiers— 
mostly Hindus—were drafted to the different 
battle fronts in the world war and as a con- 
sequence passed through a great deal that 
was contrary to caste, creed and tradition. 


’ 
Through all the hardships of the great 
campaign, the Y.M.C.A., though prohibited 
from preaching the Gospel to the Indian 
soldier, yet by its direct and constant effort 
to help and comfort them, left an impression 
y 


distinctly favorable to Christianity on the 
lives of thousands of men now returned to 
their homes all over the country. 

This impression, unless followed up by 
further Christian effort, will soon be largely on 
dissipated and forgotten. —Com. 
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_ THE WORLD’S OUTLOOK AND NEED 


‘“‘The Morning Cometh— 
-**And Also the Night.’’ 


Thus cried the ancient seer in response to 
the sentinel call—‘‘Watchman, what of the 

ee might?’ Isaiah 21% 11. ' 
*p The prophet’s words sum up the outlook of 
the world to-day. There are tokens for better 
and for worge, morning gleams and evening 
shadows. The morning cometh and also the 
night; not in peaceful succession but to- 


gether, in struggle for mastery. . 
* * * 


The morning cometh in human freedom. 
Slavery was once world-wide. Men, women, 
and children were bought and sold like cattle, 
and beaten and starved and even killed at the 
whim of owner and master. 

That long dark night in history had largely 

_ passed half a century ago and in all civilized 
nations slavery by law is now no more. 
The morning cometh in national civil lib- 
erty. History is largely the story of despot 
monarchies, with more or less absolute power 
~ over their subjects,—from Pharaohs by whose 
word Hebrew infants were strangled at birth, 
__ and Herods whose bidding slew Bethlehem’s 
babes, to emperors, kaisers, czars, and 
kings at. whose nod their subjects held pos- 
sessions and even life. 
_ -—«~But never did such rule and power receive 
_ sorudeashock as in recent years, when ancient 
thrones and dynasties, in China, Russia, Aus- 
 tria, Germany and elsewhere tottered and fell, 
and crowned despotism has followed the slave- 
- owner into the limbo of the past. Yes, the 
- morning cometh. 
_ The morning cometh in International life. 
_ The League of Nations for World Peace, how- 
ever imperfect, is a ray of dawn which never 
_ shone before, and it has, in measure hitherto 
unknown, the promise and potency of a better 
day. 
-. The morning cometh in Industrial life, 
_ where Labour long played an under game, but 
‘now, as equal, confers with the Capital for 
__ which it works. 
_ The morning cometh to multitudes in the 
hadows of the want and ruin caused by strong 
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drink. Prohibition of that traffic has made, 
during the past decade, a progress undreamed 
a score of years ago, the people realizing more 
fully that it is only evil, and banning it as a 
curse to the individual, the family, the home, 
the community, and the nation. 


And time would fail to tell of other rays of 
dawn,—of discoveries in medical science which 
have done:so much to chase the shadows of 
sickness and pain and death;—of progress in 
Arts and manufactures, bringing within reach 
of all many comforts unknown to the richest 
of long ago;—of laws. which prevent child 
labour and give the little ones a chance for 
life, or which hunt and cleanse the dens of vice; 
—of charities without number which help the 
world’s need and’ suffering. The morning 


cometh. 
* * * 


‘‘And also the night.’ There are changes 
for the worse. Liberty too often runs to licence. 
Russia’s crowned tyranny which so long 
brooded like a nightmare, sending its never- 
ending procession of hopeless lives to fortress 
dungeons and Siberian’ mines, has been over- 
thrown only to be replaced by a tyranny of 
the opposite extreme. 

Labour, having won its right to confer on 
equal terms with Capital, aims sometimes at 
supreme control, with resultant unrest and 
strife, and loss to itself and others. 


Disregard for law and for life, theft, rob- 
bery and murder have greatly grown. The ad- 
vances in Arts and Science have enabled 
criminals the better to get away with their 
erime. Banditry which once sought the wild 
and lonely highway, now makes the city its 


‘chosen home. 


* * * 
With such an outlook, the great need of the 
world is peace and work. 


Nations need peace and work that they may 
divert their energies from maintaining defence 
to building up the ruins of the war. Industry 
needs peace and work that there may be no 
waste in strife and that the world’s wants may 
be supplied. 


But what can give that peace ? , Nothing 
but a new heart, disposed to peace and filled 
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with goodwill to others, a deeper sense of obli- 
gation to a Supreme Moral Power, the Spirit 
of Christ who came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister. 


In proportion as we cultivate that Spirit in 
our own hearts, and teach and foster it in our 
communities, and tell of it to the world, will 
we do our little part in building up, on the ruin 
and wreck of the past, a new and better world, 
a city of God. Thus, and thus only, by each 
one, in the Spirit of Christ, doing what the 
hands find to do, will the world’s true morn- 
ing come when night shall be no more.—E.S. 


THE CHURCH’S OUTLOOK AND NEED. 


‘“ The Morning Cometh— 
‘‘And Also The Night.’’ 


In the Chureh as in the world, there are 
tokens for better, for worse, sights that cheer 
and that sadden. ‘‘The morning cometh— 
and also the night.” 


In Eastern Asia lives one-half the human 
race, and after eighteen centuries of the Chris- 
tian era they were still in heathen darkness, 
knowing nothing of a Saviour from sin. 


But within the last half century and espec- 
ially within the last two decades, the darkness 
has been rapidly passing, and the true Light 
shining with fast-growing brightness. 


* * * 


“The morning cometh’? in India, where 
among its more than three hundred millions 
of people, missionaries from many lands and 
churches, with thousands of native helpers, 
have been spreading the knowledge of Christ. 

One part of that great work, carried on by 
Presbyterian missionaries from Canada, Bri- 
tain, and elsewhere, has come together as the 
Presbyterian Church of India, and our own 
veteran missionary, Dr. J. Fraser Campbell, 
is the Moderator of its General Assembly. 


The morning cometh in China, with its four 
hundred millions, nearly one-fourth of the 
human race. With “‘incredible’’ swiftness has 
the morning come since the dawn of the present 
century, and a few months ago, at a great 
national Christian conference in Shanghai, 
the Chinese Christians themselves, of their 
own motion, adopted as their watchword and 
aim, ‘‘China for Christ.”’ 


The morning cometh in Korea, that ‘‘Mir- 
acle of Missions.’’ A “generation ago Korea 
was “The Hermit Nation,” closed against the 
world, and knowing nothing of the true God. 
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Now the. Korean Church is in many things a 
pattern to the Christian world. 


The fires of Japanese persecution have but 
intensified the devotion of Korean Christians 
to the Saviour they love. As in the Acts of 
the Apostles, ‘“‘they that were scattered abroad 
in the persecution—went every where preaching 
the Word,” and they proclaimed it diligently 
in the prisons into which they were cast. 


The morning cometh in Japan, with its 
sixty virile millions and its naval and military 
power. In Tokyo, not many years since, an 
Imperial Edict decreed death to any who 
should embrace the Christian faith, and to the 
Christians’ God Himself if He should venture 
to come to Japan. There, a few weeks ago, 
the World’s Sunday School Conference met, 
and was honored and welcomed by both Em- 
peror and people . 

Even in the Dark Continent, with its hun- 
dred and fifty millions, the morning cometh. 
Read the Y.P.S. Topic article on Africa on 
another page. 

From the Church in the Mission half of the 
world comes cheering news of progress. 

Each breeze that sweeps the ocean 
Brings tidings from afar, 

Of nations in commotion 
Prepared for Zion’s war. 


* * * 


But what of the Church in the Homelands, 
in Canada, U.S.A., and over the seas ? What 
of the night ? What signs of dawn ? 

Are we told of a new and broad and liberal 
interpretation of Scripture and of the great 
doctrines of the Christian faith as signs of 
dawn ? 


Are we pointed to recreation and amuse- ~ 


ment in connection with Church life; to social 
service along its many lines; to specialized 
work among the young; to larger liberality as 
seen in the Peace Thank-Offering; to the pro- 
fusion of missionary literature; to the multi- 
plied organizations in the Church; to the- 
countless Conferences on all kinds of social and 
moral and religious subjects; and are we told 
that these are signs of the morning, heralds of 
a brighter, better day for the Church of Christ? 
But what of the realties of religion ? What — 
of the things that lie at the foundation of all — 
hope for the future of the Church ? What of 


training up a new generation to carry on the © 7 
What of a placeforGod 


work of the Church ? : 
in the home, where Chureh life and all else | 
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that is best is started on its career and shaped 
for its work? What of the family altar ? 


What of teaching the young the great truths 
of the Bible and of God ? What of keeping 
the Sabbath ? What of attendance at public 
worship ? What of Bible study and prayer ? 

And what of the other side ? What of Sab- 
bath movies, and week-end trips and Sabbath 
pleasure, and God forgotten ? What of the 
Bible neglected and prayer unthought and un- 
spoken ? What of making the Church an 
amusement centre? What would be the 
answer of Him who said—‘‘My House is the 
House of Prayer, but ye have made it a’.... 
dance hall ? 

In the Outlook of the Church ‘‘the morning 
cometh,’’ especially in mission lands,—‘‘and 
also the night,” especially in the homelands. 
Thank God for the former for it is His gift. 
Seek forgiveness for the latter for it is our sin. 


* * * 
In such an outlook what is the need of the 


Chureh ? The same as with the world, peace 
and work. 


If the Church is to walk in the Light as He 


is in the light, there must be peace. ‘‘Where 


envying and strife are, there is confusion and 
every evil work.”’ 


Peace between the different members of the 
ereat family of Churches! In this respect 
the morn is bright. For three-quarters of a 
century in the New Year Week of Prayer, and 
in many ways in common work and inter- 
course throughout the year, the Evangelical 
Churches of the world have been witnessing 
to all men their unity, and answering Christ’s 
prayer ‘‘that they all may be one, as Thou 
Father art in Me and I in Thee, that they also 
may be one in Us,” one in spirit, as the Father 


~ and Son are one. 


Peace in congregations, all working and 
worshipping as brethren, with no self-seeking 
or selfish aim, but only to have the church to 
which they belong a church of Christ, filled 
with His Spirit and with His Peace. 

No more effective means can Satan use for 
paralyzing the Church and hindering the pro- 
gress of the Kingdom of God, than by inject- 
ing into that Church, anywhere, on a larger 
or smaller scale, the poison of conflict and 


strife. 
* * * 


Peace and Work! For work Christ founded 


_ His Church. Her great need to-day is not new 


r 
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organizations or more of them, not new plants 
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and buildings, new methods of teaching and 
financing, though all these have their place; 
but new effort and more earnest work; work 
in the Home, the parent with the child, the 
place above all other places where life is 
shaped and destiny decided; work in the Sab- 
bath School, teaching great truths and not 
putting in a twenty-minute entertainment; 
work in the pulpit, not for itching ears but for 
hungry hearts and struggling lives; work in 
the pastorate, in season, out of season, if by 
any means some may be saved; work by all in 
carrying or sending the message of Life and 
Hope to a sin and sorrow-burdened world. 

Peace and Work, in humble dependence 
upon Grace Divine, these are the needs of 
Church, until the day break and the shadows 
forever flee away.—HL.S. 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS 


At the Presbyterian Offices, Toronto, 
Rev. Robt. Laird, D.D., Treas. 


During Jan. 1 to 
Decernber Dec. 31, 
1920 1920 


Home Miss. Soc.Serv. $11,337.43 $ 64,456.23 


Foreign Missions.... 9,280.78 78,339.80 
W. & O. Fund...... 505.00 1,420.00 
Aged Ministers’ Fd.. 554.00 2,057.02 
Pte.-aux-Trembles.. 1,029.00 4,961.85 
Deaconess Tr. Home. 64.22 531.66 
S SAGX Reo ate aes 1,371.00 19,9 1.84 
Montreal College.... 3.00 253.00 
Queen’s College..... 13.00 156.00 
Knox College........ 89.00 1,578.00 
Manitoba College.... 13.00 140.00 
Saskatchewan College 125.00 363.00 
Robertson College... 1.00 73.00 
Westminster Hall... 25.00 92.00 
Unapportioned...... 59,485.05 372,654.45 


$83,895.48 $546,997.85 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS 


At the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 
By Rev. T. Stewart, D.D., Treas. 


During Feb. 1 to 
December Dec. 31, 
1920 1920 

Foreign Missions.... $33,76.50 $89,408.18 
Home Miss. Soc.Serv. 4,972.92 26,658.48 
College Fund....... 5,877.00 12,232.96 
Aged Ministers’ Fund 153.00 542.46 
Pte.-aux-Tremb. Sc.. 156.00 507.00 
SIS Gi yiP-So cw. 319.00 2,747.00 
Deaconess Training . 694.00 43.22 
Bursary Fund....... 833.00 1,937.47 
Library Fund....... 170.00 340.35 
Widows’ and Orp.Fd. 2.00 30.20 
Unallocated......... 7,252.23 53,660.28 
$23,118.59 $188,107.60 


38. THE 


NOTE AND INCIDENT. 


Rodney, Ont., Rev. J. P. Falconer, minister, 
reports a Bible Class of 182. What an oppor- 
tunity for a pastor ! 


“Hitch your wagon to a star’’ by all means, | 


if it be a worthy star, but stick to your wagon. 
That’s where your work lies. 


Knox Church, Calgary, in a recent addition 
to the Session, elected Mr. Ho Lem, a China- 
man. ‘‘These shall come from Sinim.”’ 


Owing to the wide extent of Quebec Pres- 
bytery and the long distances to travel, the 
Presbytery is considering its own division into 
two. 


Rev. Gordon Dickie, after successful min- 
istries in St. John, N.B. and St. John’s, Nfid., 
is in charge of the work of the Social Service 
Council of the Province of Quebec. 


Rev. George C. F. Pringle is new Superin- 
tendent of the West Coast Logger’s Mission, 
on the Pacific Coast. He has always made 
good and “will not depart from it.”’ 


Saskatchewan is active and forward in 
special work for boys. It furnishes a great 
opportunity, and gives hope for the future, 


if the Spiritual be kept well in the foreground. | 


Rev. D. Currie, D.D., of Blind River, Ont., 
is Clerk of Algoma Presbytery in place of 
Rev. J. A. Mackay of Thessalon, who has re- 
moved to Toronto to take up Jewish and other 
non-Anglo-Saxon work. 


Notice has been given in the Presbytery of 
Westminster, of overture to next Assembly, 
to divide the Presbytery into two, one the city 
of Westminster and the Fraser Valley, the 
other, Vancouver and remaining districts. 


Theatres in all our large cities, crowded every 
night, at from one to ten dollars a seat; and a 
world’s bread-line of famine sufferers that 
would reach around the world! And Christ 
sees it all! ‘‘I was hungry and ye gave me no 
meat.” 


St. John’s Church, Port Stanley, Ont., has 
assumed the position and responsibility of 
self-support. Thus our Church in Canada 
has grown, first a mission, then augmented, 
then self-supporting and helping other places 
to grow. Home Missions and Augmentation 
are a good investment, yielding large returns 
to the Church and the ‘Kingdom of God. 


The swarming to cities is not a hopeful 
feature. It means congestion of population, 
and when there is unemployment, it means 
want and suffering. 

The backbone of any land is its people on 
the soil. There is not the extreme of wealth, 
but there is not the poverty and want that is 
to be found in the city. 
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Less than 350,000 communicants in our 
Church, by reports’ to last Assembly, and 
400,000 adults in Canada, reported as Pres- 
byterians but not yet enrolled in the mem-. 4 
bership of the Church, not yet confessing i, 
Christ before men ! a 


In Park Street Church, Halifax, at a recent _ 
communion, five young men from the Chinese ~ 
S.S. class of the congregation were baptized 
on profession of their faith and admitted to 
the membership of the Church. Mission 
work at our own door ! 


Nova Scotia and the three prairie provinces 
go dry Feb. 1. There will be an effort to 
smuggle in strong drink, and the enforcement 
of law will require unceasing vigilance. But 
the vigilance will be well repaid, in cleaner, 
better, happier lives and homes. ’ 


Keep up until June next your gifts to the 
China Famine Fund, for people are dying by 
thousands. “I have just sold my clothes.” 
‘‘What will you do when the little food you 
can get for that is finished?” ‘‘Die of course.’ 
Such as reported is a literal conversation. 
Type of thousands. 


The Chinese themselves are making active — 
effort to help the famine sufferers. In CO-op- 
eration with foreigners, they have raised in 
Shanghai, $1,500,000, and aim at five millions. 
Japanese business men in Tokyo organized for 
the same end, making a nation-wide appeal. 
The first two subscriptions were $15,000 cock 


The Presbyterian, Methodist and Congre- 
gational Churches of Australia have been for 
long discussing Union. 

In a vote taken since the war, the Congre- 
gationalists voted 80 per cent. yea, the Meth- 
odists 75 per cent. yea, and the Presbyterians 
60 per cent yea. The Presbyterian General 
Assembly has decided that ‘“‘the mixed vote of 
its members on the union of the Churches does 
not constitute a mandate to effect the pro- 
posed amalgamation.”’ ft 


The new Alberni Indian Boarding School, — 
Vancouver Island, was opened December 5. — 
Work for the Alberni Indians dates from 1891, 
when Rev. J. A. McDonald came as their first — 
missionary. A boarding school was opened a 
little later with ten girls. Afterwards boys 
also were taken Pr 

In 1895 the W.H.M.S. built a school to ac- wolf 
commodate fifty pupils. This was burned in 4 
1917. i 

The present building, erected by the eoy-! "4 
ernment, will receive eighty pupils. The gov- — 
ernment now provides the buildings for Indian 
education, while the different churches sup- 
port the teachers. This school, being Neem a 
Presbyterian, remains under the care of our t 
Church. a 

There are 5,000 Indian children of school _ 
age in B.C., only half of whom are gathered _ 
in the 55 schools provided by the government 


\ 
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There are 300,000 Ukranians in Canada. 
One of the great tasks before us as a Church, 
is to Christianize and Canadianize these people, 


_ if they are to be a help and not a hindrance to 


our nation. Kspecially pressing and important 
is the work among their children. They are 
the hope of the future. 


Our new Presbyterian Ukranian Mission in 
Toronto was formally dedicated on Dee. 5. 
The pastor is Rev. P. C. Crath, B.A., a young 
Ukranian graduate of Montreal College. The 
Home Mission Board plans a religious and 


social centre for the 9,000 Ukranians in Tor- 


onto and this is the first step. 


A master builder is urgently needed for our 
Central India Mission. A young man with 
building and managing ability and the mis- 
sionary spirit could do a great work for our 
wide-extended mission there. Any young man 
with any thought of it, will please write Rev. 
R. P. MacKay, Confederation Life Building, 
Toronto. 


Many of the robberies and burglaries which 
are becoming so common in large cities, are 
connected with jewelry. One way of freedom 
from anxiety and loss, is not to indulge in 
useless luxuries. Further, wealth was not en- 
trusted to men and women to lavish on them- 
selves in useless jewelry, but as stewards to 
use it for the world’s good. 


A new type of chureh celebration with 
special services, was that of Parkdale Presby- 
terian Church, Toronto, recently, in honor of 
the ‘Coming of Age”’ of Rev. A. L. Geggie’s 
ministry there. ‘‘Of age’ pastorates are good 
things to cultivate.. They require hard, faith- 
ful work, but yield rich harvest when such 
work is given. May their tribe increase. 


The W.M.S. West supports twenty-one 
home mission fields, two of them in Ontario, 
two in Manitoba, nine in Saskatchewan, three 
in Alberta, and five in British Columbia. 

The people in these fields ‘‘belong to nearly 
every country, and are of nearly every con- 
ceivable faith.’”’ The only way to unite them 
as true Canadian citizens is to win them to 
Christ. 

The greatest good that our medical mis- 
sionaries in China and India, and Korea and 


- Formosa, are doing, is not the actual life- 


saving of life and relief from suffering which 


_ they accomplish, great as that is, but the 
- training of young native men and women to 


be doctors and nurses to their own people, 
for the future of these lands must rest chiefly 
with their own people. 


“A great deal of my work is surgical,’’— 


says Dr. Jessie McBean in speaking of her 


fourteen years in South China—‘‘and there is 
much eye trouble; many children being blind 


z from smallpox, and red pepper and ground 
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ee treatment.”’ What a blessed life-work 
it is to teach and show them better things, and 
to lift the pall that hangs over the millioned 
multitudes of China’s children ! 


Laws 
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“From scenes like these, Old Scotia’s 
grandeur springs, that makes her loved at 
home, revered abroad,’? was not sung of her 
mountains and elens, her titled lords or 
landed lairds, her historic cities, her castled 
fortresses or her tartan’d warriors in battle 
array, not even of her cathedrals and churches, 
but of family worship in a cottar’s hut. 


The good accomplished by a devoted mis- 
sionary life, whether doctor, evangelist, or 
teacher, is great beyond compute. But that 
life’s greatest good is done after it has passed 
on, done by the evangelists and teachers, and 
doctors, and nurses it has trained to work 
among their own people. Missionaries who 
have long since ceased from their labors are 
thus accomplishing more to-day than ever in 
their own life time. The same is true in 
measure of every devoted life. 


The three main branches of Methodism in 
England are the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
with a membership of nearly 500,000; the 
Primitive Methodist Church, with a member- 
ship of a little more than 200,000; and the 
United Methodist Church, with nearly 200,- 
000 members. Efforts are being made for 
Organic Union of the three, but there is strong 
opposition. It is said that it could only be 
effected at the cost of many leaving and unit- 
ing with the Church of England. 


Billy Sunday is coming to Cincinnati for 
two months, March 6 to May 6. A taber- 
nacle is building to seat 8,000 people. Those 
who are preparing for the meetings know the 
kind of message that will be given. It all goes 
to show that ‘‘the old Gospel’’ satisfies human 
longing as nothing else can do, and it shows 
the real hunger for that Gospel. No other 
subject in the world would draw such multi- 
tudes for two months in a great city. It has 
its lesson for preachers. If they wish to draw, 
it must be by the uplifted Christ. 


KIND WORDS FOR THE RECORD 


‘“‘T am interested in the Recorp as an ad- 
junet to my work. Thank you for the help 
the Recorp is giving me.” 

‘“‘As furnishing information on matters ec- 
elesiastical the Recorp is concise and author- 
itative. In its discussion and interpretation 
of questions of the hour it is apt, suggestive 
and stimulating. I like it very much.”’ 
™>‘Please send me seven or eight more as I 
want to try and get more to take it.” 

‘‘We are delighted more and more with the 
ReEcorpD, we would not be without it for four 
times its cost.” 

‘‘They all enjoy the reading of the Recorp. 
It is a grand book for the price.”’ 

‘‘People appreciate the worth of the 
Record, and would miss it in their homes.’’ 

“With warm appreciation for what the 
Record means to myself and my _people.”’ 

“Tt is_a most valuable magazine in any 
home. Such a volume of information, and so 
beautifully arranged, for old and young.” 
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W.M.S. WORK AMONG THE INDIANS 
IN WESTERN CANADA. 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada earries 
on school and mission work in twenty different 
centres in western Canada, ministering in 
part to forty-five different Indian Reserves, 
scattered from the Lake of the Woods to 
Vancouver Island, near two thousand miles, 
and containing 4,500 Indians. The special 
work of the W.M.S. is for the children, of 
whom they have gathered 600 in five day 
Schools and seven Boarding Schools, from 
Manitoba to British Columbia. 


In the Boarding Schools the government 
pays for a nurse, usually for a farm instructor, 
and for the maintenance of the pupils, while 
the W.M.S. provides the teachers. 


Gathered in these Boarding Schools from 
their Indian reserves and their pagan sur- 
soundings, they are taught and trained in the 
three common R’s., in house-work, farming 
and stock-raising, and in Christian ‘truth, in 
all that is helpful for life here and hereafter. 


The farms connected with the Boarding 
Schools are wrought by the pupils under the 
eare of a farm instructor. Last year the 
Portage Boarding School, with its 50 boys and 
35 girls, raised 3,000 bushels of potatoes and 
the previous year, besides potatoes, there were 
raised 600 bushels of wheat, 800 bushels of 
oats, 100 tons of corn and other things in 
proportion. 

The File Hills Boarding School has sixty- 
six pupils. The house work of the school is 
done by the Indian girls, who are taught 
cooking, dressmaking, mending, darning and 
knitting. 

The pupils of this school carried off twenty- 
two first prizes and eighteen second prizes 
at the fair at Balearres, Sask., for class room 
work and all kinds of cooking. 

Better still in the Lake of the Woods Indian 
Boarding School, eighteen of the pupils united 
with the chureh, and in most of the schools 
several have thus professed their faith in 
Christ. 

Of the seven Boarding Schools conducted 
by our W.M.S., three are owned by the 
government, Portage, File Hills and Alberni, 
the W.M.S. owns the other four. 

The Government is being urged to establish 
also an Industrial School where boys can be 
taught trades, as all are not fitted to be 
farmers. 

As the young men and women go out from 
these schools and settle in houses on their 
reserves, they learn to support their churches, 
using the Duplex Envelope and _ giving 
liberally. 

There as elsewhere the young are the hope 
of the future, and the W.M.S. gathering the 
young into their schools will make the new 
ee legs of Indians a different one from the 
old. 

But the work is by no means overtaken, 
one field with 500 Indians in the Lake of the 
Woods Reserve, has neither church nor school. 
Pagans in the centre of Canada, without the 
Gospel ! 


Vou. XLVI. No. 2 


W.M.S. HOME MISSION HOSPITALS. 


The W.M.S. West, has medical work in 
Canada at thirteen centres, viz., eight hospi- 
tals, two hospital units, one dispensary, one 
nurse at St. Columba House, Montreal, and 
work in the Pacific Coast Mission. 

The staff is thirty-six nurses and three 
medical missionaries. Where there is no 
medical missionary the local doctors give their 
services gratuitously. All honor to the 
medical profession. 

Away up in Atlin, B.C., Mrs. Eames labors 
strenuously. 

In the far north of Alberta, at Grande 
Prairie, the ‘‘Catherine Prittie’’ hospital in 
eare of Mrs. Manahan, is a busy source of 
healing and blessing. It finances its own 
maintenance. 

At Vegreville, Alberta, the ‘‘Rolland M. 
Boswick Hospital, which also maintains itself 
under the financial care of Rev. G. R. Lang, 
has been a far reaching benediction. 

* * * 


At Bonnyville, Alberta, the devoted nurses 
have been a great help to Rev. J. E. Duclos 
in his mission to the French in that district. 


Dissatisfied with Rome, the people invited 
him to come and give them the Gospel. There 
has been much opposition but the hospital 
has done much to win the sympathy and 
good will. 

“Opposition has yielded to the soothing 
touch of healing, suspicion has given place to 
confidence, persecution has been turned into 
channels of co-operation, and many have 
turned to the Gospel as it is found in Jesus 
Christ, the Great Physician.”’ 

* * * 

At Canora, Sask., the ‘“‘Hugh Waddell’ 
Memorial Hospital, Miss MeTavish, the lady 
Superintendent, with her staff of seven nurses, 
is doing a great work for humanity and for 
Christ in one of the strategic points of foreign 
settlement in Canada. 


At Wakaw, Sask., in the “Anna Turnbull’’ 


Hospital, Rev. R. G. Scott, M.D., one of our - 
pioneer medical missionaries still dispenses — 


bodily ‘healing to over 3,000 patients a year, 
of many nationalities, and spiritual healing 
wherever opportunityoffers. 

At Ethelbert and Sifton, Manitoba, Dr 
F. O. Gilbart is untiring in his Christ-like 


work. Sixty miles to visit a patient in a 


Manitoba winter, calls for heroic devotion. 

At Teulon, Manitoba, Dr. Hunter still 
serves a wide area of foreign settlement; and 
Miss Bell who for fifteen years has been the 
guiding spirit of the hospital, cannot see her 
way to take a vacation, so constant is the 
pressure of work. 

What our country owes to these heroic men 


and women who devote their lives—so un- | 


sparingly and for so meagre a support—to 
the welfare of the stranger within our gates 


none can measure, but God knows and in the a 
long hereafter their life memories will be an — 


everlasting joy. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN PEACE 
THANK-OFFERING 


Total subscriptions reported to De- 


Gem ery dS Valo sees cee ae. ta $5,200,000 
Total amount paid to December 
2,344,745 


pre Aare Nae PA Ee oo Wier he 


At December 31, 1920, $2,000,000, or one- 
half of the original objective of the Thank- 
Offering, had been distributed by the Board of 
Trustees among the Funds participating in the 
Thank-Offering, according to the instructions 
Paes General Assembly and the percentages 

xed. 


HOW THE MONEY IS BEING SPENT. 


Home Missions and Social Service. 


Soro IStFIDULION: .itvnd ke $850,000 
Of this amount, $443,038 has been appropri- 
ated in loans or grants for specific under- 
takings, as follows:— 
The erection or purchase of 38 


PETRUS TOS es ee eee eae $106,050 
The erection or purchase of 42 
PVE SUEI SE Sra emi eek Ws S aye ei Relea te 49,550 
Chureh Extension at nine centres in 
BIOMCIileaet et oo Ae gate ed 109,858 
Sites for Churches, Manses and 
Chureh Extension Rib < SiN bok her ve 3 14,750 
Social Service and work among for- . 
AIOE EL y O12 aE a 104,517 
The W.M. Society for School Homes 
Wem LOSDIIn Nits eee eee wl) 58,815 
$443,038 
Foreign Missions. 
Snare OL Gistripution... <i... 6 $400,000 


Already $429,120 has been definitely ap- 
propriated for Hospitals, Girls’ and Boys’ 
Schools, Churches, Missionaries’ Residences, 
Dormitories, Institutes, Sites, as follows:— 


(Py Sun Sic bes 0 hak aS Sle as aa aera a $ 8,000 
eRrres SCS, Ane. a tin eace dee 20,000 
LIGNTORA Tid 25 SUR Toe ois alae tte aca ae ae 71,410 
Tsinan Christian University...... 47,000 
VCORE ATURE: AS) pel GAS Seti cre ee a 69,000 
VETTEL OES ker at 2 eg a 23,584 
OTHE ITI av, ky. ok ec ee 44,900. 
eg kN SONIDO 65,860 
“LOVEE S201 et A a a ra 69,366 
OSEAN GYR AO NOR ICES oA 10,000 
$429,120 

Pension Funds. 
Share of distribution........... $375,000 
To increase their Endowments, $250,000 


“has been given to the Aged and Infirm Min- 
isters’ Fund, $111,718.75 to the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Fund (W.S.), and $13,281.25 to the 
ok and Orphans’ Fund of the Maritime 
| no 

This will substantially help in ensuring the 


larger annuities already determined upon by 


_ -the Assembly. 
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Colleges. 

Share of distribution....... 2... $250,000 

Westminster Hall, Robertson, Saskatoon 


and Knox Colleges have received $37,500 each, 
and Manitoba, Queen’s, Montreal and Hali- 
fax, $25,000 each, to liquidate indebtedness, 
to provide buildings or to meet urgent needs of 
expansion. 


S.S. and Y.P. Societies. 


Share or distribution ces we eG ee $20,000 

About $8,000 of this amount has already 
been used in fostering new schools, reaching 
isolated homes, providing literature for non- 
Anglo-Saxon boys and girls and young people, 
and equipping and supporting special exten- 
sion workers. 


Missionary and Deaconess Training Home. 


Plare: Of-distributlon 45.) oes ae $1 ,000 

The debt on the present building has been 
removed, and the balance is to be used for 
extension purposes. 


Pointe-aux-Trembles. 


Share of:distribution... = cee cae $10,000 
Residence for the Principal and alterations 
on School Buildings. 


For Deficits and Current Revenue. 


Share of distribution very Aw. $80,000 

Of this amount, $30,000 has been applied 
to the reduction of the deficits on Foreign 
Missions, Aged and Infirm Ministers’ Fund 
and Pointe-aux-Trembles, $50,000 has been 
eredited to the Budget Revenue for 1920 for 
the ‘“Maintenance of The Work.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN PEACE 
THANK-OFFERING. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF EXPENDITURE. 


For Equipment and Extension. 


At more than one hundred points,. from 
Sydney to Victoria, buildings have been 
erected or purchased, are in the process of 
construction or will be undertaken in the 
immediate future, as a direct result of the 
Forward Movement Thank-Offering. 

Fresh impetus has been given to the work 
and new courage to the workers. Congrega- 
tions are encouraged to do their full share 
towards the cost of buildings and, wherever 
possible, assistance is given by loans rather 
than by grants that the money may again 
become available for future needs. 


* * * 


Of the churches built, 6 are in British 
Columbia, 11 in Alberta, ‘13 in Saskatchewan, 
7 in Ontario, 1 in Quebec. 

Of the manses built or bought, 2 are in 
British Columbia, 8 in Alberta, 22 in Saskat- 
chewan, 2 in Manitoba, 6 in Ontario, 2 in 
Quebec. 

To enable them to secure better equipment, 
substantial aid has been given to such promis- 
ing suburban churches as Montreal East,— 
Laidlaw Memorial, Hamilton,—Mount Den- 
nis, Toronto,—South Windsor, and others. 
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Homes have been secured for Missionaries 
and Social Workers among the non-English 
speaking in Sydney, Montreal, Toronto, 
Louise Township, Winnipeg, Canora. An 
excellent Church building has been provided 
for our Ukrainian work in Toronto, and the 
Church’s Redemptive work has been newly 
housed in Montreal and Sydney. 


* * * 


The Women’s Missionary Society have 
purchased and equipped School Homes at 
Battleford and Prince Albert at a cost of up- 
wards of $30,000, the former to accommodate 
84 boys and girls, and the latter 25 girls. 

The W. M.S. is also establishing Hospital 
Units at Hearst and Matheson in Northern 
Ontario, at Pine River in Manitoba, at Tisdale 
in Saskatchewan, and at Francois Lake in 
British Columbia. 


Hospital accommodation and the wonder- 
ful work of healing in our Foreign Fields will 
be finely reinforced by the Weihwei Hospital 
now under construction and the Changte 
Women’s Hospital in Honan; by the Banswara 
(under construction) and Amkhut Hospitals, 
and the extension of the Rutlam Hospital in 
India, and a Maternity Hospital Annex in 
Koongmon, South China. 


* * * 


Opportunities for work among boys and 
girls are being greatly enhanced by the 
erection of a Girls’ School at Hwaiking and a 
Boys’ School at Wuan, in Honan; a Girls’ 
School in Ui in S. China; an addition to the 
Girls’ School in North Formosa; a Girls’ Board 
School at Rutlam and a Boys’ School at 
Rasalpura, Central India. 

The Boys’ Middl» School at Tamsui, 
Formosa, so long and urgently needed, is 
being proceeded with at once at a cost of 
$50,000 to the Funds of the Church, the 
Chinese there raising an additional $25,000. 


' * * * 


A Forward Movement in Edueational Work 
in Korea is seen in the erection of Girls’ School 
at Songchin and Hoiryung, the purchase of 
land for a Girls’ School at Hamhueng, the 
extension of the Academy at Yongyung and 
the new Martha Wilson Bible Institute and 
Dormitories at Wonsan. 

Our Church is participating in the co- 
operative work abroad by a contribution of 
$8,000 for land and hostel at the Union 
Theological Seminary in Canton and by the 
erection of the Augustine Library and two 
residences at Shantung Christian University, 
to cost $50,000. 


** * * 


At Shekki, South China, a new site for 
compound and residences is being secured, 
and at Shanghai land has been purchased and 
residences will be built. The appropriations 
also include residences in other fields, quarters 
for native workers, sites for buildings, and 
various items of equipment and extension. 


The Third Instalment Falls Due 
April, 1921. 
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HOME MISSIONARY DEVOTION. 


As an example of the conditions under 
which our home missionaries in the west 
sometimes labor, one immune ee has a field 
of nine stations. 


‘‘He preaches in prea each Sabbath, 
travelling on the first round trip seventy- 
four miles, next Sabbath he covers forty- 
four miles, and the following Sabbath fifty- 
two miles. 


“There is a great lack of interest in Church 
work, by the majority, because for six, seven, 
or eight months of the year there is no service. 
This habit of not attending church is a hard 
one to break in summer, even when the 
missionary is on the spot.’ 


“Some have cars and Sunday visiting 
follows. ‘When the young people dance from 
10 o’clock on Saturday night until four in the 
morning, and attend a baseball match at 
half-past one on Sunday afternoon, they say 
they are too tired to go to service at 8 o’clock 
every third Sunday evening. 

* * * 


“This is part of the dark side, but there is a 
hopeful outlook also. In almost every place 
some souls are born into Christ’s kingdom. 
There are some brave leaders in places, keep- 
ing up S.S. work, and also Y.P. Society which 


helps to provide leaders for service through : 


the winter. 

‘In one place ‘The women have earried on 
the ‘Women’s Christian Union’ holding their 
meetings once a month.’ The teachers in the 


public schools deserve our thanks for thetr ‘ane 


help in the S.S. 

“The work among the children is sta ae 
cheering and encouraging. S.S. has been 
carried on, or commenced, in every place. 

‘‘Bibles and literature have been distributed 
in the homes and lumber camps. 
services are always enjoyed. 

* cS * 


‘‘What are the needs? One missionary 
writes, ‘The hope of the work will lie in the 
personality and tact of a married man put 
permanently in charge.’ Another says, ‘At 
the earliest possible date a missionary should 
be stationed on this field who can give his 
entire time to the work.’ Manses, also an 
automobile for the missionary, are suggested. 


‘“‘A gain, ‘The crying need is for an organized 


evangelistic effort, strong enough and long a 
enough to break down all social barriers, and_ 


to break up the fountains of men’s hearts so 


that there may be a proper social and re 


conception of life and of God.’ 


‘‘What trials and hardships our missionaries _ 
endure, often without adequate means of — 
subsistence for themselves and their families! _ 
Frequently isolated, and without thesympathy _ 
of congenial company, they steadfastly keep — 
flying the banner of the Cross at the outposts 
of our land. If we fail to give them all the _ 
encouragement they deserve, we will be uneus 
worthy of the great trust our Church has ; 


placed upon us.” , 
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THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 


Nore From Mr. Hucu MacKeEnzip. 
(Our Honan Mission TREASURER). 


Dear Dr. Scorr:— 

You will have heard before now of the ter- 
rible famine conditions prevailing in the 
greater part of our field, and in all North 
China. The need cannot be over-emphasized, 
and any help that can possibly come from the 
Church in Canada or from the public at large, 
will be used to the greatest possible advantage 
during these coming months of winter. 


It is estimated that $10.00 local currency, 
equal to about $7.00 Canadian currency, will 
keep a person from starving until next har- 
vest, and I hope that those in Canada who 
never know what real poverty is, will see to it 
that they do their share in meeting the awful 
situation that faces us here, something we 
have been mercifully spared from in all the 
years of our work in North Honan. 


THE FAMINE IN CHINA 


It covers five provinces. 

It affects probably thirty millions of people. 

Thousands are dying daily. 

A large part of our Honan mission field is in 
the famine region. 

It will get steadily worse until May or June, 
when the first available crop will be grown. 


Send what you ean to Rev. Dr. Laird, Con- 

federation Life Building, Toronto. 
* * * 

A special commissioner made a tour of one 
district in the autumn. The distress since 
grows steadily worse, as everything available, 
grass, roots, leaves of trees, etc., has been 
eaten, and clothes and bedding has been sold 
to buy a little food coming in from outside, 
and to crown all, a bleak, cold winter, with 
neither fuel, clothing or food. The district 
visited pictures fairly much of the famine 
region. He writes:— 

“T have just come through one of the worst 
stricken districts in the famine area. My 
route has taken me through some seventy or 
eighty villages. Four days by cart through a 
scene of intensifying despair. 

The fate of the million and a half or two 
million people in this belt will be the fate also 
of the twenty-five or thirty millions affected 
by this, which promises to be China’s greatest 
tragedy since the famous famine in the early 
seventies of the last century. 

There is suffering already, prodigious suffer- 
ing, but it is as yet only a black promise of 
what is to come. It is in eight or nine weeks 
that the crisis will be reached, and the whole 
population affected. Then, unless help is 
forthcoming on a scale that staggers the im- 
agination, there is only one prospect for all 
but. an infinitesimal proportion of the popu- 
lation, death. 

From one-third to two-thirds of the people 
in the district I have visited are now living on 
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a diet at least part of roots, weeds, tree leaves, 
chaff of grain and cotton seed waste. 


The yield of the year’s crop runs literally 
from nothing to one-third at best. After the 
frost sets in, there will be no more leaves and 
weeds, there will be at least half the popula- 
tion with nothing to eat, literally nothing. 

* ok cS 


In Chi Chow itself I talked to the Hsien 
magistrate, Tung Shih-chi. His own plan is 
to raise money by subscription from the rich 
men in the towns and villages, buy grain in 
Shantung, Southern Honan and the Three 
Eastern Provinees, and sell it at cost. To that 
end he has raised $50,000. 


In Ning Ching I talked to the two principal 
bankers who are similarly raising funds for 
the purchase of grain to be sold at cost. Said 
one of them:—‘‘This is one of the worst af- 
flicted centres in the country. The crop has 
been almost an absolute failure, after two or 
three years of similar failure. I am in touch 
with about 10,000 families in this vicinity. I 
should say that eight out of ten must die 
unless saved from outside.’’ 


“Excepting the very small element of 
wealthy merchants and big land owners, the 
better classes are now eating ‘‘k’ang,’’ that is 
chaff. The others cannot afford this. For 
the others there are leaves and weeds, even 
thistles being limited. 


_ “Sometimes they reach here at night and 
he outside the gate till morning. Sometimes 
I have found corpses in the morning. They 
are selling their children where they can and 
just leaving them where there is the hope they 
will be fed. 


“This is near a cotton growing region, so 
people are selling their clothes in the market 
towns, the profit sustaining them in the mean- 
while, but leaving them no clothes for winter.’’ 

* * * 


Hwai An. 100 families. Thirty or mo 
have died of cholera and hunger. On brash 
ing inquiry, admitted symptoms were cholera 
more than starvation, but sickness caused by 
not enough to eat for many days. ) 


Five or six are known to have buried young- 


‘est children alive because unable to feed them. 


Crop has been a failure in preceding years, 


One-third of the families have left. Others 
not going: useless, they say; have no money 
and fear starvation on road, so may as well 
stay. Other old man said he had sold all but 
four pieces of clothes. Got dollar, still has 
part of that. 


One could drop down on almost any village 
by aeroplane, spend two hours there and get 
an accurate picture of the conditions in four 
of the eighteen provinces of China. 


* * * 


_ Everywhere it is the same; soil barren as 
in mid-winter, prices soaring, emigration of 
those with a little more money and a little 
more enterprise, a diet principally of chaff 
leaves, weeds, thistles, and cotton seed waste, 
for the majority; children sold wherever pos- 
sible, deaths from cholera resulting from un- 
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derfeeding and lowered resistance, suicides of 
individuals or even whole families in case of 
extreme despair, land office business at pawn- 
shops, old women gleaning patches of weeds, 
children carrying big baskets of leaves and 
thistles, men sitting in front of their houses. 
There has been nothing to do in the fields, 
clusters of refugees living in the shelter of 
temples in the market towns. 


One thing one does not find, bewailing or 
lawlessness. There is a detached air of resig- 
nation in those who have not had a real meal 
for weeks that is not understandable to one 
from the West who knows the violence that 
would accompany a similar situation in the 
West. If they have no food they must die. 
That sums up their whole attitude. 

A city man who did not know from the look 
of the soil whether the crops were good or bad 
and who did not.speak to the Chinese, would 
not know from their manner or their attitude 
that there was anything abnormal. Yet many 
of these people have but few weeks to live. 

* * * 


Samples of Multitudes. 

Some have already chosen suicide as pre- 
ferable to indefinite suffering. In P’ing Yuan 
a Mr. Wang owned 30 “‘mou”’ of land on which 
he supported a family of eight people. 

To stave off starvation, he slowly sold his 
land bit by bit. When the land was gone, he 


sold the farm animals, many of which were ~ 


almost given away. 


When the proceeds of these sales had dis- 
appeared, he carried the family bedding to a 
pawn shop. On this bedding he realized less 
than a dollar cash, and that was the ‘“‘last 
straw which broke the camel’s back.” With 
his last coppers Mr. Wang bought some arsenic 
which he secretly mixed in the family porridge 
to end their suffering. To-day the eight le 
buried in one grave. 

In another place an entire family of six tied 
. themselves and their family dog together and 
threw themselves into the Yellow River in 
order to end the horror. 

At Liang Hsien some of the few remaining 
wells are unusable, because the poorest pa- 
rents, being unable to sell their children, threw 
the little ones into the wells rather than see 
them starve. 

In 1917 floods destroyed the crops; in 1918 
it was the same story; in 1919 grasshoppers 


harvested the grain, and in 1920 droughts pre- 


vented a crop. 


Shi Chia Chwang, the junction of Peking- 
Hankow and the Shansi lines. This is over- 
run by despairing refugees from all over 
Chihli who had come in the hope of finding 
better conditions in Shansi but have been 
barred out by the Shansi provincial authori- 
ties, because Shansi has not enough for its own 
population. Homeless, foodless, not knowing 
whither to turn, thousands are in the depths 
of despair. Here also is a flourishing market 
in human beings, children, especially young 
girls, being sold for about ‘the same price as 
mules. 
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An Incident of Many. 


I was told of an incident in Kwang Ping 
Hsien, the incident being vouched for by a 
man there at the time. One family had come 
to the end of its resources. The wife went to 
a neighbor to borrow some kaoling. 


When the neighbour’s husband returned he 
was angry at the loan, because his own food 
was dwindling. He went to recover the kao- 
ling. As he entered, the woman who had 
borrowed the grain suspected the motive of 
his coming and held back a handful of grain 
before giving him the rest. 

When her husband returned she prepared a 
good hot meal. He expressed his surprise. 
Life was short, she told him; let them eat 
while they might, and the future bring what 
it would. 


When the meal was half eaten she told him 


‘the truth. She had poisoned the food. He 


took it calmly. They continued their meal 
and waited for death. 


Their only child, a girl, she had taken to a — 


neighbor, asking her to keep the child until 
she returned and to take care of her until she 
did return. 


Incidents of this kind are numerous, though 
not sO numerous as they will be when the 
famine reaches its peak, as it will with the 
coming of the cold. 


* * * 


The cold is on now. Send what you can to 
Rev. Dr. Laird, Confederation Life Building, 
Toronto, and send quick and often, till summer 
comes. 


—— 


CANADA’S MAKING OF SHELLS. 


Robert Donald, one of the outstanding 
Englishmen at the recent Press Conference, 
said of Canada’s war work. 


‘‘Your shells supplied to the British Apmen 
were more than double, but four millions, 


the total bought from the United States, and > 


were more than one-third of the whole pro- 
duction of British factories. This was a 
remarkable achievement. It is the biggest 
thing in its way that any nation did in the 
ware 

This opens up a new line of vision, which 
few have realized, of Canada’s share in the 
war. It teaches its lessons. 


If the men Canada sent overseas to their 
great work had to be supported by food and 
elothing and munitions from home, and 
sending the men without the “follow up’’ 
would have been madness and worse, so with 
the men and women we send overseas, in 


Christ’s war for the world’s deliverance from 


Satan and sin. 


2. If Canada could do so much in support- 
ing the men overseas by munitions of war, 
how much she could easily do in supporting 
and helping the work of the men now over- 
seas in the service of the King of Kings. 
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FROM THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 
Letter from the Primate of Canada. 


(Rev. S. P. Matheson, D.D., Bishop of 
Rupert’s Land, and Primate of The Church of 
England in Canada, has sent the following 
letter to Rev. Robert Campbell, D.D., Clerk 
of the General Assembly of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada.—Ed.) 


January 7, 1921. 
My Dear Dr. CAamMPpBELL:— 

At the request of the House of Bishops of 
The Church of England in Canada, I am send- 
ing you herewith, a copy of the Appeal of the 
Lambeth Conference on the subject of Re- 
union of Christendom, with some extracts ap- 
pended from the Encylical Letter bearing upon 
the same subject. 


Although the Lambeth proposals will not be 
officially considered by our Church in Canada 
until the meeting of the General Synod in 
October next, it has been thought well to send 
out in advanee, the Appeal for purposes of in- 
formation. 


If our General Synod approves of the pro- 
posals, it will proceed, after the October meet- 
ing, to carry out the recommendations made, 
by offering to hold conferences with the<re- 
presentatives of the other Churches which may 
be willing to meet with us, in accordance with 
the two following resolutions of the Confer- 
ence :— 


“The Conference recommends to the au- 
~ thorities of the Churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion that they should, in such waysjand at 
such times as they think best, formally invite 
the authorities of other Churches within their 
areas to confer with them concerning the pos- 
sibility of taking definite steps to co-operate 
in a common endeavour on the lines set forth 
in the above Appeal, to restore the unity of 
the Church of Christ.’’ 


“The Conference recognizes that the task of 
effecting Union with other Christian Com- 
munions must be undertaken by the various 
national, regional, or provincial authorities, of 
the Churches within the Anglican Communion, 
and confidently commits to them the carrying 
out of this task on lines that are in general 
harmony with the principles underlying its 
Appeal and Resolutions.”’ 


Most sincerely yours, 
S.P. Rurert’s Lanp, 
Primate of The Church of 
England in Canada. 
Rev. Dr. Campbell, 


Clerk of General Assembly, 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 


In historic St.. Andrew’s Kirk, Quebec, at 
the morning service, Jan. 6, tablets were un- 
veiled by the Governor-General, the Duke of 
- Devonshire, in memory of seventeen belong- 
ing to the congregation who had given their 
lives, and an honor-roll of ninety-two others 
who had nobly done their part in the war. 
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THE GENERAL BOARD EXECUTIVE 


The question sent to presbyteries as to 
whether the General Board should have an 
“Executive”? does not specify whether said 
“Executive” shall be the Chairman of the 
Board; or its Secretary, as in other Boards of 
the Church; or some other official specially 
appointed, a ‘“‘superman”’ as frequently men- 
tioned in last Assembly, with presumably, 
super position, super salary, and super powers. 

The Presbytery of Montreal, in its recently 
published report, recommends the appoint- 
ment of an Executive Secretary on condition 
that he be known as ‘‘the Secretary of the 
General Board;’’ and that his salary shall be 
in line with the Executive Secretaries of other 
Boards of the Church. The Presbytery also 
recommends that the Moderator of Assembly 
for the year, be ex-officio Chairman of the 
Board. 


Hamilton Presbytery approves appoint- 
ment of an Executive officer and nominates 
Dr. Drummond. 


The Presbytery of Ottawa recommends 
that the permanent officer of the Board be its 
Secretary, holding the same relation to the 
Board as other Secretaries do to their Boards, 
and nominates Rev. J. W. Woodside to that 
office; and also that the Moderator of As- 
sembly be, ex-officio, Chairman of the Board 
during his term of office. 

The Presbytery of Truro approves of a 
General Board, but disapproves of a General 
Executive Officer, a ‘“‘superman.”’ 

The Presbytery of Maitland disapproves of 
a paid Secretary. 


A NEW “HOSPITAL UNIT.”’’ 


The Hospital Unit of our Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, at Pine River, Man., was 
opened on November 22, Rev. J. A. Cormie, 
H.M. Supt. for Manitoba, presiding. Two 
women are the staff, Miss Isabel McLen- 
aghan, nurse, and Miss Walker, evangelist. 


It is a foreign colony, twenty-five miles 
north of Ethelbert, Man. The people are very 
poor, and are greatly pleased at having a little 
medical butiding in their midst, even if it is an 
old school-house refitted. 


Who can measure the good of that little 
centre, with these two capable devoted wo- 
men, one going out to nurse the sick, the other 
with her Gospel message of help and hope, 
both of them bringing healing for body and 
soul where no other help of any kind is near. 
The W.M.S. in establishing such ‘Hospital 
Units,” is doing a great work for Canada and 
for Christ. 


‘“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap” is equally true of a nation. It 
must sow good habits of thought and action 
by providing kindergartens for all the children 
now left to the evil influences of the street, 
or serious consequences will follow its neglect. 
—Ex. 


Our Church Calendar 


MEETINGS OF CHURCH COURTS, 
CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. — 
Will Presbytery Clerks kindly forward to 
the Record, all Calls, Inductions, Resig- 
nations or Deaths in the Ministry. Also 
notice of Meetings of Presbytery or Synod 
as soon as appointed. 


The General Assembly. 
Toronto, lst Wed., June, 1921. 


The Eight Synods. 


Maritime, Halifax, 2nd Tues., Sept., 1921. 


Montreal-Ottawa, Ottawa, 2nd Tues., Oct.,’21. 


Toronto-Kingston, Orillia, Sept. 27, 1921. 

~ Hamilton-London, Chatham, last Mon.,April. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, 2nd Mon., Nov., 1921. 
Saskatchewan, Moose Jaw, Ist Mon.,Nov.,’21. 


Alberta. 
British Columbia, Ist Tues., May, 1921. 


Presbytery Meetings. 


Abernethy, Abernethy, Feb. 

Chatham, Chatham, Mar. Ist. 

Dauphin, Dauphin, Mar. Ist. 

Glenboro, Carman, Feb. Call of Moderator. : 
Huron, Hensall, Feb. 22, 10 a.m. 
Inverness, Port Hawkesbury, Ist Tues., Mar. 
Kamsack, Kamsack, 2nd Tues., Feb. 
Lacombe, Wetaskiwin, March. 

Lanark, Carleton Place, Feb. 

Lindsay, Lindsay, Mar. 15, 10.30 a.m. 
Minnedosa, Minnedosa, 2nd Tues.,Feb.2 p.m 
Montreal, Montreal, 2nd Tues., Mar. 

North Bay, North Bay, 2nd Wed.,Mar.8 p.m. 
Orangeville, Orangeville, Mar. Ist. 
Peterboro, Peterboro, Mar. 8. 

Pictou, New Glasgow, Mar. Ist. 

Portage la: P Portage la.P.7 Keby15, 

Regina, Regina, Feb. Call of Moderator. 
Rock Lake, Boissevain, 3rd Tues.,Feb.,3 p.m. 
Saugeen, Palmerston, Ist Tues., March 9 a.m. 
Stratford, Stratford, Feb. pepe 10 a 818 
Superior, Fort William, March 1, 10 a.m. 
Toronto, Toronto, Ist Tues., every month. 
Vermilion, Vegreville, Mar. Ist. 


Calls from 


Grand Falls, N.B., to Mr. J. J. Graham of 
Hampton and Rothesay, N.B. 

Chalmers’ Church, Vancouver, to Mr. E. Me- 
Gougan of Knox, S. Edmonton. 

Brooklin and Columbus, Ont., to Mr. Jas. R. 
Fraser of Uxbridge, Ont. 

Chalmers’, Dominion, N.S., to Mr. D. C. Mc- 
Leod of ‘Clyde and Barrington, N.S. 

Clanwilliam, Man., to Mr. J. B. McLaren of 
Shoal Lake, Man. 

Knox, Toronto, to Dr. John G. Inkster of Vic- 
toria, B.C. 

Chesterville and Dunbar, Ont., to Mr. A. J. 
Sinclair of Castleford, Ont. 

' Canora, Sask., to Mr. W. A. Macdonell of De- 


lisle, Sask. 
to Mr. Frank Chilton of 


Vermilion, Alta., 
Zealandia, Sask. 
Carnduff, Sask., to Mr. John Thomson. 


Inductions into 


Almonte, Ont., Dee. 16, Mr. J. D. McCrae. 
New Carlisle and Pt. Daniel, Que., Dec. 29, 
Mr. Jas. F. MeCurdy. 
Blytheswood, Ont., Dec. 50, Mr. H. W. Reede. 
Glencoe, Ont., Dec. 30, Mr. D. G. Paton. 
Blind River, Ont., Dec. 30, Dr. D. Currie. 
Gairlock and Middle ‘River, N.S., Dec. 30, 
Mr. C. A. M. Earle. 
Coldstream, N.S., Jan. 4, Mr. John Milligan. 
Thornbury, Ont., Jan. 5, Mr. A. A. Laing. 
N. Mornington, Ont., Jan. 6, Mr. G. F. N 
Atkinson. 
Knox, Lloydminster, Jan. 7, Mr. A. R. Schrag. 
Avonmore, Ont., Jan. 11, Mr. H. G. Steers. 
New Sate N.B., Jan. 11, Mr. MeIntosh Mac- 
eo 
Burns Church and Moore Line, Ont., Jan. 15, 
Mr. J. C. Forster. 
Beechridge, Ont., Jan. 14, Mr. R. W. MeVey. 
Poe Midland, Ont., Jan. 18, Mr. John Me- 
ab. 
Coquitlam, B.C., Jan. 18, Mr. V. G. Rae. 
Christian Synagogue, Toronto, Jan. 21, Mr. 
J.I. McKay. | 
Huntsville, Ont., Jan. 25, Mr. J. B. Skene. 
ae Man., Feb. 1, Mr. Norman Macec- 
eod. - 


Resignations of 


Nissouri, Ont., Mr. Peter E. Nichol. 

Tilbury E. and Fletcher, Ont., Mr. J. P. Mac- 
Quarrie. 

Puce, Ont., Mr. J. R. Linton. 

Midland, Ont., Mr. J. J. Elliott. 

Mildmay and Ayton, Mr. W. G. Paterson. 

Blackheath, E. Seneca, Ont., Mr. M. Me- 
Keracher. 

rhe aie de Gonzague, Que., Mr. T. S. Glass- 


ord. 

Russell, Ont., Mr. P. J. MacLaren. 

pO on Arthur, Ont., Mr. Norman Mac- 
eod. 

St. Thomas, Saskatoon, Dr. J. L. MeNichol. 


Deaths in the Ministry 


Rev. A. H. Kippan of Stratford, on Dec. 26. 
Rev. A. Lee, B.A., at Vankleek Hill, Ont., on 
Jan. 3, aged sixty-nine years. . 


THe CaNnaDIAN ALMANAC for 1921 is the : 
74th yearly volume of this valuable hand- 
book. It is a treasure-house of everything 
Canadian, — Social, Commercial, Financial, 
Political, Religious, and all else. It gives facts 
of Agriculture, of Banks and Banking, of 
Dairying, of all Post-Offices, of all the different 
Churches and the rolls of their ministry, of all 
newspapers and their place and circulation, of 
Educational Institutions, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities, and their teachers in all de- 
partments, of all Societies and Orders and 
their Officials, etc., ete. There is scarcely 
a question that one can ask regarding any or- 
ganization of any kind in Canada but finds 
here an answer. 480 pages Octavo. Price, 
$3.50. The Copp Clark Co., Ltd., Toronto. — 
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IMPRESSIONS OF HONAN. 
By Rev. J. C. Rosertson, D.D. 


By decision of the Board of Sabbath Schools 
and Young People’s Societies, I was asked, as 
General Secretary, to take part in the World’s 
Sunday School Convention, Tokyo, October 
5-14, and visit immediately ‘after, our mission 
fields in Korea and Honan. 


I looked forward to the trip with hesitation, 
as to whether the expense of time and money 
was justified. I have returned with the con- 
viction that it was all very much worth while. 
In another article impressions of Korea will 
be given. This refers only to Honan. 


At Changte Station. 


We reached Changte about noon, November 
2. It was a very reassuring sight, after look- 
ing at great multitudes of Chinese at railway 
station after railway station from Pekin on, 
to see at Changte Station, in the midst of a 
great mass of Chinese, and in a dry, hot wind 
and dust storm, Rev. Dr. Murdoch Mac- 
Kenzie standing, like “the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land,” quietly and alertly 
waiting for our arrival. 


Everything at the Mission Compound was 
done that could be done to welcome us and 
show us everything we desired to see. 


Dr. Leslie had just returned from furlough 
and explained that he had not yet begun his 
hospital work, but a visit to the hospital re- 
vealed about a dozen patients already treated 
that day and a dozen more waiting for treat- 
ment. What it will be like when he really gets 
started can only be imagined. 


Mr. Bompas was busy with many details of 
work. Mr. Griffith was away at Pekin con- 
ferring with Government Committees re co- 
operation of Famine Relief, Committees, and 
generally giving leadership in all this work. 


The ladies were all busy in their various 
departments. The new dormitory for girls 
had just been opened and was aoe filled. 


At Weihwei Station. 


At Wei Hwei we had a very warm welcome 
from the missionaries and a very interesting 
visit. One especially interesting feature there, 
is the building of the Forward Movement 
Hospital, very much needed and very greatly 
appreciated—one of the first fruits of the 
Forward Movement Financial Campaign. 


’ Mr. Grant and Dr. MeVicar had just come 
in from a long evangelistic tour, with serious 
reports in regard to famine conditions. Mr. 
Lochead was doubly busy with school work 
owing to the absence of Mr. Mitchell on fur- 
lough. The general treasurer and agent, Mr. 
Hugh McKenzie, is a tower of strength in all 
plans and work. 


Dr. Auld and Dr. Struthers were being taxed 
to the utmost in fighting a plague of dysentry 


Our Foreign Missions 


among the children. There was sorrow at this 
mission too, because of the recent death of 
Dr. Auld’s little child, and very serious illness 
of others. 


At Hwaiking Station. 


Arrangements were also made for a visit to 
Hwaiking accompanied by Dr. MeVicar. 
This included a fifteen-mile journey in a 
springless cart drawn by two mules over in- 
describable roads, the journey being made in 
five hours. But it was well worth the trouble 
to have even one day with our missionaries at 
Hwaiking. 

From missionaries and Chinese alike, one 
heard of the great affection for Dr. Menzies. 
He had surely entered into spiritual fellowship 
with the Chinese in an unusual degree. It was 
an outstanding illustration of the ‘truth of the 
statement ‘‘he being dead yet speaketh.’’ 


The work for the boys under Mr. Boyd and 
Mr. Mowat and the work for the girls under 
Miss Brown and Miss Ross, was exceedingly 
promising. They are interesting and reaching 
the better class Chinese in an unusual degree. 


The industrial work carried on by Mrs. 
Mowat was also very interesting. 
* * * 


It has been perhaps unwise to mention any 
names at all, where every name ought to be 
mentioned, but this is intended as an im- 
pression. only. There are two or three other 
general impressions standing out in my mem- 
ory :— 

(1) That all our missionaries are enthusias- 
tically interested in their work. 


(2) That they have succeeded beyond any- 
thing that could be expected under the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed. 


(5) That all of the mission stations are 
plainly understaffed, even to carry on effec- 
tively their present work, and great extensions 
ought to be under way at once. 


(4) That famine conditions simply cannot 
be exaggerated. The burden that is to be 
carried by our missionaries from now till next 
June as leaders in relief work is simply inde- 
scribable. 


(5) If any young men or women are wonder- 
ing where their life-service should be, it would 
be well worth while making a special study of 
the needs of Honan as a field i in which a great 
work can be done. 

(6) The key to the situation in the “China 
for Christ’? movement is to increase by one 
hundred-fold or one thousand-fold the work 
among the young, in China—and at home. 


Study the Bible—read it from cover to cover 
—let its poetry stir your soul, its heroism fire 
your spirit ! Con it o’er and 0’ er, until its 
wealth enriches your heart, its jewels bedeck 
your brain. 
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THE FAMINE IN NEI HWANG. 
By Rev. J. G. G. Bompas, Changte. 


One of our evangelists has just returned 
from Nei Hwang County. He was out for 
about two weeks making a special tour for the 
purpose of investigating famine conditions. 

He called on the county magistrate and so 
got official statistics. He made careful notes 
of what he saw himself and of the information 
which he got from others. He reports only 
what he can vouch for as being actual fact. 
This is the story he has brought back. 

* k * 

The number of villages in Nei Hwang 
county is estimated at four hundred and ten, 
and the population without counting little 
children is placed at two hundred thousand. 

Since the famine began four thousand and 
thirty persons have died, and the great 
majority of these deaths have been due in 
one way or another to famine conditions. 
Over thirty thousand people have flied, and 
it is estimated that thirty or forty per cent. of 
these refugees have already died. 

In Nei Hwang county at the present time 
there are thirteen thousand little children 
who have no clothes to wear, and the weather 
is getting colder every day. 

The pleasant trees that shade every village 
are all stripped bare, there is not a leaf to be 
seen anywhere. There are three thousand 
one hundred people who are living on a diet 
of leaves and weeds, and the most of these 
have had nothing else to eat for two months. 

Not only the elm and willow leaves, which 
are more or less palatable, have been requisi- 
tioned, but even the bitter poplar leaves have 
been pressed into service. 

They first boil them thoroughly, drain off 
the water and let them stand for four or five 
days, and this takes the bitter taste off the 
leaves so that they can be eaten. Even this 
meagre diet will soon be denied them, when 
the hard frosts come and the stocks which the 
people have been laying in are all exhausted. 

Nei Hwang ordinarily has over thirty 
thousand animals, such as cows and mules. 
Now there are less than a thousand. They 
have been killed and eaten, or driven to other 
parts and sold. Even the chickens and dogs 
are disappearing; there is not one in ten of 
what there formerly were. 

ROMY RYT 


One hundred and thirteen villages were 
visited. The statistics of one village, Djao 
Tsun, are given as a fair example of the whole 
district. 

This village had a population of five 
thousand three hundred, over four hundred 
and fifty have fled; sixty-two have died; there 
are forty-three children without clothes, and 
twenty-five beggars. 

In another village near by, three persons 
have hanged themselves because they had 
nothing to eat, four have jumped into wells 
and drowned, while in one family of sixteen 
seven have already died of starvation. 

Eleven times in seven days parents were 
seen selling their children. The corpse of an 


é 
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old man of eighty-two was seen; he had been 
without food for several days, and then tried 
to eat ashes and choked himself to death. 

In one village there was one old man who 
tried to run to meet them when he saw them 
coming, but he was so weak with hunger that 
he stumbled and fell and died right there on 
the road. 

A young couple who had no means of 
support were leaving their native district: 
after being three days on the road without 
anything to eat the young man sold his wife 
for fifty coppers so that he might get some- 
thing to eat. This would keep him alive‘for 
another five or six days. 

Another young man left his wife and two 
children at home while he went off to buy 
some food. He never came back. The wife 
faced starvation for many days and then 
hanged herself. The two little ones died. 


* * k 


Another couple with three little children 
decided to leave because they had nothing 
more to eat. They first sold the eldest girl 
for five dollars so that they might have some- 
thing for their expenses on the way. 

The husband went on ahead earrying the 
two little ones in baskets slung at. the ends of 
the pole that he usually carried the water with. 

The wife lagged behind. She became so 
despondent that at last she took off her 
girdle and hanged herself with it on a tree by 
the road. A traveller coming up from behind 
saw what had happened and hurried forward 
to tell the husband. 

When the man heard this he set down the 
baskets with the two children and the little 
bundle with the money in it and went back 
to see. His wife was dead by this time, so he 
left her hanging there and went on. 

When he got back to where the children 
were he looked for the bundle with the five 
dollars in it, but it was.gone. 

This was the last straw. He felt that he 
could not hold out no longer. So he took his 
carrying pole and knocked the two little 
children on the head, and,then went back and 
took off his own girdle and hanged himself 
on the same tree beside his wife. 

These are true stories. And the worst is yet 
to come. Would you like to help ? 


CONFUCIANISM IN CHINA. 


Rev. Dr. Macgillivvray of Shanghai, writes 
of China’s ancient and once dominant ecult— 


The Confucianists, though shorn of some of 
their privileges under the Republic, are pretty 
much as before, narrow and agnostic. Their 
leading new style text books assert the follow- 
ing to be the five points of Confucianism. 
(Contrast the five points of Calvinism). 

‘‘Ist—I believe that I can become a perfect 
man. 2nd—I believe that I have a mother 
and a father. (Filial piety). 3rd—I believe 


that I must serve my elders and superiors.  ~ 


4th—I believe that I have a country. (Pa- 
triotism). 5th—I believe that I must con- 
form to the laws of heaven.”’ 


‘ 


’ -~ 


be in a flourishing condition. 


= 


‘own hands. 
~ necessary for that reason to draw out of educa- 
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UNIVERSITY CHANGES IN INDIA. 
By Revo RP: MACKAY, D:D. : 


Education is one of India’s greatest prob- 
lems, perhaps the greatest, and one of the 
complaints against British administration is 
that education has not been pushed with such 
rapidity as the situation demands. In a 
country having thirty millions of children of 
school age it is a heavy responsibility. 

There are at present five Universities 
in India, but not having the teaching done at 
University centres, as at MeGill and Toronto, 
known as the Unitary System. 

In India there are many colleges scattered 


' throughout the University areas, doing the 


teaching. This policy is known as the Affil- 
iated or Federal System. Our own Indore 
Christian College is one of those and is affili- 
ated with the Allahabad University. 

The present proposal is to adopt the Uni- 
tary System, having all the work done at 
University Centres. There is a chance that an 


- Indore University may be established and if so 


our Indore Christian College will share in great 
enlargement and educational importance. 

In all parts of the world Governments are 
more and more taking education into their 
Should Mission Boards find it 


tional work entirely, it might seem. a serious 


- matter, and yet more strength would remain 


for direct evangelistic work which after all 
must ever remain the most important de- 
partment of missionary activity. 

i A new era has dawned and new adjustments 
are inevitable, yet the same old story remains. 
The Missionary can say today as truly and as 
wisely as the apostle did two thousand years 
ago, ‘I determined to know nothing among 
you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.”’ 


NOTES FROM HAMHEUNG, KOREA. 


In one place where three years ago there 
were only three churches, there are now ten 
places of worship. Besides visiting other 
groups, Mr. McDonald held classes of a week’s 


- duration each, and-one man came thirty miles 
~ to attend. 


He reports good progress, debt cleared off, 
attendance and contributions doubled, new 
ehurches built, for which contributions of a 
site as well as money, is being made by non- 
Christians. 

The work in all parts of the field seems to 
There is now 
on the part of the Korean, no opposition to 
Christianity. They all say it is good and the 


~ reason they now give for not becoming Chris- 


tians, is that it is too difficult. 

Within the last year nine new groups are 
reported, and in the established groups there 
seems to be a shaking of dry bones among the 
Christians. 

The most notable instance is in a town, 100 
miles from Hamheung, which had been re- 


duced by immigration to Manchuria to a 


- single family. 
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_ Here, seventy new Christians have come 
in, and five miles away a new church has been 
established by the earnest personal work of. 
these people. 

In a letter received from one of these new 
believers, he speaks of being saved by the 
blood of Jesus, born of the Holy Spirit, and 
having surrendered all to Christ. 

A man who had been a Christian for years 
and had given his daughter in marriage to a 
heathen, was disciplined by these believers of 
only a few months standing. 


TRAINING GIRLS IN KOREA. 


The problem of the education of the girls 
and young women of the country is becoming 
one of the burning questions of the day in 
these northern provinces of Korea. 

Very recently requests have come from 
several of the struggling country Churches 
for help, both in the matter of finance and in 
providing teachers qualified to carry on the 
work, so that as our girls graduate in twos 
and threes from the higher grades during the 
next few years, we expect that they will be 
called upon to enter upon this great task of 
forming the characters and leading the studies 
of those who have not yet had the oppor- 
tunity for improvement. 

Our school at Songehin is the only one in 
this northern province where girls can be fitted 
to undertake even the primary education of 
the thousands of girls desiring it, and the need 
is therefore urgent for a lady who can devote 
her entire time and talents to the training of 
the pupils now in our schools and prepare 
them for the great opportunity now lying be- 
fore them. 

The women of Korea have suddenly em- 
erged from their old places of seclusion and 
the call to provide them leaders is greater 
than ever before, and that the next generation 
of women may become such as shall bring 
honor to God and aid in the extension of His 
Kingdom in this and other lands, we must 
see to it that the leaders we provide shall be 
consecrated first of all to the service of Christ. 
How can we accomplish this end more effect- 
ively than in thoroughly equipped Christian 
schools ? 


Rev. H. H. Smith, one of our missionaries 
in India, writes:—‘‘Some time ago one of our 
people lent a Bible to a Mahomedan. Yes- 
terday he asked me over and gave me tea. 
During a talk which followed, he told me that 
he and his wife had read, the whole Book 
through and that they now believe in Christ 
as their Saviour, and would you believe it, I 
did not note a trace of anxiety in either of 
them re the fate of the Kalafat over which 
India is going mad. They had found the 
remedy—Christ.”’ 

“Things in India too, are very unsettled and 
unless Mr. Gandi foregoes his propaganda, 
there will be further trouble. India must 
have Christ to heal her ills—He is doctor and 
medicine, too.”’ 
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GLIMPSES OF WORK IN KOREA. 


Much is made of the study of the Bible. 
People in a community gather for days in 
succession, forming a ‘‘class’”’ for Bible study. 
Read these items from Songchin :— 

At the county town of Chungpyung in 
Samsu county, a very successful class was 
held, attended by many from the outlying 
Churches. 

At Sangori five families raised $71.25, 
bought a site and proceeded with the building 
of a new Church. 

At Mokehok a elass of 40 kept up a regular 
attendance, enjoying four days’ study in Col- 
ossians and the Promises of the Bible. 

The whole Church attended the classes 
held two hours each evening. The stereop- 
ticon was used every night throughout the 
trip except in the copper mine, and in Heisan 
the crowds were so large that the police asked 
us to find a larger dane of assembly. 

* 

At Singalpa, te cee large lumbering town 
on the Yalu, four conversions were reported. 
The local police were much opposed to the 
stereopticon and only after several hours of 
argument did they give permission to use it. 
Over 300 people attended. 

The weather was so cold that the water for 
use in the acetylene gasometer frequently 
froze and cold feet were numerous, but the 
numbers in attendance were very heartening. 

The Mid-Kando Evangelistic Society gives 
more than half of the support of their evan- 
gelist and have the large vision of bringing 
the whole of that territory to Jesus. 

The class held in Ewon county town for the 
twelve groups in that county was an occasion 
helping to bind together the Christians of the 
separate groups and an inspiration to teacher 
and taught. Examinations for the catechu- 
menate were held in both these counties. 


* * 


By mission appointment Mr. Ross spent a 
month in classwork in Kilju and Myungchun 
counties in the northern part of the field. The 
imminence of the farming season made it diffi- 
cult to arrange these classes, but four of the 
larger groups found it possible to welcome 
the opportunity for study before the work of 
ploughing began. 

At,.the county town of Myungehun a group 
of forty has been built up through the zealous 
eare of Mr. 5S. An, evangelist, who has 
faithfully worked there for about five years. 

Many of the young men were led to Christ 
through the agency of a night school con- 
ducted by Mr. An, who was formerly a teacher 
in the boys’ school at Songchin. 

Several hundred yen has been contributed 
toward a new Church, but unwillingness to 
contract a debt has caused them to wait until 
the balance of two or three hundred is in 
sight before beginning the work of building. 

Several Churches in our field have been de- 
pleted by the decision of members to ‘‘strike 


Vou. XLVI. No. 2 
the trail’? for Kando, sometimes called the 
‘‘promised land’’ of the Koreans. 

Unfortunately their dreams of Anatiinle 
prosperity are not always realized, but as 
many of our strongest Christians have found 
their way to the northland, we rejoice with 
the Yongjung field that our loss has been their 
gain. 

* * * 

For those lost by emigration, God has given 
us Other souls and groups. One of these is — 
about 30 miles from Songchin on the line of — 
new railroad, where a group of twelve re- 
cently expressed their desire to become Chris- 
tians. Another is about 20 miles from Tan- 
chun county town, where over twenty men 
and boys have decided to believe. 

For a month Elder Song of the British and 
Foreign Society from Seoul, accompanied by 
Mr. Ross and his colporteurs, travelled over 
the southwest shore road, selling Korean and 
Japanese Gospels and distributing Korean, 
Japanese and Chinese tracts. 

The construction of the railroad has brought 
some 5,000 workmen to this district, whom 
they found responsive to their message. 1,700 — 
gospels were sold, while many tracts were dis- _ 
tributed and much preaching done. is 

We believe that God is giving us a special _ 
opportunity at this-time and our prayer is _ 
that He may give us and our workers strength — 
to meet the opportunity. 3 


~ 


NEWSPAPER EVANGELISM IN CHINA. 


Rev. D. MacGillivray, D.D., LL.D., our ~ 
missionary at Shanghai, in charge of the 
Christian Literature Society of China, which — 
has a field unequalled elsewhere in the world, — 
writes of one department of their work,—that 3 
of ‘“Newspaper Evangelism,”’ i 

“Qur articles had, in the “first months of — 
1920, appeared in one hundred and eighty- — 
five issues of secular daily papers. roe 
troubles have so filled the public eye that ~ 
editors have little room for anything but po S 
tical news. This has militated against our 
obtaining space, but when conditions i improve, — e . 
we feel that there are great possibilities of — 
expansion.’ 5 

This newspaper evangelism appeals to busi- — 
ness men of the West as a new and feasible 
way of supplementing the usual methods of — 
distributing literature, and of teaching out — 
and spreading the good news of the King- 
dom.”’ ei: 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Christian people should treat the Old Tes- aa 
tament as Jesus Christ Himself treated it. — 
You have the same Old Testament that He — 
had, and He never denied it, He never ques- 
tioned it. Never did He suggest that there — 
was anything about the record that was un- ¥ 
trustworthy. a 

It is a serious business for anyone to criticize | a 
this Book, and anyone who does it should do ~ 
it reverently and carefully. Our Saviour and “4d 
the apostles never questioned the Old Tes 
tament or doubted its authority.—Ez. 


_ Popavany, 1921 
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SIXTY MILES FOR BAPTISM. 


In the early days in Nova Scotia people 
sometimes travelled long distances to a 
*“Sacrament.’’ There were no autos, not even 
I have heard in boyhood of a 
erand—aunt who rode from the Gore to New 
Glasgow, nearly one hundred miles, seated 
behind ‘her brother on horseback riding 


double, after the fashion of the times, to 


attend one of Dr. MacGregor’s Communions. 
How the privilege was prized ! 


But in India to-day the privileges of the 
church are valued as highly as ever in Canada. 
_ Rev. Dr. Buchanan, our missionary to the 
Bhils, the wild hill tribes of India, in a private 
letter to a friend a few weeks since tells of a 
young Bhil couple who walked sixty miles 
carrying their baby for baptism. 


And that is just an incident in a larger story 
of heroic devotion, all testifying to the power 
of the Gospel, and showing that human hearts 
are the same the world over when touched by 
that power. 


* * 7 


The story as told by Dr. Buchanan is in 
brief as follows:—Tezlo, a young Bhil convert, 
one of Dr. Buchanan’s ‘‘boys’’ wished to study 
for the ministry and set to work to prepare 
himself. 


But hearing of the great need at Toran Mal, 
a lonely district far away among the remoter 


hills, he wanted to go to them without waiting © 


to finish his preparation. He was inexperi- 


enced, untrained, and untried, but filled with 


zeal and devotion, and so earnest was his 


desire that he was appointed. 


He chose, to go with him, another young 
convert Waja Singh, who was newly married 
to Pyari (meaning ‘“‘beloved’’) a school girl of 
the mission. The three went to this remote 


district and amid no little hardship have all 


laboured. bravely and 


successfully 
their heathen fellow-countrymen. 

And now, hearing that Dr. Buchanan had 
come to Ali Rajpur, sixty miles away, the 


among 


- young couple longed to have their little baby 
- girl publicly acknowledged as one of Christ’s 
children, and they travelled on foot all the 


sixty miles, 


over high hills, by dangerous 


_ paths, through forest jungle, for the sacred 


rite. 


* * * 


Dr. Buchanan writes, ‘‘Tezla and Waja 


~ Singh are both heroes, and the young wife, 
so bright and happy, with her baby, is a real 


heroine. 
f is not dead. I doubt if many of us foreign 
- missionaries would have stuck away up in ° 


4 


She has been teaching. Christianity 


that lonely place 100 miles from Dohad 


station for two years.’ 


(Some readers will not forget that Dr. 
- Buchanan himself and his wife went into the 
Bhs under harder and more remote con- 


‘ ditions, twenty-five years ago.—ZHd.) 
i” He further writes—‘‘Yesterday Waja Singh 


a and his young wife, Pyari, turned up. They. 


_ have come all the way over the mountains and 


;' 
} 


a 


a 


a 


petoceh the Narbuddah River with their 


te 
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charming little eleven months’ old girl. It 
was a long way to come for baptism. My 
heart simply danced and sang. for hoy and 
AG plump little dark-eyed baby came to me 
at once. 


“Well we had our gathering of Christians 
in this place, some thirty, and the baptism. 

The brave little mother was radiant; soon 
the heroic couple will go back again to the 
distant post to labor for their own people. 


A YOUNG WOMAN’S NEW OUTLOOK. 


A missionary in India writes:—‘‘I received 
a letter this week from a young lady at home 
the daughter of a neighbour of ours in which 
she remarks that life has a new spice in it 
looking forward to service. 


“The letter has been as good as a dose of 
medicine to me and I think a few quotations 
might be of use for publication as an en- 
couragement to others. ~ 


‘*Miss — lost two brothers in the war 
and IJ think that their sacrifice set her thinking. 
She heard me speaking in her home church, 
—Ont., and when she saw a ecard I wrote 
to her brother at Xmas time, she felt led to 
write. 


“T answered at once for I could see that she 
was writing with a purpose, and I tried to 
encourage her and make the call to service 
and the privilege of serving, just as clear as 
possible. 

‘“‘In her answer this week, she writes :— 

‘I thought my heart would fairly burst with 
happiness when I got your letter. It was so 
nice to have encouragement from some one. 
There are so many more eady to discourage 
than encourage one in such plans. 


‘You see in public school I looked forward 
to collegiate, in collegiate I looked to Normal; 
Now I know that my life will have plenty of 
spice in it still, for I shall have another goal 
to attain. 


‘I just long for the time when I ean set sail 
for India and each day wonder how I can be- 
come better fitted for this work which I seem 
to love better as I think of it more.’ 


“Tn referring to the meeting time she writes: 


‘But I know that patience is one of the 
things I must learn, and I am trying hard to 
look to Jesus and feel that it will all come in 
His own good time. 


‘Now I feel that with God’s help I can 
easily withstand any suggestions of turning 
back, and then I have an aim to fulfil. 


‘The thought of having a definite end in 
view was, I believe, the greatest help, be- 
cau e, after all, if we have such an aim, our 
whole life is sure to centre around it. Now 
J have a definte aim and that is to teach i in 
India, if God sees fit to use such a poor tool in 
His glorious work. 


‘A year or two ago I used to wonder what 


I’d have to look forward to, after leaving 
Normal.””’ 


Young People’s Societies 


THE NEW DAWN IN DARK AFRICA. 
By Rev. W. T. Gunn, D.D. 


There was an early dawn in which we see 
the Child Jesus taken down into Egypt; and 
there are voices faintly heard of the apostles 
and saints and martyrs of the early Church in 
Africa. But Mohammedanism swept down 
like a black cloud, and thick darkness brooded 
for centuries over that great Continent. 


Then in the last. three centuries came the 
R.C. Missions with their early promise, 
failure, and withdrawal. 


The slave trade and the rum trade added to 
the shadows lying over the whole land, but 
a century ago came the beginning of modern 
Protestant missionary enterprise, bringing the 
Light of the World to those who had so long 
sat in darkness and the shadow of death. 


Time would fail to tell the story of the heroic 
band of missionary-explorers who opened up 
Africa; of Ludwig Krapf pressing in from the 
east; of Moffatt, going north into the wilder- 
ness to the country of the Bechuanas; of Liv- 
ingstone, tracing, with his weary footsteps, a 
eross whose arms reached from east to western 
coast, and from the Cape, north to the head of 
Lake Tanganyika. In lesser degree, scores of 
other missionaries have opened up great sec- 
tions of Africa. 

* ok 

But the greatest of all this noble band was 
Livingstone, and to his explorations and to 
those of Stanley, who was influenced by him, 


is due the wave of missionary enterprise in 


Africa from 1850 onward. 

To Uganda came the Church Missionary 
Society with its brave pioneer, Alexander M. 
Mackay, and its martyr, Bishop Hannington. 

To the Lake district came also the Uni- 
versities’ Mission,—The Free Church of Scot- 
land with its Livingstonia Mission, and The 
Church of Scotland with its great work at 
Blantyre. In other parts also are:—The 
United Presbyterian Mission in Egypt and 
up the Nile;—the great Baptist Missions 
on the Congo:—the Presbyterian Kamerun 
Mission, the Wesleyan Church in South Africa. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church, Mel- 
ville B. Cox, in a few brief months of service, 
lighted a great fire of missionary enthusiasm 
for Liberia, while Adolphus C. Good began an 
important work in the Gabun for the Presby- 
terians. But time would fail to tell even the 
names of the missionary heroes of Africa? 

* * * 


Time would fail, too, to name the native 
heroes and martyrs of the African churches, 
who stand out as testimonies, both of the 
power of the Cross and of the splendid ca- 
pacity of the African native. 

See Africaner, the Hottentot robber chief, 
with a price set on his head, brought in by 
Moffatt to Cape Town, a Christian man, to 
the amazement of the whole population. 


Recall Waterboer, a catechist at a London 
Missionary Station, then chief at Griquatown, 
valiant in war and wise in peace, or Moshesh, 
the great chief of the Basuto. 

Think of Khama, the Christian chief in 
Northern Bechuanaland, and his fight against 
the white man’s liquor traffic. Remember, too, 
Sebituane, and Sekeletu, Livingstone’s friends. 

What shall we say of Susi and Chuma and 
the other lads who bore Livingstone’s body 
that long march to the coast ? Or what of the 
boy martyrs of Uganda, who faced the fire 
and the executioner’s sword and would not 
deny Jesus ? 

Or the martyrs in Madagascar, who went 
singing to the precipice over which they were 
thrown ? Or Nloko, the opposer, who became 
‘‘Paul, the Apostle of the Congo ?”’ Or Adjai, 
who on the Niger was traded for a horse, sold 
as a slave, freed by the British man-of-war, 
trained and finally consecrated Bishop of the 
Niger in Canterbury Cathedral, 


But with all this soldndid record of mis- 
sionary enterprise and achievement, only a 
beginning has been made. It is estimated that 
of Africa’s one hundred and fifty millions, from 
sixty to eighty millions have never even heard 
the name of Jesus. 

There are said to be five hundred and 
twenty-three different languages and three 
hundred and seventy dialects spoken by the 
races and tribes of Africa, and in only a little 
over one hundred of these many tongues, is 
there yet any translation of the Word of God. 

In the interior lies this dark reservoir of 
sixty to eighty millions of Pagan Africa, living 
in ignoranee, fear, cruelty and sin. 

Pressing in from the coast on every side is 
modern civilization, with its greed, its disease, 
its organization, undermining the old tribal 
life and the physical health of the native. 


Someone has said, ‘‘Africa saved Jesus Christ 


for us, we ought to save Africa for Christ.” 
The call of Africa is the call of a great multi- 
tude in great need. Civilization has brought 


to Africa the curse of the slave trade, and the — 


devastating liquor traffic, even more cruel 
arid deadly. 

“Tt has brought the raaleoaae which are 
altering the whole life of the natives sO that 
they must be fitted to new conditions.” 

“It has also brought the great industrial 
centres, the gold and diamond mines, where 


the conditions of native labour are such as to 


send back the labourers to their tribes with 
evil habits,;and “often evil diseases. 
the menace of the Mohammedanism sweeping 


downward from the north. The vast new — 


districts, formerly German, which in South- 


west and in Eastern Africa, have come under ~ 


the British flag, make a special eall. 


But the great call is that of the multitudes 


still without knowledge of Jesus—between 


sixty and eighty millions who have not yet 


heard His name. 
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A FORMOSAN LEGEND. 


Many years ago, there lived in the moun- 
tains of Formosa a tribe of savages, the fiercest 
and most warlike of all the tribes of that island. 

' They had one specially horrible custom. 
The bravest of their chiefs used to creep out 
at night from their village on the mountain 
and go away down towards the plains, hiding 
as they went, creeping stealthily from tree to 
tree, until they came near the paths frequented 
by Chinese travellers from the plains. 

Then, when some poor traveller passed their 
hiding place, an arrow would be shot out at 
him from the darkness, and as he fell a tall 
savage would spring out from the trees with 
a long knife in his hand, cut off his head, wrap 
it up in a big cloth he carried with him, sling 
it over his shoulder, and be off again up the 
mountain. 

In their village this custom was ad- 
mired, and the warrior who had most heads 
round his hut was considered to be the bravest 
amongst them. 

* * 

At last the Chinese people in the plains 
decided to send a mandarin—that is, a magis- 
trate—to live with this tribe and see whether 
he could do anything to persuade them to give 
up head-hunting. 

This mandarin was both very wise and very 
tactful. He settled down among the savages, 
worked with them, taught them new things, 
until they became so fond of him they were 
ready to promise him anything, and actually 
for a whole year they never went down the 
mountain to hunt for heads. 

But, near the end of the year, things began 
to go wrong in the village. The chiefs met 
together for consultation and decided that 
the gods were angry with them because they 
had given up head-hunting, and that, once 
more at least, they must be allowed a victim. 

They told the mandarin their decision; he 
did his best to keep them from it, but for once 
even he had no effect upon them. 

* * * 


When he saw that he could not prevent it, 
he asked them to agree to a plan he had 
thought of—to wait till a certain night, then 
at a fixed time to go down the hill and wait 
at a certain point in the path. 

In return, he promised that one traveller 
should come along this path, and they might 
kill him, provided they promised to leave all 
others untouched. The promise was given, 
and the plan agreed to. 

Before the appointed night came, the man- 
darin had to go away on business, So he bade 
all the chiefs good-bye, and left the moun- 
tain. 

‘The night came, the chiefs gathered to- 
gether and chose a man for the errand. He 


took his bow and arrows, and his knife, and 


went off alone through the darkness, creeping 
along the ground, hiding behind trees, until 
at last he came to the appointed place. There 


he waited among the bushes, wondering what 
would happen. 

He did not have to wait long, for soon he 
saw a figure coming up the path through the 
dark trees, and he stepped back and drew his 
bow ready to aim. 

Then, as the figure passed him, the arrow 
flew out, and after it the savage jumped 
quickly through the bushes, took out his long 
knife, cut off the man’s head, wrapped it up in 
his cloth, and bounded back into the forest. 


* *# * 


When he came home, the other chiefs were 
all gathered in the centre of the village ready 
to gloat over their victim. The cloth was put 
down on the ground, and the oldest chief bent 
to open it. 

But, as he did so, he gave a start of horror 
and turned away. Then the other chiefs 
crowded round to look, and they, too, were 
struck dumb, and slunk off to their homes. 

Gradually the villagers flocked round to 
learn the meaning of it all, and the word be- 
came whispered around, —it was their own 
mandarin whom they had killed, the man they ° 
really honoured and loved. 

Next day the chiefs met again and, re- 
membering their promise, decided that never 
again should their tribe hunt for heads, and 
the promise has been kept to this day. So 
the wise mandarin by his death put an end 
to the practice that all the teaching of his life 
had ‘been powerless to stop.—Messenger for 
the Children. 


THE WORK OF A SYRIAN GIRL. 


A missionary in Syria tells of one girl from 
a mountain village, almost incapable of study. 
After two years of patient trial in the boarding 
school, she was sent home as hopelessly stupid, 
and a brighter candidate from a long waiting 
list took her place. 

A few years later the same missionary, 
itinerating, came to a tiny village in the moun- 
tains, so clean and beautiful in comparison 
with the ordinary Syrian hamlet that he sought 
to find out the cause. 

This cause proved to be the “stupid girl,”’ 
so changed that she was hardly recognizable. 
She had married a village man and had model- ° 
led her tiny home as far as possible after the 
one at the mission station. 

Books had meant nothing to her, but the 
daily lesson of the home had awakened soul 
and mind. She had force enough to lead her 
less enlightened neighbors, and had even 
instituted a simple religious service, realizing 
dimly the divine truth that lay back of beauty 
and order. 

Her little house, gay with flowers and fresh 
with whitewash, was spotlessly clean and 
adorned with pictures that she had collected. 
A gorgeous patchwork quilt gave the final 
touch of the cesthetic. 

—The Missionary Outlook. 
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96 YEARS OF FAMILY WORSHIP. 


Touring with my family in the vacation 
season along the national highway, and 
becoming acquainted with a splendid Presby- 
terian family, we were urged to accept the 
kindly hospitality of the home for the night. 

When it came time to retire the head of the 
household said to me:—‘‘Family worship has 
been conducted continuously on this farm for 
ninety-six years, will you not conduct the 
service for us tonight ?”’ 

The one who made this statement is him- 
self eighty-six years of age, coming of a long- 
lived and godly ancestry. 

I thought of the lines on the influence of 
family devotions, in the moral, mental and 
spiritual life of Scotland ‘‘From scenes like 
old Scotia’s grandeur springs.”’ 

It is not difficult to trace the connection 
between the striking fact stated by this aged 
Christian and the facts that the younger 
generation of this family is devoted to the 
Church, that the neighboring Presbyterian 
Church is a prosperous growing church, 
the community, a god-fearing and law-abiding 
community, and the name held in high esteem 
in all that region. 

The practice of religion in the homes of a 
community, greatly blesses the community, 
the church and the nation. 


THE ALTAR ON THE PRAIRIE. 


A gentleman on a Western prairie lost his 
way. Night came on, and as he knew not 
which way to guide his horse, he let it take its 
own way. 

By and by a light glimmered in the distance, 
and soon the faithful animal stopped before a 
log eabin. 

‘““Who’s there ?’’ came from within. 

‘‘A benighted traveler. Can you give mea 
night’s lodging ?”’ 

“Vou’re welcome,’”’ said the man, appearing 
at the door. 

The gentleman was thankful enough. He 
found the family at supper—man, wife and 
children; and a place was soon made for the 
stranger. 

Some time in the evening the man asked, 
‘“‘Are you a minister of the Gospel, sir ?”’ 

‘No. Why ?” 

“Oh, I hoped a minister had come to help 
me to build a family altar. I had one once, 
pu I lost it coming West. It was a great 
Oss.” 

‘Perhaps I can help you to build one, 
though I’m not a minister;’’ and after a little 
more talk, the man handed him an old family 
Bible. He read, they sang a psalm, and all 
knelt. The gentleman prayed first, then the 
man prayed, and the wife and children said, 
‘‘Amen;’’ for 1t seemed as if each wanted to 
have a little part in building up the family 
altar. 

“Sir,” said the man when they arose, 
“there's many an emigrant that loses his 
family altar before he gets here and after, too. 
Sir, it’s a great loss.” 
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WHAT HE LEARNED IN KOREA. 


‘“‘Our minister is always talking to us about 


sacrifice. I am getting tired of it. He ex- 
pects us to give, give, give all the time. He 
seems to think the Church is the greatest in- 
stitution in the world.”’ 


‘Perhaps he is right. But I agree with you 
that we can’t always be giving to the Church. 
There are other things that we must think of. 
{ am afraid our minister is visionary rather 
than practical.”’ 


The first speaker was a wealthy business 


man, and the second was a successful lawyer. 
Both had very large incomes and tive) in 
luxury. They were church-members and gave 

generously,” but neither of them really knew 
the meaning of the word ‘‘sacrifice.”’ 


* * * 


A few months later the two men joined a 


party that was going round the world. Be-~ 


fore they started, their ‘“‘visionary’’ minister 


earnestly asked them to observe and to re-— 


membe any unusual and interesting things 
that they might see in the missionary coun- 
tries through which the party was to travel. 


_In Korea, one day, they saw in a field by the 
side of the road, a boy pulling a rude plough, 
which scratched the loose soil, while an old 
man held the plough-handles. The lawyer 
was amused, and took a snapshot of the scene. 

“That’s a curious picture !_ I suppose they 
are very poor,” he said to the missionary who 
was guide to the party. 

“Yes,” was the quiet reply. 
family of Chi Noui. When the church was 
being built they were eager to give something 
to it, but they had no money, so they sold 


their only ox, and gave the money to the 
church. This spring they are pulling the 


plough themselves.”’ 


The lawyer and the business: man by his - 


side were silent for some moments. Then the 
business man said: ‘‘That must have been a 
real sacrifice.’ 


“They did not call it that,’’ said the mis- 


sionary. “‘They thought it was fortunate that 
they had an ox to sell.’’ 


* * * 


The lawyer and the business man had not A 


much to say. But when they reached home 


the lawyer, took that picture to his minister a 


and told him the story. 


‘I want to double my pledge to the church,” 
plough work to 


he said, ‘‘and give me some 
do, please.”’ 


‘“‘T have never known what sacrifice for the mi 


church meant. A converted heathen taught 
me. I am ashamed to say I have never yet 


given anything to my church that cost me _ 


anything.” — 


How much does the average modern church- __ 
member ever sacrifice for his religion? How 
many that call themselves Christians ever — 
sold the ox and then harnessed themselves to _ 


the plough ?—Youth’s Companion. 


“That is the 


poet 


* morrow. 


? 
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GRANDFATHER AND I. 


Sometimes, before the lights are lit, 
Grandpa and I, we love to sit 
Before the fire and watch each spark 
Go dancing up the chimney dark. 
And then we talk, and we both plan 
Just what I’ll do when I’m a man, 
And grandpa likes to tell what he 
Did when he was a boy like me; 
But sometimes grandpa’s voice is low, 
And then I’m sorry, for I know 
He’s thinking boys can grow to men, 
But grandpas can’t be boys again. 

. —M. W., in St. Nicholas. 


A CHRISTMAS GUEST. 
A True Srory. 


The snow was falling fast. The wind was 
blowing, and gave promise of bitter weather. 


‘It was Christmas eve, and Aunt Polly, who 


kept the little shop, lived alone. Her husband 
had died only the past summer. 

She would not have been alone if her only 
son had not felt the kindling of patriotism 
when his country went to war. At first letters 
had come regularly, then stopped. Later they 
were informed that he was missing after a 
terrible battle, when his company in the 
trench went ‘“‘over the top,’’ and only a few 
were left alive. For months they waited and 
no word came, so hope died. 

As Aunt Polly sat and knitted, she fell 
asleep, and had a wonderful dream. She saw 
the Christ Child, and heard the words, 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of. the 
least of these, ye have done it unto Me.” 

a ECE Fa 


She awoke with a start, for the little bell over 
the door tinkled, and, looking up, saw a little 
boy, thinly clad, one whom she saw every day, 


- but this time in a new light, foras he came into 


the store he shivered with cold, and she 
asked him to sit by the stove and get warm. 
He told her the few things his mother needed, 


- and while she was getting them she was 


thinking. | \ : 

Finally, she told Bobby to wait until she 
returned, and went into another toom, and 
took from a closet some things which had been 
her son’s. Why keep them? Her boy would 
never need them again, so she would pass 
them on to some one who did. 

She told Bobby to put on the jacket, and 
gave him shoes to take with him. He was very 
thankful, and her heart warmed as she saw 
the look in his eyes. 

* * * 

She sat by the stove musing, and was 
brought to herself again, by the tinkling of the 
bell, and looking up saw a woman come in. 
She was a neighbor, the wife of a shiftless 
man, and with her baby sick she had a hard 

ime to get along. 

She eokdd Scan out, and Aunt Polly tried 
to cheer her up, made her a cup of tea, the 
two chatted a while, and the mother looked 
brighter than when she came in and went away 
with a smile and pleasant wishes for the 
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Aunt Polly put a light in the window, as had 
been her custom, and went to bed, feeling that 
life still held something to compensate for all 
that she had lost. 

As she slept there came again the vision of 
the Christ Child, and again she heard, ‘‘Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto Me,” and her 
soul was filled with wonderful peace. 

It seemed to her that she had not been 
asleep long, when she heard her name called, 
and, getting up, she went to the window, where 
she saw the stage from the nereby town, and 
the driver asked if she could come down, as 
he wished to speak to her. 

Hurriedly dressing, she went to the door, 
when he said, ‘‘I have a passenger who has 
been sick, and I want to ask if you can take 
him in for a while ?’’ 

Why did her heart flutter so that she could 
hardly say ‘‘Yes’’ ? But as soon as she said 
it, a young man got feebly out and just saying 
‘‘Mother,’’ had her in his arms. 

The mother waited until the sobbing boy 
was calm, then she heard his story. After 
leaving the trench in the midst of a drive, 
he had been shell shocked, wounded and 
gassed, carried to a hospital, where for months 
he had hovered between life and death, and 
finally, when his senses returned enough for 
him to think, he whispered that a letter be sent 
to his mother. 

It was sent, but as he was not normal he 
might not have gotten the address as it should 
be, so was not sure that it had been received, 
and that was the letter which never came. 
The parents had been informed that he was 
missing, then, after some months, he was 
listed as dead on the field of battle. 

Soon after his speech came back and he 
began to think; he longed for home, and per- 
mission was given for his return, so he came _ 
by the next transport. 

It was a very happy mother who prepared 
supper for her son. She had the presence of 
the Christ with her, and she thanked Him for 
the great gift which had come to her that 
CE eve.—In “The Presbyterian of the 

outh.”’ 


A TELLTALE ROOM. 


‘‘T know who’s been in this room !’’ eried 
Aunt Sophy, looking around, as she stood in 
the doorway. 

But she did not see Jimmie’s hat, for it was 
on his head, and he was out on the pond 
skating. 

What she did see was a trail of disorder that 
he left behind him when he was hunting for 
hat and gloves and comforter and pair of 
skates—hunting in all the places where they 
shouldn’t be, but where he usually left them. 

The table looked as if it had been in a hurri- 
cane. The sofa hadn’t a pillow in place. The 
desk—well, nobody ever could write a letter 
there till it was straightened ! 

And all because Jimmie had come in at one 
door and out at the other. A child is known 
by what he does. The house you live in tells 
tales about you. F 


THE WORLD’S BIG BELLS. 


The Tsarine Kolokol, or Queen of Bells, 
the largest in the world, is in Russia. It was 
for a second time recast by the order of the 
Empress Anna, in 1733. It weighs one hun- 
dred and ninety-three tons. 

A large piece was broken out of it in the 
year 1737, before the bell was removed from 
the mould. A fire broke out in the structure 
over the great bell, and the people, in their 
anxiety lest it be destroyed, hurried and 
poured water on the mould, thus unwittingly 
breaking out a piece of the very bell which 
they were so desirous of protecting. 

The Kolokol was not taken from the mould 
in which it was cast until the year 1836, more 
than one hundred years after its casting, 
and then by the order of Czar Nicholas I.” 

It was never suspended, but was placed on 
an octagonal pedestal of granite. 

The largest hanging bell in the world is the 
Mingun Bell, or Great Bell of Mandalay. 
This immense bell weighs eighty tons. 

The next largest bell is also in Russia, in 
the old capital, Moscow. The Russian 
peasants call it ‘‘Bolshoi’”—the ‘‘Big.”’ 

Its weight is sixty-three tons, and it is 
suspended in the famous church of St. Ivan, 
unless it has been destroyed by the revolu- 
tionists in these past years when we in other 
lands do not really know what all has been 
happening. The Queen of Bells, also, may 
have been destroyed. 

China has many large and noted bells. 
The great bell of Pekin is twenty feet high and 
eleven feet in diameter, and weighs only one 
ton less than does the St. Ivan bell. 

Japan, too, is not wanting in big bells. 
One of these colossal bells is to be found in 
Kioto, and it weighs sixty-three tons. 

The Chinese and Japanese bells are not 
rung by clappers—as are our bells, but by 
long poles, usually struck by priests. 

The largest bell in Europe, outside of 
Russia, is in Vienna, in the famous old church 
of St. Stephen. It is very much smaller than 
the other bells above mentioned. Thi... bell 
weighs eighteen tons. 

Among other large bells is ‘‘Great Paul,’’ 
in St.. Paul’s, London,. and ‘“‘Big: Ben’ in 
the clock tower of the House of Parliament. 
‘*Big Ben” weighs sixteen and one-half tons. 
It was once cracked and had to be recast. 

Two other big bells are ‘‘Great Peter,” in 
York, England, and ‘‘Great Tom,” the large 
bell at Oxford.” —Exz. 


A CRACKED COMMANDMENT. 


‘*T don’t see how he ever did it, ma! A 
bully good fellow like Ned. Actually to take 
money from Jackson’s cash drawer—a thief 
—TI ean’t believe it.” 

‘‘He must have been sorely tempted, son,’ 
replied the little woman in grey, bending over 
her darning. ‘Those clerks do handle a lot 
of money, first and last.” 

‘“He said he meant to put it back next 
week, sure—but ’twas stealing just the same.”’ 


Here Tom took a judicial tone, with just a 


wee bit of the Pharisee in it. 
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‘‘Do you remember’’—here the stocking 
his mother was mending dropped, and she 
became tremendously in earnest—‘‘do you 
remember how you coaxed Ned to go after 
old Mr. Jones’ apples, last October? You 
confessed he didn’t want to at first.——-” 

: oe say, ma, that was just to have some 
siayeer’ 

‘“‘They weren’t any more your own than 
Jackson’s cash,’ she went on gravely. ‘‘ Let’s 
see, you smashed a pitcher this morning.” 

‘‘°’Twas cracked before,’ the boy hastened 
to explain, delighted at the change of subject. 
‘It just fell to pieces in my hands.” 

‘‘How about cracking the eighth command- 


ment? J know you wouldn’t think of break- 
Ing by? 

“The eighth—the eighth—which ? Oh, 
yes: ‘Thou shalt not’—um ” Tom medi- 


tated, kicking his heels into the worn place 
in the carpet. 

At last, a gleam of comprehension burst 
into his eyes. ‘‘Oh—you mean I got Ned to 
crack the commandment about stealing when 
we swiped those apples, so it's partly my 
fault now he’s broken it, and everybody’s 
ealling him a thief.”’ 

His mother nodded. ‘‘I know you didn’t 
mean to, dear,’’ she put it gently, “‘but re- 
member, commandments are like crockery, 
once cracked, easily broken.’’—Belfast Witness. 


A SONG IN THE NIGHT. 


Through the long hours of a summer night, 
a young girl tossed restlessly on her pillow. 
Sleep would not come and her thoughts wan- 
dered far for a great sorrow had come to her. 

Out of her life had passed the priceless 
treasure of a mother’s love and daily com- 
panionship; and memories of tender words 
unsaid and loving acts undone, made the 
girlish heart bitter with remorse. ‘ 

Suddenly, as she beat feverishly about, 
just when the blackness of the night heralded 
the new approach of coming dawn, a clear, 
sweet trill of bird-music floated softly out 
through the darkness. 

On and on sang the little unscen warbler 
outside the window, the soothing melody 
falling like a benediction on the overwrought 


nerves of the listener, and hushing her at 


last into a peaceful, dreamless sleep. 


Morning brought a new resolve to the 
young girl, and from that day she tried 
earnestly to put down regrets for past omis- 
sions, and to go hopefully into the future, 
wth greater sympathy and more loving 
thoughtfulness, because of her own sad 
experience. 

‘‘T have thought often of that little bird,”’ 
she said, when relating the incident. ‘‘It 
poured out its heart in song all unseen in the 
lonely night, and yet what comfort it brought 


2? 


me, and such an uplift of encouragement ! 


If the song be brave and sweet and true, 


what matter though the singer is unseen and 
unknown. 
Selected 


Some heart will be cheered.— 


@ 


‘Life and Work 


CONFESSIONS OF A LAYMAN. 


Sometimes even a middle-aged conservative 
farmer like myself gets a new idea in church. 

Whether something new got into the 
minister’s sermon or not I don’t know, but I 
did more real thinking in church last Sunday 
than I have for months. 


The dominie was preaching about personal 
work. That didn’t hit me very hard when he 
announced the text, and I was thinking how 
low the price of corn» was going when this 
statement bored into my mind: ‘‘The early 
Christian church was built by the individuals 
of the congregation and not by the leaders. 


Then he went on to show that in those days, 
when the main church was a eave. hollowed 
out of the rock under Rome, the ‘average 
man”’ really did all the work of the church. 


Those Christians who were martyred in the 
Coliseum were not ministers as we think of 
preachers, but just common ordinary people 
who sat in the pews. But they were so busy 
at their church jobs that the Romans natur- 
ally thought they could kill religion by feeding 
the men to the lions. 


The early church multiplied itself by every 
man and woman doing something. 
* * * 


I heard somewhere the other day that 
whenever a church does its work only through 
ministers or a couple of the old gray-haired 
elders, it never prospers. It grows lustily only 
when the individuals in the church get busy. 


I must confess that I had the idea we hired 
the preacher to make the church go, just as we 
hired the manager of the ‘‘co-operative’’ to 
make the creamery go. 


But when I come to think about it, the 
creamery would not go very far if we didn’t 
all take our milk there; so with the church. 
I guess we must all do something in order to 
help the thing along. 


I don’t believe I ever got a man to confess 
that he was a sinner, and that he was willing 
to join the church, ‘yet there is really little 
difficulty about it. As the preacher told us 
Sunday, the disciples did little more than to 
Pepe the people to Jesus for Him to work on 

em. | 


* * * 


Last spring our*preacher suggested that we 
set, what he called, an evangelistic goal for the 
church. I went to that session meeting and 
objected. 


I thought it would cheapen the church to 
say that we wanted fifty more members by 
Easter, so we didn’t fix any goal, and we got 
just what we went after. We got none. I 
intended to tell the minister I was in the 
wrong. 


If I were one of these so-called captains 
of industry and had 3,000 branch houses 
that didn’t bring in any business during the 
year, I would fire the managers, if the business 
Sean not gone to the wall before I got around 
to do it. 


Yet the pastor told us Sunday that more 
than 3,000 Presbyterian churches last year 
didn’t add one to the membership on confes- 
sion of faith. 


That startled me. I know in our church we 
didn’t have any converts for three months, 
but we are only one church. 


When he said that 3,494 churches had not 
had a single convert in a year, I began to think 
that something must be wrong. Even though 
the denomination did increase last year by 
34,000, we didn’t do our part. 


* * * 


I am not going to start to be a second Billy 
Sunday, but I know a clerk in town who 
doesn’t go to any church. I am going to see 
him this week and ask him to come around 
and hear our preacher preach. 


Think of me, a farmer, inviting a clerk to 
attend the Presbyterian church in his town ! 
But why not! It is my church and I see him 
every time I go to the store. I can do that 
much anyway. Maybe I can get Bill Jones, 
too, I don’t believe he goes to church any- 
where. 

I would not want to live in a community 
where there was no church, and yet if nobody 
does any more than [ did last year to keep the 
church going, it will die. 


Dow it you want to determine now, just as this 
farmer did in church Sunday morning, that you 
are going to help to get somebody to confess 
Christ and to join your church ?—Ex. 


CHILDREN TRAINED BY CONDUCT. 


Children all around us are observing 
the manners and listening to the conversation 
of the adults about them; and the general 
bearing of most children is a direct reflection 
of their home surroundings. 


If conduct is dignified and conversation is 
along the line of some noble or far-reaching 
theme the child will be greatly benefitted. 


If conversation is petty or puerile gossip 
about the limitations of one’s neighbors, the 
child’s mind is feeding upon that non- 
nutritious supply; if conversation is bitter 
and contemptuous criticism of the really high 
and noble. motives of the world’s best people, 
the child’s mind is feeding upon that poison; 
for after all, it is the opinions of the people 
we look up to that educate the majority of 
us more than. any one factor of life—Exz. 
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FIVE FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


Ted shivered on his newsboy’s beat. A cold 
rain came pelting down. Ted was not ten. 
He kept on crying his papers until he had only 
a half dozen left, but those must be sold be- 
fore he could go home. 

He grew so numb and tired that he crept 
into the shelter of a hotel side doorway. He 
felt he must rest a bit, out of the rain. The 
world looked dismal enough to him. 

* * * 


Two gentlemen were coming that way, 
through the rain. 

‘‘Tell me how to be happy,’’ said one man 
- his friend, who always carried a smiling 
ace. 

‘Why do you ask that ?”’ 

‘‘Because I would like to do something with 
my money, and what better thing could I do 
than to get happiness with it ?”’ 

‘There is only One who can give you the 
ereatest happiness,’’ said the smiling man, 
“but you can get a good deal of happiness with 
your money, by giving it away. Have you 
tried that ?”’ No? Well begin now.’ 


* * * 


Just then he looked up. The two had come 
near to the shivering newsboy in the doorway. 
‘‘Begin here,’’ the cheerful man said, stopping 
on the sidewalk, before getting within ear- 
shot of Ted. ‘Look at that poor little fellow 
in the doorway, with the papers that he can’t 
sell at this late hour. Buy them all and give 
him fifty cents. 
happy, and you too.”’ 

‘‘T’ll do it, and see.’’ 

“You still have papers to sell, but you 
haven’t much chance to get rid of them here.”’ 
The boy shook his head. 

‘How old are you ?”’ 

‘‘Most ten.’’ 

‘‘Have you a home ?”’ 

MY OSue 

‘“A mother ?” 
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‘‘Anybody else in the home ?”’’ 

“Sister two years younger than I—that’s 
all. I help support the family.”’ 

‘“‘Give me your papers, and take this.’”” The 
stranger handed the boy a half-dollar, took 
one paper, and handed back the rest. ‘‘Sell 
these on the way home, if you ¢an.”’ 

Ted seemed too dazed with happiness to 
do more than stammer his thanks, but his 
radiant face spoke for him, as he presently 
rushed away, leaving two smiling gentlemen 
behind him. 

* * * 


‘‘How do you feel ?”’ asked the first. 

‘Well, it did make me feel better to see that 
boy’s face light up.”’ 

“That makes two happy folks,” said the 
other, ‘‘and I myself am glad to see the other 
two, which makes three.”’ 

‘“You may be sure that the mother and little 
sister will soon be happy, too. That makes 
five for fifty cents—a large number to make 
happy for so small an amount. You’d better 
rox) oe doing this kind of work.”’ 

wi 


See if that does not make him... 


Vou. XLVI. No. 2 
““JUST AS I AM.”’ 


Almost a century ago, in 1836, a young girl, 
Charlotte Elliott, was preparing for a great 
ball, to be given in her native town. Full of 
gay anticipation, she started out to her dress- 
maker to have a dress fitted for the occasion. 


On her way, she met her pastor, and in the 
greetings which passed between them he 
learned her errand. He pleaded with her to 
stay away from the ball. Greatly vexed, she 
answered, ‘‘I wish you would mind your own 
business !’’ and went her way. 


The ball came off; and this young girl was 
the gayest of the gay. She was flattered and 
caressed; but after dancing all night, laying 
her. weary head on her pillow only with re- 
turning day, she was far from happy. 


In all this pleasure there had been a thorn, 
and now conscience made her wretched. Her 
pastor had always been a loving, cherished 
friend, and her rudeness to him rankled in her 
breast. More than all, the truth of his words 
came to her heart and would give her no rest. 


After three days of misery, during which 
life became almost insupportable, she went to 
the minister with her trouble, saying: ‘For 
three days I have been the most wretched girl 
in the world, and now I want to be a Chris- 
tian ! What must I do ?” 


‘‘Just give yourself, my child, to the Lamb 
of God, just as you are.” 


This was a new Gospel to her; she had never 
comprehended it before. 


“What! Just as I am ?’”’ she asked. “Do 
you know that I am one of the worst sinners 
in the world ? How can God accept me just 
as I am ?”’ 


“That is exactly what you must do. 
must come to Him just as you are.”’ 


The young girl felt overpowered as the 
simple truth took possession of her mind. She 
went to her room, knelt down, and offered God 
her heart, to be cleansed, and made fit for His 
dwelling. 


As she knelt, peace—full, overflowing — 
filled her soul. 
turous experience, she then and there wrote 
the hymn beginning: 


‘Just as I am, without one plea, 

But that Thy blood was shed for me, 

And that Thou bidd’st me come to Thee, 

O Lamb of God, I come.”’ 

Little did Charlotte Elliott think of the 
fame or the immortality of the words she had 
written; it was simply putting her heart on 
paper; and therefore the hymn, born of her 


You 


experience, appeals to other hearts needing | 


the cleansing power of the blood of the Lamb. 
—WSel. 


As there are pathetic stories of children 


starving in China, there are touching incidents __ 


of children giving in Canada, and this ‘‘quality 


of merey’’ will be ‘‘twice blessed,’’ a blessing — , 


to the children here as yonder. 


Inspired by the new and rap- — 
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MY CHRIST AND MY MONEY. 


By Rev. T. Cuaumers Porter, D.D. 


“Enclosed is my check for one hundred 
dollars,’’ wrote one to another recently, ‘‘for 
the Lord has blessed me and I wish to make 
you a little gift at once.” 

- Unlike this is the confession of an old man 
in the hearing of the writer: ‘‘Coals of fire are 
on my head all the time now, because the good 
Lord has blessed me all my years, and I am 
become rich, and yet have done so little with 
my money. Signing a subscription to church 
is about all. 

“Tf I could live my life over again I would 
give abundantly, distributing all the time_to 
causes that represent Christ. It is too late 
now to get the piece-meal joy and see the 
piece-meal good.”’ 

One of these men was young, the other 
over ninety. Aside from the difference in 
the lightness of their hearts, though the old 
man was far the richer, the proposition upon 
which they are one, is that they have their 
money because the Lord has blessed them. 

We work for our money, but the gracious 
providence of world-wide opportunity and 
reward is the real secret of our possessions and 
comforts. <A true estimate of the Lord’s 
blessing in worldly ways makes Christians feel 
that what they have thus handed to them by 
the divine Giver is a trust with which to do 


good. 
* * * * 


There is no secular matter which touches 
our life at more points than money. From 
birth to death it is required for food, clothing, 
education, houses, lands, business, travel, 
the support of families, ministers, churches, 
hospitals, missionaries, charities, etc. 

But because there are so many demands 
upon us for money, and the opportunities 
for securing and saving it are so comparatively 
few, the whole world of us grows jealous of 
ealls upon it. 

Yet, all the while, the Bible stands for 
many things about my money, which, if I 
am true to Christ, I must lay to heart enough 
to be kept straight in all my secret plans, 
hopes, fears about my livelihood, and com- 
petency later on, avoiding covetousness, doing 
my share as the Lord’ has prospered, in help- 
ing on every worthy Christian interest for 
which an appeal is made. 

Generally speaking, he contributes most 
intelligently, effectively, and economically, 


too, who responds to calls by the authorities. 


of his own individual church, his own division 
of service in Christ, or other worthy cause. 


* * * * 


Because so much money is required, in order 
that we may meet legitimate demands upon 
us for it, and since the husbanding of it in 
honest ways takes so long a time and so much 
hard work, it is natural that we should guard 
our savings with apprehension, both for our 
own sake and the sake of those on earth 
dearest to us, and for whom we are responsible 


as long as they must be dependent upon us. 
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Thus far, not a word has Christ against our 
possessions, or emotions in connection with 
them. 

But pass this point and a Bible danger 
signal is at once hoisted. Commendable 
apprehension that runs into fear of disaster, 
harmful to ourselves, distrustful of God; and 
this in turn to a passion of accumulation, 
resulting in what Paul ealls ‘“‘the love of 
money,” the root of all kinds of evil, which 
those who err thus from the truth about 
money ‘‘pierce themselves through with many 
sorrows.” 

The encroachments of the misers’ covetous 
feeling should startle every Christian.—In 
Herald and Presbyter. 


JEWELRY INVITES CRIME. 
By Dr. FRANK CRANE. 


A lady in New York was robbed of $767,000 
worth of jewellery. 

Returning home at night, when she entered 
her home she was set upon by burglars. 

They stripped the rings from her fingers and 
took all the rest of her expensive ornaments 
they could find and threatened her with 
torture, thinking that more was hidden and 
trying to make her tell where it was. 

It must have been a frightful experience, 
and is mentioned here so that others may see 
what caused it all, and may awake to the 
danger to which they are exposed by their 
own love of display. 


There’s a lesson in all this. It is that the 
possession of jewellery is an invitation to 
erime. 

The lady in the case seems to realize this 
now, for she said in an interview: 

‘I’m disgusted with the world. I’ve lost 
all my jewels, more than half my fortune. 

‘“Maybe I was a fool to put so much money 
in jewels, but I loved them.” 


Was there ever anything but sheer evil in 
jewels ? 

The history of every famous stone is marked 
by blood, cruelty, and crime. 

The only reason anybody owns one in the 
first place is about the lowest motive in the 
list—vanity. 

Back of every dishtay of diamonds and 
pearls is sheer vulgarity, and that whether 
the displayer can afford them or not. 


And who really ‘ ‘can afford’’ to take the 
price of men’s lives and women’s protection 
and children’s training—in other words, the 
very congealed essence of life itself—and wear 
it around the neck or flash it upon the fingers ? 


The ownership of $100,000 worth of jewel- 
lery is something any clean-hearted human 
being may very well be ashamed of. 

And afraid of. For it is a standing adver- 
tisement for every crook that passes by to use 
his lead pipe or his knife. 

The wearing of jewelery ought to pass, with 
the czars, kaisers, despots of the Old World, 
whose sign of swollen egotism and of offence 
to the common good it was. 


World Wide Work 


WHAT MISSIONARIES HAVE DONE. 


Missionaries have translated the Bible into 
about seven-tenths of the world’s speech. 

Missionaries have done more than any one 
class to bring peace among savage tribes. 

All the museums of the world have been 
enriched by the examples of the plants, ani- 
mals, and products of distant countries col- 
lected by missionaries. 

Missionaries were the first to give any in- 
formation about the far interior of Africa. 
They have given the world more accurate 
geographical knowledge of that land than all 
other classes combined. 

It is to missionary efforts that all South Sea 
literature is due; there is not a single case on 
record of the reduction to writing of a Poly- 
nesian language by another than a Christian 
worker. 

The missionaries have expanded the world’s 
commerce. The trade with the Fiji Islands 
in one year is more than the entire amount 
spent in fifty years in Christianizing them. 

A great. English statesman estimated that 
when a missionary had been twenty years on 
the field, he is worth in his indirect expansion 
of trade and commerce £10,000 per year to 
British commerce.— Missionary Review of the 
World. 


GROWTH OF CHURCHES IN U.S.A. 


Of all the people in the United States, 41,- 
926,854 are church members, an increase of 
6,860,000 in ten years, or 20 per cent. 

There are 227,000 churches, an increase of 
15,000. 

The value of church property is $1,676,- 
000,000, an increase of $420,000,000 in ten 
years. 

There are 15,721,815 Roman Catholics. 
From this number should be deducted 15 per 
cent. for infants and children, all of which are 
included in the Roman Catholic statistics. 

Less than one-third of the church members 
in the United States are Roman Catholics. 

The Roman Catholic proportion in the total 
membership was 401% per cent. in 1906; in 
1919 it was 371% per cent. 

In ten years the Roman Catholics gained 
10 3-5 per cent., while the Protestant ehugehe: 
gained 23 2-5 per cent. 

The Baptist gained 26 1-5 per cent.; the 
Disciples 25 1-5 per cent.; the Presbyterians 
23 1-5 per cent.; the Methodists and Episco- 
palians 23 1-5 per cent.; the Congregation- 
alists and Lutherans 13 per cent. 

The Universalists are losing, having to-day 
only 59,000 members. The Unitarians have 
only 82,000. 

The percentage of men in nearly all Pro- 
testant churches is increasing. It is now 43 
9-10 per cent.—The Christian Intelligence. 

The increase in membership in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church during the last ten years 
has been 37 per cent.—The Presbyterian of 
the South. 


ALCOHOL SHORTENS LIFE. 


Sinee prohibition came into force in the 
U.S.A. it is said that there has been a greatly 
increased demand for life insurance. Instead 
of paying money for beer, men are paying 
premiums of life insurance policies. 

Mr. E. W. Marshall, assistant actuary of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life, says :— 

“Among policy holders who drank Boone 
but were in no sense excessive drinkers, the 
death rate has been one-third greater than 
the average deaths from all causes. 

He says also:— 

‘‘Mortality in reference to booze and pro- 
hibition may be divided among four groups 
as follows :— 

(1) Total abstainers; 

(2) Moderate users of beer, light wines and 


e; 

(3) Regular beer drinkers, cones four 
or more glasses a day, and 

(4) Regular whiskey and spirit driers: 

“Taking this as a basis and considering the 
death rate among the abstainers of group one 
as ‘par’ it is found the mortality in group two 
is 15 per cent. greater than in group one. 

In group three, the regular beer drinkers 
which the New Jersey Legislature wants to 
bring into existence, the death rate is 32 per 
eent. higher than in group one. In group 
four, the whiskey and gin groups, the death 
rate jumps to 153 per cent. of par. 

‘‘Another group is discovered among policy 
holders who were drinkers at some time pre- 
vious to taking insurance, but who reformed 
and even though total abstainers forever after, 
the effect of alcohol soaked into the blood 
years before, caused a death rate which was 
one-third higher than the average, this in 
spite of the fact that only those who reformed 
and came back to what was apparently the 
pink of condition were allowed insurance.” 


LOYALTY TO TRUTH. 


The Presbyterian Assembly, U.S.A., is not 
alone in demanding that educational institu- 
tions should be loyal to the fundamentals of 
the Christian faith. 

The Methodist General Conference, after a 
discussion of the ‘‘course of study for local 
preachers,’’ voted that ‘‘only such books 
shall be prescribed as are in full and hearty 
accord with those doctrines and that outline 
of faith established in the Constitution of the 
Church. 

The Northern Baptist Convention, U.S.A., 
also took positive action. in appointing a 
committee of nine to “inquire into the loyalty 
of Baptist, schools to Jesus Christ and His 
Gospel and to the historic faith and practice or 
Baptists, and their efficiency in producing men 
and women of Christian character and capacity 
for Christian service, and report in 1921.” 

A general protest is voiced by many evan- 
gelical denominations against the employment 


in church schools of men who hold loose views’ 


and inspiration.—Herald and Presbyter. 


Frsruary, 1921 


ITINERATING IN MANCHURIA. * 


Manchuria is a land of immigration. These 
immigrants from other provinces of China 
come in much as immigrants used to crowd 
into a newly opened territory in the States 
where possession is the first point of law. 

Those who are able to secure a piece of land 
or otherwise to support a family in this way 
remain and become the permanent inhabi- 
tants of the country. 

Their land sometimes fails, or crops are 
insufficient, in which case it is not at all un- 
common for the husky Chinese farmers to 
turn bandit after giving the grain its last 
cultivating before harvest. 

. Last summer within fifty li of Moukden a 
band of thirty bandits held up all travelers 
along a certain road which I afterwards visit- 
ed, and all passersby were seized, threshed for 
money as wheat is for grain, then tied and 
thrown in bunches away back in the fields. 
At sunset they were released, a few at a time, 
and the bandits easily made their escape. 

These farmer bandits then turn from a har- 
vest of money to that of their millet and sor- 
gum, some of them needless to say finding the 
former their preferred occupation. 

* * * 


For the past ten years the Koreans have 
been entering this Chinese soil in large num- 
bers, and not knowing either the land or the 
people they are subject to untold afflictions 
which can never be fully realized even by 
those actually witnessing their distress. 

In the early winter after the harvests are 
gathered and disposed of in Korea the farm- 
ers from many parts of the country turn their 
faces toward Manchuria, crossing the Yalu and 
entering this wild land much as early settlers 
entered our own great North West Territory. 

At the terminus where the Koreans leave 
the train and start on their pilgrimage into 
the interior hundreds of white clad figures 
may be seen around the station. At Fushun 
as many as three hundred a day have entered 
in the rush season. Turning their faces upon 
past associations, forward they plunge into 
the unknown. 

* * * 

In the still closeness of forty below zero 
climate in the dead of winter, the silent stream 
of white clad figures creeps over the icy moun- 
tain passes, in groups of tens, twenties, and 
fifties, seeking a new world ‘of subsistence, 
willing to take a chance of life and death in a 
hand-to-hand struggle with the stubborn soil 
of Manchuria’s wooded and stony hillsides. 

There by indefatigable efforts they seek to 
extract a living by applying the grub axe and 
hand hoe to the barren mountain sides above 
the Chinese fields, planting and reaping 
by hand among the roots the sparse yield that 
is often insufficient to sustain life. 

Many have died from insufficient food. Not 
only women but strong young men have frozen 
to death, coming as they do from sunny Korea 
in their clothes far too thin to keep out the 
eold winds of the north. Disease also claims 
its toll under these new conditions of exposure. 

The writer has seen Koreans standing bare- 
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footed on the broken ice of a river side, rolling 
up their baggy trousers before wading through 
the broad stream, two feet deep, of ice cold 
water; then standing on the opposite side 
while they hastily readjust their shoes and 
clothing. 

Women with insufficient clothing, and parts 
of their body exposed, carry little children on 
their backs, thus creating a mutual warmth 
in a slight degree; but it is in this way that 
the little ones’ feet sticking out from the bind- 
ing blanket, get frozen and afterwards fester 
till the tiny toes stick together. 

Old men and women with their bent backs 
and wrinkled faces walk the uncomplaining 
miles until their old limbs refuse to carry them 
farther. 

Our cart halting one day we found a baby 
born in a wayside inn where its parents were 
staying over night on their journey. Thus 
life ends and life begins in the bitter cold and 
degrees of suffering are experienced by these 
hardy settlers before they reach their desti- 
nation. 

In this way over seventy-five thousand Kor- 
eans enter in a single season, until the number 
now living in West Kando totals nearly half 
a million. And yet the land absorbs them into 
its hills and valleys like the melting snow, 
each one settling into his niche until one 
wonders where the thousands have disappeared. 

* * * 


Among these incoming crowds are scattered 
many Christians, till now among the five 
hundred thousand in West Kando there is a 
ehurch of five thousand three hundred in fifty- 
three churches and one hundred and forty 
two prayer meeting places. 

Seven Korean pastors and five helpers are 
in charge of self-supporting churches ranging 
in enrollment from seventy-five up to seven 
hundred members. 

Aside from these there are helpers groups in 
all stages of development. The care of these 
groups falls largely on the foreign missionary 
as in Korea, some of the larger churches also 
being in the co-pastoral charge of a« mission- 
ary and Korean pastor. 

In itinerating to these churches, as*also to 
the Winter Class and the Bible Institute the 
usual mode of conveyance is the unspeakable 
Chinese cart which consists of two heavy iron 
bound wheels, between which rests the body 
directly upon the axle without the slightest 
suggestion of a spring, the occupant being his 
own shock absorber. 

When the cart drops into the frozen rut, 
often eighteen inches deep, falls dead weight 
to the stony bottom with sickening thud; 
or again the cart will make up lost time by 
being driven furiously over a frozen corn 
field or the stony bed of a stream. 

The Chinese inn is also an institution that 
deserves attention, for it is at once our hope 
and our refuge. 

Some inns are eighty or a hundred feet long, 
doors in the middle, back and front, an aisle 
running the length in the middle between two 
raised mud platforms heated for sleeping. 

The fires which cook the food are built in 
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the middle of the inn, the suffocating smoke 
circulating: in clouds among: black. festoons 
of cobw aa surrounding our heads until. in 
mercy tears come at once alleviating the 
smarting eyes and shutting from vision the inn 
with its occupants and flaming tongues of 
smoke that make one think of regions not so 
eold. 
* * * 

This is the way we travel towards Hingking, 
(pronounced Shingjing) where the new joint 
Scotch-American station is being opened. 

The city is the natural center of a wide area 
and is a rapidly growing place. The main 
street is a little over a mile long. In the busy 
season a thousand carts a day enter and leave 
the city—the rail road transportation of this 
section being done on two-wheeled carts as 
described above each being drawn by five or 


six animals—often a combination of horses, 


mules, donkeys, oxen, cows, and occasionally a 
tray coolie who puts his shoulder to the ropes. 

Some inns will accommodate over a hundred 
earts with the accompanying 500 or 600 
animals feeding, kicking, the night through, 
till their departure at three or four o ‘clock in 
the morning. 

During the night in a room with seventy- 
five other occupants the snoring with its 
seventy-five degrees and variations, reminds 
one of a clock store at home with seventy- 
five time pieces each ticking a different tune. 

Imagine also the possibilities for germ- 
exchange in a single night with all doors and 
windows shut to keep out the cold. 

By carrying a thermometer for a couple of 
winters I found that early in December the 
temperature usually falls to forty or more 
degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. 

* * * 


The joy of it all is the warmth of the recep- 
tion one receives in the hearts of the people, 
the enthusiasm at officers’ classes and Bible 
Institute, the growth of the Church to its 
present proportions on aceount of which the 
recent General Assembly made the separate 
organic division of the South Manchuria Pres- 
bytery. 

There were considerable accessions of new 
believers this year and four or five new chur- 
ches have been organized and two new pas- 
toral circuits have been divided and arranged. 

Pray that the Christians may hold true to 
the Sabbath in these long distances; true to 
the purity of the church in refraining from 
the all but universal drinking among the 
Chinese, and true to their Lord in letting their 
light shine before the Chinese. 


The report for the past year of the China 
Inland Mission tells of lights and shadows in 
China, of the country still divided into warring 
camps with a million and a half of men under 
arms, of political intrigue and heavy loans. 
It states that “probably the most disquieting 
symptom of all, has been the widespread 
recrudescence of poppy cultivation, in many 
eases with official approval, that “China is in 
one of the finest moral achievements of the 
world’s history.” 
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THE STORY OF CARCHEMISH. 


Long ago Jeremiah told how Nebuchad- — 


nezzar, King of Babylon, smote the army of 
Pharaoh Necho, King of Egypt," by the River 
Euphrates in Carchemish”’ (Jer. 46: 1-2). 

Forty years ago the British Museum began 
excavations in the mount of Jerablus, which 
had been identified as. the’site of the great 
Hittite stronghold, and attempted to redis- 
cover the place. 

These explorations were abandoned till 
1911, and then the new venture was cut short 
by the war. 
again under way, and the results of the past 
season are very satisfactory. 


Von. XLVI No. 24" 


But now the explorations are — 


Under a great house in one of the outer re- | 


sidential parts of the city there were found, 
heaped up around every doorway, masses of 
bronze and iron arrow-heads, spear-heads and 
fractured swords, bearing mute witness to the 
vigor of the battle which had raged from room 
to room when Egypt and Babylon met in a 
great. death struggle. 

On the threshold lay an Assyrian tablet, 


elsewhere a bronze shield evidently Grecian 


(for Greeks fought that day for Egypt), and 
most precious of all there were unearthed four 
seal-impressions from papyrus documents 
bearing the very name of the great Necho 
himself. 


Lying upon the age-long caravan road — 
which ran from Damascus and Aleppo to ~ 
Harran and Nineveh, this Carchemish must 


have been for thousands of years a busy centre 
of industry and trade, but now for thousands 
of years it has been almost forgotten. 
ruins will probably tell some exceedingly in- 


teresting tales,—all of them confirming the © 


Bible story of these ancient days. 


WOMEN’S WORK AMONG WOMEN. 


Sits 


The Foreign Mission Year Book of North | : 
America for 1920 gives statistics showing 2,978 


single women missionaries serving in Latin 
America and the non-Christian world. _ 
Of these a large number are teaching in 


well organized schools of some kind. The ~ 
great majority of these schools have some in- ~ 


dustrial work, by means of which most of the 


deserving students can earn part of their — 


board and tuition. a 


Many of the boarding schools have normal ~ 
departments, indeed, most of them are especi- — 


ally engaged in training future teachers. 


Quite a percentage of the graduates from 
these schools marry, almost without excep- 
tion, educated men, ministers, and teachers 
of their own people, and so oradually, astrong, — 
intelligent, Christian community is growing 
up as a result of woman’s work in foreign mis- — 


sions. 


Outlook. 


To accomplish this great educational task — 
for the world’s women, graduates of the best — 
colleges in Christian lands have gone out to 
put their ideals into the lives of these Eastern 
women, and they in turn go back to their — 
villages, and the miracle of the leaven whicha 
certain woman took and hid in three measures _ 
of meal is again fulfilled.—The Mess ie 


Make your 
light food 


nourishing 


Put a spoonful of Bovril 
into your soups, stews 
and pies. It will give 
them a delicious new 
savouriness, and you will 
be able to get all the 
nourishment you require 
without making a heavy 
meal. 


BOVRIL 


NURSES. 


Galt Hospital, Lethbridge, Alberta, 
has a few vacancies in Training School 
to complete season’s classes. 

Applications invited from girls of good 
character and general education. 

Remuneration granted during train- 
ing and probation period. 

Pleasant social surroundings. 
home. Liberal board. 
students. 

Complete course of training given. 

Apply at once:- 

Superintendent, Galt Hospital, 
Lethbridge, Alberta. 


Good 
Companionable 


A TIME OF PERIL. 


Thoughtful men in the Church are con- 
cerned about certain tendencies seen for some 
years past, but greatly intensified since the 
war. 

All wars upset things, and during the time 
of unsettled conditions all manner of evil 
forces manifest themselves. 


We do not believe that the kingdom of God 
on earth will be overthrown. ‘‘The foundation 
of God standeth sure.”’ 


But churches which yield to false doctrines 
and rationali tic leaders will suffer, and some 
will fall into infidelity, as others in like cir- 
cumstances have done, and their candlestick 
will be removed out of is place. 

Methodist-Protestant. 


MADE IN CANADA 


WABASSO 


Have you used- 
WABASSO SHEETINGS 
WABASSO SHEETS 
WABASSO CIRCULAR 
PILLOW COTTONS 


WABASSO SLIPS 
WABASSO PIQUES 


ae BEST ON THE MARKET 


WABASSQ CAMBRICS 

WABASSO LONGCLOTHS 

WABASSO NAINSOOKS 

WABASSO VICTORIA 
LAWNS 

WABASSO REPPS 


ONCE USED ALWAYS USED 


THE WABASSO COTTON COMPANY, LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC 


Happiness does not lie in our lot, but in 
ourselves. 


There is no such thing as utter failure to one 
who has done his best. 


Nothing that makes one break his word can 
be of advantage to him. 


No one ever died poor who regarded a good 
name as a part of his estate. 


To rest content with results achieved is 
the first sign of business decay. 


Do good with what thou hast; or it will do 
thee no good.—William Penn. 


Keep the home (altar) fires burning, should 
be the practice of every Christian. 


No prayer takes hold of God until it first 
takes hold of the man who offers it. 


Nothing sends one farther toward Christ 
then helping some one else toward Him. 


A lie has no legs, and cannot stand; but it 
has wings, and ean fly far and wide. 
A corruption of morals usually follows a 
profanation of the Sabbath.— Blackstone. 


Our duty is to be useful—not according 
to our desires, but according to our powers. 


Life is a preparatory school where the 
student must make good if he is to go higher. 


_ The friend who shows you that he believes 
in you sends you away with a new confidence. 


True humility is not having a poor opinion 
ru ourselves, but having a high opinion of 
od. 


Let a man try faithfully, manfully, to be 
right; he will grow daily more and more right. 
——Carlyle. 


Happiness escapes the man who runs after 
it. It overtakes the man who tries to make 
others happy. 


What right have we to glory in Christian 
conquests afar if we do not help to make these 
conquests possible ? 


Blessed ‘are the happiness makers who know 
how to shine on one’s gloom with their cheer. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 


There is a vast difference between an offen- 
sive militarism of autocracy and a defensive 
militarism of democracy. 


There are souls in this world who have the 
gift of finding joy everywhere and of leaving it 
behind them when they go. 


Our boldness for God before the world 
must always be the result of individual dealing 
with God in secret.— W hitfield. 


Pride is an uneasy and uncomfortable 
temper, always restless and _ dissatisfied. 
Humility alone can give peace. 


Only to trust, and do our best, and wear as 
smiling a face as may be, for others and our- 
selves.— Robert Lowis Stevenson. 


Sunday sports have always proved a 
dangerous experiment in their influence upon 
character, homes, and citizenship. 


A great deal of unhappiness in the world is 
due to the habit people have of expecting 
something that will never happen. 


Am I doing what Christ expects of me, as 
His representative, to let people know of Him 
and what He wants to do for them ? 


Happiness is not an outside thing which — 
one can buy or beg, borrow or inherit. It is 
the child of your own heart and brain. 


What right have we to ask missionaries to go 
to distant lands to serve Christ if we do not 
support them with a sacrificial spirit equal to 
theirs ? 


The men whom I have seen succeed have 
always been cheerful and hopeful, who went 
about their business with a smile.—Charles 
Kingsley. 


Some have little some have less; some have 
not a cent to bless their empty pockets, yet 
possess true riches in true happiness.—John 
Oxenham. : 


What right have we to call ourselves 
Christians if we do not lend our prayers and 
gifts and lives to carry out the program of 
Christianity ? 


Illiteracy varies from forty to eighty per 
cent. in the Latin-American republics where — 
Rome has controlled education for four 
hundred years. . 


It is easy to sit in the sunshine and talk . 
to the man in the shade. It is easy to float 
in a well-trimmed boat and point out the 
places to wade. 


How much wiser would we be if we could 
view life from the vantage point that we will 
occupy when our years are spent. How many 
mistakes we' would avoid. 


A century ago there were one hundred 
Protestant missionaries on the field; to-day | 
there are 20,000. A century ago four-fifths 
of the world was closed to the Gospel; now all — 
the world is open. And with the open door 
comes a tremendous responsibility. 
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Calendar Sent on Application. 


Within 
the last few years the business 
world seems to have discovered 
that Life Insurance can be made 
just as useful in the protection 


of business as in protecting the 
home. 

The Great-West Life is writing 
a very large ‘‘Commercial’’ Bus- 
iness. 

Such business is in itself a 
strong endorsement. It involves 
the strictest scrutiny—the most 
careful weighing of Policy con- 
ditions. 


For THE BEST available in 
Life Insurance, Corporations 
and individuals can find no 
Policies to equal those of 


The Great-West Life Assurance Co. 


Department °*R’’ 


HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG 


THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY. 


By Tur Late Presipent RoosEveEtt. 


“As high an estimate as [ have of the min- | 


istry, I consider that the climax of that calling 
is to go out in missionary service. It takes 
mighty good stuff to be a missionary of the 
right type, the best stuff there is in this world. 


“Tt takes a deal of courage to break the shell 
and go twelve thousand miles away to risk an 
unfriendly climate, to master a foreign lan- 
guage, perhaps the most difficult one on earth 
to learn; to adopt strange customs, to turn 
aside from earthly fame and emolument and, 
most of all, to say good-bye to home and the 
faces of the loved ones virtually forever.”’ 


Philosophy talks loudly when danger is dis- 
tant, but hard pressed by the enemy she 
leaves the brunt of the battle to be done by 
her humbler, but steadier comrade, religion, 
whom on most other occasions, she affects to 
despise.—Colton. 
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Canada 


Headmaster. 


LESSON HELPS AND PAPERS AND ALL 
OTHER NEEDED SUPPLIES 
FOR S. S. AND Y.P.S. 
THE BEST ANYWHERE 
for our own Schools. 
DUPLEX ENVELOPES, 
ALL CHURCH SUPPLIES 
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a Specialty 


BROAD BUT SHALLOW. 


If we were to specify the most serious defect 
in Christian work in the first decades of this 
twentieth century we would eall attention to 
the tendency to disparage the simple, con- 
crete, practical methods of the past and to 


substitute shallow, visionary, ostentatious, — 


unsound methods. 
Notwithstanding the talk at conventions 
about ‘“‘broad views and statesmanlike pro- 


erams for evangelizing the world,’ we are — 


convinced that these schemes are more re- 
markable for their shallowness than for any 
real breadth.—Presbyterian Banner. 
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‘“*THOU SHALT TEACH THEM TO 
THY CHILDREN.”’ 


The wonder of history is the Jewish nation; 
its founder, Abraham, called from Haran to 
Canaan;—the family driven by famine into 
Egypt;—the nation born in four centuries of 
slavery;—wondrously delivered;—trained by 
forty years in the desert; settled once more in 
Canaan;—varied fortunes for eight centuries; 
—carried captive to regions whence Abraham 
had come;—some of them restored ;—con- 
quered by Rome;—since then sojourners in 
every country under the sun;—to-day prac- 
tically as distinct a race as they were three and 
a half millenniums ago, in the beginning of 
their national history. Other races inter- 
marry, coalesce, found new tacial types. The 
Jew continues. 

HS Ree ae 


Whence this wonder of history ? 

It is summed up almost wholly in the charge 
given them by their great leader when, about 
to leave them on their entry into Canaan, 
he gives them once more the Divine law to 
guide their lives, and charges them :— 

“Thou shalt love the Lord Thy God with 
all thine heart and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy might,—and these words which I com- 

- mand thee this day shall be in thine heart. 

‘‘And thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children, and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thy house, and when thou 

- walkest by the way, when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up.’”’ Deut. 6: 7 

However far the Jew may have forgotten 

God, his children have been taught from child- 
hood, by the very atmosphere of the home, that 
_ they are Jews, a peculiar people, and the per- 
sistence of the race is directly attributable to 
the impress of the family life upon the chil- 
_ dren from their earliest years. By the time 
_ they get out into the world and meet with 
bers the character is formed beyond human 

_ power to change. 
re * * * 


The great lesson from this wonder of his- 


_ tory, one of the greatest lessons in the world, 
is that children are’, what the{family makes 


1m 


* 
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them, and that the parents, by life and teach- 
ing, stamp their own moral and spiritual im- 
press upon the children as surely as they do 
their physical likeness. 

The home is the maker of character. Parents 
are responsible for that home and for its re- 
sults‘in the lives and characters of the chil- 
dren; and if the Christian life, the reality of 
God’s presence and our duty to Him, were as 
much a part of professing Christian parent 
life to-day, as the ideals of the Jewish race are 
a part of the Jewish parent, there would be a 
greater persistence of the Christian ideal and 
life in their descendants. 

True, no power but the spirit of God can 
renew the heart, but that Spirit works through 
human agency. It is the part of the parent to 
teach the truth and the Spirit will apply that 
truth and make it effectual. 

A present day trouble is that the Christian 
life is too often not sufficiently a part of the 
parent’s life. God has not the place in the 
heart and home and life that He should have, 
and His image in the home is so faint that it 


fails of impress. 
* * 


Another great lack is that most parents do 
not realize the value of the earliest years, that 
in the first four or five years the child receives 
the real impress of the home and its influences, 
and when teaching comes in later years, its 
effect is decided by the character impress re- 
ceived in the very beginnings of life. 

What would be thought of a farmer whose 
fields were new ploughed and harrowed, ready 
for the sowing, who would go off on a fishing 


.trip, or spend his time on other things, leaving 


that soil to itself till later, and then coming to 
find weeds in full possession and that the 
sowing time is past ? 

What would be thought of the blacksmith, 
when the iron, white and soft, lies ready on 
the anvil to be shaped into sword or plough- 
share, who allows it to lie there, sits down to 
take a smoke and have a chat, and then, 
taking it up, tries in vain to shape it to his 
will ? 

But this is what multitudes of parents are 
doing to-day with the children, in their most 
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impressionable years, and the sad mistake is 
realized too late. : 

The charge of Moses to Israel, Christian 
parents teaching their children from earliest 
years, of the Great and Good Father, and the 
Saviour Jesus, and. impressing His word and 
character and life, is the only hope and out- 
look for the future. 

If parents be faithful, the Christian Chureh 
will perpetuate itself, as the Jewish race has 
done, and in a higher, holier way, not with 
racial exclusiveness but in the-spirit of Him 
who ‘“‘so loved the world.”’ 


JAPAN’S CRUELTY TO KOREANS. 

When Japan, in her Capital city of Tokio, in 
October last, was feting the delegates to the 
world’s S.S. Convention, and saying and doing 
to them all manner of good and kindly things, 
just across the narrow Japan sea and the hills 
of Korea, she was shooting and burning 
innocent Korean Christians by scores and 
hundreds. Look on the two pictures, this and 
that. 


The First Picture. 

Tokyo, with two millions of people, is the 
sixth largest city in the world, the Capital 
city of a great Empire, and only a few years 
ago Christianity was there punishable by 
death, the edict declaring that even if the 
Christian’s God Himself should come _ to 
Japan, He would share the same fate. 

But there, last Autumn, Oct. 5th and 
following days, was held the World’s Sunday 
School Convention. All the leading news- 
papers gave notices of it,.and most of them 
gave it a hearty welcome. 

Many prominent citizens who are not 
Christians gave it their moral and financial 
support. Free passes were given on the street 
ears, which were filled with Japanese and 
foreigners wearing badges signifying that they 
were Christians. 

When the Convention Hall was accidentally 
burned, three hours before the time for open- 
ing the Conference, the Imperial Theatre was 
at onee offered, and the Premier even said 
that he was willing that the Diet (Parliament 
buildings) should be used. 

The city gave an elaborate reception in its 
principal park, and the Imperial household 
gave a still more remarkable reception in the 
Imperial gardens. 

The Conference could not have been 
received with greater apparent cordiality in 
Edinburgh or London, Toronto or Montreal, 
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and every one Game away singing the praises 
of Japan. 


The Other Picture. 


Koreans, by hundreds of thousands, have, 
during these past few years, been pouring 
over their northern border to the igreat plains 
of Manchuria, a province of China. 

The object is twofold, to have better farm- 
ing facilities, as with Canadians moving to 
the Western prairies, and to escape the 
injustice and tyranny of Japanese military 
occupation. 

Many of these people are Christians, and 
one of the first steps, when a little colony 
founds a new settlement, is, like our immigrant 
forefathers in Canada, to build a place of 
worship. 

Rev. W. R. Foote, one of our pioneer mis- 
sionaries, who has given twenty-three faithful 
years to the uplift of Korea, has been for the 
past few years labouring among these Korean 
settlers in Manchuria, with Yong Jung as a 
central station, and touring far and wide. 

For the past five years Mrs. Foote had to 
remain at home in Nova Scotia to keep the 
children at school, while Mr. Foote laboured 
alone, burdened, as are the other missionaries, 
with the injustice and cruelty and wrong done 
to the Koreans by the Japanese military 
occupation. ; 

In October last, the same month in 
which the World’s S.S. Conference was so 
kindly welcomed in Tokyo, a Japanese army 
of six thousand stole quietly by night into 
Yong Jung, and began operations from that 
centre. 

A few days later, a band of them having 
gone out quietly the previous night to a 


village ten miles distant, a Christian village, - 


in the early morning surrounded the place 
gathered the young men, thirty in all, many 
of them splendid Christian lads, guilty of no 
crime, and, without trial of any kind, tied them 
together, shot them down, and, some of them 


dead, some still alive, piled faggots of brush- — 


wood over them and set them on fire. 

Similar atrocities were carried out in about. 
forty places, some six hundred young men 
perishing in that way in that one series of 
atrocities. 

The reason given by the Japanese for their 
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invasion was that a residence of their consul 


in Manchuria had been burned by Chinese 
bandits. 
With this, the Korean immigrants, scores 


of miles. distant, had nothing to do, bute 
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Japan seems determined on a policy of 
extermination of Korean Christianity, like 
the Turks with the Armenians, and anything 


Serves aS an excuse. 


* * * 


It is but fair to many of the Japanese to 
say that there are two parties in the Empire, 
the Militarist and the Reform, but the former 
is in power, and in the mean time represents 
the Empire, and for brutal, relentless, un- 
provoked, treacherous cruelty has no parallel 
among the so ealled civilized nations. 

Mr. Foote has just come home on furlough, 
and had visited some of the Korean villages 
after Japanese troops had executed among 
them her fiendish prupose. 

The missionaries are very careful never to 
interfere in any way in political questions, as 
between Japan and Korea, but Japan resents 
their presence there, as the Gospel which they 
preach tends to uplift the manhood that it 
touches, while Japan’s object is to keep them 
serfs and slaves, even in Korea their own 
country. 

lie Japan “would keep her place among 
civilized nations, she will have to adopt a 
different policy. One trouble is that the 
outside world knows little of the cruelty that 
is practised, the usual policy of the militarists 
being to prevent its being known, and to deny 
it when it is made known. 

The above facts are given directly by Mr. 
Foote, who states facts without comment. 
The comments are our own and such as most 


will feel compelled to make. 


a 


Children of the World.”’ 


f 


THE STATUE THAT WAS SPARED. 


After the Hall erected in Tokyo, Japan, for 
the World’s S.S. Convention a few months 
ago, was destroyed by fire, there was found a 
beautiful piece of statuary, designed by one 
of Japan’s leading sculptors, which had es- 
caped the ravages of the flames and still stands 
before the charred ruins. 

The statue is entitled, ‘‘Christ Blessing the 
It emphasizes the 
importance and permanency of character 
building as opposed to material achievements, 
and the value of the child. It seems to say 
that if we are to build well we must begin 
with the youth. 

There is no more beautiful scene in the 
recorded life of our Master than when the 
little children pressed about Him and “He 
took them up in His arms and blessed them.” 

If all other views of Jesus Christ’s attitude 
should ever have to fade from human vision, 
let this one remain, of Jesus blessing little 
children.—E x. 
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HOW WOULD YOU FEEL ? 


If some morning you came to breakfast and 
found the table without anything on it, your 
wife sitting there and the children erying 
around her ? 

‘“Where’s the breakfast ?’’ you ask. 

“There isn’t any.” 

‘What, no bread, no meal, no milk ?”’ 

‘‘Not a speck of anything.”’ 

How would you feel ? 

Then you brighten up— 

‘“T’ll go and buy some.”’ 

‘‘But we have no money,”’ says the wife. 

‘‘No money ?”’ You put your hands in your 
pocket. Nota cent ! 

How would you feel ? 


‘Well, we will have to borrow food from 
some of the neighbors.” 

“They haven’t any.” 

eV DAT. DOLOOG 2) 

‘No, there is not a bite of food in the whole 
town. All our neighbors are without food, 
just as we are.” 

How would you feel ? 


Then as you look at your hungry wife and 
children you ask: ‘‘Why is it so cold here ? 
Is the furnace fire out ?”’ 

“There is no fuel in the house.’ 

‘“No coal ?”’ 

“Not a lump.”’ 

ENO ti a 9 

How would you feel ? 


“But we can’t freeze. We must borrow 
fuel from the neighbors.”’ 

“They haven’t any. There is no fuel in 
town.”’ 

ae fuel in town !”’ 


ota pound of coal. Notastick of wood.” 


“But we shall starve and freeze. Our chil- 
dren i, 
“Ves. Nofood. No fuel. No money !” 


And you sit there looking at your starving 
and freezing family. 
How would you feel ? 


But over thirty millions, men, women and 
children in North China, more than three 
times the whole population of Canada, are in 
such a condition. 

How do they feel ? 

How would you feel ? 


You face an imaginary hunger and an im- 
aginary freezing. 

They face the real thing. 

How would you feel if you faced what they 
face ? 

Adapted, in part, from the Christian Herald. 


The only hope for these people for the next 
three months, till the next crop in June, is what 
is sent to them from Canada and elsewhere.— 

Send to the famine treasurer in your own 
congregation, or to Rev. Dr. Laird, Confeder- 
ation Life Building, Toronto, how much you 
feel. 
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DR. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN’S 
CANADIAN TOUR. 


By Rev. F. A. Ropinson, M.A. 
Secretary of Assembly’s Dept. of Evangelism. 

Many ministers and christian workers will 
be glad to see the actual dates for the various 
campaigns to be conducted by Dr. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. It is expected that the places to 
be visited will be centres to “which many 
gather for the help that the masterly exposi- 
tions will bring. 

The preliminary letter sent out by The 
Department of Evangelism, states that Dr. 
Morgan’s Missions are concerned with the 
Bible. 

A. Considerations of its value. 

B. Interpretations of its teaching. 

C. Appleations of its messages. 

(1) To the Church—Pastoral. 

(2) To the age—Prophetie. 

(3) To the Individual—Evangelistic. 

Dr. Morgan will speak twice daily, after- 
noon and evening. 

The congregational singing will be in charge 
of Dr. Morgan’s son, Rev. P. C. Morgan. Mr. 
Morgan will also speak at noonday meetings. 

Miss C..B. Grunert of the staff of the 
Department of Evangelism of our own 
Chureh, will act as accompanist throughout 
the Campaigns. 


Itinerary. 


PASORE SLD alle |) MOL cade cy oder an ake Montreal 
ONY ey igh UA epee: SLEDS. MM a SOE ts ANG 1a iC Brockville 
PEL el O Wa ioe ee mes. Ge Chatham, Ont. 


(The Synod of Hamilton and London, two 
addresses—Monday p.m., Tuesday a.m.) 


April 26—p.m., not yet settled, possibly 
Toronto. 

TY am 0 SRR PraetNioey cat tule io Racy Nac Vancouver : 

CVE Saat Sot aNsren Hit avs nl a Tet eaves Ae gs Calgary 

IVA Sea eT A EUAN ew AS ny NS aan Moose Jaw 

VLA Y ors) ve aya enc Maat OVE Saskatoon 


Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Department of Evangelism, 244 Con- 
federation Life Bldg. Toronto. 


One great work which older and stronger 
city congregations should regard as their 
special mission is‘the forming of new churches 
in the growing suburbs. A strong church that 
undertakes such work will find that the 
quality of helpfulness as well as mercy is 
twice blessed. The church that centres its 
strength and effort upon itself, dies spiritually 
amid outward prosperity. The church that 
lives for others, lives truly and well. 
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THE SOD ‘‘MANSE” > 
What is being done with the Peace Thanks- 
offering ? A one room shack with a leaking 
sod roof, which was the manse found by a 
young new-married missionary and his wife, 


on reaching their appointed mission field in © 


Alberta, and their home for two years, has 
been replaced by .a two room frame house. 
That is one of many good things done with it. 

Babies can’t be kept out, even from one- 


room shacks, and though daddy had succeeded 
in making rain-proof its sod covering, the wee — 


lassie will have a better ene for life in yr 
two room frame ‘‘manse.’ 


But what of that? Do not many a wes- 
tern pioneer couple live and love in a sod 
shack ? 

True, but they go there to make a home for 
themselves, and most of them can look for- 
ward with confidence to a middle life and old 
age of comfort and plenty, while missionaries 
and their wives go there to help others, and 
many of them can only look forward to an 
old age under a roof-tree not their own, with a 
limited pension from the Aged Ministers’ 
Fund. 
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They go as our representatives to do our — a 


work. It is our duty to see that they share in 
fair measure the good we hold in trust. 


OUR GREATEST H. M. FIELD.. 
The greatest Home Mission fields in Canada 
are no longer the frontier outposts, but the 
large cities. The greater the city, as a rule, 


the greater the mission field, and our largest | a 


-Canadian city, Montreal, is our greatest Home 


Mission field. 


Of the 900,000 people in Greater Montreal 
more than half are French R.C., 
English speaking R.C., 108,000 of foreign 
origin, 180,000 are Protestants. 
population constitutes the largest and most 


imperative Home Mission Field and Call in 


Canada. 


In the beginning of February the workers 
in*this greatest Home Mission field of our 
Church, the city of Montreal, had a gathering, 
social and helpful. The workers in Social 


The foreign 


105,000. 


Service, Evangelism, ete., were here from 


missions to many races, English, French, 


Italians, Chinese, Jews, Ruthenians, etc., ete. 


for confereneée, stimulus, and mutual cheer and 
helpfulness, all of which was given, received 


and enjoyed. This gathering has become an ie 


annual affair and is prized by the workers. 
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NOTE AND INCIDENT 


Correspondents upon any subject will please 
give their names, not for publication, but for 


information. 


All fancies of a Supreme Being, outside the 
Inspired Scriptures, are merely magnified and 
distorted humans, with their lower natures 
dominant. 


An agricultural population, the people own- 


‘ing their homes, and not a tenant, moving, 


unanchored class, will prove eventually the 
sheet anchor of safety to any nation. 


There are three marks of a good Christian: 


~ (1) The one who is devoted to his local church; 


(2) The one who is also devoted to the better- 
ment of his community; (3) The man who, 
equally with these, says with Wesley, ‘‘the 
world is my parish.”’ 


“Tn 1910 the number of medical doctors on 


our Honan staff was 7. To-day, in 1920, it 


still stands at 7. And the volume of medical 
work has more than doubled in these ten 
years.’ Extract from letter from our Honan 
mission appealing for doctors. 


One of the greatest causes for thankfulness 
in life is to inherit a sound mind in a sound 
body, and where that heritage is truly Chris- 
tian, it is priceless. And one of the greatest 


responsibilities in life is to pass on that heri- 


- villages. 


tage unimpaired to those who come after us. 


One of the Sunday School classes in Evangel 
Hall, Toronto, raised money for the Chinese 
Famine Fund by visiting the Rosedale section 
of the city at Christmas and singing carols 
from house-to-house, to the delight of those 
who heard them and the saving alive of some 
ehildren in China. 


And Jesus went about all the cities and the 
Matt. 9: 35. The present day mis- 
sionary finds his greatest opportunity in the 
villages. There are 720,342 villages in India. 


ya ihe (day of His. baptism | Christ: had 


started visiting these at the rate of one a day, 
there would still be 50,000 to visit. 


Our Church and Manse Board has by grants 


and loans, assisted over a thousand churches 


and manses in the last thirty-five years, an 
average of nearly thirty a year. Thirty eight 
churches and forty-two manses were helped 
in this way during the past year, this large 
number partly owing to the Peace Thanks- 
offering. 


Characteristic features of the Standard 


Missionary Church are: 1. A Missionary Pas- 


tor; 2. A Missionary Committee; 3. A Mis- 
slionary Sunday School; 


ary Education; 6. An Annual Every-Member 
Canvass for Missions; 7. The Weekly Offering 


for Missions. 
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4. A Program of’ 
Prayer for Missions; 5. Systematic Mission- 
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“It is reported that many German breweries 
are facing ruin as a result of the falling off in 
the consumption of near beer. .A blessed kind 
of ruin for the people! In the U.S.A. many 
distilleries that prophesied ruin have been 
turned into manufactories of pickles, candy, 
preserved fruits, ete., and are more prosperous 
than ever before. 


Do not forget that famine is gripping harder 
China’s millions with each passing week and 
will for three months yet to come. Cold and 
hungry! Winter’s cold, little clothing, no fuel, 
no food! Nothing to do but die, unless food is 
sent in from without! Send what you can, 
and keep sending what you can, to Rev. Dr. 
Laird, Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 


Reports from many quarters from east to 
furthest west, tell in figures rather than 
words their almost uniform story of faithful 
work by congregations of faithful men and 
women. After all, be results greater or less, 
larger or smaller, the chief thing is that the 
Christian people of the Church be found 
faithful. For them is the Master’s‘‘ Well done.’’ 


‘“T talked with a man who had just pawned 
his clothes. I asked him, ‘What, when the 
dollar is spent ?’ The question was received 
with laughter, as ludicrous, ‘Why die, of 
course.’ What else could he do ? 

“TI was told of refugees from the West who 
had left more than a dozen children at the 
village gates. Some found dead.’—China 
Famine Sketches. 


Ontario is soon to make one of the most 
vital decisions in her history as a province, 
viz., whether, for the gain of a few, she will 
allow a traffic, which only blights wherever it 
goes, or whether she will protect her homes, 
her wives and mothers, her boys, her future 
manhood, from the curse of strong drink. 
Happy the province that has sufficient moral 
public opinion to say to that curse ‘‘Be Gone.”’ 


A marriage on Christmas should be doubly 
gladsome. Not so did it seem to our workers 
in Honan, when Miss Galbraith, from St. John, 
N.B., who only recently joined our Mission 
staff there, was married at Weihwel, to a 
Presbyterian Missionary, U.S. South. It 
meant the loss of one of their limited staff to 
another field. The field is one, but our own 
seems nearest and we feel most its need. That 
is human nature and God made us human. 


The Presbytery of Montreal has a ‘‘Finance 
Committee’? which, in addition to giving for 
the regular work of the Boards of the Church, 
raised over sixteen thousand dollars during 
the past year, from congregations and indi- 
viduals, to aid weaker congregations and mis- 
siogs in the city and suburbs, in building, 
churches and earrying on their work. Seven- 
teen different centres of work were aided, in 
sums varying from fifty dollars to four 
thousand. 
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A young woman, English Presbyterian, on 
her way to mission work in Amoy, China, 
stopped a few days with friends in Formosa, 
and writes from there in a recent letter to 
friends at home—‘‘I have searcely landed yet, 
but I already feel the desperate urgency of 
the need of more workers. Please do stir up 
people’s interest all you can. Only a fringe of 
the work is touched, and the splendid men 
and women who are here are working far be- 
yond their strength.”’ 


A new Presbyterian Church opened at 
Cardston, Alberta, Feb. 10th, is of more than 
local interest, a neighbor building being the 
great Mormon temple and Cardston district 
the Utah of Canada. The lhttle Presbyterian 
congregation has struggled bravely on. A 
debt of $1,500 still rests on the new church. 
The following sentence, that any help sent 
towards its payment, to the minister, Rev. 
Robert Aylward, Cardston, would be most 
worthily bestowed, has not even been hinted 
by them, but it is a fact. 


Two things are necessary for Canada’s 
moral and religious well being, and with that 
all other well being in the future. 

These two things are, that the Alen immi- 
gration, coming in ever-increasing volume, be 
evangelized, for most of them are strangers to 
Christian truth. The other and, if possible, 
still more important thing is that the young 
who are growing up in our Christian homes be 
taught and trained and kept for Christ, that 
when the parents pass out, the Church may 
still—and with increasing devotion—earry on. 


Our Church has over 320 missionaries, men 
and women, labouring in our allotted share of 
the heathen world, among the quarter million 
East Indians in Trinidad and Demerara, 
the well on to two millions each in South 
China, Formosa and Korea, the more than 
three millions in Central India and the eight 
millions in Honan. 

More are needed for our allotted task. A 
ereat opportunity for young men and women 
to invest their lives, and a like opportunity 
for men and women of means to support 
these and have each a representative in the 
foreign field. These are investments that will 
yield dividends for ever. 


Home St. Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg, 
had the joy, a few weeks since, of opening its 
new place of worship. It was the unselfish 
joy, which so many congregations know, of 
seeing unselfish aims attained and unselfish 
efforts crownsed with success. It is a child of 
St. Andrew’s Church, born in 1906. It was 
begun by Rev. Joseph Hogg, served from 1907 
till 1918 by Rev. Hugh J. Robertson, and 
since then by the present pastor, Rev. Andrew 
Rodden. From small beginnings it has gr6wn 
to 200 families, 565 communicants, and will 
doubtless now be taking up the privileges and 
joys of parent-hood to some new mission, 
continuing the goodly succession. 
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The jubilee of Manitoba College will be 
celebrated this year in Winnipeg, in con- 
nection with the meeting of the Synod of 
Manitoba. 

The Maritime Synod last year in Pictou, 
honored the centenary of its Theological 
College, our oldest in the chain, or family, 
which: you will, of eight Theological Colleges 
that spans the continent from Halifax to 
Vancouver. 

The work of our Colleges in the past ealls 
for deepest gratitude, which can only be 
proved sincere by seeking for their future 
ever higher standards of life and truth and 
devotion to Him for whose service they train. 


The W.M.S. Indian Boarding School at. 


Portage la Prairie, under the care of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hendry and their staff of teachers, has 
50 girls and 35 boys. They are gathered from 
their Reserves and trained in all that is good 
for this life. 

There are 175 acres of land farmed in con- 
nection with the School, worked by the boys 
with instructors. They have a quantity of 
live stock, and raised last year, 3,000 bushels 
of potatoes. 

In the previous year with less land worked, 
they raised, besides potatoes, 600 bushels of 
potatoes, 800 bushels of oats, 100 tons of corn, 
besides other vegetables. 


The Presbyteran Churches of Szotland 
purpose a memorial in Jerusalem for the Scot- 
tish men and women who died in the course 
of Allenby’s campaign in Palestine. It will 
take the form of a church, with an Institute 
for Bible Study in Bible Lands. 

It will be not merely a tribute to their own 
heroic and beloved dead, but at the same time, 
a memorial of the deliverance of the Holy 
Land and the Holy City after four centuries 
of Turkish misrule, 1517-1917, and its passing 
onee more under Christian control. 


‘‘Now I must stop because it is time for me | 


to join with the students at home in our 
weekly intercession service. They have it at 
9 a.m. and that brings it to about 5 p.m. for 
me. It is amazing how close one can feel to 
them when one joins them in intercession,’ 

Thus writes a newly-arrived missionary in 
Amoy, China, of the weekly intercession ser- 
vice with her fellow-students at home in Eng- 
land. Though sundered far, by faith we meet.’’ 


It is said that there are some 1,800,000 Jews — 


in New York city, or one-third of the total 
population; that of this vast multitude nine 
out of ten have ceased to attend the syna- 
gogue except in the great yearly festivals; that 
Judaism has really lost its grip upon them, 
and they are practically without a religion. 


‘‘A pproximately, there are 250 congregations 
vacant throughout the year, and to this may 
be added 200 mission fields supplied by 
students for less than half the year where 


ordained ministers should labor throughout 


the year.” 
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OUR DEBT TO PIONEERS. 


By Rev. Joun Netz, D.D. 


Toronto, Feb. 15, 1921. 
~ Dear Dr. Scorr:— 

I am becoming more impressed with the 
importance of our giving prominence to what 
we owe to those who, in the early days, laid 
the foundation of all that is best in our na- 
tional and Church life. We owe to them a 
ereat debt and the only way in which we can 
~ pay that debt is by building well on the foun- 
dations they laid. 


Our forefathers came from the Old Land. 


It required courage on their part. They 
bade farewell to the scenes of youth, all so 
dear. They were, perhaps for life, to be sep- 
arated from many whom they loved. They 
crossed a stormy sea in small sailing vessels 
without the comforts we possess to-day. The 
voyage often lasted for two months. 
* * * 


When they landed they had often to travel 
hundreds of miles with no better conveyance 
than an ox-cart over roughest roads. 

They went into the wilderness and built 

their rude log huts. Unaccustomed to the 
~axe, they felled the trees and prepared their 
little clearings for the next year’s crop. The 
women, as a rule, had harder work than the 
men. 

They were not rich, nor were they learned, 
according to our standards, not did they 
occupy high positions in society, but they were 
men and women with strong arms and brave 
hearts. 

Many of them brought with them the re- 
ligion of their fathers. They feared God and 
revered the sanctities of the home. They 
brought the Bible and the Shorter Catechism. 
When they built their little log cabins they 
erected the family altar. 

After a time, with their own hands, each 
contributing his share, they built the little 
echureh where Sabbath after Sabbath they 
met to worship God, many of them coming 
great distances. 

Their services were simple but Cod was as 
near to them as if they were worshipping in 
the Great Cathedral. 


* * * 


What of the ministers? As a rule they 
were graduates of old country universities, 
with an old country culture. They were will- 
ing to share the hardships of those to whom 
they ministered. 

They would travel many miles on foot or 

horseback following a blazed trail and, until 

the church was erected, would hold services 
‘in private homes or in barns, or in summer, 
under the spreading branches of a beech or 
maple, where “the ‘“‘groves were God’s first 
temples.”’ 

Not only did they preach the Gospel, but 
they laid the foundations of our School Sys- 
tem. They were the centres of culture in the 
communities in which they lived. Not only 

- was this true in the eastern provinces, but in 
the west as well. 
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We speak of Robertson and Hart, and Nis- 
bet and Herdman, and Carmichael and others 
who rendered noble service in days gone by, 
and of others who are rendering noble service 
still; but there were and are many others not 
so prominent, yet equally faithful. Men who 
labored on in obscurity but the record of whose 
work will one day be revealed. 


* * * 


Three years ago at the meeting of Synod in 
Saskatoon, an old minister preached the Synod 
sermon. He stated that he had spent a great 
part of his ministry in founding missions. 
When one was firmly established, he would 
move on and found another. Some of those 
are now strong self-supporting congrega- 
tions. 

I remember hé said: ‘‘I have had hard work, 
but if I had to live my life over again, I would 
not choose to have it different for it has been 
blessed service. This minister is only a 
sample of many others. 

I have been led to write this largely because 
for over two months last autumn I was visiting 
the remoter missions in Northern Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. 

I saw something of what is being done by 


our missionaries and their wives, and [ felt 


they are worthy successors of those who in the 
early days, rendered such splendid service. 

Let us thank God for what was done in the 
past and is being done now, and let us show 
our ede by’ building on their founda- 
tions. 


SACRIFICIAL GIVING. 
Rev. J. H. Jowerr, D.D. 


Living becomes real life when it becomes 
sacrificial. So long as we remain among the 
superfluities we are in the shadowy realm of 
existence and we have not yet begun to live. 

Here is a man who ean spare a guinea for 
the foreign field. He has no hesitation about 
the offering. It occasions him little or no 
thought. He is dealing with superfluities, and 
the forceful riches of life remain untouched. 

But he has one child, the pride of his heart, 
the hope of his life. And one day a strange 
fire is kindled in the lad’s heart and a strange 
light comes into his eyes, and the lad knows 
himself to be called of God to the foreign 
field. ‘‘Father, I want to be a missionary !” 

“Take now thy son, thine only son, whom 
thou-lovest;:. 4.4 and offer him for an offer- 
ing upon one of the mountains which I will 
tell thee of.” .That is the experience which 


shatters. The guinea was given, and nothing 
with it. The lad was given and a life went 
with him. It is the things we can’t spare 


which make our offerings alive. 

You can spare half-a-crown ! It is the half- 
crown you can’t spare which bears the hall- 
mark of Calvary and is the minister of redemp- 
tive life. It is when our giving touches the 
quick that it becomes vital, and existence 
passes into life, and we share the travail of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF KOREA. 


By Rev. J. C. Rosertson, D.D., 


Sec. 8.S. ano Y.P.S. 


For THE ReEcorD:— 


The first sight of Korea from the steamer 
crossing from Japan shows the two countries 
in some respects very different. Japan is so 
dainty and beautiful and highly cultivated, 
and Korea is so big and so bare. 

A little while ashore, however, makes clear 
that one is not yet beyond the limits of the 
Japanese Empire. Japanese, with sword by 
their side, are met in the railway, in the post 
office, in the school and in all places of im- 
portance. 

Korea reminded me very much of what 
‘Palestine must have been in the time of Christ. 
Then as now, we find a people, once an inde- 
pendent nation, now subject to a stern, con- 
scienceless, military power which knows no 
way of accomplishing its purposes but by the 
sword. 

* * * 

The first glimpse of missionary work which 
we had was at Seoul, once the Capital of 
Korea, as guest in the missionary compound, 
‘ and with the opportunity of a visit to Sever- 
ance Medical College, which for a number of 
years has been doing valuable college and hos- 
pital work, graduating a large number of 
trained Korean nurses. 

We were able also to visit Chosen Christian 
College, a few miles outside the city, for train- 
ing Christian workers for Korea, where the 
Missionary Boards have been fortunate in 
securing a tract of three hundred acres, hill 
and valley, partly wooded and partly open. 

Already a number of buildings have been 
erected and one cannot but appreciate the 
vision of men like Dr. Underwood in the past, 
and Dr. Avison in the present, who could look 
into the future to see the need and meet it in 
this way. 

We were fortunate in being in Seoul when 
special evangelistic meetings were being held, 
under the leadership of a native Korean pastor, 
with evening audiences reaching sometimes to 
seven or eight thousand, and each night liter- 
ally hundreds of conversions. 

The message of Jesus to the down-trodden 
people of Palestine nineteen hundred years 
ago seemed to make a specially strong appeal 
to the similar down-trodden people of Korea 
to-day. 

k * * 

From Seoul we went on by branch railway 
to Wonsan, one of the earliest mission stations 
of our Church in Korea, and had a very de- 
lightful visit, taking part in a meeting of our 
own Mission Council which was being held 
there. By request of the missionaries, a 
special meeting was called in the church on 
Friday evening which I had the privilege of 
addressing. 

It was an interesting experience, at the close 
of the address, which of course was inter- 
preted by a missionary, to have the native 
pastor call for decisions for Christ and to see 
two young men respond. 


( 
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J learned from the missionaries that it is the 
general rule that there should be such an op- 
portunity at the close of every meeting, and 
that very rarely does it happen that there is 
not a response from one or more. 

The evangelistic work was never more pros- 
perous than at present in all the mission 
stations of all the churches in Korea. 

* * * 


It was my good fortune to spend a Sunday 


at Hamheung, another of our earliest mission ~ 4 


stations, where I had the opportunity of 
speaking at two regular Church Services and 
three Sunday Schools, and also of bringing 
greetings to the Y.M. C.A. meeting in the late 
afternoon. 

The Sunday Schools were to me specially 
interesting. At every preaching place there is 
a Sunday School held one hour before the 
preaching service. All who are going to the 


. 


service go also to the Sunday School and all — 


who are at Sunday School remain for the ser- 
vice. 
Then in the afternoon the officers and teach- 


ers and some of the scholars gather for another 


session, bringing with them as many boys and 


girls as they can from non-Christian homes. 
At one of these extension Sunday Schools 


fifty per cent. were from non-Christian homes _ 


and at another, seventy per cent., thus show- 
ing that the Sunday School, in the foreign 


mission field as at home, is one of our great 4 


opportunities to-day for presenting the Gospel — 
of Jesus Christ to the boys and girls. 


* * * 
There are several general impressions which ~ 


I received in Korea, first and outstanding — ; 


being the wonderful progress of our missionary 
work in that land. For example at Hamheung, 


where the Gospel has been preached for about : 


twenty years, there are now two entirely self- 


supporting churches and at least fifty other : 


places in the surrounding villages where re- 
gular preaching services and Sunday Schools 


and prayer meetings are conducted every 


week. 


iy 


4 


Then one had the same impression here as — : 


afterward in Honan, that all our mission sta- 


tions are sadly undermanned. There is simply | 


unlimited work waiting. Even to, keep the 


work up to its normal growth the staff at most : 
a 


of the stations should be doubled. 


As I look back to the week or more spent 


in Korea I have the feeling that never have I~ 


been with a group of people who were sO un-_ 


animously happy and enthusiastic in their a 


life-work as are the missionaries. 


In connection with the appeals being He Ag 
for life-service, I would like to urge that young x : 
people who have given their thought to train- _ 
ing and teaching in the Sunday School would f Q 


seriously consider the.opportunity awaiting in 


Korea, to teach in the Sunday Schools and the “ 


boys’ and girls’ schools, and most of all to train — 


native workers so that they may be effective | 


teachers of others. 


The visit to Korea will always stand out in a 


ave memory as one of the rare privileges oF 1% 
ife 


a 
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Our Church Calendar 


MEETINGS OF CHURCH COURTS, 
CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly forward ‘to 
the Record, all Calls, Inductions, Resigna- 
tions or Deaths in the Ministry. Also 
notice of Meetings of Presbytery or Synod 
as soon as appointed. 


The General Assembly. 
Toronto, lst Wed., June, 1921. 


The Eight Synods. 


Maritime, Halifax, 2nd Tues., Sept. 1921. 
Montreal-Ottawa, Ottawa, 2nd Tues., Oct.,’21 
Toronto-Kingston, Orillia, Sept. 27, 1921. 
Hamilton-London, Chatham, last Mon.,April. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, 2nd Mon., Nov., 1921. 
Saskatchewan, Moose Jaw, lst Mon.,Nov.,’21. 
Alberta, Calgary, last Tues., Oct., 1921. 
British Columbia, Ist Tues., May, 1921. 


Presbytery Meetings. 


Brockville, Kemptville, Mar. 8, 10.30 a.m. 
Chatham, Chatham, Mar. 1. 

Dauphin, Dauphin, Mar. 1. 

Glenboro, Carman, Feb. Call of Moderator. 
Halifax, Halifax, Mar. 1, 10 a.m. 

Inverness, Port Hawkesbury, Mar. 1, 11 a.m. 
Lacombe, Wetaskiwin, March. 

Lindsay, Lindsay, Mar. 15, 10.80 a.m. 
Montreal, Montreal, 2nd Tues., Mar. 

North Bay, North Bay, 2nd Wed.,Mar.8 p.m. 
Orangeville, Orangeville, Mar. 1. 

Peterboro, Peterboro, Mar. 8. 

Pictou, New Glasgow, Mar. 1. 

Saugeen, Palmerston, Ist Tues., March 9 a.m. 


@ 


» Superior, Fort William, March 1, 10 a.m. 


Toronto, Toronto, Ist Tues., every month. 
Vermilion, Vegreville, Mar. 1. 


Calls from 


Newmarket, Ont., to Mr. A. J. Mann of Brus- 
sels, Ont. 

St. Andrew’s, Thorold, Ont., to Dr. W. D. 
Lee of Millbank, Ont. 

Knox, Toronto, to Mr. John G. Inkster of 
Victoria, B.C. 3 

Carstairs, Alta, to Mr. P. E. McNabb. 

Delisle, Sask., to Mr. N. McPhedran. 

Beamsville, Ont., to Mr. Wm. Cooper of Mt. 
Forest. 

Spencerville. Ont., to Mr. W. A. Morrison of 
Dunvyegan. 


Inductions int6® 


Grand Falls, N.B., Jan. 28, Mr. J. J. Graham. 

St. Andrew’s, St. John’s, Nfid., Feb. 1, Mr. 
R. J. Power. 

Chalmer’s, Dominion, N.S., Feb. 3, Mr. D. C. 
MeLeod. 

‘Lyn, Ont., Feb. 4, Mr. A. W. Gardiner. 

St. Enoch’s, Toronto, Feb. 17, Mr. H. M. 
Pearson. 

Chesterville, ete., Ont., Feb. 17, Mr. A. J. 
Sinclair. 


* 


Resignations of 


Milltown, N.B., Mr. A. J. W. Back. 
Richmond, N.B., Mr. R. J. Millar. . 
Livingstone Church, Montreal, Rev. A.S. Reid. 
Dresden, Ont., Dr. Calvin A. McRae. 


Deaths in the Ministry. 


Rev. Herbert ,C. Ross, D.D., late of St. An- 
drews Hast, Que., in Winnipeg, on Feb. 6, 
in his 66th year. 

Rev. Daniel Patterson, M.A., D.D., at La- 
chute, Que., on Jan. 16, in his 91st year. 
Rev. Alexander McNaughton, in Toronto, on 

Jan. 17, in his 87th year. 

Rev. W. J. Knox, M.A., at London, Ont., Jan. 
28, aged forty-eight years. 

Rev. W. R. Johnston, at Toronto, Ont., in his 
53rd year. 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS 
At the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 
By Rev. T. Stewart, D.D., Treas. 


During Feb. 1 to 

January Jan. 31 
Foreign Missions.... $ 63,498.74 $152,906.92 
Home Miss. Soc.Serv. 38,397.43 65,011.91 
College Fund....... 12,595.00 24,827.96 
Aged Ministers’ Fd... 3,763.00 4,305.46 
Pte.-aux-Tremb. Sc. 1,985.00 2,492.00 
SIS SON PLS ae i oe. 1,366.00 4,113.00 
Deaconess Training . 46.39 89.61 
Bursary Fund....... 2,398.00 4,335.47 
Library Fund.... 165.00 505.35 
Widows’ & Orp. Fd.. 391.00 421.20 


$124,605.56 $259,008.88 


HOLDING THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Some say that the only way to hold the 
young people of the churches is to bring in 
dancing and theatricals, and all that. They 
say we must ‘‘fight the devil with fire.”’ 


The trouble is that the devil has more fire 
than we have, and he ean always beat us at 
that game. Wherever the church tries to cap- 
ture the world by ‘‘fighting the devil with 
fire,’ she herself gets captured and scorched ! 

Further, every right-minded young man 
and woman to-day will resent the implication 
that they can only be won and held to the 
Church by pandering to the giddy and fleshly 
side of their natures. 


No! Christianity means _ heroic 
nunciation or it means nothing at all. 


The only way that the Church ean really 
win and hold the young, who are worth the 
winning, is by the beauty of holiness and the 
joy of service.—John Roach Straton, Pastor 
Calvary Baptist Church, New York. 
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A SMALL SAMPLE OF FAMINE Su AEE 
IN HONAN. 


By Rev. J. G. G. Bompas, Our MIssionaRy. 


The Christian Relief Society of Changte, 
Honan, is composed of Chinese Christians 
and Canadian missionaries. 

Owing to the smallness of the funds at its 
disposal, no large measures of famine relief 
could be undertaken during the closing 
months of 1920. 

Anyang, the central county of the five 
counties which make up our Changte field 
was known to be one of the most needy 
sections of the whole field, and the suffering 
was greatly increased by the cold and snow. 

Though only the small amount of $6500 was 
at the disposal of the Changte Society, for 
work in this section, it was felt that this 
would be better than nothing, and so the 
work was undertaken. 

Six thousand five hundred tickets, worth 
one dollar each, were prepared, and thirty 
Christian Chinese leaders, evangelists, elders 
and deacons, were sent out in bands of two or 
three, to investigate conditions and distribute 
the tickets among the most needy of the 
people. 

The investigators did not simply take the 
word of the village elder as to who the poorest 
of the people were; they went in person into 
every home and inspected conditions before 
issuing the tickets. 


* * * 


The number of villages in this section is two 
hundred and thirty, with an average of two 
hundred families in each village. Reckoning 
five persons in each family, the total popula- 
tion would be 230,000. 

The original idea was to give each suffering 
family one ticket, or if the family were large 
or in special distress two tickets might be 
given. 

But it was soon found that the need was so 
great that there were not nearly enough 
tickets to go round. Very few families 
received two tickets. A large proportion of 
the tickets. were shared by two families each, 
and some of them by three. 

It is estimated that 50,000 persons in all 
were reached by this distribution, and they 
were all very needy people. But the very 
needy were not all reached, that is certain. 
It would have taken twice as many tickets as 
we had at our disposal. 

It is further estimated, from actual know- 
ledge of conditions as seen by the writer and 
the Chinese investigators, that of those who 
received the help’ in this section, at least 
15,000 persons, or six and one-half percent. of 
the total population, were actually facing 
immediate starvation; and the rest were not 
very far from it. 

The amount of help given was not much, 
it is true, but perhaps it will delay the threat- 
ened collapse for a week or ten days, and 
maybe other relief will be forthcoming by 
that time. 


' The distribution was made in money at two 
centres by the joint treasurers of the society; 
at Changte city by Elder T. S. Li, and at the 
town of Shwei Yie by the writer. 


This gave me an opportunity of going out 
several times with the investigators and seeing 
at first hand the actual conditions of the 
suffering people and the careful way in which 
the investigators did their work. 


* * * 


One afternoon our work was in the north 
suburb of the town of Shwei Yie, and we made 
a door to door investigation, because almost 
all the people seemed to be on the ragged edge 
of ruin. 

We looked into sixty or seventy homes that 
day, and they were all pretty much the same. 
Sometimes we found as many as eight 
families in one yard, most of them occupying 
only one room each. 

Ragged clothes and dirty hands and faces 
served as one of the signs of abject poverty, 
while within the home the bareness was 
almost complete. 


In most of the homes no food was to be 
found, except perhaps a few vegetable leaves. 
Children without proper clothes, and beds 
without proper bedding. In many homes we 
found the women and children crying. 


These are a few of the things seen by the 
writer during one day’s work. When the 
investigators all got back from their work and 
reported, the stories brought from the out- 
lying villages were sickening. They told what 
the people were trying to eat in order to 
sustain life. 

They told of parents selling their children 
because they had nothing to feed: them, and 


of a mother who tried to strangle her child, - 


and the little thing came to life again twice 
before she finally did away with it. 


The investigation of the two hundred and 
thirty villages and the distribution of the 
$6,500 was all completed in thirteen days. 


* * * 


On the fourteenth day at Shwei Yie, we 
tried to give the beggars their share. We gave 
them tickets at the door of the temple as they 
went in, and they got thirty coppers each for. 
their tickets when they presented them to the 
paymaster. 


It was a sight never to be forgotten; one 
hundred and eighty-six beggars, men, women 
and children. <A great majority of those 
begging at present have only lately been 
reduced to this condition, and their numbers 
will be greatly increased. Once they enter the 
ranks of the beggars they seem to be doomed. 


One young woman was carrying a little bit 
of a baby that was almost a corpse. It looked 
as if it was dead already, but as I watched it, 
I saw its eyelids move a little. I thought I was 
getting pretty well hardened, but I had to 
turn away and blink, for fear the Chinese 
should think they saw tears in my eyes. 
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WHAT THEEFAMINE REALLY MEANS. 
By Mrs. Gorortu. 


KIKUNGSHAN, Honan, 
January 1, 1921. 
Dear RecorD:— 


Long before this reaches you, you will have 
heard of the terrible famine throughout most 
of North Honan and a vast region adjoining. 
Words fail to make plain to the home friends 
what this famine really means. 


It is doubtful whether there has ever been in 
all human history a famine where so many 
millions of people were involved. The esti- 
mates have varied from thirty to forty mil- 
lions. Even taking the lower figure, it means 
almost four times the population of Canada, 
helpless and starving apart from outside aid. 

In 1887 a terrible famine occurred in the 
’ province of Shantung, when, it is said, seventy 
per cent. of the people died. 


While we now have greater facilities for. 


reaching the people, yet the area is vastly 
greater, and robber bands, scouring many 
parts of the affected region, increase tremen- 
dously the diffiulties of relief work. 


At a recent Famine Relief Conference, Dr. 
P. C. Leslie, the treasurer for famine funds, 
“in a hush that could be felt,” stated, ‘‘there is 
no human possibility in sight to carry the 
worst sufferers straight through.” 


And at the Peking Famine Conference it 
-was clearly stated that ‘‘unless money con- 
tinues to flow in till next May, the sufferings 
of millions would but be prolonged in vain.”’ 


* * * 


The following are a few brief extracts from 
letters received almost daily from mission- 
aries in the famine region; from South Chile 
and Western, as well as Northern Honan:— 


‘How: can I express my joy! This after- 
noon I prayed specially to God for help. My 
prayer was, ‘Father you know all about us; if 
it pleases Thee, wilt Thou this day send a 
proof that we are not forgotten ? 


‘And in the afternoon your letter came with 
the money for our refuge work. Thank you, 
thank you, and again I thank you. This has 
greatly strengthened my faith, and I will do 
my utmost to save these poor outcast children. 


‘““Ags the cholera has been rampant, there — 


are many motherless children in the city and 

‘villages around, whom no one cares for...... 
The people have got nothing and many starve 
to death.” 

“T have two little five-months’ old babies in 
my room, and two about five or six years old. 
The Chinese woman who helps to look after 
these children, sleeps on my bed. My co- 
worker has three of the older girls sleeping on 

Mheriloor. -. ..: We do feel, oh so happy, to do 
this, so as to make room for as many as pos- 
sible.’’ 

“Many thanks for your letter with enclosed 
cheque. It came as a token of God’s loving 
care. I must say I was greatly distressed 
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about all these women and girls......some 
half starved before coming here. 


“Only little over a month since the famine 
became acute, and all our resources gone. 
There could be no thought of sending the 
children back to their homes, where they 
would have nothing to eat, so we just cried to 
the Lord, and your letter and cheque came.”’ 


“Fairs are held, not for the carrying on of 
business (for there is none), but for the sale of 
young children and older girls.”’ 


“School children and indeed all of us pray 
with new meaning, these days, ‘Lord give us 
this day our daily bread.’ ”’ 


“Truly we need the joy of the Lord these 
days or we could not keep on. It is a constant 
help to me to remember that in spending one’s 
strength, we spend it on the Lord, and we get 
joy and strength for it and from it.”’ 


“Two days ago we were gladdened by an- 
other gift from you towards famine relief. 
Every gift brings such encouragement, for we 
are coming more and more in personal con- 
tact with desperate cases. 

“By a system of grain giving to the poor of 
this city and many villages (to those indiv- 
iduals selected by their respective village 
elders), we have already helped many hun- 
dreds; but every month will increase the dis- 
tress of course. 


“Yesterday it was pitiful to see two old men, 
both over seventy, simply crawl into the main 
courtyard and lie down and ery for help;— 
literally starving by inches.” 


It would be well to remember that all famine 
relief workers engage in that work at their 
peril. Famine fever is very deadly. Already 
we are hearing of epidemics breaking out 
among the people. 


Shall we who are spared these sights and 
the hardships and dangers of relief work, not 
do all in our power to uphold our brethren and 
sisters, both foreign and Chinese, who are now 
carrying on this life-saving work, both by 
sending the where-withal to carry on this 
work, and by upholding them in prayer ? 


In closing, let me give one bright glint in 
this dark picture. Already we see good has 
come out of this calamity. The highest Chin- 
ese Officials of the land are seeking help of the 
Christian missionary. Missionaries and Chin- 
ese leaders are working together in one com- 
mon cause. 


There could be no better proof given of the 
sincerity and loving purpose of the mission- 
aries, than just this famine relief. There is no 
doubt but a very wide door into the hearts of 
the Chinese people will be opened as a result 
of this terrible famine. The Chinese all over 
the country, high and low, know how mis- 
sionaries are spending without stint, strength 
and money to save their people. 


Yours in fellowship for China. 


RosaLinpD GorortuH. 
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JAPAN’S CRUELTY IN MANCHURIA 
By Rev. W. R. Foorr, Our MIsstonarRy. 
Kanto, viA KaInel, Korea, 


October 30, 1920. 


Can anything be done to stop the unjust 
and terrible punishment that is being inflicted 
at present upon the Koreans in this district, 
which is north of the Tuman River and has 
three principal centres, Hoon Choon, Yenchi 
and Yongyjung. 

It was publicly stated in the press when 
Japanese troops came in here some three 
weeks ago that their object was to protect 
the people against a body of some 500 bandits 
who were a menace to the. safety of the 
Japanese residents, some of whom _ were 
supposed to be Koreans and Russians, but 
the most were Chinese. They were in the 
Hoonchoon District and had burned the 
Japanese Consulate. 

Neither the Koreans nor ourselves felt in 
the least anxious about the arrival of the 
Japanese soldiers. They remained here about 
a week and then moved on. 

Ed * * 


We could hardly credit the reports as they 
came in that they were burning the churches 
and schools but it is only too true. The 
following will give you some idea of what has 
taken place during the past two weeks. 

At Nam Kao, Oct. 19th, the leaders house 
and school were burned and the church set on 
fire. 

At Ku Sei Dong, Oct. 19th, a Christian’s 
house burned. 

At Ol To Kao, Oct. 26th, four Christians’ 
houses burned. 

At Myung Dong a fine brick school house 
nearly 100 feet long and an elder’s house 
burned. 

At Nopei, the church, seating nicely 300 
people, and school burned. 

At Kan Chang Am, Oct. 30th, the church 
and school and nine houses burned, twenty- 
five people shot and the bodies burned. 


All the above are absolutely authentic. 
Five people, (four missionaries and one 
customs official) inspected the latter on two 
different occasions and spent some time with 
the people, (I also went myself on November 
Ath). 


* * * 


For the below we have only Korean evidence 
but it seems to be reliable. We hope to visit 
the places shortly. 

Chong San, the church and school, (one 
building), and a few houses burned, thirty 
people killed, 23 of them shot and seven 
burned to death in their houses. 

Un Tong Ja, church and school burned and 
80 people shot. 

These are all Christian villages. The list is 
considerably longer but I have not informa- 
tion sufficiently accurate to report. There 
seem to be many other deaths. 


® 
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The soldiers and a commanding officer go. 
to a place and as a general thing have no 
conversation whatever with the people, do 
their diabolical deeds and pass on. 


For instance, at Nopei, the soldiers were 
passing through when they came opposite the 
church. The officer, who was mounted, 
halted his men just long enough to set fire. 
to the church and school and then passed on. 


Ku Sei Dong is the only place where any 
reason was given to the people for the action. 
A Korean accompanied the soldiers and told 
the people that the officer said he had evidence 
that the owner of the house had collected 
money for Korean patriotic purposes. 

If only the offenders suffered, even the: 
Koreans would not seriously object; but it is 
where the perfectly innocent and helpless are 


done to death, without even an opportunity 


to say a word in their own behalf, that the 
injustice and hardship appears. : 
* * * 


At Kan Chang Am there are poor women 


left at the approach of a cold winter without — “4 


a thing to support themselves and their little 
children.- The men of the family were shot, 
the houses and all the contents burned, and 
the crops which had all been gathered and 
stored about their houses were also burned. 
Some of the women are even shoeless. 


The soldiers entered the village soon after 
sunrise bringing with them six men from a 
neighboring village. These and the young 
men of Kan Chang Am were herded in front 


of a Korean house and without even a form 


of examination were shot down. 


From one house were a father and son, from 
another two brothers and so on, twenty-five 
in all. 

They were heaped in two piles, 
with wood and burned. 


While the fuel was being placed on them 
some of the wounded were still able partly to 
rise but they were bayoneted to the groune 
and met their death in the flames. 


I knew these people well. They lived in an 
out-of-the-way glen. The land is not fertile 
and fire wood is very scarce. They were a 
quiet, hard-working, kind hearted people who 
struggled hard to make a living. 


Their Church and school, their bible and 

hymn, book, their Sunday worship and ~— 

Saviour were their joy. They were not 

patriotic soldiers and disapproved of the 

Church taking part in _ politics. 

ruthlessly slaughtered. 
* 


* * 


covered 


What matter where you stand, or where ne. 


your hands are busy, so that it is where God 


has put you, and the work He has given you 


to do.—George Eliot. 


A man must invest himself near at hand . 
and in common things if he would know the Bs, 


blessedness of a cheerful heart. 


_ Reverence for divine things is part of true 
manhood. 


but were — 
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WORKING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


A Picture or Soutsa Cuina’s UNREST. 


“Once again we are living in comparative 


peace”? writes Dr. John A. McDonald, our 

medical missionary at Kongmoon, South 

China. ‘I say ‘comparative,’ for the robbers, 
like the poor, are always with us. 


Late in the autumn news came that General 
Chan, who had been sent to Swantow to put 
down some trouble. had rebelled, taken that 
city and was gathering an army to march 
against Canton. His aim was to drive out 
the Military Governor, Mok, and his party, 
who were suspected of being in league with 
Peking. 

His first advances met with little opposi- 
tion, but he was held up just outside of Wai 
Chow city and the struggle went on for nearly 
three months. 


The soldiers who were acting as guards in 
this place and other outlying districts were 
taken off to fight against General Chan. In 
their places Cantonese troops, but under 
Governor Mok’s, officers, were left. They 
were few in number and as soon as the issue 
was certain, they went over to General Chan 
and hoisted his flag. 

In the meantime Governor Mok asked for 
peace, and offered to leave on payment of 
$2,000,000 which he claimed was needed to 
transfer his army back to Kwong Sai. Rather 
than have fighting in the city, it was thought 
at one time the Cantonese would agree to it. 


Finally the Superintendent of Police and 


another General turned over to General Chan, 


with all their forces,.and Governor Mok with 
his retainers were obliged to sneak away, one 
by one, on the outgoing steamers to Hong 
Kong. 


* * a 


Though apart from the route between 
Swatow and Canton and a day’s | fighting 
here, there was not much actual conflict, the 
country was very much disturbed. The 
soldiers, on pretext of searching for arms, 
would go through the homes and carry off 
blankets and other valuables. Many people 
fled with what they could carry, some of them 
remaining here, others going to Hong-kong. 


Along the fighting line the troops as they 
retreated pillaged village after village. Around 
Waichow whole villages were burned. 


All our passage boats and junks ceased 
running because of the pirates who took ad- 
vantage of the weakened force of the guards. 


* * * 


This opposition to Governor Mok had been 
brewing for months. He was from another 
province and had by his actions made himself 
much hated. His own Provincials filled every 
important office. He had carried off part of 
the Provincial library, broken with Drs. Sun 
and Wu of the Constitutional Party, and sold 
a great amount of Government property. The 
proceeds of these sales went to line his own 
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and his retainers’ pockets. The people had 


reason to dislike him. 

General Chan has been appointed Governor 
and it now remains to be seen what he will do. 
Among the reforms he has promised are the 
abolition of the Military Governor and of 
gambling. 


This latter will fe a great boon to the coun- 
try. The Christian Churches have been or- 
ganized against this for some time but under 
the old regime could not obtain any satisfac- 
tion. Asit was afruitful source of revenue the 
government would not abolish it. 


One has but to witness what a hold gambling 
has on this people to realize what its abolition 
will mean. Children learn to gamble for 
sweets and is it any wonder when grown, they 
become so crazed that they will sell even 
their children for money to gamble with. 


* * % 


During all the trouble we saw nothing but 
the friendliest attitude toward the foreigner. 
Our presence meant to many of them pro- 
tection. Their trust in us and our security 
was much like what had been in the previous 
Revolution. Had we been willing to receive 
their valuables much would have been left 
with us. 


The trouble naturally affected all mission 
work. Jn Canton and some other centres the 
schools were closed. We were able to continue 
our schoo] work but the evangelistic work 
suffered. 


For nearly two months our missionaries were 
shut out of Shek Kei because there was no 
means of reaching there, and had they been 
there it would have been difficult to secure 
supples. While returning, one of them was 
pirated and a large quantity of Rev. D. Mc- 
Rae’s household effects were taken. 


The effect was felt in the hospital, but to a 
lesser extent, and in spite of the trouble there 
were seldom empty beds, and as soon as traffic 
was renewed even the verandahs were brought 
into service. Our present building has be- 
come inadequate. We are making plans for 
extension. 


We rejoice that our staff has been strength- 
ened by the addition of Rev. B. D. and Mrs. 
Armstrong and the Misses Baty and Duncan, 
all of whom are at the Language School in 
Canton. 


On account of furloughs we wish they had 
come sooner. There is at present no single 
lady doing evangelistic work in the Sanhi 
district. Miss Reid is in Shek Kei and Miss 
Dulmage’s work in the Boarding School re- 
quires all her time and energy. 


Mrs. McKay has taken on the Women’s 
work in all of the out-stations and Mrs. Mc- 
Donald in two of the nearby villages. 


Mr. McRae leaves on furlough in April and 
there is no one for Heung Shaan, a& very 1m- 
portant field at the present time. The young 
Christians must do without much of the ne- 
cessary teaching before the new workers will » 
be able to give it to them. 
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THE REVIVAL IN SEOUL, KOREA. 
, . By Rev. J. 8. Gare. 


The meetings held in Seoul, the Capital of 
Korea, from October 11 to 25, marked a new 
era in thé history of the Korean Church. They 
attracted more general attention than any 
meetings ever held before; they drew larger 
crowds; they had in the minds of those attend- 
ing creater results, while the contribution 
made, and the stimulus given to Christian 
work in general, surpassed anything seen be- 
fore. 

Many sincere attempts have been made 
heretofore to bring about a revival; commit- 
tees appointed, dates fixed, and all the neces- 
sary machinery put in order, but with results 
in nearly all cases of failure leaving the Church 
worse off rather than better. 

It teaches an old, old lesson, as old as the 
apostles themselves, that special revivals are 
not made, but born. 

Such were these meetings in Seoul. Prayer 

services in the morning, from four o’clock till 
seven, measured up into the thousands. Meet- 
ings of the evening that overflowed into the 
court and beyond to walls, stairways and 
banisters, were a sight to fill with wonder. 
. The preacher’s pulpit was erected at the 
entrance to the church so that all within and 
without might hear. He is a plain country- 
man, with none of the refinements of the 
capital about him; yet here was the capital 
lending its most attentive ear to catch all he 
said. 

He was not eloquent but there was an or- 
iginality about him that was worth more than 
intellectual finish. 

The plain man Kim, had found the way into 
the presence of the Most High, had been bap- 
tised for just such a work, and it was a grateful 
sight to see representatives of the old aristo- 
eratic families of Seoul gathered at his feet to 
listen. 

The contributions taken, too, were such as 
to astonish the looker-on. One well-dressed 
lady unfastened from her belt a gold-sheathed 
knife and tossed it into the basket as if it had 
been a paper dime. Clothing, ornaments, 
money, came pouring in in great quantity. 

What was the cause of it? The people 
were moved by the Spirit of God to do what 
they could not have been hired to do other- 
wise. 

As wethink,so weare. If we think mightily 
of God, of what He has done, and what He can 
do, mighty things will surely'accompany our 
pathway; but if we think feebly, and pare 
down the Gospels and the Epistles to the level 
of a 16th century English essay, nothing will 
be doing as far as we are concerned. 

The Bible is the standing miracle of the 
world. In spite of all defects of translation 
and transmission, it is still the voice of God 
Almighty speaking with such power as no 
other book has ever claimed. 

It was written for the common man and 
not for the so-called scholar. Kim had never 
heard of the Priestly Code, or the A. B. C., 
or any other code, but he had awakened to 
the fact that God was speaking to him through 
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His Word, and with bowed, reverent heart, 
he bent his soul to hear. 

This is the place of power. 
fess to know Greek and Hebrew better, but 
eannot do what Kim did, or Moody, or Billy 
Sunday, or the old woman who only knows 
how to pray. 

These meetings were an illustration once 
again of the truth that, ‘not by might, nor by 
power, but by My Spirit’ shall it be done.— 
In the Korea Mission Field. 


GLIMPSES OF WORK IN FORMOSA. 
By Rev. Duncan McLeop. 


We had a préachers’ conference recently 
on the Gilan plain on the East coast of For- 
mosa. JI never heard them speak so hopefully 
before. All but one report additions from the 
Chinese population. 

Where a few years ago the people could not 
raise enough money to pay for the lighting of 


the preaching hall, they have this year 
raised over 200 Yen. 
Several Chinese have become regular 


hearers and most. of them are asking for 
baptism. The Gilan congregations were rais- 


ing only a few yen some years ago. They now ~ 


raise several hundred yen. 

I am at present staying in Rato. The 
Chinese in this town of about 3,000, are the 
proudest people in the whole plain, extremely 
superstitious, though boasting of their ad- 
herence to Confucius’ teaching. 

They have opposed Christianity for years. 
We had a Chinese pastor living here for a year 
or two but not one convert was gained. 

I am glad to tell you that the opposition 
which is continued until this day is disappear- 
ing. 

The door is opening, but it would open 
faster were it not for difficulties within. 
Opium smoking is a great hindrance. 

Last night we had preparatory service. 
Several led in prayer. Two of these were 
husband and wife who years ago opposed 
Secs strenuously any approach with Christian 
truth. 

At first the little daughter came to the 
Sunday School, and without going into details, 
the result is that two years ago the mother 
herself was baptized, much to the disgust of 
her husband. 

During special meetings he was persuaded 
to come and hear. He was impressed and his 
earnestness has increased ever since. He is 
now witnessing to the truth of Christ and folly 
of heathen superstitions everywhere he goes. 

He can now read the New Testiment and 
hopes to be baptized tomorrow morning. 

Another person prayed at that meeting. I 
was struck by her intelligent prayer. She is a 
girl of sixteen, the only one out of a heathen 
home. For a long time was was opposed by 
the family, but she hopes to be baptized to- 
morrow. 

The above are glimpses of the quiet woutane 


of that Spirit who is ever present with His 


faithful messengers. 


Pride may pro- - 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 
i| By:Mrs. C..N. MitcHeE.u. 


(For many years a missionary there). 


“Canada’s Share in World Tasks,” has a 
chapter on South America, by Rev. A. G. 
Baker, which is this month’s Missionary 
Topic. A few added facts and suggestions by 
one who spent her childhood, and eighteen 
years as a missionary’s wife, in that Con- 
tinent, may be useful. 


Commercial Relations. 


South America has not, in the past, been a 
popular: mission field, nor will it ever be an 
easy one. 


Our attention, however, has been called to 
it more in these later years, not so much by 
-accounts of its moral and spiritual need, as 
by its universally recognized commercial pos- 
sibilities. 


With unlimited territory, there is not the 
dense population of India, China and Japan. 
Its products and possibilities of production 
are enough for home consumption and lots to 
spare for the rest of the world. 


In return, South America needs capital, 
trained financial ability, and manufactured 
products, as well as engineering and technical 
skill, to utilize these products at home. 


It is true that the. Latin American, while 
recognizing his needs, is suspicious of being 
exploited by the foreigner, but he is less sus- 
picious of the British than of any other for- 
eigner with whom he deals. 


The British are universally -respected for 
their integrity and reliability, not only in 
their mercantile and commission houses, and 
other business enterprises, but personally. 


The people of the city in which I lived last 
elected the British Vice-Consul as one of their 
Cp es or aldermen, and he headed the 
polls. 


hed Re 


Of Canada, brought into prominence by the 
war, and peculiarly sympathized with, ac- 
cording to Sir George Foster, by the repre- 
sented republics of South America, at the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, the Latin 
American thinks on this wise:— 


' “Here is a neighboring country of unde- 
veloped territory, and comparatively small 
aid She needs us. We need her. We 

ave similar interests and problems. Her 
people are British. We like them. She is a 
colony, and can have no ambitious designs 
upon us.’ 

With this friendly feeling existing, and the 
fact that commerce between the U.S.A. and 
South America, last year reached the three 
billion dollar mark, surely we can expect, in the 
future, a growing trade for Canada. 

Steamers of the Canadian Government 


Marine are maintaining a regular service be- 
tween the two countries, and a large Canadian 
bank, with branches all over South America, 
is i a position to lend assistance to direct 
trade. 


Moral Relations. 


In this growing interchange of commo- 
dities, are we overlooking the sending of the 
truth which regenerates the individual and 
builds up a moral people ? 


What has been done in this line? Thus 
far a country of seven and a half million 
square miles and forty millions of people has 
less than three hundred thousand Protestant 
Christians, and our share as Canadians has 
been merely to touch the fringe of the need, 
in the sections which represent our work. 


(Our own Church has her mission in the 
Northern part of South America, in British 
Guiana.—Ed.) 


Preparation. 


Let me suggest a few things that we ought 
to know :— 


First, a thorough knowledge of the field, 
geography, history, religion, sentiment, need, 
and missions. 

Then there are various agencies for carry- 
ing on: schools, hospitals, the preparation | 
and distribution of literature, farms, preach- 
ing, house-to-house, shop-to-shop, or village- 
to-village visitation and evangelism. 

Or perhaps one may be called out to some 
lonely, isolated Indian district where in these 
days of beginnings, any or all of these meth- 
ods and a good many others may be tried 
out. 


All honor to all these agencies and to the 
conscientious worker wherever he may be 
found ! The Latin Americans are emotional, 
and where they can be reached, evangelistic 
methods appeal to them strongly. 


Schools, hospitals, agriculture and the like, 
while useful in themselves, provide means of 
reaching the otherwise unreachable, and give 
missions a standing in the community. 


Of preparation of soul I need not speak, 
only to urge more consecration, faith, patience, 
hope and stick-to-itiveness than for any other 
field in the world. 


* of * 


This brings me to some of the difficulties. 


1. The worker finds a system of idolatry, 
under a Christian name. The average native 
worships an image with blind superstition, 
and with no thought of anything symbolic 
about it. 

On Good Friday the Lord is represented as 
dead and lying in a glass coffin and carried 
through the streets. 
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In Bolivia, after the procession, the lower 
classes let loose their passions and vices till 
Easter Sunday, believing the Lord to be 
really dead and not able to see them. 


Drunkenness is another difficulty, and that 
in connection with holy days and feasts of the 
Church of Rome. During Carnival, the 
troops of dancing, drinking Indians start out 
from a church, and at intervals, as long as 
they can stand on their feet, return to the 
church for renewed blessing on their orgies. 


Immorality is so common that most people 
have no sense of their immoral state. ‘‘Legi- 
timate ?” or “Illegitimate ?”’ The ‘majority 


place themselves in the latter category with-' 


outa blush. A young man of the higher class, 
registering in college, says calmly: “I am the 
son of such and such a priest.’’ 


So the greatest difficulty is that our rigionel 
demands “too much in the light of so-called 
Christianity. The superstition and bad habits 
of the past are a constant menace to the new 
convert, and the unreliability of character is 
the constant anxiety of the worker. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Some sentences, gems, from a recent address 
. on Foreign Missions by Principal Sir Donald 
MacAlister of Glasgow Uneversity. 


‘We are not here to defend the cause of 
Foreign Missions. As Mr. Spurgeon once said 
of the Bible: ‘I would as soon think of de- 
fending a lion. What we have to do is to let 
it loose !’ It is the hinderers of the cause that 
need to be on the defensive.” __ 

‘‘Christ’s thanksgiving for the revelation of 
the kingdom to babes was in effect the prayer 
we have so often uttered in these last few 
years, ‘God bless the boys who are off to the 
front.’ 

‘‘A dvance is the best defensive for churches 
as for armies. Consolidation is often an ec- 
clesiastical euphemisni for retreat. We must 
ration ourselves here that those out yonder 
may lack nothing. 

‘The life of the Church at home is at stake 


as the life of the nation was, and its surest ’ 


shield is the far-flung fighting-line abroad.”’ 


“The religion that does not strive to. gain 
the whole world is doomed to lose its own soul. 
Like a forest fire it must go on or go out.”’ 


‘Islam and Buddhism and Confucianism, 
like the strong man armed, are growing con- 
scious that a stronger than they is coming 
upon them to take away the armour wherein 
they trusted. 


‘And the outcome of their foreboding is 
that they, too, are planning missionary enter- 
prises. They ‘also are becoming aware that 
aggression is defence. . Dare we as Christians 
ignore the sign ?”’ 


U 
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Results. 


One, who, with a courageous and persistent 
pioneer missionary husband, remembers the 
closed doors :of twenty years ago; who remem- 
bers the persecutions endured, in sticking to. 
the small cause that fought its way against 
fanaticism and indifference, is not likely to 
forget that the times have changed. 


In saying goodbye to a young missionary, 
bound to South America, a few days ago, I 
could searcely repress a feeling of envy of the 
open door of opportunity which is hers there 
to-day. | 

There is liberty of worship, and all the other 
laws of freedom for which we strove. There 
are native churches, and schools. Moral sen- 
timent has been created which is helping to 
purify even the prevailing religion. 

Best of all, the lives of the converts are a 
blessing, not only to themselves and their 
descendants, but to the whole community. 


This has come in the face of much oppo- 


sition. What may we not expect now that the — Pe: 


door is opened wide ? 


WHAT PROHIBITION DID IN U.S.A. 
‘““Pussyfoot’’ Johnson, so named _ because of 


his quiet effective work tor Prohibition writes — oe 


in the ‘‘Methodist Times” of London, Eng- — 
land, of a journey of 15,000 miles in the 


U.S.A. before going to Britain on the same 


grand service. 
“Everywhere, in spite of difficulties which 


are conceded, the whole moral atmosphere of __ 
the country is rapidly rising. Every ‘red light 
district’ in America that J can hear of has 


been abolished, and there were hundreds of m 
them under the license system. ag 


The ‘slums’ of our cities are drying up like 


the quagmire under the rays of the morning 


sun. A new sense of human liberty prevails. 


The last great oppressor of the human race has | \ 


been given its death blow.”’ 


THE TEN MOST IMPORTANT YEARS. 


Dr. Theodore Cuyler wrote:—‘‘The most 


important ten years of life are from five to a 


fifteen years of age. The great majority of 
thos: who pass twenty irreligious are never 
converted at all. 


A neighboring pastor tells me that out of an 


two hundred and thirty-five converts in his 


church, one hundred and _ thirty-eight were 


under twenty years and only four had passe me 
their fiftieth year. i 

During my ministry I have received a 
thousand persons into the church on confes- 
sion of their faith, and not one dozen of these — 
were beyond their ‘fiftieth year. Pilgrim ina 
Teacher. 
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A MISSIONARY TO FORMOSA. 
Three Centuries Ago. 
In the year 1650 a little book was printed 


in London, with its title page beginning as 


follows :— 
Of the 


CONVERSION 
of 


.Five thousand nine hundred 
EAST INDIANS, 


In the Isle FORMOSA, 
Neere CHINA, 


To the Profession of the true GOD, in 
JESUS CHRIST, 


By meanes of M. Ro: JUNIUS, a 
- Minister lately in Delph in Holland. 


The Story of Robert Junius, as given in 
that old book, is in part as follows:— 


Formosa came into the possession of Hol- 
land in 1624, and the Dutch Presbyterians at 
once began to plan for sending the Gospel to 
the natives. Their first missionary, George 
Candidius, went out in 1627. 


Two years later Candidius asked for a 
helper, and in writing home to Holland he 
said—‘‘He must be kindly and even-tempered, 
he must not be afraid of work or trouble, he 
must have much patience and forbearance, 
with a good memory and a power of quickly 


- learning the language.”’ 


The helper was found, Robert Junius a 
name, born in Holland, but of Scottish par- 
ents, who were members of a Scottish Pres- 
byterian Church that still exists in Rotterdam. 

Junius was sent out for ‘‘the conversion of 


_ those Indians in the Island called Formosa, 


who are blinde and miserable worshippers of 


_ the Devill and slaves unto him.’’ 


ok * * 

He had to learn their language but in two 
years time—‘‘they hearde him speaking to 
them plainely in their owne Tongue, wherein 
they were borne, the Wonderful Mysteries of 
the Gospel of Christ.” 


Soon they began to listen to him and he 
was very careful to teach them thoroughly. 

The old book tells that his converts:—‘‘were 
able to answer wisely and solidly to most 
Questions about Religion”’...... ‘Their Pietie 
towards God, and Righteousnesse and Love to 
their Neighbor, and Sobriete and Temperance 
in themselves, may cause shame and blushing 
to many amongst us that from the Childhood 
have been trayned up in the Christian Re- 
ligion.”’ 

But the book goes on to tell that 

“The Prince of Darknesse, being molested 


_ by this glorious Light, would extinguish or 
suppresse it. He stirred up some, especially 


impudent, wretched women Inchanters, de- 
ceitfull ones, covetous of filthy gaine.”’ 


There was a sore struggle, but by 1640 
Junius could report that ‘‘the priestesses have 
now lost all power,” and that their falsehoods 
had been found out. 


The book tells that:—‘‘Some of these them- 
selves by the paines taken with them, were 
through the Lord’s goodnesse converted, and 


brought from the Power of Darknesse unto 
God.”’ 

Five thousand nine hundred baptised: 
Christian congregations in twenty-nine towns 
and villages:—‘‘about Fiftie of the Heathenish 
Natives that he gained to Christ’’ trained as 


_ teachers, so that ‘ “before his Departure thence, 


they had taught Six undead Schollers to 
Reade and to Write.”’ 


And over a thousand couples had he mar- 
ried, to live together as Christian husbands 
and wives. 


Two Consistories—what we should eall 
Sessions—were formed, with Dutch and native 
elders sitting together, ‘“‘so that we may ac- 
custom them to manage the Church.’’ 


He had worked hard, and ‘“‘his owne body 
was growne very weake, and more unservice- 
able by Diseases that were renewed with which 
he was long and painfully afflicted.” | 

In his ill-health, had a great longing to see 
his aged mother in Holland before she died, 
and to tell the Church in Holland about God’s 
work in Formosa and get them interested in it. 

* a * 


So he came home: and this is what the 
Tainan and Soulang Consistories wrote home 
—‘‘May the Almighty God be his guide, may 
His Angles guard him, and may He reward 
him for all the good he has done to these poor 
inhabitants !” 


Less than twenty years later (1662), a 
powerful Chinese pirate attacked. Formosa, 
drove out the Dutch, peopled the western side 
of the island with Chinese, and drove the real 
Formosans into the hills and across to the 
eastern side. 


For over two hundred years the Gospel was 
never heard in Formosa, and only now are our 
missionaries helping to take it to the For- 
mosan savages, the descendants of Robert 
Junius’s converts. Abridged from ‘‘ Messenger 
to the Children.”’ 


THE NEST BEYOND. 


A story is told of an old Norse king sitting 
one night in his great hall when the tempest 
was roaring without. 

The great fire threw its glare far out into 
the dark recesses of the hall, all the brighter 
for the storm and darkness around. 

While the king talked with his councillors, 
a bird flew in and passed over them, and out 
again at the great open window. 

‘‘Such,”’ said the king, “‘is tHe life of man; 
out of the darkness into the light, and then 
lost in the blackness and storm again.”’ 

‘Yes, sire,’ answered an old courtier, ‘‘but 
the bird has its nest beyond.”’ 
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A BOY I KNOW. 


T know a boy who has a watch, 
But never thinks to wind it; 
And when he ought to be on time 

He’s always just behind it. 


And when he has a task to do, 
He says, ‘‘ Wait till to-morrow”’; 
And when he ean not find his things, 
He simply says: ‘‘I’ll borrow.’ 


That boy may make a business man— 
I know he wants to do it— 

But he must mend his careless ways 
Or he will live to rue it. 


That boy must do his work to-day, 
And plan work for to-morrow; 
Good habits, everybody knows, 
Are something boys can’t borrow. 


HOW A LIE STICKS. 


A newsboy, to sell his paper, told a lie. The 
matter came up in Sunday School. 

‘‘Would you tell a lie for three cents ?” 
asked a teacher of one of the boys. 

‘“‘No, ma’am,’ answered. Dick, very de- 
eidedly. 

‘Kor a dollar ?”’ 

NO; ma'am.” 

‘Hor a thousand dollars ?”’ 

Dick was staggered. A thousand dollars 
looked big. Oh, would it not buy lots of 

things ? 

. While he was thinking, another boy behind 
him roared out, ‘‘No, ma’am.’ 

“Why not >” asked the teacher. 

‘‘Because when the thousand dollars is all 
gone, and when the things that it has got with 
it are gone, too, the lie is there all the same,”’ 
answered the boy. 


CANCELLATION. 


Boys and girls know what cancellation 
means in arithmetic. But there is another 
ae of cancellation a good deal more valu- 
able. 

Two boys were one day speaking of an 
absent classmate. 

‘‘He is so slow in the games,”’ said one. 

‘‘Yes,’’ replied the other, “but he always 
plays fair.” 

‘“‘Isn’t he dull in school, though ?”’ 

“But look at the way he studies. 
wastes a minute.’ 

‘“‘He scarcely ever recites in _ history,” 

“But I never knew him to cheat in a single 
recitation or examination. And you know as 
well as I do that many of those who get the 
highest marks don’t always get them honestly.’ 

‘‘He has so little to say.” 

‘“‘But no one ever heard him tell a lie. He 
is the most truthful boy in the class.”’ 

Every unkind word the first boy spoke was 
cancelled by a kind word from the second boy. 

The next time you hear an unkind remark, 
try to cancel it with a kind one.— Ex. 


He never 


loose, but, childlike, he forgot. 
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THE LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


I was sitting in a station waiting for the 
train. Having read until I was tired, I walked 
over to one corner where I could watch the 
crowds. 

After a while a youngster purchased from 
the novelty counter a colored balloon. a/ bright 
yellow one, which he held by a string three or 
four feet long. 

His parents had warned him not to let it 
Laying his 
balloon on the seat where he had been sitting, 
he started after a new toy that had caught his 
eye. 


He had hardly left his seat when an ex- | 


clamation from those about caused him to 
turn around. There, rising slowly from the 
seat, was the yellow balloon. He ran for it, 
but it was already a foot beyond his reach. 


I was standing in my corner, a distant part 
of the station, observing the child. It was a 
pathetic scene. There stood the little fellow 
with his arms stretched toward the vanishing 
treasure, with tears streaming down his cheeks 
and then, burying his face on his mother’s 
breast, he cried as if his heart would break. 


As I turned away I thought that we are all 
but little children to God, and are careless and 
thoughtless just as this child was. The things 
that are most precious we forget to guard 
properly. 

That is especially true of opportunity, a 
treasure that God puts into our hands, warn- 
ing us that we must use it now and not lay it 
down expecting to return again and take it up. 


And how often we forget the words of warn- 
ing and go about our pleasures, and our selfish 
plans, forgetting that we have laid aside the 
opportunity to do good and to be great ! 


Then, suddenly, after it was too late, we 
return to gather up our opportunity only to 
find that it has passed away and is out of 
reach.—E vx. x 


A STORY OF HON. MR. GLADSTONE. 


‘‘Has any one been to see you ?’’ asked a 
minister one day of a poor crossing-sweeper 
who was lying ill. 

““Yes,’’ was the answer, ‘‘Mr. Gladstone.” 

‘Which Mr. Gladstone ?” 

‘Mr. Gladstone,’’ repeated the sick man. 

‘‘But how came he to visit you ?”’ asked the 
vicar. He could not understand why the 


Prime Minister of Britain, though he was then 


living in that parish, should call upon a cross- 
ing-sweeper. 

‘‘Well,’’ said the invalid, ‘‘he always had 
a word for me when he passed my crossing; 
and when I was not there, he missed me. 

“He asked my mate, who had taken my 
place, where I was, and when he heard I was 
ill, he put down my address on paper. So he 
called to see me.’ 

‘‘And what did he do ?”’ 


‘‘Why, he read to me out of the Bible, and 


prayed.”’ 


Pr 
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PRAYING FOR RAIN IN SASKATCHEWAN 
By Mrs. Anna Ross, TAmMsulI, Formosa. 


Drar CHILDREN’S RECORD :— 

Two years ago I spent a night at the home 
of Mrs. Kirkby, near Prince Albert, Sask. As 
Miss Cameron, she had for years been right- 
hand assistant to Miss Baker, our first lady 
missionary to the Northwest Indians. 

I was telling her one of my experiences pray- 
ing for rain in California. At the close of my 
story she said, “I have a story too that I 
would like to tell you.”’ 

The story follows, as nearly as I can re- 
member, in her own words :— 

* * * 


It was well onin May. We were gathered 
in the little school-house at our Sabbath ser- 
vice. The lesson was the story of Elijah pray- 
ing first for fire from heaven to burn his sacri- 
fice, and then for the rain.» Miss Baker told 
the story well, and a big, speaking picture 
helped the Indians to follow it and to feel that 
it was real. 

At the close of the lesson, a tall, old Indian, 
named Teeton, rose to his feet. He was not 
one of the leading Indians. By some of the 
wiser ones he was looked upon as almost 
simple. But now he had a thought and he 
was very much in earnest. 

‘‘Miss Baker,’’ he said, ‘‘that story true ?”’ 

“Ves, that story is written in God’s Book. 
It is quite,true.”’ 

“That a long time ago ?”’ 

‘““Ves, a very long time ago.”’ 

‘You said last Sabbath, ‘Jesus Christ, the 
same, yesterday, and to-day, and forever.”’ 

“Ves,” r plied Miss Baker, “Jesus Christ is 
God. He does not change as men do. He is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 

The old man’s long arm and finger pointed 
first to the east window and then to the west, 
through which the Indian wheat fields could 
b> seen, patches of grey-brown dust, without 
a single blade of springing grain, for no rain 
had watered the earth since they had been 
sown. — 

“No rain,’ said Teeton, ‘no wheat. In- 
_dian’s hungry. Elijah pray for rain long 
time ago—rain come. You pray for rain to- 
day, rain come. Jesus send rain.”’ 

k * * 


Miss Baker was a modest woman. She did 
not at all pose as an Elijah. She turned to me 
sitting behind her at the organ and breathed, 
‘‘What shall I do ?” 

I was young and so perhaps not so timid as 
she was, but it seemed to me a challenge that 
eould not be refused and I whispered back, 
‘““You must surely go ahead.”’ 

She got the courage she needed, turned 
quietly to the Indians, and said, ‘‘Yes, we will 
ask the Lord to send us the rain. But you 
must remember He does not promise always 
to give us the answer right away. Elijah had 
to pray seven times and’look seven times be- 
fore the rain came. Let us pray.” 

In a few words she prayed, in the name of 
Him who had offered Himself as a sacrifice on 
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our behalf, that God would do as He had done 
so long ago, and send rain upon the fields of 
His poor Indians, that they might know He 
is indeed the God of heaven and earth. Then 
the meeting was dismissed. 


* * * 


As soon as we got out of the school-house 
tall Teeton stood straight up and began to 
sean the sky. It was quite plain to all that he 
was looking for the cloud, and some of the 
wise ones were smiling, and making little 
amused remarks. But Teeton was full of one 
thought and paid no heed to them. 

Then we separated, the most of the Indians 
moving off to their own homes in one direc- 
tion, while Miss Baker and I turned in the 
opposite direction, going to the Mission House. 

Teeton’s home lay in our direction, and he 
walked along with us, still attentively study- 
ing he sky. As we reached our gate, only a 
few rods away, Teeton suddenly stopped, and 
pointing with his long arm to the sky, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Little cloud, little cloud.”’ 


oS ee 


Sure enough, there was a “‘little cloud,’’ but 
a very little one, and to me it did not promise 
much. But Teeton moved away, still eyeing 
the sky and murmuring, “‘little cloud.’ 

It was a hot day. Our cows were in the 
yard, tormented with flies. Before getting 
dinner I went out to kindle a smudge, that 
the cows might get some relief from their tor- 
mentors. 

I kindled it, but before I had got into the 
house, a breeze sprang up and scattered my 
fire, and it went out. But the wind itself 
relieved the cattle, and they wandered off to 
pasture. 

Before dinner was ready, the sky was cov- 
ered with clouds, and before we finished eating 
it, the rain was gently falling. He vier and 
heavier it came, all afternoon, and when in 
the evening I came in dripping from going 
after the cows, Miss Baker said: 

“There will be no meeting to-night. 
one will be out a night like this.”’ 
down in comfort to our supper. 


ek Ue 


No 
So we sat 


Fortunately, something called me to the 
door. The school-house was full in view, and 
what did I see? The whole Indian popu- 
lation was gathered at its door. But it was 
locked, and they were out there in the pelting 
rain. 

‘Miss Baker,’ I said, ‘‘give me the key. 
They are all there now.” 

And we had a meeting, such a thanksgiving 
meeting, thanking the God of heaven and 
earth for sending His rain in answer to prayer. 

That-night we had not only the Indians that 
were in the habit of coming to worship, but 
they were all there, even those who had 
hitherto stoutly stood aloof from us. 

Mrs. Kirkby reverently added, ‘“‘That rain 
given in answer to prayer, broke the oppo- 
sition to heathenism. From that time the 
whole Reserve was ours—ours to teach and to 
train for Christ as best we could. 
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CHINA’S DRY WEATHER GOBLIN. 
By Rev. J. G. G. Bompas 


A curious belief among the Chinese about a 
’ being called the ‘dry weather goblin” is told 
by Rev. J. G. G. Bompas, our missionary in 
Honan, in a letter some weeks ago, before the 
present terrible famine became so bad. He 
writes:—I have been talking to a Chinese 
teacher from Weihwei. He says that on ac- 
count of the.long dry spell there are rumours 
that if it doesn’t rain soon there will be a “han 
gu djwang”’ found in somebody’s home. 


This is a sort of goblin or evil spirit who, on 
account of the dry weather, takes up his abode 
in some home in the form of a post or pillar 
about three feet high, and stays there cursing 
the whole neighborhood till the people com- 
bine and attack the house and smash it up, 
and then it takes its flight through the broken 
roof. 


During these operations everything of value 
in the house is stolen, especially the grain 
which has been stored up. 


Of course it is only rich families that have 
anything like this happen to them, because 
they are hoarding their grain and wont sell to 
the poor people at a reasonable price. 

* * * 


Three years ago, when the drought lasted 
so long, the same rumours went round, and it 
was said that the evil goblin had come to live 
in the home of a rich Mohamedan on the main 
business street outside the west gate of Weih- 
wel city. 

So the people attacked his home and broke 
up everything that wasn’t good to eat or sell. 
All the grain the man had stored up disap- 
peared. 


In disturbanees of this kind the local magis- 
trate seems to be helpless, because so many 


people take part in the raid. It would prob- . 


ably take a pretty heavy bribe to persuade 
him to take action. 

Five years ago during the dry weather the 
same kind of stories were circulated about a 
well-to-do man in the south suburb of Weih- 
wei. He ground grain and made bread. It 
was said that he had a grain measure from 
which he could feed his fill all day and it 
would have as much grain in it in the evening 
as when he began. 


So it gradually became known that there 
was a dry weather goblin in his house (which 
seemed to be blessing him while it was causing 
trouble to everyone else), and the poor people 
planned a raid on his establishment. 


But he was wise. He heard of it, and the 
day before it was going to happen he gave 
away his mill and broke up his grain measure, 
and sold or gaVe away all his grain. In this 
way he averted the calamity that would surely 
have fallen on his home. 

* * * 

Our cook has just been telling me of another 
gruesome custom. A man had died in Chang- 
te, one of our stations in Honan. After his 
death his wife kept thinking about him all 


day, and dreaming about him at night, for 
two or three months until she went crazy. 


The rest of the family and the whole village 


all said it was because his ghost was hanging 
around and bothering her, and the only way 
to put matters right was to dig up his body 
and open the coffin and expose him to the air 
and the sun for a day. < 

And this is what they actually did. In the 
evening they buried him again, but we haven’t 
heard yet what effect the performance had on 
his widow. 


Oh this is a sad, sad country, and maybe it 


is just as well that we don’t know all that is — “a 


going on. 

But the Gospel can save even this country, 
and we have ample proof of it in the lives of 
the men and women, and boys and girls, who 
have already been led out of darkness into light. 


THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 


By Rev. J. H. MacVicar, D.D. 
(Extracts from Jan. issue of ‘‘Honan Messen- 
ger,’ edited by Dr. Mac Vicar). 

‘‘We have just returned from a busy trip 
in one of the worst of our bandit-infested, 


famine-stricken regions, out from Changte.’’ — 


RE SG ‘‘We often saw people eating chaff’’.... 
“The famine has not yet reached its most 
acute stage. It will not do so till February 
and March.” 


“One day, as we reached a bridge over a 


dry water course, where some of the Chris- 
tians were waiting to receive us, we were ap- 
palled at the woeful appearance of some three 
hundred poor sufferers’”...... “with their 
emaciated forms and glistening, swollen faces, 
especially some of the women and children” 
Daly Ar ‘‘who had gathered from neighboring 
villages and had fallen flat on their faces plead- 
ing for food.” 


‘‘Lawlessness has become a commonplace. — 


Hordes of unpaid, undisciplined soldiers, who 
mutiny at centre after centre, and loot whole 
cities, are a standing menace. On the trip we 
ae seldom out of the atmosphere of bandit 
alarm.’’ 


‘“‘One arresting feature of the landscape was 


the number of newly-built brick towers, with : 
embattlements, put up for protection against 


bandits. Scarcely a hamlet in that village- 
crammed plain but had one, two or more.”’ 
‘Everywhere we went the better class people 
took occasion, in marked ways, to express their 
appreciation of what is being done by our 


Canadian churches through their mission- _ 


aries.”’ 


‘“We are deeply grateful to our own Church 


in Canada for the response it is making”’ 


‘But with all that has been done, at this date © 


there are nearly fourteen millions of people 
for whom no provision is in sight.”’ 


‘Let anyone who reads these lines keep in ~ 


mind that the worst is yet to come, and that 
every five dollars (Canadian Currency) con- 
tributed after this reaches home early in Feb- 
ruary, will still be in time to save a life.”’ 


x 
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THE SABBATH. 


Like the dyke that fronts the hammering sea, 

And keeps a shield above the playing child, 

Where flowers are safe, and ploughmen ;till 
the lea, : 

So that care-fretted seasons are beguiled. 


If it falls pron®, all will be blotted quite, 
And silence sit where merry songs abound, 


- No window gleam will show the way at night, 


But all become a slimy burial ground. 


Art thou,—the guardian of those finer things 


_ Above the brute world, things whereby man 


lives: 

Wonder wide-eyed; the dauntless Hope that 
sings 

To oreying skies; the Love that gives and gives. 


Ah, what were life with thee no longer by ?— 
A place for Greed to bawl to the void sky. 
ALEXANDER Louis FRASER. 


~ Park St. Manse, 


Halifax. 


MRS. CALEB’S MISSIONARY GUEST. 


“T’ve always wanted so to entertain a real 
live missionary,’”’ said Mrs. Caleb, ‘‘and now 
when they’re sick at the parsonage, an’ a mis- 
sionary comin’ I jest thought it was my 
chance. I’ve washed up every curtain an’ all 
the beddin’, jest a purpose.”’ 

Mrs. Caleb said it longingly, and her old 
eyes glanced in at the trim little spare room, 
so rarely used by anyone. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Caleb, ‘“‘an’ you might better 
have been pickin’ them black currants, Jane. 
Its work we want round this here place jest 
now, more’n preachin’ from missionaries that 
don’t understand our bread and butter prob- 
lems. I’ll warrant this missionary woman 0’ 
yours never done a day’s work in her hul life.” 


Mrs. Caleb sighed. She was weary of the 
gospel of hard work, and hungry for a bit of 
soul uplift, but she resigned her missionary, 
just as she had resigned a lot.of other good 
things, and she reckoned that was all there was 
about it. 

“T guess I won’t need to bake them lemon 
pies, an’ cookies, an’ carryway buns I had 
planned fer the missionary,” she said sadly, all 
to herself. 

And when a few hours later, every black 


currant was picked, did not this contrary old 


woman bake a batch of cookies, two glorious 
lemon pies, and a whole lordly pan of her best 
brand of ‘“‘carryway”’ buns, though she had 
never & notion why she thus persisted in her 
Saturday’s baking plans. 
Ke OR 

Caleb had to go to the station that evening 
to see if some wire fencing had come for which 


he had been waiting. 


_ The eight o’clock train brought no wire 
fencing, but it did deposit on the wet, lonely 


_ of the mission field.’’ 


Life and Work 


station platform a slight little woman who 
was sure Caleb had come to meet her. 

‘It was so good of you to turn out such a 
dark, stormy night,’’ she said, ‘“‘I had a long- 
distance phone message from your minister, 


‘Mr. Black, telling me how sick his children 


were, but he said someone would meet me. 
I haven’t made a—a mistake, have I ?’’ 

For a moment Caleb hesitated.’ Then 
glancing out into the dark deluge of wind and 
rain and back again to the slim little figure by 
his side, suddenly all the chivalry in the man 
eaped to the occasion. 

‘“‘No, ma’am, you're jest all right. You put 
down that dinky little parasol 0’ yours an’ get 
a holt of my arm, an’ don’t mind nothin’ till 
we get safe inside of my place. Then Jane’ll 
take you in hand.”’’ 

* * * 


It was perhaps twenty minutes later that 
Caleb Morningstar appeared at his own door 
with a smiling but very bedraggled missionary 
peering out from underneath his huge, stout- 
ribbed umbrella. 

While Mrs. Caleb, with wondering, eager 
hands, dried and comforted this unexpected 
guest, Caleb crept to the ’phone and in stealthy 
tones called up the parsonage. 

“T wasn’t goin’ to have any woman walk no 
extra mile to the village sech a night as this,”’ 
he explained,‘‘and besides, you’ve got those 
sick youngsters, so me an’ Mrs. Caleb will jest 
keep this missionary woman till to-morrow, 
anyhow.”’ 

Caleb heard the minister’s grateful ‘‘thank 
you, Brother Morningstar,’ but he did not 
hear Mr. Black’s fervent remark ‘may the 
good Lord give sanctified common sense to 
the first missionary ever known to sleep ’neath 
the Morningstar roof.’’ 

It was a simple, direct petition, and the 
answer came with amazing swiftness. Miss 
Porter ‘‘hadn’t tasted caraway buns since her 
grandmother used to make them’? — and 
‘‘lemon pie was a luxury unknown in her corner 
She likewise praised the 
rare flavor of Caleb’s home-cured ham, and 
the old man fairly glowed, as he let the mis- 
sionary into the secret byways of his entire 
curing process. 

Then, too, Miss Porter knew an amazing 
sight about bees, and she and Caleb talked 
learnedly anent the relative value of this and 
that brand of fowl. 


* * * 


As Mrs. Caleb began to put away the supper 
things, there came a strange light into her 
eyes. Again and again she slipped into the 
pantry and gasped softly, ‘“‘Lord! Lord !’’ 
Her supplication with thanksgiving could find 
voice in but this one-word cry. By and by she 
heard Caleb say: 

‘“T didn’t know as missionaries knew so 
much ’bout farmin’, I thought they jest 
preached a bit.”’ 

Miss Porter had slipped over to wipe the 
dishes for Mrs. Caleb, as she replied,— 
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‘We do preach, but we do a few other 
things, we W.M.S. women. For instance, out 
in Western Canada, where some of us are 
trying to turn foreigners into good Canadians, 
we teach reading, and writing, and sewing, 
and washing, and ironing, and gardening, and 
chicken raising. 

‘‘We nurse sick folks, see to the putting up 
of school buildings, run clubs and dispensaries, 
and Sunday Schools—and in between times, 
patch clothes, make quilts, and cook for our 
family of dear, little foreign youngsters.”’ 

‘Land a merey ! J never heerd tell of mis- 
sionaries doin’ all that. You must be ter’ble 


Miss Porter said it firmly and 
quietly, and then Mr. and Mrs. Caleb cotild 
never tell quite how it was done—she gathered 
these two old folks close up to her and told 
them just what it meant to leave home and 
kin and go forth into the dark places to preach 
Christ. 

And if they stayed in their comfortable home 
instead of going, they must pray, and give, 
and work, or they would surely miss the won- 
derful joy of service. 

‘‘We are going to organize a Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society here to-morrow,’’ Miss Porter 
said finally, ‘‘and it would be an honor if Mrs. 
Morningstar could head the list of members.”’ 

‘“‘T suppose there’s a fee ?’’ Mrs. Caleb asked 
it timidly. Her purse was generally bare. 

But lo, Caleb pulled forth a fat wallet and 
with lordly impatience:—‘‘Tut ! tut ! woman. 
I guess a bit of money’s not goin’ to hinder 
you from bein’ No. 1 on this here missionary 
programme.”’ 

And Miss Porter, as she spread the dollar 
bill out on the table, did a most brazen thing. 

“Mr. Morningstar,’ she said calmly, ‘‘you 
really should be an honorary member of this 
Society. We'll need a backer among the men 
to-morrow, and I know they’ll follow your 
lead.”’ 

Again, Caleb’s wallet. came out—this time 
slowly and painfully. The old man’s chivalry 
and pride struggled for supremacy, but there 
was a constrained note in his voice as he said: 
‘“‘T suppose there’s a fee.”’ 


_ “No, there is not, but of course, you would 
want to pay for such an honor.” 


* * * 


Mrs. Caleb fancied her glasses were misty 
as she saw her husband pull out what looked 
like a five dollar bill, but when later Miss 
Porter read from the old family Bible about 
the Shepherd and the lost sheep, and Caleb 
prayed out loud for grace ‘“‘to go out an’ hunt 
fer it, jest like these missionary folks are 
adoin’,’’ why, then Mrs. Caleb believed. She 
knew that a great light had suddenly shone 
about Caleb’s path. 

The next day, Sunday, Caleb made a most 
amazing little speech. Standing by the 
kitchen stove, and looking hard at Mrs. Caleb 
as she stirred the porridge, he exclaimed: 

“It’s a big thing, Jane, fer you an’ me to 
get in on the ground floor of this here Woman’s 
Missionary Society. I never thought I’d feel 
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to home in no woman’s affair, but somehow I 
feel full of glory an’ like I’d allus belonged. 
Six dollars is a good bit of money to let go, but 
J guess ’taint too much to pay fer them lost 
sheep.’’—A bridged from Christian Guardian. 


THE CHILD’S SPIRITUAL FOOD. 


We would not deprive our children of ma- 
terial food; we send them to school for intel- 
lectual food; should we neglect to provide 
them with daily spiritual food ? 

If you do not believe they are hungry for it, 
you will be surprised to note how much pleas- 
ure they will take in Istening to and dis- 
cussing with you the stories of Moses in the 
bulrushes, Daniel in the lions’ den, and Shad- 
rack, Meshack and Abednego, which have as 
great a fascination for children as many of the 
most beautiful fairy tales. 

These stories, found in the Bibles of Jews, 
Protestants and Catholics, lead children to 
their Heavenly Father for protection in time 
m danger, and for comfort in their little trou- 
bles. 

Many messages in the 91st Psalm are also 
very practical and emphasize the thought of 
God’s protecting care. 

Do the children of to-day know God as an 
ever-present loving Father, to whom they may 
turn as some of us did in our childhood, know- 
ing He would hear and answer our petitions ? 

I well remember talking to Him as I crossed 
the fields on my way to school, asking Him to 
help me with my geography or grammar. 

On looking back upon those days, I realize 
that it was our mother from whom we learned 
God’s nearness, before we went to Sunday 
School or church. 

A little girl of my acquaintance loves to re- 
peat long passages from the Bible before going 
to sleep. 

When she was learning ‘‘The Lord is my 
Shepherd”’ her mother asked her to close her 
eyes and tell her if she could see the ‘‘green 
pastures !’”’ She said that she could. 

Then her mother asked if she saw the ‘“‘still 
waters.’’ She replied that she saw the waters, 
but they were all ‘‘bumpety.’’ The mother 
explained that this was because the wind was 
blowing, and that when it quieted down the 
waters would be still. 

Consider the spiritual influence of those few 
quiet moments before sleep, when the little 
child, in the heart of a great city, closed her 
eyes and saw the beautiful green pastures and 
‘‘bumpety’’ waters, and thought of the tender 
Shepherd whose loving care ever protects His 
sheep and lambs from every form of danger. 

In these days of social unrest, our little ones 
should all have at least a few moments of such 
spiritual food before sinking into dreamland, 
and parents would profit as much as their 
children from these quiet talks, which help to 
obliterate the memory of any unpleasant 
sights or experiences of the day, and bring a 
peace of mind that is a welcome preparation 
for the hours of repose.—From the National 
Kindergarten Assoc., U.S.A. 
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LIFE. 


Life—-what is it ? 
Ah, who knows ! 

Just a visit, 
I suppose: 

Joy and sorrow 
For a day, 

Then tomorrow 
We're away. 


Youth and morning; 
Manhood, noon; 
Age—the warning— 

Night comes soon; 
Shines a star to 

Light us; then 
’Tis not far to 

Home again. 


British Weekly. 


FATHERS AND SONS. 


To a man himself, being a good father 
—a wise father and an understanding one, 
means the greatest possible happiness and 
satisfaction. 

It means that he can watch the miracle of an 
unfolding personality, that he can renew his 
own youth in_his children, and that he can be 
a co-worker with God in ‘aiding, guiding and 
inspiring them. 

To a child, a good father is, next to a 
good mother, the best of all heritages. His 
father is his playmate, his chum, his ideal. 
His father’s political opinions, business prin- 
ciples, and ethical standards are accepted 
unquestioningely by his admiring son. 

Some one has wisely said that through loving 
and admiring the father whom he has seen, 
the child takes his first step toward worship 
of the Father whom he has not seen. 

To the nation and the future world, good 
fatherhood means everything. It means that 
men shall henceforth think not merely in terms 
of “‘big business” but of better human lives, 
that they shall strive not only to bequeath 
wealth to their children after death, but shall 
devote their lives to giving their children a 
treasure of sympathy, love and guidance. 

It means that through mutual understand- 
ing, fathers shall be more progressive and sons 
less anarchistic,—that the two generations 
shall work hand in hand for a finer future 
world. ~ 

Therefore I would say to every father, 
‘‘Know your boy. Begin to-day to play with 
him, hike with him, discuss with him, camp 
out with him if you possibly can. He needs 
you and you certainly need him. 

Don’t let his mother have all the respon- 
sibility and all the joy of parenthood,—get 
some of that joy yourself. For your boy’s 
sake, for your own sake, for your country’s 
sake join the Ancient and Honorable Order of 
Fatherhood !’’—Published by the U.S.A. Nat- 
tonal Kindergarten Association. 


The comfort of having a friend may be 
taken away, but not that of having ee one. 
Senecal. 
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THE CHANGED PRAYER. 


The morning services were over and the 
minister and his family were seated at the 
dinner table. 


“TI don’t believe all my efforts with my 
elass will ever do a bit of good,’ exclaimed 
Nellie, the eldest girl. ‘‘Why, just look at 
Newton Hunt !”’ 


Searcely a year before, her father had come 
to the town to take charge of the church. He 
found the Sabbath school seattered. He had 
said to Nellie, ‘‘I shall expect you to be a 
ereat help in building up this school again; 
as there seems to be no teacher for the Bible 
class, I would like you to take charge of it. 


Newton Hunt was a member of her class. 
At first he seemed to take a deep interest, but 
as time went on he was often absent from class 
and church, and finally ceased coming at all. 


One afternoon she went to Newton Hunt’s 
office. She talked to him earnestly and begged 
him to come back to the school again, but he 
met her entreaties with such indifference that 
she turned to leave, but as she reached the 
door she looked back and said, ‘‘Remember, 
Newton I shall never cease praying for you; 
good-bye.”’ 

Nellie married and removed to a distant 
city, and several years later revisited her old 
home. On inquiring for her former scholar, 
whom she had never forgotten, she was told 
that he had gone from bad to worse; had 
finally left town. 


* * # 


The years came and went; Nellie’s husband 
died and she moved to the far West to live 
with an aunt. 


One evening she went to a mission service. 
When the leader arose and began to speak, 
something in his face made Nellie start; she 
could not take her eyes from his face; some- 
thing there seemed to fascinate her. 


‘“Can it be he ? Could it be possible that 
Newton Hunt has come to this ! Can it be my 
lost scholar standing there pleading so earnest- 
ly for souls to come to Jesus !” 


Listen! her heart almost stands still— 
there is no mistaking now—he is telling of his 
past life; she knows it is Newton Hunt, and, 
as he relates the past incidents—his deep 
interest in the old Bible class; his finally being 
led away by a crowd of old boy friends; of the 
little Sabbath school teacher, who came to his 
office one rainy day, of her parting remark, 
“Remember, Newton, I shall never cease 
praying for you,” he said with unsteady 
voice: ‘‘For ten years I fought against those 
pleading eyes and those earnest words, which 
I knew came from that girl’s heart, but, thank 
God ! I am saved at last !’’ 


The tears-were streaming down Nellie’s 
cheeks, but now they were tears of joy and 
gratitude. What a happy heart she carried 
home that evening, and henceforth her prayer 
was changed to one of thankspiving.— 
Christian Observer. 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY 
By Frepv MARLETTE 
For THE ReEcorpD:— 


“Hedonism,” the pursuit of happiness, is 
a chief topic in the study of Ethics, and most 
writers on ethics agree that happiness, sought 
for its own sake, is not found. However ab- 
surd it may seem, it is certainly true that to 
find real happiness, inner satisfaction, one 
must seek something else. 


Without discussing this paradox, I wish to 
give a prescription for happiness; only, to be 
effective, all desire for happiness must be for- 
gotten while taking it. The ingredients in 
that prescription are:— 


1. Self-forgetfulness. ‘‘If you want to be 
miserable think about yourself, what you like, 
what people think of you, and what respect 
they ought to pay you.”’ 

Selfishness always defeats itself. That is 
why money does not bring real happiness. 
The unselfish use of money may do so, but in 
that case it is not the money but the unsel- 
fishness that gives satisfaction. 


2. Work. No idler is ever really contented. 
Idleness is one of the greatest causes of unrest. 
Satan finds mischief for idle hands. Work is 
not a curse but a blessing. A man’s task is 
is his life-preserver. Carlyle said: ‘‘All work, 
even cotton-spinning, is noble; work alone is 
noble.’’ And don’t grumble because you have 
to work hard. Many others have to do the 
same. 


3. Love. Love something or somebody, 
even if it only a pet animal or bird. Think of 
the beautiful things all about you. Above all, 
love people. “If man love not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen,’ and only love to 
God can bring real happiness and peace. 


4. Generosity. Share your blessings, your 
possessions. It is a great delusion to. think 
that happiness comes from keeping one’s 
things for oneself. Not what we have but 
what we share enriches us. 


Deacon Goodheart was a big, jolly man who 
was always doing something for others. One 
stormy night he went out on an errand of 
blessing. The side-walk was slippery. He 
suddenly sat down. He began to slide, then 
to laugh. He slid and laughed to the bottom 
of the hill, got up and went his way. 


He sought an old tenement where one lay 
sick and dying. He got clothing, fire and food, 
and with kindly word, loving smile and ear- 
nest prayer, he ministered, like his Master, to 
one in need. 

When Deacon Goodheart went home again, 
no thought had he for snow and ice, slippery 
ways or biting winds. His heart was warm 


and glad. 
5. Cleanliness. Have a clean body. Eat 
clean food. Breathe clean, pure air. Have a 


clean mind. Think clean, 


pure thoughts. 
Disease loves dirt. 


When epidemics come, 
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the germs breed in filth. So is the religious 
life. Moral disease flourishes in unclean 
thoughts and imaginings. Be clean. 


6. Smile. Our soldiers came near the heart ~ 
of things when they sang: “Pack up your 
troubles 1 in your old kit bag and smile, smile, 
smile.” 

Ona bleak winter day a lady stopped to buy 
a paper of anewsboy. She looked down with 
a kindly smile at him as he stood blowing upon 
his little blue fingers. ‘‘You have no mittens; 
aren’t you cold ?” 

‘‘No ma’am, not since you smiled.” 


Try this prescription, a good b g dose of it, 
the bigger the better, every day. 


CHOICE COURSES OF BIBLE STUDY. . 
By Frep S. SHEFARD 


For THE REcorD:— 

As the basis of an inspiring and edifying 
course of study, which would eall forth the 
teaching of the Bible upon the most funda- 
mental truths of the Christian faith, there 
could be nothing more systematic or compre- 
hensive than the Confession of Faith. 

In the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
courses of study are reported as. very success- 
ful. One writer says: “It is a good way to 
study the Bible. We began with eleven in 
the class and now have thirty-four.’’ Another 
pepe with five members and now has twenty- 

ve. 

In another school they have organized a 
elass for the study of Church History, as a 
means to a better understanding of the under- 
lying principles of religious development. 

Speaking of this class, one of the members 
says: ‘‘We are taking up the study of Church 
History. We can not all go to a theological 
seminary but this is an excellent substitute.” 

What better antidote for the unsettled 
mental and religious conditions and the super- 
ficial thinking of the present time could be 
supplied than that which would be found in 
just such courses of study along the lines of 
the deep things of the Bible, and the indica- 
tions of how ‘‘God moves in a mysterious way 
his wonders to perform.”’ ‘ 


A PRAYERLESS HOME. 


On the women rests, to a large extent, the 
responsibility for our prayerless homes. 

“But,’’ says a busy mother, ‘‘my children 
go out to their work at different hours in the 
morning and come in at different hours at 
night. What chance do I have for prayer with 
thems??? 

From China comes the inspiration of a 
mother who, as an idol worshipper, had been 
accustomed to commend her children to the 
protection of her gods. 


When she became a Christian she made it 


her rule to go with each child to the place in 
her house which she set apart for prayer, and 


pray, so that each one went out to the day’s 


work with his mother’s prayers.—Ex. 


By, begin. 
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THE EVERY-MEMBER CANVASS. 


Why Our Church Will Always Have It 


The every-member canvass is our slogan 
in everything that we wish to being before our 
congregation. 

Every member is visited before each com- 
munion, and every member is visited socially 
during the year, and every member is reached 


every month through our journal, sent free 


of charge. Every member is reached through 
our Group Plan for anything we wish. 


All this, besides the every-member financial 
canvass in March every year. 


* * * 


First—Because the Every-Member Canvass 
has solved the money question in our Church. 
It is indispensable to our financial success. 
It is the Master Key that has met every 
financial situation with which we have been 
confronted. 


Second—Because the first year it was 
started, seven years ago, it resulted in an 
increase of 40 per cent in our total receipts and 
~ an increase of 25 per cent in the number of 
contributors. 


The next year the result in both cases was 
doubled. Each year since it also has been 
earried out with the result that we have been 
able to meet our budget and every contingency 
- that has risen. 


Third—Because it has created a sense of 
every-member responsibility to contribute 
a just part of our Church’s budget. 


Fourth—Because it has produced a con- 
sciousness of worship on the part of every 
member contributing. 


Fifth—Because it lays very personally and 
definitely before the door of each member his 
duty. And such personal contract alone pro- 
duces, as in the business world, the very 
highest results. 


Our chureh will always have an Every- 
Member Canvass because, in a word, it pro- 
duces results which no other method ean 
accomplish. 


Before we began to use it, only 40 per cent. 
of our members contributed regularly. Now 
90 per cent of them contribute regularly to 
both Expenses and Benevolences.’ According 
to membership, our receipts have increased, by 
this method in seven years, over 300 per cent. 


Eo ene 


We begin our Every-Member Canvass when 
the members unite with the Church by having 
them sign an application blank, one of the 
questions of which is a promise to support 


both funds of the Church regularly and to 


begin such on the day they are received into 
the Church as members. 95 per cent thus 


A month before the end of the fiscal year, 
an Every-Member Canvass is announced and 
brought systematically, for one month, before 
the people, from the pulpit and in the homes. 
_ Those who do not subscribe on a given Sab- 
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bath are interviewed personally and individ- 
ually, and the Canvass does not close till the 
last contribution possible is secured. The 
result is that the finances of our church have 
risen in seven years from $15,000 to $50,000. 


We have found that the Every-Member 
Canvass affords an excellent occasion for 
getting our members lined up along the 
principles of Stewardship for another year, 
for straightening out any crooked places, for 
correcting complaints, and altogether clearing 
the atmosphere for another twelve months.— 
Rev. R. J. Macalpine, in The Philada. Pres- 
byterian. 


EVERY CHRISTIAN A MISSIONARY. 


Why ? 


First, a ‘Christian should so enjoy his re- 
ligion that he would be glad to tell of Christ to 
those who know Him not. 

Second, a Christian should be a missionary 
because his Christ was such. He is my pat- 
tern, therefore I ought to do as He did. 

Third, a Christian ought to be a missionary 
because of Christ’s command, ‘‘Go ye.”’ 


How and Where ? 


It is the duty of those who can to go to 
foreign fields, but all cannot do this. Those 
who stay can find work at home. 

The first work is to build a Christian char- 
acter and to develop the natural ability which 
God has given us. 

Then if we ask Him He will guide us to our 
field of labor. That field may be the home, 
the farm, the shop, the Sabbath School, the 
ministry, the city mission, the foreign field, or 
some other place. 

Perhaps He has given us money that He 
would have us use for His cause. There are a 
thousand ways of doing mission work for the 
Master. 


When? 


‘‘When shall I be a missionary ?’”’ Now ! 
You have already missed many opportunities. 
Begin now. Prepare and work meanwhile. 
Trust Him, and in His own good time He will 
guide you where you are needed most.—Sel. 


A HERITAGE FOR CHILDREN. 


One of the ancestors of David Livingstone, 
when dying, gathered his children to his bed- 
side and said: ‘‘Now, lads, I have looked all 
through our history as far back as I can find 
it I have never found a dishonest man in all 
the line, and I want you to understand that 
you inherit good blood. You have no excuse 
for wrong-doing. Be honest.”’ 

Three things may be listed among the 
rights of childhood: an untainted body, a 
good name, and a fair chance in life. 

Wealth is not essential to success in life, 
but character is. Livingstone’s ancestors 
may not have left him much gold, but they 
did bequeath to him something of far ereaLer 
worth, an unsullied name.—E£xz, 
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DOING SOMETHING BIG. 
By Cuarues M. SHELDON. 


During a revival in a Western city one of 
the prominent business men was converted, 
and in his new enthusiasm went to his minister 
and offered his services to do chureh work. 


‘‘Put me to work at something big. I have 
been all my life engaged in big enterprises in 
the money world. I would like to do some- 
thing big for the Lord.” 


“How big ?”’ 

“I do not eare; the bigger the better.” 

“How would taking a class of ten-year-old 
boys in Sabbath School strike you 2?” 

‘What ! ten-year-old boys in Sabbath 
School! But that 1s not a man’s job.” 

‘Perhaps you will find it 1s if you try. You 
said you wanted to do something big.” 


“T do. But teach a class of ten-year-old 
boys ! You do not mean it.” 


me ViGs, mele COs T do not know a anything 
bigger right now.’ 


“It is out of the question. I want some- 
thing bigger than that.”’ 


The minister laid a hand on his arm. ‘‘My 
brother, are you sure you are big enough to 
do this ? Do you think you know enough to 
teach a class of ten-year-old boys ?” 


_ “Know enough !”’ The business man’s old- 
time habits asserted themselves. ‘‘I will take 
the class and show you !” 


He began the next Sabbath. The minister 
and the superintendent quietly watched him. 


His class was in constant unrest. The boys 
paid no attention to him. He had no control 
over them. The sweat stood out on his fore- 
head and he passed three wretched Sabbaths. 


On the fourth he came into the minister’s 
study just before the Sabbath School hour and 
broke down. “I cannot do it; I do not know 
enough. It is too big a job for me. Give me 
something smaller until I have learned hu- 
mility and the Christ spirit. I did not realize 
how big a thing it is to teach.’’—Advance. 


DANGER. 


The Sabbath School is being made a sub- 
stitute for the church service by millions of 
children and young people, who ought to be 
in the church pews. 


In many cases all the religious instruction 
that children receive is what is given them by 
some young girl, who, although she means 
well, is not at all prepared to either teach 
the doctrinal truth of the Seriptures or lead 
to saving faith in Jesus Christ. 

Yet the Sabbath hour, or half-hour, is all 
that multitudes have or will accept. There 
must be a change. The children must be led 
to attend church if their best interests are of 
be secured. 

Where this cannot be, there must be ih tea 
tion given to the Sabbath Schools to make 
them more effective.—Lxz. 
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DIVINE POWER. 


of some of the world’s greatest scientists is 
the possibility of touching the central heat of 
the earth and making use of it as a perennial 
source of energy. 


Scientists tell us that, if this should ever 
come to pass, man will have discovered power 
enough for all possible purposes. 


But God’s Word reveals a far grander ac- 
complishment than this. It teaches us that 
the fulness of divine power has become avail- 
able for the moral uses of man. ‘‘For this 
cause we faint not.’”’ The power of Christ is 
perfected in our weakness. His strength is 
given to us that we may be ‘‘competent for 
every duty, equipped for every struggle, the 
master of every fear.’’—Ex. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S THREE MARKS. 


The first is implicit obedience to the will 
of God. Christ said: “‘I came not to do my own 
will.””, Every Christian much reach the same 


thing, for obedience to the will of God is a - 


badge of true discipleship. 


The second is forgetfulness of self in the 
salvation of others. Jesus was willing to lose 
Himself in saving others. 

The third is sacrificial living and giving. 
The way a man lives determines largely the 
way in which he gives. Sacrificial living and 
giving have become a law of life. 


The minister, Sabbath school teacher, 
and Christian must all learn to love with 
the love that Christ had, and, inspired by 
that same great passion which possessed 
Paul, endeavor to live for others—Exz. 


THE HAND IS GOD’S HAND. 


Ina story by Alexander Irvine a woman just 
bereaved of her son has sought consolation 
from Anna, who tells her to ask God to lay His 
hand on her tired ‘head. 


“Wud He do it, Anna ?”’ 
‘Well, just ask ’un, and then wait and see !”’ 


In faltering tones Eliza made her request 
and waited. 


_ As gently as falls an autumn leaf, Anna laid 
her hand on Eliza’s head, held it there for a 
moment and removed it. 


“Oh, oh, oh, He’s done it, Anna. He’s done 
it. Glory be t’ God, He’s done it !” 


“The han’ was mine, Eliza, but it was God’s, 
too. God takes a han’ wherever He ean find it 
and jist diz what He like wi’ it. 
He takes the han’ o’ a docter t’ relieve the 
pain, the han’ o’ a mother t’ guide her child, an 
sometimes He takes the han’ o’ an auld 
craither like me t’ give a bit o’ comfort to a 
neighbor. But they’re all han’s touch’t by 
His Spirit, and His spirit is everywhere lookin’ 
fer han’s to use.’’—~WSel. 
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A problem that has claimed the attention 


World Wide Wide Work 


There are states in Mexico with over 
1,000,000 inhabitants that have no evangelical 
missionary. 


The Protestant churehes of America are 
not supporting one missionary for the 20,000- 
000 Indians in all Latin America. 


Whether we are willing to acknowledge it or 
not, every one of us is a steward. Tithing is 
the ‘beginning of good stewardship.—Layman. 


The China Medical Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation is planning to build and support a 
million-dollar medical school for Chinese at 
Shanghai. 


“The black man in our South has made more 
progress in the last fifty years than Latin 
America has made in four centuries,’’ said 
Bishop Kinsolving at the Panama Congress. 


Of three candidates for baptism in China, 
one walked 180 miles; another 110 miles; a 
woman walked seventy miles carrying a heavy 
baby on her back. In China, Christ means all 
in all to those who accept Him. 


China’s population, is 400,000,000. One- 
fourth of mankind is now in transition. This 
is China’s decisive decade. She asks prayer. 
Will the Church ever again be confronted with 
so stupendous an opportunity ? 


The World’s Student Christian Federation, 
founded in 1898, now includes students of 
more than forty countries.. It has 190,000 
members in more than two thousand five 
hundred colleges all over the world. 


It is stated that the members of the 
churches in Hawaii give on an average from six- 
teen to eighteen dollars a year to the church. 
This is a very much higher average than that 
reached by a majority of the church members 
in Canada. 


“Five thousand Navajo children (Indians 
of U.S.A.) are without a missionary, teacher, 
or physician; and in sections of this reserva- 
tion aggregating sixteen thousand square 
miles in extent, the Indians are absolutely in 
heathen darkness.”’ 


An experiment in publicity was recently 
tried in Japan, when the life of Christ was 
published in serial form in three leading Jap- 
anese papers. Christian workers report that 
much good has resulted in removing miscon- 
ceptions and prejudices. 


The spittoon-keeper of the King of the 
Samoas was a high official. The spittle of the 
King must be carefully guarded, buried se- 
_eretly by night in the sea, or if inland, in the 
earth, lest it touch any common thing. Hu- 
man nature everywhere, savage and civilized, 
seems kin in its worship of place and position. 


% 


Gast Baptist church at Macao, China, re- 
cently received into its membership Mrs. Sun 
Yat Sen, wife of the well-known Chinese re- 
former. Mrs. Sun was baptized not far from 
the spot where, one hundred years ago, Robert 
Morrison baptized the first Protestant con- 
vert in China. 

# 

At Sanamaki, Japan, the Sunday school 
superintendent is an old man, partially 
paralyzed, but full of faith and zeal. 

He has just given one hundred yen to be 
used in replacing with tile the present thatch 
roof of the church. 

He says he knows he will not be here much 
longer and that after he has gone he wants the 
people to see the tile roof and remember how 
he loved his church.—The Missionary Voice. 


HOTELS PAY WITHOUT BOOZE. 


‘The question whether hotels can be made 
to pay without the sale of intoxicants seems to 
be settling itself in remarkable fashion all 
over this country. 

Toronto’s hotels are enlarging their accom- 
modation, and there is talk of building 
bigger than ever. And in Newmarket, the 
temperance hotel, which has been running for | 
ten years, has never paid less than a six per 
cent. dividend, and is this year paying seven. 
Prohibition wipes out the saloon, but it does 
not injure the hotel. One by one these whiskey 
bugaboos are being discovered to be merely 
creatures of the imagination. — Christian 
Guardian. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 


It makes the Bible the cheapest and most 
accessible book in the world. Since its foun- 
dation it has sent out more than 311,000,000 
copies of the Scriptures—complete or in part 
—in no fewer than 530 different forms of 
speech. 

It supplies the Missions of almost every 
Reformed Church with versions in all the 
languages which they need for their foreign 
work. It prints the editions, bears the cost 
involved in their sale at reduced rates, and 
pays the carriage of the books to the farthest 
mission-stations. 

It employs more than a thousand ecolpor- 
teurs abroad, who carry Testaments and Gos- » 
pels into the remotest corners of the earth and 
sell them at prices which even the poorest can 
afford to pay. In 1919 these colporteurs sold 
nearly five and a quarter million volumes. 

It leaves questions of interpretation to au- 
thorised teachers, and devotes itself simply to 
spreading God’s Book without note or com- 
ment. 

It unites Christians of many communions 
and countries in this duty, common to them 
all, which they ean never duly discharge ex- 
cept in concert. 

It is spending £1,000 every day of the year 
only about one-third of which comes back to 
it from the prices charged for its editions.—Exz. 
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THE AGED MINISTERS’ FUND. 


Think of that aged minister who after 


sixty years of self-sacrificing service is now 
with his invalid wife in need. 


Think of that helpless. widow, eighty years 
old, whose husband built twenty-five churches 
during his ministry. 

Think of that preacher, eighty years old 
and suffering from a wound received in the 
Civil War, refusing to be placed on the 
Honorary Retired Roll. 


Think of those five orphan children whose 
father for eighteen years preached to weak 
churches on a salary too small to provide for 
their future. Their widowed mother struggles 
to care for them, but she writes: ‘‘The future 
looks gloomy. 
school, I see nothing ahead for them.”’ 


Think of that minister who in the beginning 
of his ministry dedicated himself to home 
mission work. For thirty-two years he has 
labored in destitute places in the mountains, 
preaching two and three times on Sunday and 
several times during the week. He has re- 
fused more remunerative charges. Now he is 
feeble and broken and must give up preaching 
for good. 


_ Think of that pastor who has sought hard 

fields for twenty-two years, now laid aside 
with a malady that baffles the skill of doctors. 
“The doctors say I must have complete rest 
for a long time,” he writes, ‘‘but I see no way 
to rest. I have no home of any kind anywhere 
on earth. No, I am not discouraged. My 
pees are as bright as the promises of 

ra) va? 


Think of these aged ministers, these widows 
and orphans; think of others grown old in 
the service; think and give liberally to 
THE CAUSE OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF. 


(Note—The above is adopted from the 
‘‘Presbyterian of the South,’ and the cases 
it gives are real ones there. But it applies 
to the Aged Ministers’ Fund and the Widows 
and Orphans’ Fund of the Presbyterian 
Chureh in Canada.’’—Ed.) 


A SUNDAY NIGHT ON BROADWAY. 


A clergyman from England, who served 
through the war, on his way to Australia, re- 
cently, via Vancouver, passed through New 
York, and thus writes—‘‘One scene will live 
with me always, I think, for Broadyway on 
Sunday night is unforgetable. 


“Broadway, ablaze like some gigantie super- 
fair, with a myriad colored lights blazing from 
advertisements on high skyscrapers, or from 
Biche palaces, or dance halls In the Ie 
eve 


“One long, unceasing throng of people ane 
on pleasure: Chars-a-banes, decorated with 
Chinese lanterns, desirous of taking one to 
Chinatown at a dollar a head; dance halls open 
froar 8) p.m) to 1 amy, emitting the latest 
tunes, and with a vision of couples dancing in 
soft lighted rooms; picture palaces and con- 
cert halls running two shows nightly; a rest- 


If the children have to stop 


' Vor: XLVI NO. 3a 
less, pleasure-satiated throng, opie 
seeking restlessly for new pleasures, and wit 
no sign of the Sabbath anywhere.”’ 


There is much of good in New York, but — 
it is not for the good of any land when the 
above can be written of the principal streets 
of its greatest city; with pleasure so shutting 
God out of His Day. 

It is a call to train up children for Him, so 
that when they go out unto life they may have 
Him with them and give Him place. 


A KOREAN CHRISTIAN COUPLE. 


A Korean couple first heard the truth from a 
native colporteur who spent several nights in 
their humble’ home, which was also a sort of 
hotel for travellers who had to spend a night 
on the way. 

This man and his wife walked over 40 
miles to a Bible Class in one of the Mission 
Stations and there were given the instruction 
which enabled them to receive the light they 
longed for, and the inspiration to erect a 
church building and to organize a group for 
further study of God’s Word. 

As they journeyed home from the Bible 
Class they were much in prayer and deep in 
thought, for they had no means with which 
to open the work that their hearts were burn- 
ing to see started. 

At length the wife turned to her husband 
and said, “I have a plan by which we can ar- 
range for the cost of a church building.” 

The husband, who had been trying to work 
out a plan for this very purpose, eagerly in- 
quired what it was. 

We can eat breakfast later than usual and 
supper earlier, thus living on two meals a day. 
By saving the cost of the midday meal, in two 
years it will amount to enough to pay for the 
church where we can meet our friends and 
neighbors and pass on to them the great news. 

Nor were they satisfied with this sacrifice. 
No guest was allowed to leave their rest home, 
often crowded and noisy though it was, with- 
out hearing the Gospel simply presented. To 
this day, every evening as darkness falls, the 
wife “‘steals away awhile’’ up the hill back of 
their house for quiet prayer. 

Once the church property was paid for, 
their little savings were available for other 
uses and not long ago this couple hired for a 
month an evangelist to work in their neigh- 
borhood, assuming his entire support cae 
that time.—Korea Mission Field. 


A REPORTER’S PRAYER. 


Lieutenant Robert M. Lovett, formerly a 
reporter on the ‘‘Chicago Tribune,” died in 
battle in France. One night another reporter ~ 


“was cleaning out a desk and found a scrap’ 
‘““story’’ which Lovett had begun, and ae 


of a 
which never was printed. It started: 
‘‘Now I get me up to work; 
I pray the Lord I may not ‘shirk; 
And if I die before to-night 
I pray my work mayjbe all right.” 


A CHRISTIAN QUEEN FOR SIAM. 


The Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., North, 
has in Siam 141 mission stations and out- 


It takes a _ stations, 109 American Presbyterian mission- 
: aries and 499 native workers. 


JOINT OF BEEF a eae mire ep Ge: 


four Presbyterian schools minister to the edu- 


cational needs of Siam and 9 hospitals eare for 
t O Ma k ea nearly 44,000 patients annually. 
e The present King of Siam is considered the 
Bottle of Bovril best-informed man in his realm and abreast 


of the times in his work and thought. He has 
sunenncee his betrothal to a Christian girl, 

a young native princess who has been for 
several years a student at one of the Presby- 


terian mission schools in Bangkok, the Capital 
of Siam. 


SCOTLAND AND PROHIBITION. 


Never Profiteered cotland has voted on prohibition of the 

saloon, and while eh gee of the votes 

were on the wrong side, it is cheering to learn 

Has not changed how strong a sentiment there is for the de- 
since 1914 struction of the liquor curse. 

Of 1,153,978 individual votes, 442,530 were 

for prohibition and 19,226 more were for @. 


Same Price limitation of the license. The consequence 

S li is that out of a total of 9,371 licenses in Scot- 
ame Quality land, 447 will be withdrawn. 

Same Quantity Of course this is a comparatively small num- 


ber, but itis a good start, and the good people 
_of the country will be encouraged for future 
work and future successes. 


MADE IN CANADA 
GOOD WHITE ' 
GOLD SNOW 


WABASSO 
Have you used- 
WABASSO SHEETINGS WABASSO CAMBRICS 
WABASSO SHEETS WABASSO LONGCLOTHS 
WABASSO CIRCULAR WABASSO NAINSOOKS 
PILLOW COTTONS WABASSO VICTORIA 
WABASSO SLIPS LAWNS 
WABASSO PIQUES WABASSO REPPS 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET 
ONCE USED ALWAYS USED 


THE WABASSO COTTON COMPANY, LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC 
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None of us liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself. 


No man will ever reach heaven with his 
face the other way. 


Big jobs generally go to men who prove 
their ability to outgrow smaller jobs. 

There is no prospect of an early reduction 
in the wages of sin.—Cleveland News. 


The pure in heart shall see God, and they 
that see God shall not fear the face of man. 

“Wdueation is not a dead mass of accumu- 
lation, but power to work with the brain.’’— 
Shedd. 


Because he has broken one good resolution 
is no reason why a man should not make 
another. 


A personal acquaintanceship with God is 


the highest possible social acquisition of the 
human soul. 


We don’t want the faith that comes by 
seeing, but the seeing that comes by faith.— 
John McNeill. 


My business is not to remake myself, but 
to make the absolute best of what God hath 
made.— Browning. 


Every man should keep a fair-sized ceme- 
tery in which to bury the faults of his friends. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


No matter about the throne to sit on; make 
sure that your life is regal in its own intrinsic 
character.—Dr. J. R. Miller. 


Any man ean be thankful for what he has. 
It requires a peculiar frame of mind to be 
thankful for what we haven't. 


A friend of Jesus is known by the way he 
obeys Jesus’ commands. How would our 
friendship for him measure up to that test ? 


Service cannot substitute for salvation. 
There is no salvation in service. But there is 
service in salvation. Weare ‘“‘saved to serve.’’ 


Are you looking for a faultless church ? 
The only way to make any progress in finding 
one is to get into the church and help to make 
its faults less. 


If we keep well and cheerful, and the mind 
constantly alive, we never grow old. By and 
by we get. to the end of the journey, but we 
never grow old. 


Those little things which fill up our lives 
when relaxation comes are spiritual tests. 
Do we choose spiritual pleasures, or are we 
living on unspiritual things ?—Robert E. 
Speer. 
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The mist lies dim on the coming yéar, I 
know not the way to go; but my Captain 
standeth above the clouds—’tis enough for 
Him to know. 


Our revenue may derive some unholy bene- 
fit from the sale of alcohol, but the entire 
trade is nevertheless a covenant with sin and 
death.—Lord Bacon. ~ 


It is our mission, if Christ be in us, to do for 
lonely, sorrowing ones what Christ Himself 
would do if He were standing where we 
stand.—J. R. Miller. 


The first thing in this inferior world is a 
believing soul. A weak believer and h’s 
strong Saviour are able for all that will meet 
them.—Archbishop Leighton. 


Satan, that hath no right to the heart, 
would be content with a part of it; God who 
made it will have either the whole or none.’’— 
“My son, give Me thine heart.”’ 


Time was, is past, thou canst not it recall; 
time is, thou hast, improve the portions 
small; time future is not thine and may not 
be; time present is the only time for thee. 


Well directed moral training and well 
chosen reading lead to the possession of a 
power Over the ill-guided and illiterate, which 
is, in the truest sense, kingly.— Ruskin. 


‘“T really believe,’’ said the pessimist, ‘‘that 
I could make a better world myself.”’ ‘‘Sure !’’ 
replied the optimist, ‘‘that’s what we are here 
for. Now ,let us get to work and do it.”’ 


I verily believe that if strong drink could be 
wiped out of the earth to-night, humanity 
would wake in the morning with more than 
half its sins and sorrows gone.—Hall Caine. 


‘‘T had rather be a doorkeeper in the house 
of the Lord’... But think of the doorkeeper’s 
opportunity of smiling welcome! The lowest 
places in the Lord’s house have high oppor- 
tunities of help and service. | 


The encouragement of drunkenness for the 
sake of the profit on the sale of drink is cer- 
tainly one of the most criminal methods of 
assassination for money, hitherto adopted by 
the bravos of any age or country.—John Rus- 
kin. 


‘‘Whitewashing”’ and ‘‘washing-white”’ are 
different. The former is putting on something 
to hide the dirt underneath. The latter is 
washing that dirt away. The former is 
appearance, the latter is reality. Man often 
tries to whitewash himself, when God wants 
to wash him white. Man tries to make a 
reputation when God wants to make a char- 
acter. The only way to success is to let God 
do His work. 
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‘‘ Endured as seeing Him who is invisible.’’—Heb. 11 : 27. 


Such seeing and enduring is a law of human life, material 
and spiritual. The forest or prairie pioneer endures as seeing 
home and comfort to come. The argonaut with pick and pan 
and pack endures through years of wandering as seeing the gold 

he hopes for in some glad to-morrow. The beginner everywhere 
endures the prentice days, as seeing reward by and by. 


So with the spiritual ! The life that is given to Christ, and 
that seeks to live for Him, in home or shop, in field or factory, 
in school or church, in mission work in Canada‘or far away; 
often weary, sometimes discouraged, perhaps in trial or poverty 
or pain,—endures through it all with patience, as seeing Him 
who is invisible, and with joy as that vision clears. 
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But how different the invisible of the material and spiritual! 
That of the former is always in the future, always uncertain, 
and if attained it seldom satisfies. 
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That of the latter is in the present, ‘‘Lo, I am with you 
alway.’’ It has no uncertainty. ‘‘He that seeketh findeth.”’ 
And when found He always satisfies. 


The one use and end of Easter, as of anything or any time 
that reminds of Christ, is its help to see Him more clearly;—to 
see Him Crucified;—‘‘ bearing our sins in His own body on the 
tree’’;—to see Him Risen, triumphant over death;—to see Him 
ever present, All=mighty, All-wise, All-loving, before us to guide, 
beside us to uphold and comfort and strengthen and cheer, as 
we work or rest, wake or sleep, sorrow or joy. 


With that Presence, invisible but real, more clearly seen 
each passing year, the endurance of whatever burden life may 
bring will be ever stronger; and when earth’s last shadow nears 
and other visions fade, still seeing Him who is invisible we shall 
sing—‘‘ Though I pass through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil for THOU ART WITH ME.”’’ 
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To Protect 
Dependent Ones 


is the bounden duty of every man, 


and this is best done by means of 


suitable Life Insurance. 


Insurance in its most attractive 
form is offered under the Limited 


Payment Policies issued by The § 


Great-West Life. Not only is ade- 


quate provision made for depend- | 
ents but the insured is able to : 


provide for his own future as well. 


The cost—profit returns—and | 
every other feature of this plan | 
make it a most desirable form of | 
Ask for the leaflet | 
‘‘Common Questions Briefly An- | 
swered”’ giving interesting infor- } 


Insurance. 


mation. 


The Great-West Life Assurance Go. | 


Department ‘'R’’ 


HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG 


PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


The Twentieth Annual Report of the Can- | 
adian Association (under Government aus- | 
pices) for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, is § 
to hand, telling of progress being made against | 


this dread scourge. 


Specially instructive is the address of the ; 


President, Dr. Schaffner. He shows that for 


centuries ‘it was supposed hereditary and in- | 


curable, but to-day scientific research has 


proven it not only preventable but curable, if | 
He lays great stress | 
on the importance of education on the sub- | 
and mentions the school teacher as one | 


taken in its early stages. 


ject, 
of the most powerful agencies in this regard. 


Dr. George D. Porter, Secretary, reviewing § 


the work of the year, tells of a decrease in the 


death rate from tuberculosis in Canada of | 
thirty per cent. in the last twenty years, due 
chiefly to lessened infection, better living con- | 


ditions and earlier treatment. 


Copies of the Report may be had free from § 


the Association, Bank St. Chambers, Ottawa. 


St. Andrew a Cullege 

A Residential and Day Schoo] 
FOR BOYS 

UPPER SCHOOL LOWER SCHOOL 


Boys pIsHatey for Universities . 
(Reopens after Easter Vacation, April 5, 1921.) 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D. 


_ Calendar Sent on Application 


Canada 


Royal Military College and Business. 


Headmaster ; 


LESSON HELPS AND PAPERS AND ALL 
OTHER NEEDED SUPPLIES 
FOR S. S. AND Y. P. S. 
THE BEST ANYWHERE 


for our own Schools. 
ENVELOPES, 
ALL CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Presbyterian Publications 
Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


DUPLEX 


(), MeShane Bell Foundry Ce. 
La BALTIMORE, MD. 
* CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


food - L. i. S Memorials 


a Specialty 


PROHIBITION PROHIBITS. 
The liquor forces are crying that prohibition 


is afailure. Ifso, why do they not let it fail ? 
Why are they so anxious about it ? Why ery 
down a thing that is failing for its own weak- 
ness ? Why. spend so much money, suffer so 
much anxiety, to defeat a thing which is de- 
feating itself ? 


hibition does prohibit. It prohibits manu- 
facture, and at the present rate there will soon 
be no liquor in this country. It prohibits sale. 
Prohibition is prohibiting, and will probing 
more and more.—Puhil. Pres. 
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Price yearly, in advance; 
In parcels of six or more, 40 cents each; 

Five 45c. each ;four 50c.; three 60c.;two75c ;one, $1.00 
Send money order, postal note, or cheque at par. 
Do not mail money unregistered. 

Do not send stamps. 


If parcels are not received in good condition, 
or if orders are to be discontinued, 
please send prompt notice. 


Tu renewing an order give the name and address to — 


which it was previously sent. 
All the Records for a church go to one address. 
Names are not put on each copy in a parcel. 


Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
Thisis the instruction of the Assembly to all. 
There is no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 40 cts. 


Address all correspondence to 
The Presbyterian Record, 


ROOM 303, Y.M.C.A. BUILDING, 
MONTREAL. 


This is a paradox unsolvable. _ 
The facts are, the records show that pro-’ 
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THREE EASTER SCENES. 


It was Eastertide in Old Jerusalem in 1874, 
nigh half a century ago. As at-Passover 
feasts of ancient days, the city was thronged 
with strangers, chiefly of Greek or Roman 
Church, from Eastern and:Southern Europe, 
many of whom had saved for a life-time to win 
merit and insure salvation by pilgrimage to 


af sacred scenes and shrines. 


~ 


A few British, and fewer Ustatians, and a 
wandering waif from the sunrise Province of 
far-off Canada were there to win, from like 
pilgrimage, what they might of knowledge 
and satisfied longing. 

The three scenes were in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, a massive stone structure of 
early Christian times, with additions by the 


Crusaders, and with circular galleries up to _ 


the base of its huge dome. 

In the centre of the great bare stone floor, 
and directly under the dome, stood the Holy 
Sepulchre, a marble structure, some ten by 
fifteen feet by twenty-five in height, inclosing 
a small vaulted room, while at one side of the 


“building was a recess or grotto, with a rough 


rock several feet high to repr@sent Calvary, 
and three holes in the rock in which the 
-erosses could stand. 
* *k * 

The first scene was on Good Friday. It 
was night. Torches here and there made 
darkness visible. The immense area of the 
Church was packed with a standing mass of 


humanity, of many races and faiths and all 
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classes and conditions in life. It was Acts 2: 
10 over again. Everywhere was the Tur- 
kish soldier guard, with his baggy uniform of 
faded red and blue, rifle with bayonet fixed, 
and perhaps with raw-hide whip which he 
freely used, for Allenby had not yet come, 
and the Holy City, as for centuries, was in the 
hand of the infidel. ; 

At length, wedging slowly through the 
throng came a procession bearing aloft a cross, 
and nailed thereon a.life-sized image wearing 
a crown of thorns, while Turkish guards 


echoed ‘‘Behold the Man” in their covert 


sneer—‘‘Look at the Christians’ God.” 
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The rock was reached, the cross set upright 
in the hole awaiting it, where yearly for cen- 
turies it has stood, and the tragedy of Calvary 
was lived in imagery once more. 

After a little while of waiting came the 
“descent from the Cross.’ A ladder was 
placed, a man ascended and took off the 
crown, the audible scratching of the thorns 
making the blood run chill with the vivid 
realism of it all. The nails were drawn, the 
body gently lowered, and borne to its resting 
place in the Holy Sepulchre under the central 


dome. 
* * * 


The second scene was two days later, on 
Easter morn. It was yet early. 
tudes were not astir. The rising sun was 
gilding hill-top and dome. All was calm and 
bright, while the bells rang out in joyous 
chimes that Christ had Risen. 

A procession of white-robed priests was 
marching round and round the Sepulchre in 
the now near-empty Church, bearing palm 
branches and chanting in solemn triumph a 
mediaeval Latin hymn, for Christ had Risen, 
death was conqueror no more. 

The very brightness and peace and calm of 
the Easter morn, in contrast to the darkness 
and unrest and gloom of Friday night, seemed 
fitting type, so far as earth could give it, of 
the infinite contrast of which these scenes 
were symbol, type also of the peace and tri- 
umph of the faith that rests in a risen Christ. 


* *f * 


The third scene was a few days later, the 
day of Pentecost, the descent of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Again the Chureh was thronged. Many 
had come the previous evening and camped 
all night on the floor to make sure of a place 
and share in the great event, the climax of 
their pilgrimage. 

Through the British Consul a pass was ob- 
tained to a lofty gallery with a good view of 
the floor, where each of the waiting throng 
was armed with a bunch of unlighted tapers, 
larger or smaller, according to taste or means. 

The waiting hours were whiled away in 
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scene and song, the latter Greek or Latin 
hymns, the former varied, and accompanieg 
with eries reminding of Canadian college yells. 

One of the most common was for four or 
five young stalwarts to form a ring, eaeh fac- 
ing inward with arms over the shoulder of his 
neighbor on either side, an interlocking circle. 

Another would spring to their shoulders and 
dance around the ring, stepping from shoulder 
to shoulder, all shouting in chorus in Greek— 
‘‘Tesous Christos anesti,’’ ‘‘Iesous Christos 
anesti’’—(Jesus Christ is risen)—for times a 
dozen or a score, then dropping to the floor 
and unlocking would give place to others. 
The excitement was at fever-heat. 

* * * 

The critical moment drew near. A young 
noble had paid a great price for the pri- 
vilege of first receiving the fire from heaven. 
With his bunch of wax tapers he took his place 
at a small, eight-inch, oblong circular opening 
in the side of the Holy Sepulchre. Others 
with their packets of tapers, jostled and 
crowded to get near him to. be among the first 
' to eatch from him the sacred fire. 

From out the small opening came a flame. 
How little many of the poor dupes dreamed 
that behind it all was a lucifer match ! 

The torch caught the flame, and as its bearer 
rushed to get away from the crowd at the 

church to earry afar through the city the glad 
news, other tapers caught from his the heaven- 
sent gift. 

Like a flash it spread from one to another 
and in a few seconds the packed area seemed 
a mass of blazing tapers, in which the holders 
fondly and devoutly bathed their faces, hands 
and arms, while the building filled with smoke. 

The scene had its lesson. If Christian people 
were as eager to have the Holy Spirit, to pay 
the price of self-surrender to His sway, to 
rush forth with the glad Message, to spread 
that influence far and wide, if others were as 
eager to catch that flame, how quickly would 
His influence spread and how soon would all 
lands and peoples rejoice in His life-giving 
power. 


A FOURTH EASTER SCENE, 


It was in a still older Jerusalem, nearly 
twenty centuries ago. The same Paschal 
moon shed her pale radiance. The same hills 
looked on as the slow procession wound its way 
to Calvary. The same darkness gloomed the 
fateful night. The same sun saw the doings of 
the glad Easter morn when the women came 
to the sepulehre and found not the body of 
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Jesus, and heard from the angels* the glad 
message ‘‘He is not here, He is risen.”’ 

A few days later, Christ. had ascended. His 
followers were gathered in prayer. ‘ 

‘‘And suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, and it 
filled all the house where they were sitting. 

‘‘And there appeared unto them cloven 
tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon each of 
them. 

‘‘And they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost and began to speak with other tongues 
as the Spirit gave them utterance.”’ 


A FIFTH EASTER SCENE. 


It is continuous and in ever-widening sphere. 
Down through the ages, out over the world, 
the Crucified’ Christ has been uplifted, the 
glad news of the Risen Christ has been told. 
Upon waiting hearts everywhere the Holy 
Spirit has come and is coming, bringing life 
and hope and joy, and men and women, in 


‘ay aw a Be 
WAS 
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tongues unknown before, tell their new-found 


peace. 

And wherever that Crucified Christ is up- 
lifted and that Risen Christ held forth, the 
Spirit in His power will come as surely as in 
the ancient days, giving a new joy and hope 
to tell, and a new song to sing. 


SOME LESSONS AND QUESTIONS. 


Around that Eastertide of long ago with — 
its results through all the years and centuries, 


how lessons and questions swarm and throng ! 


How much that Haster, with its cross and its 
sealed and opened tomb, its crucified and risen 
Christ, really means to my life and destiny ! 


Without it no Saviour from sin here, no hope _ 


for the future ! With it I may have life now, 
and life forevermore. 

Have I realized its meaning and grasped at 
what it offers ? Is the great Central Figure of 
that ancient Eastertide to me merely a fact of 


history or a living present Saviour,—my Trust, 


my Hope, my Life, my All ? 


How much that Easter of long ago has 


meant and now means and will ever mean to 
the whole human race and its destiny ! 


Without that Christ, the world a heathen 4 


world for all time, darkness and degradation 
here and hopeless outlook for the future! 


With that Christ, dead and alive again and — 
alive forevermore, a Christian world, with its — 
lightand joy, its helpfulness and happiness, — 


r 


- safe. 
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jts good here and its assured hope of the here- 
after ! 


How much it cost Christ to win for me, for 
the world, all that has come through Him. 

How He loved me, loved the world, to give 
Himself as in that Easter Scene and Story ! 

If in that Story I see Christ giving Himself 
for me, what should I do or give for Him ? 


If on that Easter Story with its crucified and 
risen Christ, hangs the world’s history, the 
world should know that Story, and it is my 
duty and privilege, having that Story in trust 
for the world, to pass it on. Can I do more 
than I am doing to give that Story to the 
world ? 


Nineteen centuries have passed away since 
that Eastertide of long ago, and not half the 
people in the world yet know of it, and the 
Message of Life it has for them. 


The Church of Christ exists for the purpose 
of telling the world about that Eastertide, 
with its crucified and risen Christ. What am 
I doing to help on that Church in its great 
work ? 


Our own Church, The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, has been allotted fifteen millions 
‘as its share of the heathen world, to whom she 
is responsible for giving them that Story, 
and these millions are all in our own foreign 
fields, a quarter million in Trinidad and Bri- 
tish Guiana, one and a half to two millions 
each in South China, Formosa and Korea, over 
three millions in Central India, and eight 
millions in Honan, North China, where thou- 
sands are now dying of famine. 


Our Church has 325 men and women among 
these fifteen millions trying to tell them that 
Easter Story with its Christ crucified and 
risen, and to teach them its meaning, but 
what are these among so many ? Can [ do 
more to help support them and to help in 
sending others ? Can I go myself and help to 
tell them the good news ? 


There are multitudes of foreign-born in 
Canada who know not the ideals, either na- 


tional or religious, that havé made Britain 
great, ideals which alone can keep Canada 


That Easter Story, with its Christ 
crucified and risen is the only thing that can 
give them those ideals. 


Among these aliens in Canada we have mis- 
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sionaries and teachers, not half as many as 
there should be. Can I do more to support 
them or to help send others that are needed ? 
Can I take a personal part in that work ? 


If the Story of that first Eastertide is the 
only thing that can make a better world here, 
and give it any hope for the hereafter, then the 
greatest, and most pressing business in the 
world to-day is to spread the knowledge of 
that Story. 


If that Easter Scene and Story of love and 
death and triumph has brought so much of 
good to me, am I faithful as I should be in 
passing on that Message to those who have 
it not ? 


If that Easter Story means so much to me, 
to the world, then the greatest thing I can do 
for my children is to teach them, from earliest 
days, that Story, all that led up to it, all the 
love there is in it, and the help and hope that 
flow from it; and the greatest legacy I can 
leave them, greater than any earthly pos- 
sessions, is a firm faith in that Christ present 
with them, of whom the Easter Story tells. 


If that Story means so much to all, then the 
greatest service I can give to the community 
in which I live is to keep up, as best I can, the 
Sabbath School and place of worship, small or 
large, that Christ and Him Crucified, risen, 
ever-present, may be kept before the people 
there. 


When my stewardship of life is ended and I 
take account with myself and give account to 
Christ of that stewardship, the thing that will 
then seem to me of greatest importance will 
not be the means or position or power I have 
had entrusted to me in life, but how I used 
that stewardship in giving to the world that 
Kaster story of a crucified and risen Christ. 


When the affairs of time are ended and its 
work done, and Christ shall see of the travail of 
His soul and be satisfied, then will that Easter- 
tide and its Story be celebrated in eternal 
song—‘‘unto Him that loved us and loosed us 
from our sins by His blood.”’ 


And still the lessons and questions swarm 
and throng, with no end in sight, while space 
and time to note them fail! So the work of 
giving them welcome must be passed on to 
readers to seek out and welcome as many more 
as they can, for their own satisfaction and 
interest and profit and the good of others. 
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WHAT AM I HERE FOR ? 


‘““The Chief End of Man’’ 

A simple question, but the greatest question 
of life; greatest because my life and all that it 
means, for myself, for my family, for my com- 
munity, for my country, for the world, for 
God, depends upon its answer. 

If I am here simply for self-pleasing, then, 
though others suffer, let me eat, drink and be 
merry, because I have only a little time for it, 
and to-morrow I die. 

If I am here but to get gain, then—as I 
have only a little time for it, let me give to it 
every effort of every moment, build ever 
larger barns and there bestow all—aLtu—ALL, 
my fruits and my goods, and leave my barns 
full when I pass empty out. 


* * * 


But if I am here for some end outside my- 
self and for something beyond this life, I 
should know at once, at the very beginning of 
life, for I am here only a little while, and if I 
am to be and do what I am here for, there is 
no time to lose. 

There are no spare days given for good 


measure, and if part of my time is given to, 


something other than what I am here for, that 
time can never be made up and what I am 
here for can never be fully done. 

Our Shorter Catechism, that matchless 
summary of Seripture truth, rightly places 
in the very forefront of its wonderful series of 
questions, this all-important-one — ‘‘What is 
the chief end of man?’ ‘‘What is he here 
for ?’’ — and its matchless answer is — ‘“‘To 
glorify God and to enjoy Him forever’’; — to 
glorify Him by a life of obedience and of ser- 
vice to humanity, and to enjoy forever, here 
and hereafter, His ‘‘well done’’, the peace 
of a good conscience and his own blessed 


Presence. 
OK * * 


The Catechism follows up with a very 
natural second question: “‘What rule hath 
God given to direct us HOW we may glorify 
and enjoy Him?’ to which comes another 
matchless answer :— 

“The Word of God, which is contained in 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments is the only rule to direct us how we may 
glorify and enjoy Him.”’ 

If that be so, if the Word of God is the only 
rule to guide in what we are here for, then a 
most important thing in life is to know that 
Word, and a most important part of the edu- 
cation that parents owe their children is to 
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teach them that Word, their only guide to 
fulfil aright life’s chief end. | 

The neglect of family worship, of reading 
God’s Word with the children, of teaching 
that Word and its great truths so splendidly 
summed up in the Shorter Catechism, the 
neglect to teach them at the very beginning 
of life ‘‘what we are here for,’ and how to 
fulfil life’s chief end, is one of the greatest 
wrongs a parent can do to a child. 

* * * 


‘‘What am I here for as a being responsible 
to God for the use I make of life ? 
fulfilling that end ? 

What am I here for as a parent? Am I 
teaching my children what they are here for, 
and training them by teaching and example to 
be and do what they are here for ? 

Am I doing what I am here for as a neigh- 
bour, a good Samaritan as I have opportunity 
to the wounded and hurt by life’s highway- 
side ? 

Am I doing what I am here for as a citizen, 
in unselfish work with others for the good of 
the community, the making and keeping of 
just and righteous laws ? 

Am I doing what I am here for as a member 
of the Church of Christ, doing what I can to 
help in the extension and upbuilding of His 
Kingdom, in my own congregation and in the 
world beyond ? 

Am I doing what I am here for as a minister 
in that Church; — “feeding the flock of 
God’’; — instant in season and out of sea- 
son’’; ‘“‘watching for souls as those that must 
give account’’; — declaring the whole counsel 
of God’; — ‘‘making full proof of my min- 
istry?”’ 


The saddest mistake which has been made 
in connection with Christian work was the 
attempt to isolate the essence and fruits of 
the Christian religion from its old-time an- 
choring place at the foot of the cross. Strange 
to say, the mistake is being discovered by 
industrial corporations. They are now ealling 
for the Bible and a genuine article of the ‘‘old- 
time religion.” —Nashville Christian Advocate. 


The most practical thing that a Christian 
man ean do to-day is to get the man nearest 
him to be more Christian than he now is. 
This principle universally practiced will do 
more to bring this world to Christ than 
‘“leadership,’’ ‘‘vision,’” and ‘the forward 
look’”’ all rolled into one.—WNorth Carolina 
Christian Advocate. 


My business is not to remake myself, but to 


make the absolute best of what God hath - ’ 


made.— Browning. ? 
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WEEKLY FILLING, MONTHLY 
EMPTYING. 


In the maple sugar camp two things are 
necessary to good results,—the filling of the 
troughs or pails by the drop, drop, dropping 
of the sap from the tree,—and then the em- 
tying of these pails at stated times and for- 
warding that sap to the pots or boilers at the 
camp, to make the toothsome sweet so wel- 
come everywhere. 

A process similar is necessary to success in 
the work of our Church for Christ. The con- 
geregational treasury must be filled by the 
weekly littles from the individual givers. 
These in turn are (or should be) forwarded 
monthly to the General Church Treasury, 
from which they go forth to bless and gladden 
the world. 

The little offerings of the individual trees, 
drop by drop, make up the whole. The cents 
and dimes and dollars from individual givers 
make up the Budget, which supports the 325 
men and women who are our representatives 
among fifteen million heathen, our allotted 
share of the heathen world, carrying out 
Christ:s command to ‘“‘Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.”’ 

This giving also supports the many men and 
women in the hundreds of missions in our own 
land, both to native and foreign born, missions 
that are essential to the future well-being of 
our country, in Canadianizing and Christian- 
izing our immigrants. 

* * * 


The point to note here is that the sugar 
yield, no matter how large, is made up of 


_ drops, and the steady flow of liberality from 


God’s people is as necessary to higher success. 
Weekly giving is Scriptural. ‘‘On the first 
day of the week, let each one of you lay by 


_ him in store as God hath prospered.”’ 


This command means that the offering 
is an act of worship, an offering to God and 
not simply something given in charity to the 
needs of men. 

This is the kind of worship that marks our 
sincerity. It costs little to go to Church, and 
when there it is easy to sit in a cosy, comfy 
pew, and take a part more or less passive in 
the worship. 

But pleasant listening, or even fluent re- 
sponding, may not be worship, and in the 
giving there is opportunity for all to have a 
part in real worship. 

Complaint is sometimes made that the Pres- 


byterian Church does not permit the people 
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to join in the worship. The minister does it 
all. 

Never was greater mistake. Our Church 
affords amplest opportunity to take part in 
the real worship. To repeat words after the 
minister, or to take ‘‘verse about’’ in response, 
or even the minister’s part itself, may or may 
not be worship, but the offering to the Lord if 
from the right motive, is real worship, with 
never-failing opportunity. 

Moreover the giving proves the reality of all 
the other parts of the worship. It is the ‘‘acid 
test’’ of our religion, showing whether it is 
pure gold or gilded brass. 

This weekly offering means the duplex en- 
velope, giving part to the support of our own 
Church, and part to send the Gospel to those 
who have it not. 

* * * 

But the Rrcaile offering first reaches the 
treasurer of the congregation. Not until it 
passes on from that does it do any good. 
There must be the monthly remitting by the 
treasurer of the congregation to the General 
Church Treasurer before it comes to be of any 
use. 

The sap left lying in the pails does good to 
none, and the money kept lying on hand by 
the treasurer of the congregation till the end 
of the year is not doing any good, it is being 
cheated of the purpose. 

The work of the Church has to go on through 
the year. Our home and foreign missionaries 
are afield at their work, sent forth by us as our 
representatives, and if the congregational 
treasurer holds back the weekly offerings to the 
year’s end he, by so much, hinders God’s work. 

That congregation is doing nothing all that . 
year, not because its members have not given, 
but because the treasurer has blocked their 
effort by not forwarding their givings. 

Money has to be borrowed to carry on the 
work through the year, and interest paid upon 
it, when the money given by the people is 
lying partially or totally idle in their trea- 
surer’s hands. 

Weekly filling, monthly emptying, of the con- 
geregational treasury. Weekly giving, month- 
ly forwarding by the treasurer of the con- 
eregation, should be the aim and motto of 
every church. 


A boy of twelve and a man past seventy 
were received together into the Church on 
confession of faith in Christ. In one case a soul 
was saved to the Kingdom; in the other, both 
a soul and a life. 
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THE LATE REV. ROBERT CAMPBELL, D.D. 
Appress By EK. Scort. | 
(At Funeral Service, March 15, 1921.) 


Born near Perth, Ont., 1835, eighty-six 
years ago;—entered Queen’s University, 1853, 
sixty-eight years ago;—graduated with hon- 
ours, 1858, sixty-three years ago;—completed 
his theological course and was licensed to 
preach, 1860, sixty-one years ago;—took post- 
graduate work in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
returned to Canada, and was called and or- 
dained as minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Galt, 1862, fifty-nine years ago;—called to St- 
Gabriel Church, Montreal, 1866, fifty-five 
years ago;—-minister of St. Gabriel for forty- 
three years, until his retirement, 1909, twelve 
years ago;—appointed Clerk of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada, 1892, twenty-nine years ago, a position 
which to life’s end he filled with rare efficiency; 
—took an active and important part, 28th 
February, fifteen days ago, in a meeting of the 
Montreal Presbytery, as he has done regularly 
for fifty-five years;—left his home that even- 
ing for a meeting of the Montreal Natural 
History Society, of which he was Honorary 
President;—thrown in a street car by its sud- 
den starting;—taken home seriously injured; 
—and on the 13th of March, two days ago, 
called to the Home Eternal;—such are some 
landmarks in the life of him whose memory 
we honour to-day, and whose earthly house, 
now tenantless, we return with reverent and 
loving care to its kindred dust. 


* * * 


Gifted—beyond most—with physical vi- ° 


tality and strength, which he fostered and 
conserved by careful attention—beyond most 
—to the laws of physical health, he used that 
strength—through his long life—in unsparing, 
unselfish service for his fellow-men. 

Endowed with mental gifts of like strength 
and vigor, carefully trained by like attention 
to the laws of mental health, he gave that 
strength and vigor with like unselfish aim to 
the same unselfish end. 

Cheerful and optimistic, his outlook every- 
where was of a cheerful and optimistic kind. 
He looked at life through the roseate glasses 
of his own cheerful and hopeful temperament. 
He saw the silver lining in every cloud, even 
when to others that silver seemed oxidized 
and grey. 

Growing old in years, he himself knew not 
the touch of age. His delight was with chil- 
dren, especially his own grandchildren. There 
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he was a child once more. Second childhood — 
was in him a beautiful reality, not in its 
ordinary meaning of lessened mental power, ~— 
but in the grander sense of a strong and rugged 
mental manhood reaching out and, like the 
Master, taking childhood in its arms, and 
living to the full in that childhood’s innocent 
and trustful and hopeful spirit which was in 
such completeness of unison with his own. 

A great true heart, generous and chivalrous, 
few men could stand so firmly and contend so 
strongly for what he deemed the right, and 
leave no rankling wound or sear, either in him- 
self or others ! A Christian gentleman, alike 
at home with earth’s lofty and lowly, and 
alike gracious and courteous to both! A 


knightly soul ‘‘sans peur et sans reproche.”’ 
* * * 


As a pastor his care and sympathy is still 
fondly cherished in hearts that were helped by 
it in the long ago. 

As a public religious teacher and leader, all 
that concerns the Kingdom of God on earth, 
the history and progress of the Christian 
Church, was to him familiar ground, as the 
Seripture was an open Book. 

In the History and Doctrine and Govern- 
ment of his own Church he was-an acknow- 
ledged authority, a lecturer for years in: 
Church History in his Alma Mater, and for a 
time in our College here; and, in his place as 
Clerk of the General Assembly, was an ever- 
present helper and guide to successive gener- 
ations of Moderators when the winds were 
high and the seas were rough and the helm 
was hard to hold. 

Loyal and devoted to his own Church, none 


anywhere had broader sympathies or a better | 4 


claim to loyal membership in the Church 
Universal. All followers of Christ to him were — 
brothers, under whatever Christian flag they 
marched or name they bare or uniform they - 
wore. 

As man and citizen there was like loyalty to 
his own city and country and like sympathy 
with world-wide humanity, men and nations 
struggling upward through the night. 

* * * 

Nor were his interests bounded by the 
human, but wide and varied as God’s works 
and ways. Amid the marvels of field or — 
forest he was always at home. Few men, 
even among specialists in that line, had a — 
wider acquaintance with nature or a greater 
love for her ordered beauty. 


Wherever his footsteps led, in his work or — : 


in vacation from work, whether to Mt. Royal — ; 
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or Cap a |’Aigle, to Lanark or Bruce, to the 
prairies or mountains of the far West, to the 
hills and glens of Scotland or the plains of 
Bohemia, he was ever seeking old friends or 
forming new friendships among the lilies of the 
field where they grew, and always returned 
bringing his sheaves with him. His work- 
room is piled high with botanical specimens 
by thousands, gathered from near and far, and 
pressed and labelled for the benefit of future 
generations of students in the Science so 
dear to him. 

To hear him lecture on fern or plant or 
flower opened up vistas, hitherto undreamed, 
of the wonders in God’s handiwork. And 
thus his whole being, taking shape from con- 
stant, loving touch with the beauties and per- 
fections in nature’s life, and from like constant 
and loving touch with the Great Author and 
Giver of that life, grew with the years into the 
likeness we knew and loved so well. 

* * * 


It is easy to lapse into undue and fulsome 
eulogy of friends who are gone, but I am 
simply stating the growing conviction of years, 
and often has that conviction been deepened 
by a glimpse of some facet in the diamond of 
his character not seen or known before. 

His more patent qualities and gifts, the 
physical energy, the mental grasp, the bright 
and cheerful spirit, were manifest to all with 
whom he had to do, but a nearer view revealed 
a deeper, richer inner life, and on more than 
one occasion, at specially solemn times, 
when the other world seemed very near, have 
I been impressed, almost awed, by a glimpse 
of what he really was. 

Even in good men a closer view often re- 
veals defects till then unknown, but I think 
the experience of all who knew him will con- 
firm the statement that never did more inti- 
mate knowledge of Dr. Robert Campbell de- 
tract from previous estimate but always left 
it higher than before. 

Like his Great Master, whom to know is to 
love, and who is most beloved by those who 
know Him best, so in measure with this His 
follower and servant, to know him was to love 
him and he was most beloved by those who 


knew him best. 
ok * 


/ 
And now he.is gone. That cheerful greet- 
ing and that ready smile, so long an oft-time 
pleasure, are henceforth only a cherished mem- 
Ory.. 
But though deep the sense of loss as we 


- gather here to-day, we come not to mourn a 
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defeat but to celebrate a triumph, not to mark ~ 
a death but an entrance into life that is life 
indeed, to which death can come no more; 
and so it is a time, not for sorrow but for heart- 
felt thanks to the Giver of all good. 

Thanks for the life thus given to the world, 
and for the childhood’s home which started 
that life in the goodly way that has marked its 
long career. 

A time for thanksgiving even in the sacred 
circle of the home where for so long he has been 
best known and loved and where hearts are 
lonely and sore! <A time for thanksgiving even 
there,—for such a father, so long spared; for 
his life and its lessons and for its memories 
now that he is gone ! ; 

Thanks in a wider circle for the lives he 
helped during his long ministry; for the Gospel 
he preached, Christ and Him crucified; for 
strength to the tried and tempted, for cheer 
and hope to the disheartened and discouraged, 
for comfort to the sad and sorrowing in their 
sickness and bereavement and loss ! 

Thanks in a yet wider circle for his impress 
for good upon our city, upon the lives he has 
touched as a citizen and a friend, and for his 
part in our public moral and educational ques- 
tions in years that are gone ! ; 

Thanks in a still wider circle for what he has 
been to our Church, by his wisdom and zeal 
and knowledge, one of the last survivors of 
those who took an active part in forming and 
founding the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
at the reunion of Presbyterianism in 1875, 
forty-six years ago ! 

Thanks to-day that such a life has come 
into the stream of time, that the world is by so 
much the better, and thanks for the influences 
from that life which will go on down time’s 
stream with good to coming days ! ° 

Life has two immortalities, running con- 
currently, here and beyond. One of these is 
the impress of what we have been and done 
in life; and good. men and women are im- 
mortal here in that their influence goes ever 
on, making the world by so much the better 
even after their names are forgotten. 

* * * 


Turning to his other immortality, his per- 
sonal future, there is added cause for thanks- 
giving. 

Thanks that the life we loved has attained 
its fuller perfection ! ] 

Thanks for the glad reunions with those 
gone before, with the sharer for so many years 
of his labours and sorrows and joys, with the 
children who went home in their infancy and 


- 
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youth and whose memory was green with him 


to the end! What a joyous family gathering 
there to-day, while we gather as mourners 
here ! 


Thanks for the wider reunions, the greetings 
of his friends of bygone years, with whom 
through his long life, he counselled and 
wrought together,—men in our own presby- 
tery and city, men in the Church at large,some 
of them many years away from earth, others 
more recently gone home! How many of 
them one would love to name ! 

How spirits meet and greet we do not know; 
we only know the fact, and glad are the greet- 
ings yonder, as he meets again the comrades 
of other days who throng to welcome him once 
more. 

Thanks—above all—for fie ereeting of Him 
whose ‘‘Well Done’ will be best reward, whom 
he now sees face to face ! 

Who can measure all the gladness of that 
meeting on the other side of the shadow we 
eall death, where life is life indeed ? 

Father, brother, friend, farewell, till for us 
also, as now for thee, the day break and the 
shadows flee away ! 


renee 


GOOD NIGHT. 


Good night beloved ! 
night; 
The time of my departure is at hand; 
The scenes of earth are fading from my sight; 
I see the day dawn of the better land. 


This is my last. good 


Good night ! My course is run, my work is 
done; 
I go to be with Jesus evermore, 
And soon will bid you welcome, one by one, 
With glad ‘‘Good morning” on the heavenly 
shore. 


THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 


Ten thousand beings set forth together on 
their journey. After ten years, one-third at 
east have disappeared. At the middle point 
of the common measure of life, but half are 
still upon the road. Faster and faster, as the 
ranks grow thinner, they that remain till 
now, become weary and lie down and rise no 
more. At threescore and ten, a band of 
some four hundred yet struggle on. At nine- 
ty, these have been reduced to a handful of 
thirty trembling patriarchs. Year after year, 
they fall in diminishing numbers. One 
lingers, perhaps, a lonely marvel, till the 
century isover. We look again, and the work 
of death is finished.—Bishop Burgess. 

But there is One who has conquered death, 
and when we give ourselves up to Him then 
we can sing ‘‘ Yea, though I pass through the 
valley of the shadow of death, yet will I fear 
no evil, for Thou art with me.’’—Ed. 


* public worship, no reminder of 
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DOING REAL CHURCH WORK. 


Two letters in to-day’s budget of mail, one 
from the Atlantic Coast of Nova Scotia, the 


other from “Alberta, tell of like conditions, and ~ 


tell how these conditions are bravely and 
patiently met. 

The latter: “Enclosed find payment for 
Recorps. We have no church services, but 
are struggling to keep a Sabbath School going 
which is very hard to do. So many do not 
seem to care for God’s Word or work.”’ 


The former: “Enclosed find payment for 
the parcel of Recorps. I think it is the best 
book printed, for the price is nothing com- 
pared to the value of it. It has been coming 
in my father’s name and my own for over 
thirty years. No Presbyterian family should 
be without it. 

I often take them to the 8.8. I have four- 
teen enrolled. We are a struggling little 
school and without a minister in our congre- 
gation. 

I hope we will have one this Spring, a man 
filled with faith and the Holy Spirit, for God’s 
children need it so much.” 

* * * 


These two good women, thousands of miles 
apart, are types of many all over our wide 
land, who are trying to keep up a reminder of 
God in their community when there is no 
other outward sign of worship, no other public 
reminder of Him. 

That is real Chureh work. It is little known 
beyond that community, but it is great in 
God’s sight, greater than much that may be 
heralded afar. 

It is great in that it takes real faith and 
patience and self-denial to keep it up year 
after year, with perhaps little to encourage. 

It is great in results. A settlement with no 
God, soon 
lapses into semi-paganism. But the weekly 
reminder of God does its silent work, and all 
the more upon the formative minds and char- 
acters of the young. 


Such work, a little struggling Sabbath : 


School, kept up by the faith and patience of 
one or two good men or women, is a factor in 
keeping a country morally pure and sweet, 
which God alone can measure. 


The springs of a country’s life, like the 


sources of her rivers and streams, are largely 
in the districts more remote, and to sweeten 
these springs at their source, is a chief means 
of keeping a country sweet. 

Cheer up ! 
You are doing one of the greatest works in the 
Chureh anywhere. 


So long as there 1s work to do there will 
be interruptions. And it is a, part of one’s 
character growth to bear these interruptions 
with good temper and courtesy. 


Thoughtful men and women stand for the 


Chureh beeause the Church has fostered the 


best things in the nation, the city, the home. 


Work on, faithful and true! — 
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WOMEN AND THE MACEDONIAN CRY. 
Acts 16: 9-15 ; 
The W.M.S., Its Activities and Needs. 
By Mrs. D. L. McCran, Lonpon, Onr. 


Imagine the surprise of St. Paul, when in 
obedience to the vision of a Man of Macedonia 
ealling for help, he went to Phillippi and 
found only a few women met for prayer: 


Paul was the answer to their prayers, and 
from that time on, Paul counted on the wo- 
men’s help. 

In like manner our Church counts on the 
W.M.S. to-day to supplement by work, money 
and workers, every mission established. 

In the foreign fields, female medical mis- 
sionaries, nurses, teachers, matrons, Bible 
women and evangelists are provided, and as 
work expands, stenographers.and business 
girls are also needed. These are maintained 
and all supplies furnished as well, by the 
W.ML.S. 

In India there are ten centres of W.M.S. 
work, in Honan 5, South China 16, Shanghai 
1, North Formosa 2, Korea 6, Japan 1, and 
Chinese in Canada, 3. 


* * =, 


In our own Canada 23 mission stations are 
eared for by the W.M.S., 12 hospitals in as 
many isolated districts provide comfort and 
healing, 13 school homes are situated in dif- 
ferent districts, where the boys and girls, who 
have come to our land from Central Europe, 
may stay while they take advantage of the 
educational opportunities provided by the 
government. 


These homes give new ideals for home life, 
and their influence will tell mightily on the 
future of our country. 


Then there is work among the Indians in 
eight centres, where comforts ,care and edu- 
eation are afforded, that pagan Canada may 
become Christian. Proud as we may well be 
of our glorious country, we are deeply in- 
debted to its aborigines. 

Evangelistic and social service work is also 
carried on among the French and Jewish 
people, and the stranger’s work is also a part 
of the W.M.S.’ care. 


*k * * 


For all this work, together with incidental 
activities, the estimates for 1921 call for $393,- 
612. This money must be a gift over and 
above the liberality to home congregations 
and to Church Budget; as the W.M.S. mem- 
bers know—and thoroughly believe in being— 
first-members of our beloved Church, with all 
obligations thereto attached, and secondly, 
W.M.S. devotees. 

For this great undertaking, 80,000 women 
and girls are banded together. 

But not more than one-fourth of our women 
are even professedly interested. All our wo- 
men are needed and all are badly wanted. 

Missionary effort has become a vital na- 
tional necessity if the world must progress and 
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peace be attained. The Macedonian ery from 
many lands is tremendously insistent to-day, 
and the answer is being echoed back to the 
home congregation and Church. 


The Forward Movement planned by our 
General Assembly drew the W.M.S. into 
more prominence in the Church, and many 
ministers, and the best leaders of the Church 
acknowledged the help offered. 


* * * 


This organization, next to the minister and 
Session, should stand for the spiritual force in 
every congregation. Thus every woman and 
girl is needed. 


Recently one of our young women’s Bands, 
in discussing the needs of their own congre- 
gation, thought of the poorly-attended mid- 
week prayer meeting. There are many such. 


These young women decided it would do 
them at least no harm, and might encourage 
the minister, if they attended at least once a 
month. 


They divided their members into’ four 
groups, members of the reception committee 
received the twenty odd members in the vesti- 
bule, and they all filed in to the meeting. It 
was a surprise to minister and people. One 
girl declared the minister ‘‘just gulped.’’ 


The need of the W.M.S., and every other 
organization to-day, is to vet a vision, hear 
the eall, and go into the service that is the 
only worth while thing in life. 


THIRTY YEARS OF HOME MISSIONS 
IN WESTERN CANADA. 


By Rev. P. Stranea, D.D. 


The Home Mission work of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, during all the years 
of her history, has been her biggest and most 
glorious achievement. 

In 1881, when immigration began to pour 
into Western Canada along the main line of 
the C.P.R., our Chureh appointed Rev. Dr. 
Jas. Robertson Superintendent of Missions, 
and under his able leadership rapid advance- 
ment took place. 


We had then about thirty-four missionaries 
between Lake Superior and the Pacific Ocean. 
Five years later, in 1886, these had increased 
to 125. 


Ten years later, in 1896, the number had 
more than doubled. We had 275. 


Again ten years later, in 1906, these had 
again more than doubled—601. 


Ten years later, in 1916, these had again 
almost doubled—965;—of whom 263 were 
ministers in self-supporting charges, 149 in 
augmented charges, and 553 missionaries in .- 
mission fields. 


To-day, our Home Mission field in this 
Western Canada is 2,000 miles from East to 
West, and from 500 to 1,300 miles from North 
to South, for Dawson City is 1,300 miles from 
Victoria. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The Forty-seventh General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada is summoned 
to meet in the City of Toronto, and within 
St. James’ Square Church there, on the first 
day of June, one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-one at eight of the clock in the even- 
ing. 

The Committee to prepare the business for 
the first sederunt of the Assembly, consisting 
of the Clerks of Assembly, together with the 
Clerks of Synods and Presbyteries who may 
be commissioners, will meet in the Lecture 
Room of St. James’ Square Church, at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. 


TRANSPORTATION ARRANGEMENTS. 


For Commissioners and others having busi- 
ness with the Assembly, the following arrange- 
ments have been made. 


1. Persons attending Assembly must pur- 
chase one-way ordinary first-class adult fare 
tickets (fare for which must not be less than 
seventy-five cents), by the ‘shortest direct 
route to Toronto, or to nearest junction point 
if through tickets cannot be obtained, and 
secure from the ticket agent a Certificate to 
that effect on Standard Convention Certifi- 
cate form, which must be deposited as early 
as possible with the registration official at 
the Assembly Clerk’s office, showing the 
amount paid, and along with it the Commis- 
sioners’ registration card, receiving in ex- 
change therefor a copy of the Assembly 
stitched Reports. If more than one line of 
transportation has to be used, a standard 
certificate must be obtained for each. 


Going tickets and certificates will be issued 
from points west of Armstrong and Port Ar- 
thur, in Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, from May 27-30 inclusive, and 
from points in British Columbia, May 24-27, 
inclusive. 


For all points east of Armstrong and Port 


Arthur, going tickets and certificates will be 


issued May 28-June 3, inclusive. 


A special agent of the transportation lines 
will be in attendance at St. James’ Square 
Church, Toronto, for the purpose of valid- 
ating Standard Certificates, on the 7th of 
June, and at that time will collect twenty- 
five cents for each certificate validated. 


RETURN TRIP. 


On surrender of Standard Convention Cer- 
tificate, properly filled in and executed by 
Clerk of Assembly, to ticket agent at Toronto 
(or at nearest junction if tickets for the going 
journey were purchased to it), not later than 
June 13, continuous passage tickets (not good 
to stop over), for the return trip will be issued 
on the condition of certificate, and by the 
same route as used on the going trip. 

If certified attendance be a hundred or 
more, tickets for the return trip will be issued 
at three-fifths one-way ordinary first-class 
adult fare. 

The Assembly pays only the first-class rail- 
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way rate, making no allowance for Pullman 
expenses or meals by the way. 


The Validated Certificates should be ex- 
changed at ticket office for passage tickets for 
return trip at least thirty minutes prior to 
the time the train is due to start. 


REpPoRTS AND OVERTURES. 


All reports of Boards and Committees, 
overtures and papers relating to business 
which is to come before the Assembly should 
be sent to the Clerk of Assembly, Presby- 
terian Offices, Confederation Life Building, 
Toronto, as soon as possible. 
All Overtures for presentation to the Assem- 
bly must be typewritten and in duplicate. 
THOMAS STEWART, 
Clerk of Assembly. 


THE MISSION OF THE OLD 
HYMN BOOKS. 


Some months ago the Record published an 
appeal for copies of the old ‘‘Book of Praise. 
As a result, nearly 2,000 books have journeyed 
to new fields of usefulness. 


A home mission convener writes that in 
some places congregations had been using 
three kinds of hymn books at one service, 
pine out the hymns that were common to 
all, 


Some of the books have gone into foreign- 
speaking congregations, where the musie will 
form a link between the languages of the New 
World and the Old. 


With the arrival of student missionaries on 
the fields closed during the winter, there wlll 
be many new requests. 
provide storage space for an idle pile. Smali 
donations from individuals will be welcomed. 
Many have sent single copies. The largest 
consignment received contained 600 volumes. 

Forward parcels to Dr. J. H. Edmison, 
General Secretary, Board of Home Missions 
and Social Service, 434 Confederation Life 
Building, Toronto. 


A UNIQUE HOME MISSION FIELD. : 


One of the longest, wildest, and most pic- 
turesque Home Mission fields in the world is 
our West Coast Logger’s Mission in B.C 


Rev. George C. F. Pringle, the Superin- 
tendent, writes: ‘‘I am on a six-weeks’ cruise 
around part of my parish, but am tempor- 
arily held in port as the result of a bad storm. 


“Tt was the first by blow we have had for 
five years on the North Pacific Coast. It blew 
us high—if not dry. 
any boat left. Her hull is slightly damaged 
and I have had to ship a section of the shaft 
to Vancouver for repairs. 
hundreds of giant trees low along the shore 


‘“T am establishing circulating free com-. 


munity libraries all along the Pacific Coast.” 
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No congregation need © 


We were lucky to have © 


The storm laid 
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Our Church Calendar 


MEETINGS OF CHURCH COURTS, 
CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly forward to 
the Record, all Calls, Inductions, Resigna- 
tions or Deaths in the Ministry. Also 
notice of meetings of Presbytery or Synod 
as soon as appointed. 


The General Assembly. 
Toronto, Ist Wed., June, 1921. 


The Eight Synods. 

Maritime, Halifax, 2nd Tues., Sept. 1921. 
Montreal-Ottawa, Ottawa, 2nd Tues., Oct.,’21 
Toronto-Kingston, Orillia, Sept. 27, 1921. _ 
Hamilton-London, Chatham, last Mon.,April. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, 2nd Mon., Nov., 1921. 
Saskatchewan, Moose Jaw, Ist Mon.,Nov.’21. 
Alberta, Calgary, last Tues., Oct., 1921. 
British Columbia, Ist Tues., May, 1921. 


Presbytery Meetings. : 

Abernethy, Balecarres, July. 

Bruce, Paisley, May 12, 11 a.m. 
Chatham, Erie Beach, June 28. 

Huron, Clinton, May 10. 

Lindsay, Lindsay, May 17, 10.30.a.m. 
Miramichi, Campbellton, 4th Tues., June. 
Montreal, Montreal, April 12. 

Owen Sound, Allenford, June 28. 
Peterboro, Cobourg, June 28. 

Pictou, New Glasgow, May 3, 10 a.m. 
Portage la Prairie, Gladstone, May 3. 
Rock Lake, Deloraine, 2nd Tues., May, 4 p.m. 
Saskatoon, Saskatoon, April 6, 2.30 p.m. 
Saugeen, Harriston, June 28, 10 aim 
Stratford, Stratford, May 10, 10 a.m. 


Calls from 

Rockfield, Que., to Mr. W. T. MacKenzie of 
Pakenham, Ont. Accepted. 

Knox, Neepawa, Man., to Mr. Rupert G. 
Stewart of Edmonton, Alta. 

Zealandia, Sask., to Mr. F. C. Rawlinson of 
MacRorie, Sask. 

Beamsville, Ont., to Mr. Wm. Cooper of Mt. 
Forest, Ont. 

to Mr. 


Meyronne, Man., 
Lenore, Man 

St. Halonte and Bi Ashfield, Ont., to Mr. Chas. 
Cumming of Cookstown, Ont. 

Thames Road and Kirkton, Ont., to Mr. G. 
Murray Chidley. 

Tilbury E. and Fletcher, Ont., to Mr. John 
Galloway of Belleville, Ont. 

Avenue Road, Toronto, Ont., to Mr. A. H. 
Denoon of Lethbridge, Alta. 

Lachute, Que., to Mr. A. G. MacKinnon of 
Lachine, Que. 

Bethany, N.W. Arm., Halifax, N.S., to Mr. 
H. Burns of Milford, N.S. 

Thorold, Ont., to Dr. W. D. Lee of Millbrook, 


J. H. Stewart of 


Ont. 
Copeland and Dafoe, Sask., to Mr. F. B. Arrol. 


Inductions into 

’ Clanwilliam, Man., Feb. 3, Mr. P. McLaren. 

Chesterville and Dunbar, Ont., Febil tor. 
A. J. Sinelair. 


+ 


Grand Falls, N.B:, Feb. 28, Mr. J. J. Graham. 

Nanton and Parkland, Alta., March OEE: 
H. White. 

Newmarket, Ont., March 9, Mr. A. J. Mann. 

Carnduff, Sask., March 10, Mr. John Thom- 
son. 

Mandaumin, Ont., March 10, Mr. E. A. Wae- 


horne. 

Knox, Neepawa, Man., March 14, Mr. R. G. 
Stewart. 

Chateauguay, Que., March 17, Mr. Chas. A. 
Munnell. 

Rockfield, Que., March 24, Mr. W. T. Mac- 
Kenzie. 

Vista, Man., Mr. G. M. Phillips. 

Claxton and Blakeney, Ont., Mr. D. H. 


Hodges. 
Knox, Toronto, March 25, Mr. J. G. Inkster. 
Lachute, Que., April 1, Mr. A. Geo. MacKin- 
non. 
Petrolia, Ont., April 12, Mr. J. J. Monds. 
Uxbridge and Quaker Hill, Ont., April 12, Mr. 
H. L. Bennie. 


Resignations of 


Bethel and E. Normanby, Ont., 
Sturgeon. 

Drayton, Ont., Mr. T. W. Mills. 

Aylmer, Ont., Mr. J. A. H. McLean. 

St. He Nelson, B.C., Mr. D. T. MeClin- 
tock. 

Nanaimo, B.C., Dr. J. K. Unsworth. 

St. Andrew’s, Comox, B.C., Mr. Thos. Men- 
zies; M.P.P. 

Bedeque, P.H.I., Mr. W. A. McQuarrie. 

Sceptre, Sask., Mr. G. S. Gervan. 

Lipton, Sask., Mr. J. P. McInnis. 

Abernethy, Sask., Mr. Wm. Bell. 


Deaths in the Ministry. 


Rev. Robert Campbell, D.D., Clerk of the 
General Assembly, Convener of the Record 
Committee, at Montreal, March 13, in his 
86th year. 
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SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS 


At the Presbyterian Offices, Toronto, 
Rev. Robt. Laird, D.D., Treas. 


During Jan. 1, 1920 
January to Jan. 31, 
1921 


HomeMiss.Sc.Serv. $127,386.14 $ 191,842.37 


Foreign Missions... 69,514.78 147,854.58 
W. and O. Fund... 3,247.00 4,667.00 
AgedMinisters’ Fd. 7,967.40 10,024.42 
Pte.-aux-Trembles 9,555.00 14,516.85 
DeaconessTr.Home 863.63 1,395.29 
SSeS Vota: 4,483.00 24,404.84 
Montreal College. . 635.00 888.00 
Queen’s College... 436.00 592.00 
Knox College...... 2,264.00 3,842.00 
Manitoba College . 899.00 1,039.00 
Saskatoon College. 3,189.00 3,552.00 
Robertson College. 421.00 494.00 
Westminster Hall . 166.00 258.00 
Unapportioned.... 338,133.56 710,788.01 © 


$569,160.51 $1,116,158.36 


Our Foreign Missions 
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SHE DIED ON HER KNEES. 
By Mrs. Evita M. Ciuarx, Wuan, Honan. 


The place was thronged, with carts and 
men, passing in one continual stream. Though 
it was in the heart of the famine district, yet 
the railway station was as busy as ever. 

We had just come back from our mission- 
meeting in the city, fifty miles away, and were 
preparing for our long ride in mule-litters 


across the hills. 
* * * 


At the railway crossing, in the midst of all 
this hubbub, I suddenly hesitated and stopped. 
Why was that woman by the road-side kneel- 
ing so long, and to whom was she praying ? 

She was a simple country woman, and her 
poor cotton garments were clean, though thin 
and patched. She was not a beggar. She was 
just one whom the cruel famine had stricken. 

It was easy to read in that poor bowed figure 
her whole sad story; so many, many, have told 
me the same heart-breaking history. 

As she knelt there in the dust, with forehead 
bowed to the ground, I new she was beseeching 
the passers-by to have pity on her, and on her 
little children starving at home. 

It was not an easy thing to do. It would 
have been easier to die quietly at home, than 
to come out of her life-long seclusion and face 
those strange men and kneel to them. 

But her children were starving. They cried 
and moaned continually with cold and hunger, 
and begged her for food when she had none to 
give them. 

* * * 

At last she could bear it no longer. The 
mother-heart is the same all the world over. 
She called her little ones to her, and said: 
‘Mother will go to the city and get food for 
you, and you must be good and wait till I re- 
turn.” 

The children, almost too weak to smile, 
were comforted. Even the tiny tot, just be- 
ginning to toddle, but now lying on the bare 
brick bed, too thin and faint to move, knew 
what the promise of food meant. 

So the mother, herself so weak that she 
could searcely stand, went out of the cold 
house into the sharp wintry air, stumbling 
through the snow on her bound feet with their 
worn cloth shoes. She fell many times, but 
struggled on; for were not her children depend- 
ing upon her ? 

Then she came to the railway station, where 
the crowds were coming and going; and as she 
stood by the roadside and looked upon those 
strangers, hurrying past, her heart almost 
failed her. Could she kneel to them and beg: 
she, who had never dared to speak to a strange 
man ? 

Then the picture of her little ones, waiting 
for her return with the promised food, rose 
before her: their tiny chapped hands, the 
shivering emaciated*bodies, the pinched ap- 
pealing faces, and her fear was gone, her pride 
was gone. She dropped upon her knees, to 
make the strongest petition a Chinese can 
offer. 

‘ * 


Once she bowed her forehead to the ground. 
Again, but very feebly; and then, the poor 
sad face lay quiet in the dust. 
move again. 

I drew closer and looked down at her, kneel- 


ing there, still in death. The poor broken) 


mother-heart at last was resting. No more 
cold, no more hunger, no more fighting bravely 
on for those she loved. 

But does not that poor kneeling form ery to 
you: “Save my children. Your own little ones 
have food, and warmth, and comfort. Have 
pity on my little ones. I can help them no 
longer.”’ 

This one mother, on her knees in death, is 
pleading for all the thousands of mothers 
watching their dear children die from cold and 
hunger. 

(Does she plead in vain ? Send your piece 
of bread, larger or smaller, to Rev. Dr. Laird, 
Confederation Life Building, Toronto). 


CHINESE SELF-HELP IN FAMINE. 


“Tt is well that the people at home should 
know. how well the Chinese are rising to the 
occasion, and how their natural generosity is 
being called forth,’’ writes Rev. A. W. Loc- 
head, our missionary. 

““A Shanghai merchant, Mr. Ch’iu Wei 
Ch’ing, who made great wealth during the 
war, through the disappearance of the Ger- 
mans in China, and the rise in the price of 
analine dyes, has distributed $100,000 in 
coppers in T’ang Yin Hsien, the first county 
south of Changte, and it is believed that he 
will do the same again in the spring. 

He had no personal connection with this 
county but was attracted to it by the great 
numbers of refugees that he met with official 
passports trekking south, and he desired to 
really save a limited number rather than 
spread his help over a wide area, and get the 
bigger name for charity. 

In An Yand $16,000 worth of grain has been 
distributed. In Lin Hsien, $10,000; in She 
Hsienm $10,000; in Nei Hwang, $26,000 have 
been distributed, mostly from Chinese sources. 

In Wuan and Hantan $60,000 or more will 
be spent on the road, so that one can see that 
the Chinese are doing fairly well in the emer- 
gency. 

But when all is done that is possible there 
will still be millions who starve, and in many 
places only a remnant left. 

Our magistrate, Mr. K’wei is throwing him- 
self into every effort for relief, with great 
enthusiasm. He has insisted on contribu- 
tions from all the wealthy families in the 
county, and has already got some $50,000 in 
hand. Most of this is spent in running a 
cheap grain bureau. 

Mr. Hattie has made a survey and an esti- 
mate for a road from the city to the railway 
station here, and the Provincial Committee 
has promised $6,000 but we must find other 
$9,000 for the work somewhere. 
to Peking about it to-day. 


The worst of the famine is still ahead of us.’’ | 


She did not 


I am writing~ 


Aprit, 1921 


FAMINE RELIEF BY CANADIANS IN 
NORTH HONAN. 
By Dr. Percy C. Lesiiz, Our MISSIONARY. 

Of the eight millions of people in Honan 
Province north of the Yellow River, our own 
mission field, not less than two millions are 
in great distress through famine. 

Our Mission, which the only Protestant 
Mission in this region, early organized and 
prepared to give relief as found possible. 

A nucleus of a relief fund was secured when 
the missionaries themselves subscribed over 
five thousand dollars, while a constant stream 
of subscriptions have come to hand from many 


parts of China, Canada, and other countries. 
* * * 


Among the special lines of work carried on, 
might be mentioned: 

(1) A monthly distribution of not more 
than one dollar per adult to families where 
one or more Christians existed, and where 
need is urgent. 


This fund has been largely provided by the . 


missionaries themselves along with other 
contributions which have come in and desig- 
nated for such purpose. 

This provides for the preserving of the Chris- 
tian constituency, which now number with 
adherents, some eight to ten thousand. 

* ES * 


(2) Refuge Schools for Girls. With a view 
to aiding this least esteemed part of the com- 
munity, special schools were established for 
girls. The first one had a capacity for sixty, 
and three hundred applications came in. 


This led to the establishing of small schools 
in the country, superintended by Christian 
leaders; ten or more of these are, or will, soon 
be established. 

These take in non-Christians as well as 
Christians, and besides helping these girls and 
their families to survive, protect the girls from 
being exploited for commercial purposes. It 
costs about two dollars per month for a girl 
in the central schools, and about half that for 
country schools where the children often live 
at home. 

* * * 

(3) The mother and the child. Men must 
work and women must weep: a saying with 
only too much truth. Men have left home, 
and by work or begging, perhaps stealing— 
who could blame them ?—have been able to 
survive, but the woman—well she must suffer. 
And she does. Some have died and their liv- 
ing babies have been buried with them. 


To help these suffering women and pre- 
serve child life, maternity hospitals have been 
established, taking in mothers ‘unable to care 
for their young, and who are certified as being 
very poor. 

They are nursed and fed, the baby is clothed 
and even bathed, and one week afterwards, 
mother and child go home with a money grant 
which will be repeated every month as mother 
and child report to the inspector of their lo- 
cahty. 
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As many of course are unable to come to 
the hospital, a monthly grant is made to other 
mothers with their babies, which will carry 
them over until harvest is gathered. 

* * * 


(4) Clothing has been distributed during 
the cold weather to families in need. Great 
quantities came in from Shanghai and many 
shivering with cold were made glad with 
warmth. 


Many more of course could not be provided 
with clothes and during the cold spell, which 
was almost unprecedented, many were frozen 
to death, and many half starved were hurried 
to their death by cold. 


* * * 


(5) Road improvement is planned for the 
early spring, and many roads have been so 
bad that relief grain could not reach the people. 
This greatly needed work will be limited by 
funds at our disposal and also because money 
or grain will go farther in saving life by free 


distribution than when work is undertaken 


and men have to eat heartily. 


Women have been employed in making 
clothes and bedding for those in need, while 
small industries, such as making feather pil-. 
lows, ete., tents for evangelistic preaching, 
have furnished employment for a limited 


number. 
* * * 


(6) General distribution to the community; 
after having made a careful house- to-house 
inspection, distribution of both grain and 
money has been made, and this will form a 
large part of the spring programme. The 
only limitation is the means at our disposal, 
grain is difficult to get in large quantities, and 
while the United Purchasing and Transpor- 
tation Agency has brought us some grain, a 
lot of our money is still invested i in grain that 
we have been unable to secure. 


The railway has saved the situation, so far 
as it has been saved, but transport is alto- 
gether inadequate to the demands of the situ- 
ation. Grain, more grain, is the ery. 


It cannot be urged too strongly, that the 
time is short. Those who give must give now. 
To give when money cannot be used to save 
lives, will only do to erect a memorial over 
the dead, who have died because help came 
too late. 

Percy C. Lzsttiz,. 
Treasurer, Famine Relief Fund. 
Changteho, Feb. 12, 1921. 


“Tf the Early Church were not Missionary 
we would still be pagans. A Church may be 
a very pious Club—existing for itself—but it 
cannot be a Church without being Missionary.”’ 


‘‘How much did I spend last week for luxu- 
ries and amusements ? Check it up’? How 
much for Chureh? How much for Missions 
and Benevoleneces ? Strike a balance. What 
God do I worship ?”’ 
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IN ANOTHER FAMINE SECTION. 


LETTER FROM Rev. J. H. Bruce. 
Wuoan, Honan, Feb. 14, 1921. 


My Drar Mr. Gepprs:— 

I spent a fortnight investigating the condi- 
tions in about thirty villages. The desolation 
in the homes visited was heart-breaking. In 
many homes they were eating nothing but 
weeds gathered from the fields, the bark of 
trees, or more frequently, the leaves of trees 
which had been picked in the autumn. 

This food is very unsavory and unwhole- 
some, and yet the supply, even of these, was 
often not more than a pound or two. 

In some of the villages one-half, in some 
one-third of the men have left their homes 
and gone to distant parts seeking food and 
work, while the women and children remain at 
home to shift for themselves. 

* * 

1 gave out about 1,400 food tickets, for some 
four thousand, five hundred people. In the 
northern part of the country where the condi- 
tions are still worse, Mr. Clark has given out a 
larger number of tickets. 

I gave chiefly to widows, women whose hus- 
bands were absent, children without support, 
sick, blind, lame and helpless. 

I had to refuse large numbers of those who 
would crowd around, hanging to my clothes 
and bumping their heads on the ground en- 
treating me for help. But our funds were not 
sufficient to help all, and I gave only to those 
whose homes were visited and whose condition 
was carefully investigated. 

Those who receive tickets, are to come every 
ten days for a ration. I have to commit the 
actual giving out of the food to Chinese com- 
mittees, who are organized at each place. 

* * a 


We made no distinction between Christian 
and non-Christian, except that I examined 
chiefly those villages which were in the neigh- 
borhood of our out-stations, for the reason 
that in these places there was always an 
evangelist and some Christian business men 
who were known to me, and whom I trusted 
to give out the millet. 

No individual gets more than eight ounces, 
of millet per day and most of them receive 
only five ounees, as the total of the relief that 
I am giving averages three gin (4% lbs.) per 
person per ten days. We think this is suffi- 
cient to keep them alive. 

Of course there are hundreds of villages 
which we have not visited and cannot visit, as 
our staff is not sufficient and our funds are too 
small. In.all, the relief I am giving amounts 
to about $1, 600. 00 per month. We must con- 
tinue to give this for three months yet. 

* 


As for the road scheme, we plan to begin 
excavating on Friday of this week. Snow and 
frost held us up for about two months. 

The next three months will be very strenu- 
ous ones for us. Sometimes the task seems 
great, but it is a daily marvel to myself how 
we get through the days and seem to be 
stronger than for years past. The Lord gives 
strength according to the need. We praise 
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Him for this. We desire only that in all this 
work He may be glorified. ies 
The money for the road by the government 
has not yet been given, excepting a first pay- 
ment of $10,000. We are going forward in 
faith that it will comein. It will have a great 
bearing on all our future work here. The land 
is being expropriated this week. We have one 
outside missionary coming to assist us, a Mr. 


Olson of a Lutheran mission in Southern 


Honan. 


I should have mentioned that I have es- 
tablished four schools for boys who have no 


plan to live. In these I have about 250 boys 
to each, to whom [| give aration each day and 
have them cook it at home. 

Now I must close. We remember you in 
prayer continually. and we know that you will 
be much in prayer for us during these stren- 
uous days, asking that we may be in harmony 
with the Lord’s will in all things, and that we 
may have wisdom in all our contact with the 
Chinese gentry, and in all our plans for relief. 


THE CALL OF AN OPEN DOOR. 


“Tt is with thankful hearts ‘that we con- 
trast the close of 1920 with its rather gloomy 
beginning,’’ is the message from Hamheung, 
Korea. é 
' Then many of our best men were in*prison, 
and their friends and families consumed with 
anxiety for them. Now, so far as this station 
is concerned, the Christians are almost all 
back, and giving themselves more earnestly 
than ever before to the work of the Lrod. 

The general population is sympathetically 
disposed and responsive to the Gospel Mes- 
sage. 

The Christians are hopeful and enthusi- 
astic and all agree that the harvest is ripe as 
never before. 

“Tf only there was a force sufficient to make 


a big evangelistic push, and to hold down and — 


conserve the advances. which are made! Pray 
for the needed reinforcements and for those 
who are trying to carry on till they come.’ 

“A great opportunity and a great growth 
is reported in all parts of the field. The 
people seem wonderfully receptive to the 
Gospel Message. The work for years past in 


need—sowing by the preachers, booksellers, © 


and other Christian workers is bearing fruit. 


The outstanding feature of the year is the ~ 


number of groups of new Christians which 
have sprung up. 

‘‘TIn addition to the two other night schools, 
for men and women, a night school for women, 
with about 100 in attendance, has been con- 
ducted in the Chung Hari church throughout 
the entire year, not even the scorching heat of 
summer dampening their ardor.” 


The firmest thing in this inferior world is a 
believing soul. A weak believer and his strong 
Saviour are able for all that will meet them.— 
Archbishop Leighton. 

The pure in heart shall see God, and they 
that,see God shall not fear the face of man. 
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- THE TRUE MISSIONARY ATTITUDE. 


“Tt is a wonderful inspiration, this speaking 
to people who know not our Saviour,’’ writes 
Rev. G. D. MacLeod of our British Guiana 
Mission. ‘‘We are either of all men most 
foolish, or we bring the most glorious tidings 


that they could ever hear.’’ 


“occupying a room in the Police Quarters ! 


Mr. MacLeod writes these words, not under 
the inspiration of great. gatherings or multi- 
tudes converted, but at the close of the follow- 
ing story of a two-days’ trip, Sunday and 
Monday. 


“We left New Amsterdam about 7.30 a.m., 
rode about 40 miles to Massiah, where we had 
a service in the shed of an unused house. 


The walls were plastered with mud, and the 
roof thatched, with long reed grass. The 
audience squatted Kast Indian fashion, and I 
sat on a box and talked to them. 


Then we went back to the Police Quarters 
for breakfast, after which we had Sunday 
School and preaching service at No. 56 in our 
own school building. 


From there we went to Skeldon, where our 
service is held in the building owned by the 
Seoteh Church. 

After that, followed the open-air meeting. 

But imagine closing a day’s preaching by 
Yet 
this we did, and were comfortable. The 
Quarters are for the use of government offi- 
clals and others who obtain permission from 
the Colonial Secretary. 

Monday , I had some marriages; two do- 
mestic quarrels to endeavor to settle; a walk 
of three miles in the noon-day sun to our 


school at Crabwood Creek, where service was 


held; visitation of schools at Skeldon and 
Massiah, and back to New Amsterdam by 7 
p.m.’ 


JOY, PATHOS, HUMOR. 
Dr. Kate MacMillan, in her report of Medi- 


| eal Work at Hamheung, Korea, for 1920, says: 


if we could cure him of his blindness. 


J. 


“Since starting this Report I have been in- 
terrupted three times by incidents which 
shew the joy, pathos and humor of our work. 


First, the mother of a patient, who was 
being discharged, cured, came to say good-bye, 
and told that she had found Salvation while 
waiting on her son in the hospital. 

The second was a bright looking lad of 
about 17, who had travelled 100 miles to see 
His 
eyes looked all right, but he had lost his sight 
during an attack of meningitis and nothing 
could be done for him. 


Again I was interrupted, and told that I 


was specially wanted by a patient suffering 


le 


from a very painful arm. When I saw her, 


_ the Korean doctor was explaining that it was 


blood-poisoning from an infection, but he 


might have saved himself the trouble for she 


) 


told all who saw the greatly swollen arm that 


she knew the swelling was running up her arm 
because she had eaten some beef.’’ 


~ 
+ 
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FAMINE TRAGEDIES. 
Sale of Boys and Girls. 
By Miss SEFrERIN OF PEKING. 


“To my mind the most tragic accompani- 
ment of the famine is the selling of the chil- 
dren. As a final resort, the little girls and 
boys are parted with at a trifling price. 

In one or two villages that we went through 
there were very few little girls left. They can 
be bought for $2.00, up to several tens of 
dollars for the good-looking ones of eighteen 
and thereabouts. 

There are plenty of buyers from the cities 
who are making use of this opportunity to 
secure girls at a low price and one is foreed 
to ask one’s self where these girls are going. 

We ourselves bought a little girl for $7.00 
and fifty coppers, to give her back to her family 
after having made arrangements with a trust- 
worthy man of the village to give by degrees 
the money which we left in order that the 
little girl might not be sold again. 

Districts vary, of course, in need, the worst 
ones being where there has been no erop for 
three years or where the lack of rain in an 
alkaline district has prevented the’ tiniest 
serap of a crop. 

And then there are the bandit-infested dis- 
tricts where, if a man has any land or animals 
left, he is in daily danger of having them taken 
away from him. 

To go for days through the country where 
shots are continually heard and knowing that 
they are either the shots of bandits or the 
shots of the villagers who are trying to im- 
press the bandits that they have a little am- 
munition left, convinces one of this danger. 

In one district covering 500,000 people who 
are in need of help if they are to live through 
to the harvest, only 40,000 are receiving relief 
and a conservative estimate places a total 
number of those in need at 15,000,000. 

To speak of millions is almost to weaken 
one’s story, but when one remembers that 
these millions are made up of the individuals 
whom we have met who are facing the future 
with a courage beyond that of most of us, we 
are absolutely convinced that not to share 
with them what we have, would be to prove 
ourselves unworthy of the gift of life. 

By the end of June the spring harvest will 
be ready, but what are they to live on these 
three months ?”’ 


EMPTYING CHURCHES. 


If, as a New York clergyman asserts, 
there is a decline in interest in churches, 
it may, in part, be set down to the fact that 
churches are at present engaged in too many 
movements that are absolutely foreign to the 
original purpose for which they were intended. 

When a church turns itself into a vaude- 
ville house, a political forum, or a distributing 
center for polite Bolshevism, and reform 
preached by men who have axes to grind and 
salaries to earn, it degenerates into an omnibus 
of bedlamiec distractions that irritate a lot of 
persons and disgust as many more.—Phila 
delphia Enquirer. 
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A NEW OUTLOOK FOR INDIA. 


In ‘a private letter to a friend, Rev. D. C. 
Cock, our missionary at Banswara, writes, 
under date, Feb. 10, 1921:— 

“This isa great week in India’s history. The 
Duke of Connaught opened the first session of 
the National Assembly of India at Delhi, 
yesterday. We will not get the reports of that 
event until to-morrow in this remote place; so 
I cannot make any report upon that; and in 
any ease you will have noted already the 
telegraphic report of this opening, even before 
this my hour of writing. In that sense you are 
nearer to Delhi than ak am, who am oe: 500 
miles distant in a direct line. 

* * * 


But now that another of the sisters in this 
Empire of Dominions has been started on the 
road towards the goal of independence as it 
is known in Canada, we may expect to see 
strange doings in this land. 

There will be many chapters that would 
make capital records or films for either the 
phonograph or the movie. 

But it should be a new machine that would 
be put into action, that would combine the 
functions of both, for more than half of the 
utterances of Indians is lost when the colour- 
ing and the background is missing. 

You cannot reproduce the main things upon 
the drab background of civilized lands. Every- 
thing that is said and done in India has this 
added force that makes the ordinary and the 
commonplace seem so different for the people 
of India. 

But when due allowance has been made for 
background, there will always be the residuum 
that will doubtless be retold in many circles, 
with an emphasis placed where the speakers 
never intended, to make these utterances 
adorn all sorts of tales. 


Yet we will fondly hope that other parts of 
the Empire will not be unwilling to turn back 
the old files and read some of the records of 
their beginnings at nation building, and thus 
learn to make due allowances for many of the 
mistakes that the leaders in India’s Assembly 
are sure to make. 

* * 

One movement that has awakened consider- 
able interest is styled the Non-co-operation 
Movement. This is nothing more nor less 
than what the name implies. It is young 
Ireland, or auld Ireland, functioning in India, 
and the leaders do not hesitate to declare that 
Ireland is in many things their teacher and 
example. But they have many teachers these 
times in every endeavour to oppose action of 
government. 

There are of course many things that you 
cannot say on the house-top regarding the 
limitations of this splendid race; but when you 
resolve this question into a practical applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule, we simply have to 
declare that we ean only contro) affairs as long 
as the people of India are content that things 
should be so looked after for them. 


If we had never been in India, we would 
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have no larger share than some other races 
and nations in the slow development of 
India. And we would not be responsible for 
the errors she is going to make just as soon as 
we loosen the reins and allow her to get into 
the collar herself. 

But when a man holds a bull by the horns, 
onlookers in a way hold him-responsible for 
the safety of others about him. 


There are not lacking a large number of 
people who are inclined to hold Britain re- 
sponsible for leaving Persia open to the inroads 
of Bolsheviks, ete., ete. But how much greater 
justice will there be for the cries that are sure 
to ascend just as soon as this new regime gets 
into the saddle and begins what seem to them 
to be reforms. 


OUR WORK IN TRINIDAD PRAISED. 


The East Indian Herald, published in Trini- 
dad, by an East Indian, has in its February 
issue, the following appreciation of the work 
of our Church in that Island. It refers es- 
pecially to the new Naparima Girls’ High 
School at San Fernando. 


“The Canadian Mission has spared neither 
time nor money in planning for the increasing 
educational needs of its East Indian charge. 


We can never express too much gratitude 
for the good they have done us. The result of 
their work is apparent everywhere in the 
colony. 


To their credit it can honestly be said that 
men trained by them, have been drafted by 
other denominations, as catechists and school- 
masters. There is no line of activity—he it 
law, medicine, commerce, the civil service or 
else, where the boys educated at Presbyterian 
schools of the Canadian Mission cannot be 
found. 

* * * 

Some years ago, a Girls’ High School was 
built at San Fernando, but it was found neces- 
sary to make some extensions, which were 
undertaken and have now been completed. 

The building is a two-storey structure of 
concrete, with five large divisions and spacious 
galleries. 
and might be considered second to none of its 
kind in the colony. 

It commands a_ beautiful scenery, for 
though appropriately away from the dis- 
turbing elements of the business centre, it is 


perched on La Pique on the slope of the San _ 
Fernando hill, overlooking as it does, the 


principal business thoroughfare of the South- 
ern Borough, right on to the blue waters of the 
Gulf of Paria and the surrounding country on 
either side. 
thousand dollars ($10,000). 

At present graduates from Canadian Uni- 
versities are in charge of this excellent insti- 
tution, but we hope the day is not far distant, 
when one or more of our Indian girls, qualified 


It is a beautifully decorated school 


a 


The cost for building alone is ten — 


in the said institution, will be able to fill re- | 


sponsible positions as teachers in their Alma — 


Mater. 


It re-opens this month.” 


APRIL, 1921 


A MISSIONARY’S FIRST LETTER. 


Rev. B. D. Armstrong, recently appointed 
to our South China Mission, writes his first 
letter from the field, to the F.M. Office, Tor- 


onto. ; 
Canton, Cuina, Feb. 11, 1921. 
Dear Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


We arrived at Kongmoon a little earlier 
than expected. We were cordially weleomed 
by all the members of the mission, and spent 
a few days there as guests of Rev. and Mrs. 
MeKay before coming to Canton for language 
study. 

We were given glimpses of the various ac- 
tivities of the mission schools and the hospital. 
On Sunday Mr. McKay took me with him to 
the service in Kongmoon city. This was the 
first Chinese service I had ever attended, and 
to me it was very impressive. I felt deeply 
touched by the earnestness and eagerness of 
the people who were gathered there. 


Of course, in these days one hears a great 
deal about the need of workers in the foreign 
field, but it seems to me one has to come to 
the country to realize it fully. 

* co * 


Perhaps we in attendance at the language 
school see less of the great need than those 
actually engaged in the work, but one cannot 
even go out on the street without meeting 
those who are in need of being ‘‘ministered 
unto’? both in body and in soul. It is true, 
even here in the south, untouched by the ra- 
vages of the famine. It is true in this city of 
Canton with its missionaries and its churches, 
its hospitals and its schools. 

Perhaps I have too recently arrived to dis- 
course at length on conditions in China, but 
even the most unobservant could not refrain 
from contrasting what one sees here with 
conditions at home. 

One would be hard-hearted indeed not to 
feel the impulse to do his share in the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God in this land. 


So it is our prayer and hope, not only that 
we may be used in the Master’s service here 
in China, but that others may be led to see 
that this country offers an unsurpassed oppor- 
tunity for service. 


HOSPITAL WORK IN RUTLAM, 
CENTRAL INDIA. 


Of work in the Rutlam Hospital, Central 
India, Dr. Waters writes: 


“Christ considered the relieving of bodily 
ailments a definite part of His ministry. We 
have reason to believe that the sympathetic 
effort to relieve the bodily ailments makes a 
deep impression upon our patients, apart from 
the lessons taught them in the waiting-rooms. 

The attendance for 1920 in this one hospital 
was 6,100 new patients, the majority of whom 
were out-patients, sixty-two per cent. being 
women and children. 

Frequently the patients were accompanied 
by friends who also heard the gospel message, 
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and they learned to sing our Christian hymns. 

One woman, who is an ex-patient, continues 
to come to hear the preaching, bringing other 
women with her. A Hindoo lad also comes to 
the Compound, where he spends much time 
in reading and singing to the patients. 

The increase of industrial work in Rutlam 
brings us more accident cases. An injured 
woman was healed after a serious accident, 
and gave birth to a baby boy while in the 
hospital. Both she and her eldest son show a 
deep interest in the Gospel message, and the 
mother has since professed her faith in Christ. 


Eye-patients are also very numerous, small- 
pox being responsible for many sightless eyes, 
while granular lids work great havoc. We 
also have many patients of a shoemaker, who 
has a local, reputation as a bone-setter, in 
which he is not always successful ! 


A recent patient was a young prince, and 
also the little son of the Thakur of Shivgarh, 
who was brought to the hospital over sixteen 
miles of arocky road. The child made a good 
recovery under Mrs. Waters, and is now a 
happy baby. 

The majority of the people still refuse to 
have typhoid fever treated except with 
draughts of water in which pearls have been 
soaked. They eall it the Pearl Disease, from 
the small spots that appear on the chest. 


Many ex-patients and other non-Christians 
have made a contribution of $130 to the China 
Famine Fund. 


I have just visited a Mohammedan patient, 
who is recovering from tetanus, or lockjaw. 
The women of his household give all the credit 
to Christ, and declare that it is through His 
blessing that Ali Mohammed is recovering.’’ 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE 


The war has unsettled many habits. Works 
of necessity, more or less obligatory, diverted 
people from the quiet and worship of the 
Lord’s Day; and lax ways are easily learned. 

It is to be feared that Sunday is less re- 

lhgiously observed than it was in 1916. Games, 
harmless in themselves, are ostentatiously 
played on Sundays. Concerts, without even 
the pretence of being ‘‘sacred,’’ are taking the 
place of public worship, and public worship 
itself in some places is assuming the form of a 
popular entertainment. 
. Scotland was not made a great country by 
such methods. The iron in Scottish blood 
was nourished by seriousness and reverence, 
and nothing contributed more to form the 
national type than the observance of God’s 
Holy Day. 

Short-sighted indeed are the people—there 
are ministers among them—who advocate 
what is called “the Continental Sunday.’ 
Life is frivolous enough in these days of re- 
action, without parting with the few securi- 
ties that remain for thoughtfulness and the 
making of the soul.—Life and Work, of The 
Church of Scotland. 
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JAPANS’ TERRORISM OF KOREANS. 


In a recent letter, Rev. W. R. Foote, our 
missionary at Yong Jung, to the Koreans in 
Manchuria, China, who have emigrated across 
the line from Korea, by hundreds of thou- 
sands, gives some personal experiences, early 
in the present winter, of Japan’s cruelty to 
Christian Koreans, even on Chinese territory, 
where the Japanese troops have no right to 
be.— Ed. 

* * * 

“By November 2 the situation was one of 
such terror to the Koreans, partly on account 
of what the Japanese had actually done, and 
partly on account of the reports of what they 
proposed doing, that I called on the Com- 
mander of the forces, and asked him to grant 
me a passport that we might visit some con- 
eregations and study the Koreans. 

We thought it better to have permission to 
travel, from the Commander, as we were al- 
most sure to meet Japanese soldiers. He 
declined to help us, and said that he could not 
trust even his own soldiers and not take the 


responsibility of issuing a passport or any 


equivalent. . 

This showed two things: first, that although 
this is Chinese territory, and we have the 
proper passports, the Commander was op- 
posed to us leaving Yong Jung;—and second, 
the class of Japanese soldiers that have been 
let loose upon a defenceless people. 


During my talk with the Commander, a 
Japanese hewspaper reporter came in, and 
when I was through my interview with the 
Commander, he asked me into his office, 
which was in the same building. 


I told him what had happened at Kan 
Chang Am, as I wrote you in my last letter. 
He said he had never heard of it, and when I 
asked him what he thought of such cruelty, he 
replied that he thought the same as I did. 


Me Se 


The next day I kept an appointment with 
Captain Watanabe, the Chief of the Japanese 
Gendarmes. He brought up the matter of 
my information the day before to the reporter, 
and said the reporter had promptly told to the 
officers what I had said and that they imme- 
diately took the matter up and made ‘“‘an- 
nouncements.”’ 

He also said that my report concerning what 
the soldiers: had done at Kan Chang Am was 
the first information they had received. 


Captain Watanabe said, more than once, 
that he was sorry for what had taken place. 
This gave me the occasion to ask if he could 
assure me that the like would not be repeated 
in any other Christian village, but he gave no 
reply. 

He said that he would like to go with me to 
Kan Chang Am, but later in the day sent me 
word that he could not leave Yong Jung, so 
two Koreans went with me, one the elder of 
the village, who had lost two sons and a 
brother, and the other a young Christian who 
speaks Japanese. 
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As the pe ople x were destitute, at the appr roeent 
of winter, the missionaries sent by me materials 
for clothing, and money. One old lady had 
lost her husband, son and nephew—all the 
men in the family—and besides, her house, 
out-buildings, food, clothing and crop had 
been burned by the Japanese soldiers. 

She and her daughter-in-law had borrowed 
a hoe and had buried as well as they could, 
no 
coffin, no funeral. 


' People like these we helped in a small way, 
that they might face the beginning of a long, 
cold winter. I only stayed with them a few 
hours but went through the village and heard 
what the people had to say. The church was 
burned to the ground, but the mud walls of 
the two school buildings and nine houses were 
still standing in outline a few feet above the 
ground, increasing in vividness the picture of 
desolation. 


Everything had taken place much as I 


mentioned in my last letter, save that the © 


bodies of the thirty-one who were shot were 
burned in three different spots a few feet apart, 
and not all in two piles. I ttied to comfort 
and strengthen the people, and had worship 
with them. 
: * * * 
This was on the 6th inst. 
day, seventeen soldiers and three policemen 
visited the village. The terrified people, 
mostly women and children, saw them com- 
ing, and with a feeling of dread and horror, 
decided to stand their ground. 


_ The soldiers sent a messenger to a neighbor- — 
ing village from where six people had been 


shot, that a certain number of men were to 
come to Kan Chang Am immediately. 


ings. 


of the thirty-one shot a few days before, from 
the various graves and bring them to one 
place. Some had already been removed to 


the family burying-ground and were some ~ 


distance away. The day was cold and the 
ground white with snow, so that only thirteen 
of the charred remains were brought in. 


The remaining timbers in the destroyed — 4 


houses were gathered together to serve as 
fuel, the bodies were placed on top of vee 
and then more wood heaped over the bodies, - 
and the whole set on fire. 

1 * * 


The shivering and poorly-clad mourners — 
witnessed with aching hearts the re-burning — 


of their loved ones. To the Korean mind this 
‘was most repulsive and distressing, for, as a — 


people, they greatly reverence their dead and — 


have a tender affection for the departed. 
The widows were then called into a room, 


one-by-one and put through a rigid exami- ~ 
nation regarding their dead husbands and ~ 
Questions were also asked about the — 
visits of the missionaries, what they had said ? Gs i 


sons. 


how had they helped the people ? 


‘ % 4 » A 4 _ 


On the following 


ly. While = 
these men were on the way the soldiers began ~ 
razing the remaining walls of the burnt dwell- 


When the men arrived from the other vil- — 
lage, they were ordered to gather the bodies — 


9 


; 
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- They were made to promise that the bodies 
which had not been re-burned should never 
be uncovered and placed in a casket accord- 
ing to Korean custom, and that when the pre- 
sent fire died out—which was not until the 
next evening—the ashes should be all buried 
and after once covered, not uncovered. 

All the. answers were written down, and 
each woman was asked to put her seal to 
these that her answers were true and that she 
would obey instructions. 

The people were than all gathered together 


to listen to a defence and justification of all 


the cruelties that had been inflicted on the 
village. 

After this was over, the soldiers said they 
must return to Yong Jung and asked that two 
men go with them as prisoners. 

There seemed to be no young man to go, 
save the elder’s eldest son—the next two had 
been shot. He has not been released yet, and 
we do not know where he is. Sometimes our 
friends are supposed to be in prison and we 
find out later that they have been deported or 
done to death. 

The Commander’s refusal to help us to 
travel, and the ‘‘follow up”’’ visits of the police 
with their inhuman methods, to the places 
where we have been—these have caused us to 
halt for a few days and find out what the 
churches think about us itinerating. 


Under a separate cover I am sending a list 
of 32 places where the Japanese have terror- 
ized the villagers, and am mentioning the 
number of deaths and buildings burned in 
each. It is for the Koreans a veritable “reign 
of terror.” 


FAMINE SPINNING IN HONAN. 
By Mrs. J. A. Mowatt, HwatKkIna. 

The famine conditions at present prevailing 
have brought crowds of hungry women to the 
doors of the Hwaiking Industrial School, and 
the responsibility has been laid on us of find- 
ing something for them to do. 

The problem has always been to devise some 


_kind of coarse work for those women to do 


who are either too old, or too stupid, to under- 
take the fine embroidery, and at last we think 
we have it solved. 

When the Boys’ Primary School was turned 
into a Famine Refugee School for lads from the 
worst affected areas in Chiyuan, the boys 
spending half of their time learning to weave 
rugs, our opportunity for the women came, 
and we were able to promise that all who 
needed it could be supplied with spinning. 


We were surprised at the numbers who 
came. Snowy days, when the roads were in 
such a state that no Chinese woman ordinarily 
leaves her house if she can possibly help it, 
these poor hungry people came crowding to 
the compound in the hope of getting a little 


_ wool to take home to spin. 


One woman walked over ten miles with a 


baby in her arms, for the chance to make a 


_ few coppers. 
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One little girl arrived at our house early one 
morning asking for work, and telling us that 
she had not had anything to eat for four days. 


After a good breakfast, she was provided 
with work, and her case investigated. It 
proved only too true, and this is just a sample 
of many cases we have had to look after this 
year. 

In the autumn, Mrs. Reeds took over a 
number of the particularly needy cases, and 
has given them work at stripping chicken and 
goose feathers for pillows: At present forty 
ragged and tattered women, old and young, 
are engaged in this industry. 


One old lady is eighty years of age, and 
walked nearly seven English miles to get here, 
having had no food for several days. Two of 
the best workers hold their babies as they 
work. 

This industry is entirely self-supporting. 
With these two industries going, we feel that 
we can help many. 

* * * 


The Girls’ Primary School for children of 
the Industrial School women has been re- 
opened, and twenty-five little girls are now in 
attendance, studying during the forenoons 
and making lace during the afternoons, for 
which they receive their food. 


This also was a famine measure, for we did 
not feel we were in a position to give as much 
time to the oversight of it as we should, and 
under other circumstances would not have 
considered undertaking it at this time. 


Besides the regular classes held in the 
School, daily classes have been held in some 
of the homes of the women, and a surprising 
keenness has been shown by those in atten- 
dance, especially among the young girls. 

A beginning has been made in teaching the 
new Phonetic Seript. All the women have 
been given lessons in it, and fifteen can already 
read the primers and the Gospels. 


* * * 


An Anti-Footbinding Society was formed in 
the school after the women had heard a lecture 
from a delegate from Kaifeng. They were 
much impressed, and many joined, but unfor- 
tunately up to date, only six have come to the 
point of actually unbinding. Still it is a start, 
and, however small, it is hopeful. 


The sales of goods still keep up, and in fact 
are on the increase. On account of the fall in 
exchange during the last half of 1920, our 
hearts have been relieved from financial worry. 
The books show a considerable advance in 
funds, and we close the year with a cash 
balance. 

Sixty women have been in regular atten- 
dance in the Industrial School and one hun- 
dred and fifty others have been provided work 
in their homes. This holds out to them a 
definite prospect of being in a position to pull 
through to the end of the famine. 

Ten women have been baptized during the 
year, and a number of others are preparing 
with that end in view. 
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OUR SOUTH CHINA MISSION. 
As Seen by a Visitor. 
Dr. E. W. Kirk, M.B., F.R.C.S. 


Epvitor ReEecorp:— 

Knowing the generous support which so 
many of your readers give in contribution and 
prayer to the Canadian Presbyterian Mission 
in South China, and having been the priv- 
ileged guest, for some days, of Dr. and Mrs. 
J. A. McDonald and Miss Dulmage of that 
Mission, I would like to tell how the Kong- 
moon work and opportunity appealed to a 
visiting missionary from another field. 


The Mission Compound in its five acres, 
contains two schools, a hospital, a nurses’ 
home, three houses for the three mission 
families, and one for the lady missionaries. 


A fine view of the little town of Kongmoon- 
port, with the mission compound a prominent 
feature, is gained from a hill that rises just 
behind it. 


* * * 


The visitor is impressed with the tidy ap- 
pearance of the compound. The boys’ school 
has about 100, the girls’ 55, and as they be- 
come better known, the numbers are increas- 
ing. 

The Marion Barclay Hospital was well 
filled. The Chinese nurses, trained there by 
the missionary doctors, 
formed, and their happy enthusiasm and 
kindness in their work was good to see. 


Some of the patients were seriously ill;— 
a boy whose puffy face announced at once his 
disease as hookworm;—others recovering from 
operations and erateful for what fe been 
done. 


One woman, suffering from ries disease, 
preferred to go home to celebrate New Year 
rather than remain under hospital treatment, 
so typical a disappointment to a missionary 
doctor whose patience is often sorely tried by 
the impatience of patients. 


Six wee babies in the women’s ward were 
eared for better than they knew. 
* * * 


But what most impressed was not the neat 
compound and the careful laying of medical 
and educational foundations, but rather the 
wise emphasis of the missionaries on personal 
dealing in their work, individual interest, in 
the part of doctors and nurses in their sick 
“‘ouests.” 

This means that a patient cannot live long at 
Kongmoon without being influenced by the 
Gospel, and many within those hospital walls 
have learned the way of life. 

Following up the patients is near to the 
doctor’s heart, and a plan is devised whereby 
on the patient’s discharge from the hospital, a 
reply post-card is sent to the native preacher 
‘nearest that patient’s native village. 

This enables the mission to foster the in- 
terest already begun, and gain entrance to a 
Ha home, and a new village, a new centre of 
ight. 
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The influence of the mission and its mem- 
bers upon the little town of Kongmoon port is 
not unimportant. It counts for much in a 
foreign community, which has its licensed 
elub and many temptations to the foreign 
residents, to have in its midst these Canadian 
mission families with their unselfish lives and 
high ideals, and the regular Sabbath service 
by one of the missionaries. 


On Sunday we attended the Chinese service 
by the Chinese pastor. He is a good and 
gifted man. He told of the spiritually sick — 
who needed the Great Physician, and his clear 
and simple argument led up to his appeal, 
earnestly presented and fitted to help the 
congregation of Christians and non-Christians 
gathered in the little chapel. 


* * * 


It was a cold January day, a keen wind 
swept the port, with showers of driving rain, 
but from the hill-top near, the mission doctor 
pointed out to me the district of the mission’s 
work in words like these. 


“That canal leads to the old city of Kong- 
moon. There amongst the hills we can just © 
make out some of the old pawn-shop towers. 
There we have a dispensary twice a week 
when my Chinese doctor and I take it in turn 
to attend.” 


“That is the direction of Shek Kei, where 
Mr. McRae and Miss Reid are doing such 
good work in the schools, and in the homes of 
the people.” 

“Mr. McRae works with his little band of 
Christians. Sometimes they are  partially- 
trained evangelists, sometimes they are vol- 
unteers from the church membership, and it is 
by visiting in Christian and non-Christian 
schools—often by staying several days at a 
time with the villagers, that many points of 
contact are found—and many Christian foun-. 
dations laid.”’ 


~ 
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* * * 


So we talked of the work, and then the ~— 
doctor pointed out possible sites for the ex- — 
tension of the medical work and for the 
further development of the schools. 4 

It is good, thought I, and I wish the sup- 
porters could know more of what is going on ~ 
here. These are the days of the laying of 
foundations. The future is full of promise. 


AN ENTERPRISING MAHARAJAH. 


The gift of ten thousand acres of fine farm — 
land as a site for a demonstration farm and — 
agricultural college to teach modern methods ~ 
of agriculture among his subjects, has been — : 
offered by the Maharajah of Bikanir, North- ~ 
west India, to the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, U.S.A. 

Not only will the Maharajah give the land, 
but he offers to erect all buildings for the — 
mission station and college, pay all salaries 
of experts and missionaries, assume the entire — 
operating expenses of the institution, and do ~ 
all in his power to hasten the aceeptance of — 
his important offer.—Evzx. , 
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Young People’s Societies 


THE GREAF COMMISSION. 


Noah was given a Great Commission when 
he was charged to prepare an ark to the saving 
of his family and the human race. 


Abraham was given a Great Commission 
when he was ealled from Haran to Canaan to 
be the founder of a race: 


Moses was given a Great Commission when 
he was sent into Egypt to lead forth the 
Exodus. 

Canadians were given a Great Commission 
when they were sent forth to do their brave 
part in saving from despotic power, the free- 
dom of the world. 

* Eo oa 

But Greatest of all the Commissions our 
world has ever seen or heard is the “Great 
Commission’”’—‘‘Go ye therefore, make dis- 
ciples of all nations,’’ Matt. 28: 19. ‘“‘Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature,’ Mark 16: 15. 


It is a Great Commission in the authority 
that gives it—Jesus Christ. He had come 
into the world, taken upon Him our nature; 
God in human form. 


He had made atonement for our sin. He 
could now be true and just, and yet merciful, 
for He Himself ‘‘bare our sins in His own body 
on the tree,’ and could freely forgive; and now 
that He has finished that work He gives His 
last parting charge to those who had accepted 
Him as their Leader and Saviour—‘‘Go and 
‘tell to all the world the good news, that men 
may be saved from their sins. 


It is Great in the extent of its reach. All 
the world! Every creature! And it con- 
cerns every creature not merely for their short 
lives here but for all eternity. 


No other subject has the far-reaching extent 
of. this Commission. It is wide as humanity 
and long as eternity. 

It is a Great Commission in the motive that 
impelled it—‘‘He loved me and gave Himself 
for me,” and the same love impelled the charge 
to tell all men everywhere what He had done. 

It is a great Commission in the good that it 
brings where it is carried. Look at heathen 
lands, their cruelty, degradation and sin. 
Look at Christian lands, with all the ills that 
are found how great the safety, the kindness, 
the helpfulness, the good. 

It is a great Commission in the peace that 
it brings within to those who accept it. Witness 
the multitudes who have lived and died in 
peace, even amid much that was dark and 
hard. They had a peace that the world could 
not give nor take away. 

It is a great Commission, in that it tells of 
the only remedy for all the world’s ills. The 
world is restless. This Commission says to 
the world’s troubled waters, ‘‘Peace be still’’— 


and only as the world hears and heeds, will. 


unrest and strife cease. 


It is a Great Commission in what it has 
already done. Take all the charities, the 
hospitals, the care for others in their suffering 
of body or mind or estate; it is all the fruit of 
Christianity. 

It is a Great Commission in what it will do 
in the future, greater far than has yet been 
seen. 


It is a Great Commission in the assistance 
given in carrying it out. ‘All power is given 
unto Me.” “Go ye...... Lo I am with you.”’ 
Every one who humbly and honestly seeks to 
spread that Message, has Christ beside to 
guide and help. 

It is Great—in the obligation that rests upon 
every one to carry it out. Itis not toa few but 
to all, ‘“‘Let him that beareth say come.” 


It is a great Commission in the satisfaction 
that it gives to all who seek to earry it out. 
No work in life yields satisfaction so great or 
peace so sweet as that which, however small 
or humble it may seem, we seek to do for Him. 


This Great Commission needs men and 
women to carry it out. Christ’s Commission 
and Command is to all His followers; some to 
give their lives to it, others to help in sending 
them. 

This Great Commission is not merely a 
thing of the past, but ever-present. It is to 
His followers to-day as much as it was to the 
disciples long ago. It is to the young people 
who read these lines—‘‘Go ye,”’ either in per- 
son or help to send. 

* * * 

Time would fail to tell of all the greatness of 
that Great Commission, and so these thoughts 
are brought to an end with three suggestions: 


1. Let each of the young people reading 
these lines make sure that the offer of this 
Great Commission has been personally ac- 
cepted, Christ Himself accepted as Saviour 
and King. 


2. Let each one take some quiet hour and 
write out all the further things you can think 
of as to the greatness of this Great Com- 
mission, what it has done, what it can do, 
what it will do. 


3. Let each one carefully, prayerfully ask 
the personal question—‘‘What can I do to 
carry out this Great Commission ?’’ ‘‘What 
am I doing to carry it out?” “Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do in carrying it out ?” 


Satan that hath no right to the heart, would 
be content with a part of it; God, Who made 
it, will have either the whole or none—“My 
son, give Me thine heart.” 


The mist lies dim on the coming year, I 
know not the way to go; but my Captain 
standeth above the clouds—’tis enough for 
Him to know. ; 


Life and Work 


CHILD TRAINING AT HOME 
HABIT FORMATION 


By Pror. Outive RoBERtTs. 


Mothers are often heard to say, ‘‘My chil- 
dren have such untidy habits, and [I don’t 
seem to be able to break them. I talk all day 
long, but it doesn’t do any good.”’ 


No mother needs to endure her children’s 
untidy habits, or any other undesirable habits, 
if she goes about training in the right way, 
and is willing to take a little trouble to carry it 
out. 

* * * 


Four simple rules based on psychology, may 
serve to give such mothers an insight into the 
means of forming right habits. If carried 
out faithfully, these rules cannot fail to pro- 
duce results. 

First, decide for yourself what habit you 
wish toform. Then start enthusiastically and 
determinedly to break the old and launch the 
new one. 

Say to your children, 

‘‘Beginning to-day, we are all going to hang 
up our wraps, and put our books and rubbers 
in the proper places when we come home from 
school. Let’s see who remembers every time, 
and doesn’t have to have mother tell her once 
about it.” 

Arouse as much enthusiasm as you can 
about the matter. Be careful that you do 
not start to break and form anew too many 
habits at one time. Select one or two habits 
to work on, and keep at them until you are 
reasonably sure that they are well fixed. Then 


start on another. 
* * 


Second, permit no exceptions to occur after 
you have once started. No matter how good 
the intentions of the children are, they will 
lapse into the old ways after a few days. That 
is when you will have to work. You will find 
that eternal vigilance on your part will be the 
price of your children’s good habits. 

When Mary comes home in a hurry to go 
out to play, she will throw her books on the 
nearest chair. Don’t say, ‘“Oh, well, she is 
little, and it is hard to remember all the time. 
I'll let it go this time.” 

That is where you will fail. Even though 
Mary has already gone away to play, she 
should be called back immediately and told 
in a kind manner, “You forgot your books 
to-day. Put them away, and then you may 
20 to play.” 

One or two experiences of that kind will 
soon make Mary more careful. 

Third, repeat the desirable action as often 
as possible. We all know that the habit is 
most firmly fixed which we have been prac- 
tising longest. Seize every occasion to per- 
form the act which you wish to become a 


habit, and its acquisition will come all the 
sooner. 


Last of all, act, don’t:talk. As Professor 
James says, in his Talks to Teachers, “Don’t 
preach too much or abound in good talk in 
the abstract.” 


When Mary throws her coat on the floor and 
her rubbers in the middle of the hall don’t tell 
her that nice little girls don’t do those things, 
or that she is a careless girl and should know 
better, and a great deal more to that effect. 


Simply call her as soon as you discover what 
she has done, and tell her quietly and good- 
naturedly to put her things away 
ately, and then see that she does it. Such 
treatment as this is far more effective than: 
mere talking.—Am. Nat. Childgarden. 


THE SOLDIER-TITHER. 
A Story FRoM ALBERTA. 


He was from the north of Ireland, a modest, _ 


reticent young chap. There was nothing about 
him to attract attention. Even after he had 
been attending the church for a year or more, 
very few knew him. 

A family that sat in the gallery recognized 
that a certain young man was very regular 
and punctual at Sunday morning service. 


The treasurer had met him once or twice 
when he had come to him for envelopes and 
he often thought to himself how regular and 
generous was the offering. More than that 
no one knew. 

Then came the war, and as quietly as he had 
lived, he departed and some one discovered — 
and recorded his unit. 

The family in the gallery noticed that the 
young man wasn’t there. They guessed the 
reason and wished they had been more 
friendly. 

The treasurer noticed that envelope une 
no longer appeared on his weekly list. 
That was all. 


But one day the treasurer was surprised to 


get a letter from overseas addressed in a 7 


strange handwriting and within was an order 
for $20.00. He wondered where he had seen 
the name, and then he remembered it in con- 
nection with a certain envelope number. 


He was the only one on the long honor roll 


who had made such a contribution. As a A 


result, the managers heard about him and the 
Session talked about him. 

Then the war ended, the armistice was — 
signed, the boys came home and among them — 
our friend. Once more the seat in the gallery — 


was occupied; once more the envelope appears — _ 


regularly, and on three oceasions with it there 
have been extra amounts, totalling $210. 


‘‘You see I always believed in giving a tithe _ 


to the Church, but I got a bit behind and lam _ 4 
just catching up.” if 


immedi- 
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SATAN AND THE SALOON. 
Lerrer FRoM THE SALOON KEEPER. 


To His Satanic Masesty :— 
At Headquarters. 

Dear Str:—I have opened apartments fit- 
ted up with all the enticements of luxury, for 
the sale of rum, wine, gin, brandy, beer and 
all their compounds. 


Our object, though different, can be best 
obtained by united action. I therefore pro- 
pose a co-partnership. All I want of men is 
their money—all the rest shall be yours. 


Bring me the industrious, the respectable, 
the sober, and I will return them to you 
drunkards, paupers and beggars. 


Bring me the child and I will dash to earth 
the dearest hopes of the father and mother. 


Bring me the father and mother and [I will 
plant discord between them and make them 
a curse, and a reproach to their children. 


Bring me the young man and [ will ruin 
his character, destroy his health, shorten his 
life and blot out the highest and purest hopes 
of youth. 


Bring me the young woman and I will 
destroy her virtue and return her to you a 
blasted and withered thing, and an instru- 
ment to lead others to destruction. 


Bring me the mechanic and laborer, and 
his own money—the hard-earned fruit of toil 
—shall be made to plant poverty, vice and 
ignorance in his once happy home.. 


Bring me the professed follower of Christ 
and I will blight and wither every devotional 
feeling of his heart, and send him forth to 
plant infidelity and crime among men. 


Bring me the lawyer and the judge, and I 
will pervert justice, break up the integrity of 
our civil institutions, and the name of law 
shall become a hissing and a by-word in the 
‘streets. 

Bring me the minister of the Gospel, and 
I will defile the purity of the church and make 
religion a stink in the land. 

Awaiting your reply, 

lam yours truly, 
A SALOON KEEPER. 


SATAN’S REPLY. 
My Dear BrotTuEer:— 


I address you by this endearing appellation 
because of the congeniality of our spirit, and 
of the great work we are both engaged in. 


I most cordially accept your proposals. For 
five thousand years I have sought in vain for 
a man so fully after my own heart to do my 
work among men. 


I sent out the demon Murder and he slew 


a few thousand, most generally the helpless 
and innocent. But his mission was a failure. 


I bade my servant Lust go forth. He led 
innocent youths and beautiful maidens in 
chains, destroying virtue, wrecking happiness, 
blasting character, and causing untimely 
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deaths and dishonored graves. But even then 
many victims escaped through the power of 
God, my enemy. 

I sent out Avarice, and in his golden chains 
some were bound, but men soon learned to 
hate him for his meanness, and comparatively 
few fell by him. 


The twin sons, Pestilence and War, went 
forth, and famine stole behind them; but 
these slew indiscriminately the old and the 
young, men, women and children, the good as 
well as the bad, and heaven gained as many 
accessions as hell. 


In sadness my Satanic heart mourned over 
the probable loss of my crown and kingdom 
as I contemplated the tremendous strides 
which the Gospel of Christ was making in 
saving men from my clutches. But when I 
received your welcome letter I shouted till the 
welkin of hell rang again, “EUREKA, I have 
found him !’ 


My dear friend, I could have embraced you 
a thousand times. If you are combined all 
the qualifications of just such a friend and 
partner as I have long wished for, and in your 
business are all the elements of success. 


Only carry out your designs and you shall 
have money, though it be wrung from broken 
hearts of helpless women and from the mouths 
of innocent, perishing children. 


Though you fill the jails, work-houses and 
poorhouses, though you make murder, incest 
and arson to abound and erect scaffolds and 
gallows in every village, town and city, you 
shall have money. 


I will also harden your heart so that your 
conscience will. not trouble you. You shall 
think yourself a gentleman, though men and 
women, your victims, shall call you a demon. 
You shall be devoid of the fear of God, the 
horrors of the grave and the solemnities of 
eternity, and when you come to me, your 
work shall produce you a reward forever. 

Yours to the very last, 
LuciFER. 


Norte.—If I vote to license the saloon 


‘keeper I too become a partner in the business, 


authorizing Satan and Co. to carry it on, and 
becoming thus responsible for all the ruin that 
follows in its train. 


WHY I JOINED THE CHURCH. 
Because I wanted to burn the bridge behind 


me. I wanted to be an out and out Christian. 


I wished to leave the least possible opportunity 
to return to the world when the hour of temp- 
tation should come. 

By making a public avowal of faith in 
Christ, by being counted in among God’s peo- 
ple, and so surrounded and supported by 
Christian sympathy and love, I felt that my 
Christian life and character would be made 
stronger, and my influence with others more 
helpful than would have been the case, had 
I been satisfied with secret discipleship. And 
I have not been disappointed.—Exz. 
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HOW SOULS ARE WON. 


The reason the missionary loves, with such 
passionate devotion the people among whom 
his lot is cast is partly because he knows 
them, partly because he is pouring out his 
life in service and sacrifice for them, but 
more than all because Christ has put that 
love into his heart. 


When the eall comes, no young woman 
need fear to respond for fear she will not love 
the people she goes to help and save. 


Many a young missionary has gone forth, 
not because she loved the Chinese or the 
Japanese or the Indians, but only because she 
loved Christ. 


She has gone from a conviction of duty and 
responsibility towards a lost world, and she 
has found love waiting for her at her journey’s 
end. It is one of the compensations of the 
missionary. 

A missionary with love in her heart has the 
best key to the hearts of the people. ‘‘Thou 
hast loved my soul from the pit of corruption.”’ 

When it is impossible to teach a soul, or 


reason a soul, or convince a soul out of the 
dark pit, the love of Christ in the missionary’s 
own heart can draw it into the light of day.— 
Medical Missions. 


SCATTERED BEAUTY. 


My little boy was devoted to his Sabbath 
School teacher. 

“Tom,’’ I asked him one day, ‘‘why do you 
love Miss Anderson so much ?”’ 

“She is so beautiful, father,’’ answered 
Tom. 

“Well, Tom, I never thought her very 
beautiful, although I know how good she is. 
Do you think her eyes are beautiful ?”’ 

“No, not very.”’ 

“Her nose, Tom, is that beautiful ?”’ 

“No, I don’t think so, father,’ Tom an- 
swered, evidently puzzled now. 

“Ts it her mouth, Tom, or her complexion?”’ 
Again Tom answered, ‘‘No.”’ 

“Well, then, what is beautiful about her, 
Tom ?” For I saw he had not yielded his 
contention. 

““T don’t know, father. There is something 
beautiful about Miss Anderson.”’ 


Then Tom’s eyes lighted up. “It isn’t her 
eyes, nor her complexion, nor anywhere else; 
it’s just scattered all over her !’ 


_ Beauty scattered all over her, yet not a 
single beautiful feature! I saw what Tom 
meant. He was right. The only true beauty 
is after all that which can not be said to be in 
any part, but is scattered all over us. True 
fragrance is that which goes ‘over all the 
house,”’ as it did from Mary’s alabaster box. 


And this is the beauty of Christian char- 
acter. We are not perfectly good, nor per- 
fectly true always, nor perfect in prayer, nor 
complete in holiness—but every real Christian 
has about him or her a beauty like Miss An- 
derson’s “‘seattered all over us.”’—Ez. 


* 


WOMEN AND CIGARETTES. 


Cigarette manufacturers, it is sald, are . 
making strenuous efforts through a skilfully. 


conducted propaganda, to cultivate cigarette 
smoking among women. 

Statements are being made in some of the 
newspapers that the practice is becoming com- 
mon among society women. 

The way these notices appear looks very 
much as if they are sent out by those who 
send out advance notices about fashions in 
women’s dress. 


It is sincerely to be hoped that women -will | 


not allow themselves to be led into a practice 
that will be so degrading to them. 


But the question that interests us is what 
argument men who smoke can use against 
smoking by their wives, daughters, sisters or 
aria pr gaan “The Presbyterian of The 

outh.”’ 


* j* * 


We would like to answer that question in 
two ways :— 

First, by saying that the man who smokes 
has no right to find fault with wife, daughter, 
sister or sweetheart for doing likewise; and 
secondly, by saying that however far short 
men may come of life’s highest and purest and 
cleanest and best ideals, they look up to 


women to maintain, in some measure, these 


ideals. 

Further, that the women have even more to 
do than the men with shaping the ideals of the 
next generation, One of the world’s saving 
features is that women, on the whole, have 
not failed to maintain this higher standard of 
purity in life. ; 

And now ‘‘the question that interests us, is” 
if, with the women, on the whole maintaining 
this higher standard of purity in life, the men 
are what they are, what would the men be, 
and what would Society be, if women abdi- 
cates this her throne, and, as daughter, sister, 
sweetheart, wife and mother, and when nurs- 
ing and rearing her children, moulding their 
characters, lives and destinies, she smokes her 
cigs. and swaggers and swears and swigs as 
men too often do.—Ed. 


“LIKE AS A FATHER PITIETH.”’ 


O young pastor, preach the love of God. 
Present Him as more faithful than the best 
father that ever breathed. 

A man one day said to me: ‘I was some- 
what wild as a lad, and left home with none 
too good a record. 

‘“My veering to better things began when 
I left the family door, for, as he said ‘good- 
bye,’ my father added: ‘Son, wherever you 
go, and whatever you do,remember that you 
are always welcome here. If you are sick or 
penniless, come home.’ 

‘““‘That broke my stubborn heart. It was 
the turning point of my life.’ — 

The prodigal son was a son even in the far 
country. He needed only to come to himself 
and come home.—Byron H. Stauffer. 
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THE MONEY TEST. 


Many a man’s professions of devotion to 
God sound well until his pocket-book speaks; 
and then comes disillusion. The man’s voice 
is like a trumpet, but his pocket-book has only 
a whisper. His prayers are fine, but his pay- 
ing is contemptible. 

If talking counts, he will have a front seat 
in the Kingdom, but if giving counts he will 
barely get inside the gates. What is wrong ? 
Is he a hypocrite, or simply deceived ? 


From what we know of men we believe that 
he is probably a genuine Christian, but through 
lack of definite teaching he has failed rightly 
to understand the privilege and duty of a 
Christian man in regard to Christian giving. 


His money remains outside the circle of his 
Christianity simply because he has never 
thoroughly understood the all-embracing 
character of that Christianity, and it is the 
Church’s business, very lovingly but_ very 
plainly, to point out to him that he is simply 
_a steward of God’s bounty, and is directly re- 
sponsible to his God for all his expenditures 
_ and investments. 

* * * 


This truth is very widely ignored. A man 
builds for himself a new house for $10,000; 
and he gives $10 to missions. A woman pays 
$15 for a pair of shoes, and gives $5 to con- 
vert the world. A man pays $200 a year to 
run his ‘‘Ford,’”’ and pats himself on the back 
because he pays half that amount to the 
Chureh. And we haven’t waked up to the 
fact yet that we are playing with our religion. 


Money will not convert the world or re- 
generate society or bring in the Kingdom of 
God; but the giving of our money may save 
ourselves from the curse of covetousness, and 
avert the hardening of heart that too often 
: accompanies prosperity, and it may prevent, 
in some degree, our increase in wealth from 
demoralizing our homes, debasing our chil- 
dren, and destroying our own intimate com- 
munion with God. 


* * * 


Let us make no mistake in this matter ! 
If we refuse to recognize our wealth as God’s 
trust, and regard it as our own, we cannot 
avert spiritual decadence. 


Not for His own sake, but for ours, did God 
lay upon us this duty of stewardship, and the 
man who refuses to recognize it sins against 
his own soul and strikes a deadly blow at his 
own peace and happiness. 


One of the fatal mistakes of prosperous 
times is to imagine that the selfish investment 
and the selfish expenditure of growing wealth 
means additional happiness. A thousand il- 
lustrations all round us refute this belief. 


Happiness comes from increasing wealth 
only as that wealth is used in unselfish service 
to humanity. God’s law of stewardship was 
meant to help humanity at large, but it was 
also meant to protect a man from his own 
meanness.—The Christian Guardian. 
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THE EVERY-MEMBER CANVASS. 


The first and great reason for it is that it 
gets results. 


One particular church has been having the 
every-member canvass for six years. The 
givings for benevolence have steadily grown:— 
1915, $1,534;—1916, $2,832;—1917, $3,358; 
—1918, $4,158;—1919, $5,131;—1920, $6,578. 
At the same time local support has kept pace. 

Another church began the every-member 
canvass about two years ago. In eight years, 
1912—1920, self-support increased from $6,900 
to $14,299, and missionary and benevolent 
giving from $1,800 to $7,124. 


There are churches in the same Presbytery 
which have been home mission churches for 
years, constantly receiving aid, which have 
become self-supporting through the putting 
on of an effective every-member canvass. 


Pastors ought to be the most enthusiastic 
of the supporters of this new system of fi- 
nance, because it invariably eventuates in 
larger incomes. 

The churches above mentioned are not 
wealthy; they represent the average church 
of city and country. These remarkable re- 
sults prove what can be done when a mul- 
titude of small gifts are systematically sought 
and gathered in. 


If it is the business of the whole Church 
to give the whole Gospel to the whole world, 
then it is somebody’s business to see that the 
whole Church is squarely faced with its obli- 
gation and opportunity. Some one must lead 
in the marshaling of the forces of the Church to 
occupy the world field. 


The pastor is the logical leader. If he will 
inform himself of the ‘‘what’’ and the ‘“‘why’’ 
and the “how” of the Every-Member Can- 
vass, and go before his officers with enthusi- 
asm and energy and patience, he can secure 
their co-operation. 


One thorough trial will convince the most 
skeptical, and after that the pastor can go 
about his spiritual work and the men will see 
to the finances. Show them the way and they 
will follow it. 


There are other reasons for it. It develops 
a sense of responsibility and distributes it 
among a widening group. It divides the bur- 
dens of a pastor and trains many men to work 
for the kingdom. It promotes the mutual 
acquaintance of the members of a church and 
makes the ‘‘communion of saints’? more real. 
It often holds the straying to the fold and 
sometimes brings back the wandering. 

Besides all these things, as stated at the 
outset, it gets results. It has been found to 
be the easiest, happiest way to support the 
church in the community and to spread the 
Gospel throughout the world.—A bridged. 


Liberal theology is an effort to reach heaven 
by some other route than the Ten Command- 
ments. 


As we live for others, life is long; as we live 
for self, it is vain. 
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HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF: IT? 


My Dear SEvVENS TO SEVENTEENS:— 

Have you ever thought of this fact, that you 
are now living the most important ten years 
of your lives ? 

You think, and plan, and hope for what you 
will be and do bye and bye. That is well. 
But you are doing now things more important 
than you will ever do bye and bye, for you 
are now shaping the men and women who will 
be and do those things bye and bye. 

You are now shaping yourselves, and on 
that shaping will depend what you are and 
do bye and bye. 

A boy plans to build a boat, and gets to 
work at it. While doing so he fancies what 
fine times he will have when he gets it built; 
how he will row and sail and do great things. 

But the building is the most important 
time ! On the building will depend the boat. 
If poorly builded it will leak and sink, and 
then no sailing for Jack, or worse, sailing to 
the bottom. 


* *k * 


You read of men who have made good; 
who have been farmers,* stock-raisers, me- 
chanics, engineers, sailors, soldiers, inventors, 
manufacturers, merchants, financiers, lawyers, 
doctors, statesmen, ministers, missionaries, 
etc., and you say—I would like to be a man 
like that, or better. 

But what you will be or do when you grow 
up depends upon what you make yourself now. 

You read of men who, make great invest- 
ments of money, control great interests, and 
you think that some day you too will do like- 
wise. 

Have you ever thought that you are now 
making a bigger investment than ever you 
ean make in later life. 

Then you can only invest a little money, 
or the influence that money gives. But now 
you are investing your life, putting it out to 
interest, and in proportion to the way you use 
it now wil] it yield you returns ever after. 

You hear a man making a great speech, 
and you resolve that some day you will do 
the same. You see a deft workman. He 
handles his tools with skill and turns out 
wonderful things. You dream of doing the 
same. It all depends very largely upon the 
habits you form from seven to seventeen. 

If you now take care of your health, not by 
coddling, but by avoiding indulgence of your 
appetites, going to bed early, getting plenty of 


good sound sleep, and taking hold of good, 
straight, hard work as you have a chanee, you 
will have good strong bodies and clear, strong 
minds that will enable you to do things bye 
and bye. 

* * * 


f 


If you tackle your lessons with a will and a 
grip, as you would tackle another boy at foot- 
ball or wrestling, you will be able to tackle 
things that come when you are men, and to 
overcome them. sie 

If you love now to have a good time, shirk 
work, spend in sport all the time and money 
you can spare or get, then you will have a 
flabby purpose and will when you grow up, and 
never amount to much in life. 

If you keep a clean, pure mind now you will 
be a clean, strong man. If you revel in dirty 
thoughts or talk or stories or pictures, you 
will be a low-lived, dirty man. The habit 
formed will remain. 

If you fib now, the habit will continue and 
grow. If the boy fibs the man will lie and 
neither boy nor man ean fib without being 
found out and men will not trust him. 

If you forget God now, keep away from that 
Best of Fathers and Friends, then you are 
liable to go through life in the same way, and 
it is a sad case when life’s dark times come, 
not to have that Father and Friend beside 
you. 

* * * 


All the good and great things in the world 
a few years hence will be done by the sevens 


to seventeens of to-day, and these sevens to- 


seventeens are now deciding what part they 
will have in the doing of those things. 

All our farms and shops and factories, all 
our ships and trains, all our schools and Sab- 
bath Schools, all our churches, all our chari- 
ties and missions, a few years hence will be in 
the hands of the sevens to seventeens of to- 
day, and these sevens to seventeens are to- 
day deciding how those things in the future 
will be done. 


These years you are now living are the ~ 


ereatest, most important you will ever see, for 


you are now shaping all your later years, and __ 


“Don’t you forget it.” 


Shape these young years grandly and well. 


Take Jesus Christ as your pattern and guide. 


Look to Him for strength to be like Him. 
Trust Him with yourselves, your lives, your 


all, and He will never fail you. 


~ 
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- BOYS IN INDIA AT SCHOOL. 
By Rev. R. A. Krne, Our Missionary 


Let us get acquainted with the Indian boy. 
It is seven o’clock in the morning, but you had 
better put on your sun helmet as we cross from 
the college to the school. 

The boys are lined up outside and are being 
marched into their different classes. Just like 
Canada, you say. 

But take a good look at the boys. Most of 
them are ‘“‘bare-foot.’’ ‘“‘Poverty,’’ you say, 
of course, having read the Recorp and East 
and West. 

- But not necessarily poverty. Look at that 
boy’s ankles. What is that band of white 
metal ? An anklet of silver! 

Look at that other boy’s wrists, each with 
yellow bracelets as thick as a lead pencil. 
Crude in workmanship they look, but that 


yellow metal is pure gold. The fathers of these 


two boys are wealthy merchants. 


We discourage this display of precious 
metals, for there are many boys in the school 
whose fathers are not wealthy merchants. 
Moreover, it lays the boys open to very griev- 
ous assault. 

I do not think it has ever happened to any 
of our boys, but often one reads in the news- 
papers of children being way-laid and robbed 
of their jewelry. It must happen very fre- 
quently in India. 


* * * 


. However, to come back to the school, you 
must not think that because a boy is “‘bare 
foot’’ he is/ therefore poor. In his house no 
one wears shoes or boots. 


When his father goes out he may slip his 
feet into a pair of flapping Indian shoes with 


turned up toes, but he steps.out of them when 


he returns and before crossing the threshold. 
His wife does the same, if ever she goes out. 


And young Ram Narayan cannot be bo- 
thered with them at all. Later he may adopt 
English boots to satisfy a little pride at the 
expense of a great deal of discomfort. 


. I wonder where they gét them,—huge lum- 
bering, unpolished things. Usually they are 
worn without socks. When socks are also 
adopted, they are sure to be out at the heels. 

The boys are really much more comfortable 
without the footgear they usually get hold of, 
and much more sprightly. See them at a 
football match. Before half-time they have 
discarded their impediment behind the goal, 
and go in to win. 

The other year the Durand All-India foot- 
ball trophy was won by a Bengali team against 
the pick of the Kuropean Regiments. :They 
won in bare feet ! 

* * * * 


But we had better get in out of the sun. 


All our teachers are men, right down to the 
lowest class. The young women of India 


_ mostly marry early and have babies—and that 


ends teaching. 
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In the Girls’ Schools they may still be em- 
ployed, bringing the babies with them. But 
I should not like to try the experiment here. 

At the same time I believe it would be all 
to the good if in our primary classes we had 
as teachers of the boys, young women of the 
right kind. 

And what are they busy at, sitting there at 
their desks or on the floor? Just what the 
Canadian boy of the same age is busy at, so 
he will not want to hear much about that. 

“Multiplication is vexation, 
Division’s twice as bad,”’ 
in India, Canada, and the world over, for they 
must learn these things as well as their Bible 
lessons to make them useful Christian citizens. 


SAYINGS BY NOTED MEN. 
“The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church.’”’— Tertullian. 


“Better wear out than rust out.’’—Bishop of 
Cumberland. 


““Hternal vigilance is the price of liberty.’’— 
John Curran. 


“England expects every man to do his 
duty.”’—Lord Nelson. 

“One example is worth a thousand argu- 
ments.”’—William Gladstone. 

“T would rather be right, than President.’’ 
—Henry Clay. 


““God’s in His heaven, all’s right with the 
world.’’—Browning. 


“Be sure you are right, then go ahead.’’— 
David Crockett. 


‘“‘Hold the fort, for I am coming.’’—General 
Sherman. 

“IT propose to fight it out on this line, if it 
takes all summer.’’—General Grant. 


“Tell your master that if there were as 
many devils at Worms as tiles on its roof, I 
would enter.— Martin Luther. 


“The world is my parish.’”’—John Wesley. 


‘‘Words are good when backed up by deeds, 
and only so.’’—Theodore Roosevelt. 


PURPOSING AND DOING. 


We shall do so much in the years to come, 

. But what have we done to-day ? 

We shall give out gold in a princely sum, 
But what did we give to-day ? 

We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 

We shall plant a hope in place of fear, 

We shall speak with words of love and cheer, 
But what have we done to-day ? 


We shall be so kind in the afterwhile, 
But what have we been to-day ? 
We shall bring to each lonely heart a smile, 
But what have we brought to-day ? 
We shall bring to truth a grander birth, 
And to steadfast faith a deeper worth, 
We shall feed the hungering souls of earth, 
_ But whom have we fed to-day ?—Ez. 
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THE PRICE OF A DRINK. 


Ten cents a glass! Does anyone think 

Ten cents is really the price of a drink ? 
‘“Ten cents a glass,”’ I hear some one say, 
“Why, that isn’t very much to pay.”’ 

Not much, indeed; ’tis a very small sum 

You are passing over ’twixt finger and thumb. 
And if that were all you gave away, 

It wouldn’t be very much to pay. 


The price of a drink! Let him decide 

Who has lost his courage and hope, and pride, 
And lies a groveling heap of clay, 

Not far removed from a beast to-day. 


The price of a drink! Let that one tell 
Who sleeps to-night in a murderer’s eell, 
And feels within ‘him the fires of hell, | 
Honor and virtue, love and truth, 

All the glory and pride of youth, 

Hores of manhood, respected name, 
High endeavor and noble aim— 

These are the treasures thrown away 

As the price of a drink, from day to day. 


Ten cents a glass! How Satan laughed, 
As over the bar the young man quaffed 
The beaded liquor; the demon knew 
The terrible work that drink would do; 
And ere the morning the victim lay 
With his life-blood swiftly ebbing away: 
And that was the price he paid, alas ! 
For the pleasure of taking a social glass. 


Ten cents a glass! Oh, if that were all, 

The price would then indeed be small ! 

But the money’s worth is the least amount 

We pay; and whoever will keep account 

Will learn the terrible waste and blight 

That follows the deadly appetite. 

Ten cents a glass! Does anyone think 

Ten cents is really the price of a drink ? . 
—A dapted. 


HELPING THE BOY. 


He is ‘“‘only a boy” to most folks, a plain, 
common-sense farmer boy. His toes may be 
sticking out of his shoes. His nose may be 
blue and cold, but wrapped up in that boy are 
possibilities that no man can estimate. 

Sound the boy right and see what he can 
tell you of the every-day life of the farm— 
you who think of him as “‘only a boy.”’ 

You and he will not be together long before 
he will astonish you by his knowledge of the 
birds, flowers, plants and crops of the farm. 

He knows the whereabouts of every wood- 
chuck hole within a range of two miles; if there 
is a bee tree anywhere around, trust him to 
locate it for you; he can tell you when to trap 
the wild creatures of forest, field and stream. 

And he knows men, knows them clear down 
into their hearts, far better than you do. 

The chances are he could tell you, if he 
would, just what your worth is to the com- 
munity and what people are saying about you. 

To-morrow you will be leaning on this boy 
of yours. Are you making him strong against 
that day ?—“‘ The Canadian Woodman.”’ 


COMMON DAYS. re 


One of the chief dangers of life is trusting 
oceasions. We think that conspicuous events, 
striking experiences, exalted moments have 
most to do with our character and capacity. 

We are wrong. Common days, monoto- 
nous hours, wearisome paths, plain old tools, 
and every-day clothes tell the real story. 
Good habits are not made on birthdays, nor 
Christian character at the new year. 

The vision may dawn, the dream may 
waken, the heart may leap with a new in- 
spiration on some mountain-top, but the test, 
the triumph, is at the foot of the mountain, 
on the level plain. 

The workshop of character is everyday life. 
The uneventful and commonplace hour is 
where the battle is won or lost. 

Thank God for a new truth, a beautiful 
idea, a glowing experience; but remember that 
unless we bring it down to the ground and 
teach it to walk with feet, work with hands, 
and stand the strain of daily life, we have 
worse than lost it, we have been hurt by it. 

A new light in our hearts makes an occasion; 
but an occasion is an opportunity, not for 
building a tabernacle and feeling thankful and 
looking back to a blessed memory, but for 
shedding the new light on the old path, and 
doing odd duties with new inspiration. 

The uncommon life is the child of the com- 
mon day, lived in. an uncommon way.— Dr. 
Maltbie D. Babcock. 


SHALL WE PRAY FOR HEALTH 
FOR THE SICK ? 
By Dr. Lyman ABBOTT. 
I was once asked to call upon a sick lady 


~ whose physician had sent me word that she | 


could not recover. Overwhelmed by a sud- 
den and great sorrow, she was dying of a 
broken heart. 

As I entered her room she met me with a 
submissive smile and said, “I hope I am re- 
signed.”’ 


My reply to her was: ‘‘You have no right. 


to be resigned. You have no right to die. It 
is wicked for you to die. It is your duty to 
get well; your duty to your husband and 
children. You have no right to leave them.” 

The shock startled her, gave her a new view 
of the situation, awoke in her a sense that it 
was worth while for her to live, and aroused 
in her a purpose to live. 
~ Less than two weeks later I met her at the 
sea-shore in recovering health, and she lived 
for ten years or more thereafter. 

I did not suspend the operation of any 
physical law, and yet I was the means of her 
recovery. 

- If a human spirit can do this for another 
human spirit, why shall I doubt that the 
Divine Spirit can do as much or more ? 

The notion that we cannot pray to God be- 
cause He will not set aside His laws to grant 
our request, if carried to a logical conclusion, 
would prevent our calling in a doctor in case 
of sickness or ‘asking a friend for counsel in 
case of perplexity.—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


Forestall 
Colds, 
Chills and 


Influenza 


Take 


BOVRIL 


Use. Bovril int. your 
cooking. It flavours, en- 
riches, nourishes more. 


The Body-building Power of Bovril has been 

proven by independent scientific experiments 

to be jrom 10 to 20 times the amount of 
Boovril taken. 


LIQUOR INTERESTS AND THE 
CITY PRESS. 


The liquor interests in Canada centre chiefly 
in the cities. The newspapers with largest 
circulation are in the cities: 

Some of these papers do not favor the drink 
traffic, some do. To what extent, if any, the 
latter is due to the influence of the liquor in- 
terests, its advertising patronage, etc., is 
known to the papers themselves, 

But the point to note is that when any of 
the great city papers oppose prohibition, it is 
well to remember that the reasons given may 
not be facts. Strong drink sometimes makes 
men ‘‘see things’’ even when they do not drink 
it. Concerning this, the ‘‘Dearborn I ndepend- 
ent’’ says:— 

‘Tf one confines his reading to the New York 
press, he is very likely to become imbued with 
the idea that prohibition has been an utter 
failure in America. These newspapers say 
that it is and will continue to be a failure. 

“They admit complacently that they do not 
believe the laws regarding liquor will ever be 
enforced, and in their comments on the sub- 
ject and the encouragement which they give 
the lawbreakers make it very evident that 
they hope this lawlessness will prove to be 
such a problem that the United States will 
surrender in disgust to the criminal interests. 

“On the other hand, one may find in the 
smaller newspapers of the country the chap- 
ters of a far different story. From reading 
these it becomes evident that whereas all New 
York sees is the violation of the law, there are 
other parts of the United States which find 
that prohibition has brought many blessings.”’ 


MADE IN CANADA 


GOOD 
AS 
GOLD 


WHITE 
AS 
e SNOW 


WABASSO 


Have you used- 
WABASSO SHEETINGS 
WABASSO SHEETS 
WABASSO CIRCULAR 
PILLOW COTTONS 
WABASSO SLIPS 
WABASSO PIQUES 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET 
ONCE USED ALWAYS USED 


-THE WABASSO COTTON COMPANY, LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC 


WABASSO CAMBRICS 
WABASSO LONGCLOTHS 
. WABASSO NAINSOOKS 
WABASSO VICTORIA 
LAWNS 
WABASSO REPPS 


Ww hat we get from God in 1 private wears well 
in public. 


Kindness is the key to the human heart the 
world over. . 


The first act of Christian obedience is to 
come to Christ. 


There will be a last tear to the saint, but 
never a last joy. 


Exercise your graces or Satan will exercise 
your corruptions. 


We are not saved by our act of faith, but 
by our object of faith. 

Of two physical evils choose the least, but 
of two moral evils choose neither. 


_ If religion has done nothing for your temper, 
it has done nothing for your soul. 


We should have more joy in our lives if we 
had more gratitude in our hearts. 
_ Young manhood is open to appeal when it 
is an appeal to heroism and sacrifice. 

The only way to break with Satan is for 
you to do the breaking. He never will. 


He that cannot forgive others breaks the 
bridge over which he must pass himself. 


Gold is good in its place; but living, patriotic 
men are better than gold.—J. R. Lowell. 

There is a great difference between being 
afraid of God and having the fear of God. 


What we are is the result of the free choice 
of good and evil we have made through life. 

The world looks not at your faith, but at 
the kind of life your faith causes you to live. 


It is not true to say that the only way of 
serving God is to serve man. That cuts out 
worship. 


If your religion does not change you for the 
better, you had better change your religion for 
a better. 


Christianity has nothing to fear and infi- 
delity nothing to hope from the march of 
intellect. 


No one can neglect to do what he believes 
to be right without doing what he believes to 
be wrong. 


The world’s best work has been done by 
those who with difficulty found time for it in 
crowded lives. 


The influence of a good deed is great upon 
the world, but the reflex influence upon the 
doer is a priceless thing. 


Racived 
of my life.—Jonathan Edwards. 


Christ, in choosing his disciples, did not 


never to do eer ‘which i oN 
should be afraid to do if it were the last how ay 


look for men without defects, but for men Ay 


who were willing to follow Him. 


Try to do to others as you would have them 
do to you, and do not be discouraged if they 


fail sometimes.—Charles Dickens. __ Wy 


An old minister wrote to a young minister: 
‘It is better for your people to love your heart 
than for them to admire your head.” 

My life is a brief, brief thing, I’m here for 
a little space, ‘but while I stay, I’d like, if I 
may, to brighten and better the place. 


‘Tt, is not the fact that a man has ene 
which keeps him from the Kingdom of heaven 
—but the fact that the riches have him. 

The reputation you have been a lifetime in 
earning, you can throw away in &@ moment 
—unless it happens to be a bad reputation. 


The years glide by; stand strong and true; 
the good thou canst do, quickly do! Let gentle 
words soothe woe and pain, we shall not pass 
this way again. 


Don’t be content with doing only your 
duty. Do more than your duty. It’s the 


horse who finishes a neck ahead who wins the {i} 


race.—Andrew Carnegie. 


- To do wrong is to inflict the surest injury 
on our own peace. 


violate any moral obligation. 


No enemy ean do us equal - 
harm with what we do ourselves when we 


Usurious money lenders are a curse to the 


farmers of India. Missionaries have started , 
co-operative credit societies to enable the 
Christians to become independent. 


If we should sweep intemperance out of 
our country, there would be hardly poverty 


enough left to give healthy exercise to our { 


charitable impulses.—Phillips Brooks. 


Are 


medical missions worth while ? 


200,000 patients are treated annually, and 


nohe go away without having heard the 


Gospel. 


How ean the Christian Churches best sub- > 
By mag- | 


serve the welfare of the nation ? 
nifying their office in the promotion and 


maintenance of vital spiritual power.—Ea- ' 


President Wilson. 


Burglary in Arabia is punished by tying | f 


the thief to a post and whipping him to death. 
As a result, the crime is almost unknown. AY 
purse dropped in the road will be turned in 
with contents intact to the chief. 


Liss 
the twenty mission hospitals of Korea over — 
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“THE OFFICIAL MONTHLY RECORD OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


FIRST THINGS FIRST. 


Beast, bird, reptile, insect, all ‘“‘lower’’ animal life, puts first 
things first, fulfils its destiny. ‘‘Man’s chief end is to glorify _ 
God.’’ He alone, of all that lives, doesnot always fulfil his ‘‘ chief 
end’’ by putting ‘‘first things first.’’ 


The first thing for all is to be ‘‘reconciled to God,’’ to yield 
heart and life to Him, to take Jesus Christ as a Friend to love, a 
Saviour to trust, and a Sovereign to obey. ‘‘Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His Righteousness.”’ 


The first thing for parents is to train their children to realize 
God’s presence as their Heavenly Father and Friend. It is duty 
to feed and clothe their bodies, and to train and educate their 
minds, but first and most important is it to shape their im-= 
mortal spirits for an immortal destiny. 


The first thing for the young, starting in life, is to take 
Christ as Pattern, Leader, Controller and Guide in that life. 
The choice of a path through life, work, trade, profession, is 
important; but most important of all is it to have Christ in that 
path. With Him all will be well, without Him ill, in any path. 


The first thing in business is to be right. Business must 
““nay’’ teocarry on. But the first thing is not ‘‘ Will it pay ?”’ but 
“Is it right ?’’ If not, it can never ‘“‘pay.’’ ‘‘What shall it profit 
a man if he should gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?’’ 


The first thing in school is the moral and spiritual impress 
made upon the child; the sense of honour, truth and right. No 
matter how he may advance the pupils, if the teacher’s moral 
impress upon them be not for the better he comes short. 


The first thing in public life is the welfare of the country. 
The legislator who makes that welfare secondary, in any way, to 
his personal interests betrays his trust. 


The first thing in the Church is not to solve social, political, 
or economic problems, but to save men and women and chil- 
dren from sin; and saved men and women will make a better 
social order, a better world. First things first [—E.S. 
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Boys prepared for 


The Report for 1920 


of fie Great-West Life Aaearaiice 
Company is now in print, and will 
be mailed to any interested per- 


son on request. 


It records a year of remarkable 
success—success founded upon 


twenty-eight years of remarkable 
Results to Policyholders 


Over $256,850,000 of Insurance 
is now held in force by 


The Great-West Life Assurance Co. 


Department ‘* R”’ 


HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG 


THE FIRST THINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


“STATED JIN THE KoRM OF QUESTION AND 
Prof. R. E. Welsh, M.A., D.D. 
Panhehed by the Religious Tract Society, 
London. 

This booklet of 30 pages is the result of a 
request from a Committee of the Church for a 
summary of the main truths of Christianity 
for translation into foreign tongues for our 
immigrants. 

It has 95 Questions and Answers upon 


twelve great themes, as follows: I. God the 


Father;—II. God the Son;—III. God the 
Holy Spirit; —]V. Man and Sin; >—V. Salva- 
tion:—VI. The Christian Life -—VII. Prayer; 
—VIII. The Bible;—IX. The Churech;—X. 
The Sacraments and Ministry ;—X I. Church 
and State;—XII. Things to Come. 


It puts great truths in a simple way and 
should do good among our alien peoples when 
translated into their tongues as well as among 
English-speaking who study its pages. 
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The Official Monthly Medium of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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Send money order, postal note, or cheque at par. 
Do not mail money unregistered. 
Do not send stamps. 


If parcels are not received in good condition, — 
or if orders are to be discontinued, 
please send prompt notice. 


In renewing an order give the name and address to 


which it was previously sent. 
All the Records for a church go to one address. 
Names are not put on each copy in a parcel. 


Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
Thisis the instruction of the Assembly to all. 
There is no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 40 cts. 


Address all correspondence to 
The Presbyterian Record, 
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VOL. XLVI. 


THE CHILD-GARDEN. 


“Kind” is the German word for child, — 
“kinder” for children; and ‘“garten’’—for 
garden; and in speaking of what is dearest and 
most precious and important in life, the train- 
ing of children, the men and women of to- 
morrow, the long German word—‘‘kinder- 
garten”’ is still too often used. 

The word is meaningless, except to the few 
who know something of German, and to them 
it is not inspiring, as they think of Germany 
in recent years trailing her name and language 
- and honour and soul in the mire, and, so far 
as human eye can see, making neither at- 
‘tempt nor effort at cleansing. 

How great the gain if—for that long Ger- 
man name—were substituted the beautiful 
English word—‘‘child-garden,”’ with its sug- 
gestion and inspiration,—and if that word and 
its meaning were applied to all our training of 
the young in school and Sabbath School and 


~ home. 


“‘Child-garden’’! The very word is music, 
full of the sweetness and beauty of both child- 
hood and garden. Child-garden; where both 
children and flowers develop ever new beau- 
ties ! Child-garden; sweet with garden mem- 
ories, and bright with world hopes for the 
young ! 

* * * 

With the garden it is now Spring-time. 
Upon this Spring-time the garden’s Summer 
flower and Autumn fruit depends. With the 
child too, it is Spring-time, and on this Spring- 
time depends all that the child’s manhood or 
womanhood will be. Neither garden nor 
child can be cultivated to profit except in 
Spring-time. 

No garden will yield beauty and fruit with- 
out eare, neither will the child. No garden 
left to itself, will remain empty or blank. It 
will grow weeds. So the child. 

The garden Spring-time passes in a few 
weeks and cannot be recalled. The child’s 
Spring-time is a few brief years and can never 
come back for another planting and sowing. 

Garden culture pays, and neglect leads only 
to loss. Child culture pays beyond human 
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power to estimate, and its neglect means loss 
irreparable and incalculable. 

A neglected house, the garden overrun with 
weeds, is a sad sight, nothing to please or 
cheer. A neglected childhood, growing up as 
it may list, with no training to fit it for a 
higher life, is still more sad, for the results are 
not for a few short days or weeks or years, 
but forever. 

O parents, fathers and mothers, as you 
work your gardens or farms this glad Spring- 
time, pulling weed and planting seed, think of 
your child-garden, where weeds are much more 
harmful, and where good seed yields fruitage 
richer far! What are you doing there ? Are 
you as careful in your child-garden as in your 
field ? 

If you have no garden or farm of your own, 
you see those of others. Some of them give 
you pleasure, call forth admiration, they are 
eared for so well. Others are neglected, no 
good seed sown. Weeds grow unchecked. As 
you look you condemn. Which of the two is 
type of your child-garden ? 


* * * 

One of the best of all the cultivators for that 
child-garden is the daily family worship. A 
few minutes at the close of the morning and 
evening meal; a few verses of God’s Word; a 
few short words of prayer—for the children, 
the home, the dear ones far away, the poor, the 
sick, the suffering, the tempted, the weak, the 
sinning and straying, the Sunday school and 
teachers, the minister and church, the mis- 
sionaries far away, community and country, 
the wide, wide world! Children reared in 
such a garden never forget it. 

Hon. G. D. Robertson, Minister of Labor, 
said a few days ago at a meeting of the Bible 
Society in Ottawa, that anything he had been 
able to do in life he owed to family worship 
in his childhood’s home. 

The prayers on another page may help. 
They were printed in the Recorp a year ago, 
and are given now again, in the hope that 
some more families may add to their house- 
furnishing a family altar, a definite time and 
place for acknowledging God as the God of 
the home. 


132 


No other thing can take the place of family 
worship, with its daily reminder to the chil- 
dren of their dependence upon God, of His 


kindness and goodness, and their duty and ~ 


responsibility to Him. Parents who do not 
- have family worship are not caring for their 
child-garden, are doing the children in that 
garden a great wrong. The children go from 
week-to-week with God shut out of their lives 


by parental neglect. 
* * * 


There is also the memorizing of Scripture — 


truth and the learning of great truths by ques- 
tion and answer. A lesson is not learned until 
it is memorized. Lessons must be memorized 
in childhood to be builders of character and 
life, and learned in childhood they are never 
forgotten. 

Soon, all too soon, the Spring-time of your 
child-garden will be past, and the children 
will be children no more, and what you might 
have done for them can never more be done. 
Few things in life are more utterly sad than 
the unavailing regret of parents who have neg- 
lected their child-garden in the Spring-time 
and realize too late what they have missed 
and lost. 


THE BUDGET AND THE BROOK. 


‘““Men may come and men may go, but I go 
on forever’’—sang ‘‘The Brook.’ On; on; 
quenching thirst, turning wheels, bearing 
burdens on its bosom, giving help and ser- 
vice as it flows on its useful, happy way ! 

The Missionary Budget of our Church 
echoes the song. Men may come and go but 
Christ’s work in the world must go on. There 
are the missionaries whom we have sent out, 
the teachers, the schools, the hospitals, the 
many lines of light and help and joy in all our 
foreign fields, with their fifteen millions for 
whom we are responsible to the Master. 

When men and women pass out who have 
provided that Budget in the past, others must 
eome forward and take their place. Instead 
of the fathers, the children. 

But sometimes the “laughing brook’’ runs 
dry, because all the little springlets away up 
among the hills do not furnish the moisture; 
and then the wheels stand still and no burdens 
are borne and thirst still thirsts and seeks 
quenching in vain. 

And if there be not constant care in train- 
ing the young to do their part, the Budget, like 
the Brook, runs low, because the little rills, the 
source of supply, are withheld, and then the 
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brook does not go on as in the past, and the 
thirsty that it formerly supplied look to it in 
vain. 

The reason why the brooks dry up is too 
often the carelessness and waste of the past 


and indifference to the future, stripping the — 
forests from the hills, leaving them bare, with 


no treasury of moisture under them to supply 
the brooks. 

And one thing that keeps the Missionary 
Budget of our Church smaller than it ought 
to be is waste on folly and luxury, and indiffer- 


ence to the future, failure to train the rising . 


generation to give. 

The result in both eases is the same, drought, 
barrenness, death. 

When there is life, spiritual life, and interest 
in the Kingdom of God, then will our Budget, 
like Ezekiel’s river, go on with ever deeper 
and broader flow, giving life and gladness 
wherever it may come. 


CANADA TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


Our country is in the making, in the child- 
garden stage. Her to-morrow depends upon 
two things. ‘One is the teaching and training 
of her childhood to-day. Canada’s to-morrow 
is to-day in the cradle and nursery, in to-day’s 
child-garden, and on the shaping of that to- 
day depends her to-morrow. 

The other factor in Canada’s to-morrow is 
her immigration, the seed planted in her 
garden from foreign lands. If her fair Pacific 
Province is allowed to become a new China or 
Japan, and the Prairie Provinces a new Mittel- 
Europa, it will not be for her good; and one 
of the most important trusts committed to 
the guardians of Canada’s future in their 
watch-tower at Ottawa, is to guard against 
seeding her child-garden with an immigration 
that will lower her national and moral ideals 
and standards. 

A nation’s value to the world is not her size 
or numbers but her ideals, and ill will it be for 
Canada’s future if the ideals of liberty and 
morality, of honour and truth, that came from 
the British Isles and laid Canada’s founda- 
tions, are in future overlaid by ideals from 
Central Europe or Eastern Asia. 


The people of Canada used to spend as 


much as one hundred million dollars a year  _ 


in drink. Under Prohibition that money can 


be spent in food and clothing for the families, © 


comforts for the home, schooling for the chil- 


dren, money for missions to send to the heathen ~ 


the Word of life. 
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GIDEON’S “THREE HUNDRED.’’ 


The appointment by our Home Mission 
Board, a few days since, of about three hun- 
dred young men, during their Summer College 
vacation, to mission fields all over Canada, 
recalls the thrilling story in the seventh chap- 
ter of Judges, of another three hundred who, 
against great odds, overturned evil and wrong 
because God was with them as they wént forth 
in His name and in His strength, with their 
war ery, ‘‘The Sword of the Lord and of Gid- 
eon.” 

When that hero-patriot sent forth the fiery 
cross calling the Hebrew clansmen to free 
their country from the swarming Midianites, 
more than thirty thousand rallied to his stand- 
ard. 

“Too many,’ said the Commander-in- 
chief, the Lord of Hosts, ‘‘lest Israel vaunt 
themselves saying ‘Mine own hand hath saved 
me.’’’ Not until ninety-nine per cent. had 
fallen out and only onein a hundred remained, 
a little band of three hundred men, were they 
ready for battle and victory. 

Our “Three Hundred,’’ recently appointed 
to help in saving and keeping Canada from 
evils that threaten her best and highest life, 
consists of some twenty ordained ministers, 
two hundred and seventy students from our 
Canadian Colleges, and forty-four students 
from eight American Colleges, on the whole a 
splendid lot of men. 


* * * 


-Gideon’s trumpet sounding across the cen- 
turies has its lessons. Herewith a few:— 

The foes of Canada are as real as were those 
of Israel, and our ‘‘three hundred”’ will meet 
these foes in many shapes and forms, worldli- 
ness, selfishness, indifference, lukewarmness, 
Sabbath breaking, open hostility, ete., ete. 

Among our ‘Three Hundred”’ will be diver- 
sities of. gifts. Some will excel others, in 
ability, scholarship and speech, but their suc- 
cess will not be according to their gifts or 
attainments, but in the measure in which they 
go forth in God’s strength, resting ’ wholly 
upon Him. 

The weapons of our ‘‘Three Hundred,’ as 
were those of old, are very simple, ‘“‘lamp and 
trumpet,’ to light the way through life and 
call men to that way. Their one Message is 
Salvation from sin through a crucified and 
risen Redeemer. With that Message they 
will have success, without it failure. 

These ‘‘Three Hundred” are our represen- 
tatives or substitutes, fighting our battles for 
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our country’s freedom from sin and ill as 
really as were the men at the front in the great 
war, and now as then, it is our part to support 
them in the conflict, and thus we become 
sharers in that conflict. It is our war. Are 
we making it ours ? The Home Mission Fund 
will require largely increased support this year- 
Are we taking our part in supporting that 
Fund or are we “‘slackers ?”’ 

Who can measure the possibilities for good, 


-of three hundred men, if God be with them ? 


All who wish the progress of the Kingdom of 
God in Canada should earnestly pray that 
they may go forth strong in the strength of 
Him who alone ean give the victory. 

Israel was glad at the success of her three 
hundred. Many a heart throughout our wide 
land will be gladdened by the advent of one 
or other of these ‘‘Three Hundred.’ Frontier 
settlements that have had silent Sabbaths all 
the long winter, where God’s people have been 
hungry and have longed for public worship 
for themselves and their families will welcome 
their coming ! 

Rev. J. U. Tanner tells of recently calling at 
a home in a remote district in the Province of 
Quebec where there were a few English-speak- 
ing Protestant families, without school or re- 
ligious services, and when he told them that 
these were to be established, the mother burst 
into tears of thankfulness and joy. 

Many a home this Spring in Canada will 
sing with new gladness Isaiah’s ancient song, 
‘How welcome upon the mountains are the 
feet of them that preach the Gospel of peace 
and bring glad tidings of good things.”’ 


DR. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN’S TOUR. 


For two months, April and May, Canada is 
enjoying a treat of Bible teaching such as she 
has seldom, if ever, had before. Montreal, 
Brockville, Chatham, Vancouver, Calgary, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, are the places chosen 
for these meetings by the Board of Evangelism 
of our Church. 

Dr. Morgan is, par excellence, a Bible teach- 
er. He makes it a new and living book. He 
brings forth treasures, new and old, from its 
exhaustless depths. Its pages grow luminous 
with a new light. One no longer needs or 
seeks outside evidence, the Book approves 
itself—The Word of God. 

What a boon it would be to ministers and 
people if he could spend years visiting the 
different centres of our Church, holding forth 
the Word of Life ! 
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TWO FOREIGN MISSION ARMS. 


Foreign Missions is a two-handed game, a 
double scull race. It has its home and foreign 
arms and both must pull together if there is 
to be progress. 

The home arm can make no headway to- 
wards a redeemed world without the foreign, 
nor ean the foreign live and work without the 
support from home. 

Ideal Foreign Missions is the Church, the 
Body of Christ, pulling with both arms, with 
all her might, against the winds and tides of 
worldliness, error, ignorance, superstition and 
sin, to bring humanity to God. 

Both arms had meetings recently in Tor- 
onto. On April 12 the Foreign Mission Board 
met for three days. There were the calls from 
every foreign field for more men and women, 
missionaries, teachers, doctors and nurses, to 
teach the heathen that are ready to listen and 
to train native workers that are ready for 
training. 

The fifteen millions in our foreign fields, in 
Trinidad and British Guiana, in Central India, 
Formosa, South China, Honan and Korea, are 
all calling ‘‘Come over and help us.”’ 


se Nn 3 Nl ae 


The following new appointments were made 
or, having been made by the Executive, were 
confirmed :— 


To British Guiana. 
Rev. Neil M. Rattee, B.A.,of Longueuil,Que. 
To Central India. 
Miss Gwendolyn Fraser, B.A., of Halifax, 
INS, 
Miss Mary E. Martin, of St. Thomas, Ont.., 
Rev. Thomas B. McMillan of Winnipeg, 
Miss Alicia Hope Jeffrey of Regina, 
Rev. Charles P. Young, B.A., of Springbank, 
Alberta. 
To South China. 
Mr. Harvey W. Becking of Teeswater, Ont. 
To Formosa. 
Rev. Walter G. Coates, M.A., B.D.,of Sas- 
katoon. 


To Honan. 
Dr. Kenneth A. Baird of Fredericton, N.B., 
Miss Margaret M. Straith, R.N.,of Victoria, 
BiG. 


To Korea. 
Dr. Florence J. Murray of Halifax, N.S.., 
Miss Anetta M. Rose of Urbania, Hants 
Con NS. 
Miss Christina H. Currie of Kingston, Ont. 


Von. XEVIENoSS 


Miss Rose goes out for the W.M.S. (E.D.); 
—and the Misses Currie, Martin, Jeffrey and 
Straith, for the W.M.S. (W.D.) 

The men who were appointed merely fill 
vacancies by death or removal and do not in- 
crease the staff. There is urgent need of more 
men for medical, educational and ministerial 
work. 

The third of a million members of our 
Church have their part in this great work by 
giving a little of the proceeds of their daily 
wage or gain to support those who go to the 
field. Only in this way can all share in an- 
swering the prayer—‘‘Thy Kingdom come.” 

A further share all at home can have, after 
they have given, praying for more to go abroad 
and for those who have gone. The giving and 
praying must go together. For one who does 
not give, as able, to send missionaries, it is 
mockery to pray that they may be sent. 

And those who pray, are led by praying to 
look more seriously at their giving and to seek 
to answer their own prayers. Much larger 
giving is necessary if the present need is to 
be supplied. The Master calls and com- 
mands. How are we responding ? 

* * * 

The Foreign Arm had also its gathering. 
The outgoing missionaries and those home on 
furlough, all who could be present, together 
with friends of missions, met April 18 and 


three following days, to exchange experiences 


and confer together on their work. 

The discussion took a wide range, the se- 
curing of recruits and more generous help at 
home, training and preparation, the mis- 
sionary’s bodily and spiritual health, methods 
of work, teaching, evangelizing, touring, edu- 
cational, industrial, native workers, the native 
Church, etc., ete. 

The interchange of experiences and the 
counsel and fellowship made it a time of great 
help and stimulus to those privileged to attend. 
The strengthening and profit will reach far 
hence when the workers are once more at their 
distant posts. 


A minister dreamed that he saw rows of 


beautiful diadems studded with precious ~ 


jewels. “Is that big one for me ?” said he, 
remembering that there had been many con- 
versions in his church. ‘‘No, not for you,” 


the angel said, ‘‘that one is for the poor deaf — 


man who used to sit by your pulpit stairs and 
plead with God for souls in the congregation 
while you preached to them. 
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Budget Statement 


WESTERN SECTION 


The Receipts and Expenditures of the Funds of the Church (Western Section) for the 
year ended December 31, 1920, are as follows:— 


FUNDS 


Home Missions and Social Service.......... 
Moreton Missions 4 ave oe os eel ea a 
Sabbath Schools and Y.P. Societies......... 
Pointe-aux-Trembles Schools............... 
Theological Colleges 004 2s 
Ottawa Ladies’ College....... evi en ae St 
Missionary and Deaconess Training Home... 


Aged and Infirm Ministers’ Fund 


The above receipts include congregational 
contributions, donations, interest (except for 
College Funds), transfers from Home and 
Foreign Mission Reserve, Ministers’ rates for 
Aged and Infirm Ministers’ and Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Funds and $100,000 from the For- 
ward Movement Thank-Offering to apply on 
deficits and to help as sure adequate revenue for 
maintenance while payments are being made 
on the Thank-Offering. The statement in- 
- cludes receipts and expenditures for the whole 
Church, except Halifax College Bursary and 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund East. 


The Expenditures for the year exceeded the 
Receipts by $66,433, and when to this is added 
the net deficit for 1919, the deficit on the 
whole Budget at the end of the Church Year is 
$81,803. To reduce the deficit to this amount 
it was necessary to transfer $82,047 from the 
Home Mission Reserve and $28,584 from the 
Foreign Mission Reserve. 


The Deficit on Home Missions and Social 
Service stands at $35,000 as compared with a 


credit balance of $16,628 at the close of the. 


previous year. The Foreign Mission deficit 
has increased from $38,057 to $63,182. The 
Aged and Infirm Ministers’ and Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Funds have surpluses respectively of 
$6,889 and $14,532. The improved position of 


Cr 


Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund................ 


Expendi- 

Receipts tures 
HA ih ae PU ea SHG EY AU $ 672,876 $ 724,504 
Bs eNO SRA Gt CARES ee 567,320 592,445 
NASM Sah batt SeenON ut on, 40,432 42,555 
WH SG atria MRR LMM ele 60,227 65,417 
SEARS DNs aes ane WR Tn, | 87,786 78,905 
cagA Peo, Reece MeN 2) 2,594 2,594 
RT Wn FANN Rea 6,645 6,594 
OCI? PAU FU RRR atk ul 77,328 68,359 
ate ab LE ERM Merah UEC 54,596 54,864 
$1,569,804 $1,636,237 


these funds has justified the increased annui- 
ties authorized by the last General Assembly. 

Foreign Exchange was more than 25 per 
cent. greater than in 1919 and totalled $80,- 
535. According to the direction of the As- 
sembly this was a first charge on the whole 
Budget and thus substantial relief was given 
to the Foreign Mission Board in their difficult 
situation. 

The total Revenue for the year exceeds that 
of 1919 by $265,816, and disbursements have 
increased by $327,266. The necessary ad- 
vance in salaries of workers at home and 
abroad, the growing cost of general main- 
tenance, such as travel, printing, etc., and the 
inability of certain districts in Western Can- 
ada to do their full part on account of crop 
failures are chiefly responsible for this larger 
expenditure. 

Actual payments on the Peace Thank-Offer- 
ing since February, 1920, total more than 
$2,800,000, and up to April 20 more than 
$300,000 have been received at our Church 
offices for the China Famine Fund. In the 
light of these gifts such a substantial advance 
in our Budget Revenue is most gratifying and 
the Church may well thank God and take 
courage. 

RospertT Lairp, 
Treasurer. 


Comparative Statement of the Budget 
Givings of Congregations 


1910 | 1915 

Synods Receipts | Receipts 
Maritime Provinces......| $78,320 $88,912 
Montreal and Ottawa.... 97,773 143,505 
Toronto and Kingston...| 155,220 217,179 
Hamilton and London...| 110,570 174,937 
MarnitGDAG: 4. yrs sy. SWAB PAS 62,587 
Saskatchewan........... 17,084 41,499 
IN Weg 3 Ag Rees AS Ne a aa a 16,175 20,339 
British Columbia........ 32,446 28,530 

$559,913 


1919 1920 1920 1921 
Receipts | Receipts | Alloc. Alloc. 
$135,347 | $138,545 | $150,000 | $180,000 
186,880 179,633 250,000 285,000 
293,786 309,177 390,000 445,000 
222,009 225,180 295,000 335,000 | 
87,240 86,847 120,000 135,000 
55,777 54,375 90,000 100,000 
30,506 32,414 50,000 55,000 
35,687 39,365 55,000 65,000 


$777,488 |$1,047,232 |$1,065,536 |$1,400,000 |$1,600,000 
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Eastern Section 


The following are the Budget Receipts and Expenditures for the year ended December 
31, 1920, in the Eastern Section, according to the Statement submitted by Dr. Stewart:— 


Foreign Missions 
Home Missions 
Halifax College 
College) Bursary.(y iit ee ee eee 
Aged and Infirm Ministers’ Paid 
Pointe-aux-Trembles Schools 


Missionary and Deaconess Training Home 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund 


Receipts for 1920 exceed those for 1919 by 
$7,388 and those for 1918 by $21,508. 

Receipts from congregations alone for 1920 
$138,615. For 1919, $135,346; for 1918, 
$115,550. 

The Budget for the Eastern Section 1920, 


THE GREAT WORK OF THE W.M.S. 


The Women’s special work of our Church 
is in two sections, Kast and West, the former, 
the Maritime Synod, the latter, from Quebec 
to the Pacific Coast. The figures of the former 
are not at hand at this writing. The amounts 
raised by the latter, the Western Section, in 
the past six years, for Home and Foreign 
Missions, are as follows:— 


Year Home Foreign Total 

1915.... $ 75,419.78} $ 86,394.12 $161,813.90 
1916.... 66,835.83 g 77,337.68 144,173.51 
1917.... 67,231.89 | 100,822.57 168,054.46 
1918.... 87,025.18 | 131,533.07 218,558.25 
1919.... 105,634.45 . 145,599.30 251,233.75 
1920.... 153,120.24 4 173,459.20 326,579.44 


Note further that the women of the Church, 
besides the above, do their part in the regular 
work of the Church. They consider them- 
selves first members of the Church, and then 
members of the W.M.S., and their oreat work 
in the W.M.S. is in addition to their part in 
the missionary and other work of the regular 
Church Budget for Missions. 


S16 OP Pi Louke, \Os fe) 0a) doy @urel ney 94 wy) le) colts. 6: Wetie: Usain, Wipes (OMel ne 


Cee Vt OPO ek Ch Oke em O GRC MC! ite tite oT CMDR RDe ts aa 


€) ty henna, (ence Ne, 


Expendi- 

Receipts tures 
weil be Yee aOR ttc ee ee $118,091 $118,091 
Ae hh Sekt ER a lagen ae atthe TR 64,078 64,078 
Tare ir) Me A Ra! nel he 24,770 38,817 
1S aay Bildsten ee 4,335 6,859 
ivd tao Aaa ea ee teas eras aca ai aN 4,305, 4,305 
OE aye SAAT Set em ie 2,492 2,492 
ERE a ee el id of kT? 4,113 4,113 
a Raney EAS oe ahaa Se fre 90 90 
Preeti c Dey Sek a 421 421 
$222,695 $239,266 


was $150,000. Thus the percentage raised 
was 92.36. 

The highest percentage was given by the 
Presbytery of Halifax, 102.96, closely followed 
By Reve 102.87. The lowest percentage was 

95. 


A recent religious survey of the city of 
Hamilton, shows from twelve to fourteen 
thousand foreigners, most of them unreached 
by the churches. As a result, the Protéstant 
Churches are planning a co-operative effort 
to reach them with the Gospel. Every foreign 
group in every Canadian centre is a call to 
Home Mission work, and a menace to Can- 
ada’s future if that call is allowed to go un- 
heeded. 


Six months ago a Toronto S.S. Superin- 
tendent found teen-age attendance at his 
school at alow ebb. He secured a leader with 
half a score of assistants, who organized the 
boys and girls under the group plan of the 
C.S.E.T. and C.G.I.T. programmes. Since 
then the attendance has quadrupled. One 
father expressing high appreciation of what 
was being done for his son, sent a cheque for 
$100 for equipment. This programme of the 
Church is commended to all. 


The World’s Sunday Schools 


Number 


of 


Central America................ 167 


South America 3,246 
West Indies: tio. ae 1,617 
PAITODG (oh acorns fae Get eT 68,189 
NSLS eet Sh ean os 3 edb, Mes dl ee eee ae ee 32,854 
ER ETACR Gal Lire LARS eget ke CLA 10,015 
Malaysia: cui gia) ic tk tak at eee Coke 538 
Oceania fis oP atk oat oe 14,856 
Grand Totals.............| 287,426 . 


S. Schools 


‘Officers Number 
and of Total 

Teachers Scholars 
1,697,520 17,065,061 18,762,581 
606 13,061 13,667 
16,203 146,141 162,344 
8,953 128,437 137,390 
680,189 7,943,440 8,623,629 
65,704 1,314,156 1,379,860 
46,007 660,218 706,225 
307 15,369 15,676 
71,336 423,823 495,159 
2,586,825 27,709,706 30,296,531 


‘ 
Se 
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IN THE MARITIME SYNOD. 
By Rev. James Ross, D.D., 


Home Mission Superintendent. 


The Synod of the Maritime Provinces com- 
prises 239 congregations of which 152 are self- 
sustaining and 87 are augmented—in addition 
to which there are 38 student mission fields. 


The Presbyterian population in 1901 was 
176,527, according to the census of 1911 it was 
176,276, showing a decrease of 251. There is 
a constant, undiminishing emigration to the 
neighboring Republic as well as a movement 
of population to the Western Provinces, con- 
sequently uniformity is a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the majority of congregations. 

Changes which do take place arise from the 
shifting of population from the country-side to 
the manufacturing centres. The organization 
of a new congregation or the opening up of a 
student mission field is an event which oceurs 
with a mild frequency. 


During the past year two mission stations 
have been formed, three new congregations 
organized and ten augmented charges advanc- 
ing to self-support. 


* * * 


One of these is young but vigorous. Im- 
peroyal is a new town, a creation of the Im- 
perial Oil Company. A thousand men are 
employed at present and the number will in- 
crease as the works are extended. A lot for 
church and manse has been purchased and the 
estimated cost of the new building is $35,000. 
Ample provision is made by the town for edu- 
eavion. 


The Company has laid out streets and 
lawns, erected a number of model cottages 
and provided sites at reasonable prices to all 
employees who desire to own their own dwell- 
ings. 

Imperoyal has set the pace for all manufac- 
turing companies in the Maritime Provinces 
in the provision made for good housing, sani- 
tary and wholesome surroundings. A whole- 
hearted attempt has been exercised to afford 
the opportunity_to all the citizens, young and 
old, to live in a manner which will create an 
atmosphere of happiness, comfort, and pros- 
perity. 


Our Student Mission Fields have been sup- 
plied for the summer months, with one or two 
exceptions, and the reports are of a very satis- 
factory character from all the fields. 


In the Presbytery of St. John, fourteen cate- 
chists were employed and the financial returns 
revealed the fact that a very respectable profit 
accrued to the funds of the Church, but what 
is of more importance and of greater value 
than two thousand or more dollars of a credit 
balance is the moral and spiritual influence 
which has attended the labor of our students 
in their several fields. 


Throughout our synod there are indications 
of more than ordinary Church activity. Self- 
sustaining congregations have increased the 
stipends and all augmented charges have 
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made creditable advances, and the mission 
stations have not lagged behind. 


Never in our history has there been a more 
cheerful spirit exhibited in financial support, 
not only for congregational expenditure but 
for Peace Thank-Offering, for Missions and 
for the Budget. ; 


The number of prospective candidates for 
the ministry is the largest of any of the hun- 
dred years of the College. 


There have been accessions to the mem- 
bership of the Church in the great majority of 
our congregations, Sabbath School organiza- 
tion and oversight of the neglected communi- 
ties are receiving more thoughtful considera- 
tion, with the aim to reach all the children 
who are beyond the regular care of the Church. 


The opportunity for service, both at home 
and abroad is being pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the young. The future is bright with 
promise and we have abundant reason to 
cherish a spirit of thankfulness to the Great 
Head of the Church. 


It has been frequently alleged that the 
Church is a failure. The charge has been re- 
peated again and again so that many Christian 
people are persuaded that it is true. The 
statement is false and a slander. The Church 
—which is the body of believers—has not 
overtaken her task, but has never failed to 
render the highest service to countless multi- 
tudes in all ages. 


QUEBEC AS A HOME MISSION FIELD. 
By Rev. J. U. TANNER. 


Home Mission Superintendent 


Quebec is the largest of the nine provinces 
of Canada. At the time of the cession of the 
country to the British, its population was 65,- 
000; now it is nearly forty times as many, 
about two and a half millions, more than one- 
fourth of all Canada. 


The proportion of British origin is steadily 
decreasing. In 1851 it was one-fourth, 248 
per 1,000 inhabitants, whereas to-day it is but 
159 per 1,000, or about one-sixth. 


Quebee is now experiencing a remarkable 
industrial development. In all the chief cen- 
tres and in many of the smaller towns millions 
of dollars are being invested in the develop- 
ment of water-powers and in the erection of 
large manufactories. These industries are 
being attracted to the province by favorable 
labor conditions and abundance of water- 
power. Quebec is entering upon a new day of 
prosperity. 


A better feeling is rapidly growing between 
the races and the bigotry and prejudices of the 
past are rapidly disappearing in the commer- 
cial development and cordial relations that 
this new day is. bringing to the province. 

* * * 

Small groups of English-speaking Protestants 
are following these industries into towns other- 
wise solidly Roman Catholic. 
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To meet the religious and educational needs 
of this new English-speaking population adds 
to the task of our Church. In the rural dis- 
tricts the task is rendered more difficult by 
the scattered and isolated position of many 
of our Protestant families. Where a fair 
number can be gathered in centres we main- 
tain religious ordinances and schools. For the 
more isolated families we support a Pastor at 
Large. 

This province, however, is quite inadequate 
to the needs of his extensive itinerary. It is 
proposed to divide the northern part of the 
province into three areas, each ministered to 
by such a Pastor at Large, qualified to dis- 
pense the Sacraments and give good counsel 
to his widely dispersed flock. About three- 
quarters of the work of these missionaries at 
large will be in serving English-speaking 
people. 

* * * 

The needs of the scattered Protestant chil- 
dren are met by the maintenance of schools 
and school homes in certain centres. The dual 
school system of Quebec makes it difficult to 
maintain Protestant schools in parts where 
Protestants are few. The laws regulating the 
division of school taxes on corporate property 
are such that, where the minority is small the 
Protestants get very little assistance from 
that source. In consequence the Home Mis- 
sion Board of our Church is required to sup- 
plement the revenues of small Protestant 
school municipalities that Protestant schools 
in such places may be established and main- 
tained. 

Here and there we have small groups of 
French Protestants ministered to by mis- 
sionaries of their own language. Our French 
missionaries have a difficult task; but they 
are courageous, and confident that their mes- 
sage, like bread cast upon the waters, will in 
due time, serve a great purpose. 

Their message aims to allay prejudices 
against Protestantism while proclaiming the 
fundamental teachings of evangelical Chris- 
tianity, and to prepare the youth of to-day 
for leadership among their own people in the 
reconstruction, religious and political, that 
is sure to come to this country in the near 
future. 
* * * 

In addition to the Rural Problems we have 
the city. No city in the Dominion offers such 
a field for Social Service and missionary ac- 
tivities as the city of Montreal. 

Out of its population of about 760,000 only 
180,000 are Protestant. About one-half of 
the total population are French Roman 
Catholic. There are, in addition, about 105,- 
000 English-speaking Roman Catholics and 
108,000 people of foreign origin. 

In addition to several missions among 
English-speaking citizens, the Presbyterian 
Church has in that city four French Pro- 
testant congregations, a mission to the Jews 
and one for the Italians; a Redemptive Home 


--and ‘two Social Settlements: an Immigration 


Chaplain and three Deaconesses and a woman 


y 
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Hospital Visitor. The city churches also 
support a Hospital Chaplain. 


In the city of Quebee we have a French 
Protestant missionary and a School Home 
under his charge. In co-operation with other 
denominations we assist to support a Pro- 
testant Immigration Chaplain there also. 


WORK AMONG ALIENS IN MANITOBA. 


By Rev. Joun A. Cormiez, D.B., 
Home Mission Superintendent. 


It is a great satisfaction to all associated 
with the administration of Home Missions in 
Manitoba, that Dr. Murray, for eight years 
superintendent, is still a member of the Syn- 
od’s Committee and will continue as Secretary 
of that Committee, making it possible for the 
Church to enjoy the services of an experienced 
home mission worker. 


During the year, much attention has been 
given to the work in Winnipeg. Manitoba 
has the commercial capital of all of Western 
Canada, containing one-half of the population 
of the province. It is a growing city and in- 
vestigations have been proceeding with a@ view 
to extending the work of the Church in the 
south and west districts. 

* * * 


The Foreign-speaking community of North 
Winnipeg is rapidly increasing. In this dis- 
trict there radiates many of the influences 
which affect the life of all the new Canadian 
settlements of the west. Here is the home of 
the foreign language newspapers, sixteen of 
them, not including four French, and it is the 
centre of wide-spread radical movements. 


The Church is attempting to direct the life 


of this large foreign-speaking community. 


through the ministry of Robertson House and 
its associated activities. Here we have a very 
devoted staff, who are touching the life of the 
community at many different points. 


During the year, the Jewish mission has 
been reorganized and placed under the direc- 
tion of Miss Burt, an experienced worker 
among the Jews. A home was secured for the 
Jewish Mission and was occupied in the early 
fall. The Presbyterian Ruthenian congrega- 
eke is another of the activities of the north 
en 

The old Point Douglas church in the district 
of that name, which was once the chief resi- 
dential district of the city, requires a change 
in the nature of the work there and the Pres- 
bytery has recommended that it be converted 
into an institutional mission. 

Here the population has in recent years 
rapidly changed and an attempt has already 
been made to direct the work to meet the needs 


created by the change in population. Two. 


students of the college and a deaconess have 
been busy in the district all winter and they 
have had real success. 

The area of the district is limited, but the 
needs can only be met by increasing the facili- 
ties for doing institutional work. 


; 
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The co-operative committee of the district 
has given much consideration to the whole 
down town area of the city with a view to 
preventing overlapping between the Methodist 
and Presbyterian Churches. . 


Our Church has accepted responsibility for 
earing for three large districts populated by 
Ukrainians. 

Work among the New-Canadians in 
Manitoba is affected by an element un- 
known in the other prairie provinces. The 
Manitoba School Question, which has agitated 
the province for over thirty years, is still kept 
alive by the Roman Church, and is the cause 
of unrest in many sections. 


The New-Canadian settlements are in- 
creasing both in area and population and they 
are becoming more and more a factor in the 
life of the country. Two Ruthenians were 
elected to the legislature a few months ago 
and many more of the members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly owe their election to their 
New-Canadian constituents. 

In Manitoba, they are settled on land that 
is difficult to clear and hard to till and their 
progress from an agricultural standpoint has 
not been rapid. Yet there are clear indica- 
tions that the New-Canadians are being amal- 
gamated with their Anglo-Saxon fellow citi- 
zens. Their desire for education and the in- 
creasing use of the English language are indi- 
cations of progress. 


HOME MISSIONS IN B. C. 
By Rev. Gro. A. Witson, D.D., 
Home Mission Superintendent. 


It is only 60 years since the first Presby- 
terian missionary set foot in British Columbia. 
The honor of pioneering in this then vast, iso- 
lated wilderness, belongs to the Irish Church, 
which sent Rev. J. Hall to Victoria in 1861. 


Canada followed in sending a year later Rev. - 


Robert Jamieson to New Westminster. In 
1865 Scotland sent Rev. Thomas Somerville 
to Victoria. 

These three pioneers represented the 
Churches and races to which chiefly belong 
the noble army ‘‘who followed in their train,’’ 
and to whose combined labors is due the pres- 
ent strength of the Church, which comprises 
48 self-sustaining congregations, 31 augmented 
charges, and 90 missions of various degrees of 
strength. 
* * * 

It has been perhaps more difficult to re- 
adjust industrial activities after the war than 
during the war. Because B.C. possessed so 
many things necessary for the allies, prices 
had risen above all previous values. 


1920 witnessed a falling market. In 1917 
the price of copper was 31.75c. per.lb.; to- 
day the price is 13c., a price lower than the 
cost of production at present cost of operation, 
and although she possesses the three largest 
copper mines in the British Empire, two of the 
three are closed, the third operating because 
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the workers voluntarily accepted a reduced 
scale of wages. 


Silver dropped from 132.77 per oz. to 65e. 
Lead has dropped 50 per cent., while zine has 
fallen from 27 4c. in 1917 to 5.6 in 1920. High 
prices prevail for coal and coke, and these have 
been the most flourishing industries of the 
province. 


When the Railway Board sanctioned in- 
creased freight rates, practicaily all the lumber 
mills in the province closed down. Falling 
prices and increase in freight rates are respon- 
sible for the temporary cessation of industries. 


It is this fluctuation of trade and unem- 
ployment which make it difficult to maintain 
our organizations or support ordinances at 
industrial centres. It indicates also that the 
Church must deal with conditions at these 
centres more adequately than hitherto. 

* * * 


The Mission to the Fisherman and Settlers 
on Barkley Sound and to the Loggers and 
Settlers along the Gulf of Georgia and the 
Johnston Straits, have been re-opened; the 
former under Rev. C. E. Motte, who was for 
a number of years Superintendent of the 
Scottish Coast Mission, and the latter under 
Rev. Geo. Pringle, formerly of the Yukon. 


The first report of Mr. Pringle showed that 
at one centre where there were 21 families, 25 
single adults and 34 children, there never had 
been a religious service, and that most of the 
children were unbaptized; a second point had 
18 families, 23 children and 15 single adults 
and no religious service for a year; while a 
third with 26 families and 56 children has one 
service in two years. 


In the section visited on the Malaspino 
Straits he reports having met 126 families, 
205 children and 135 single persons, besides 
numerous logging camps, and all practically 
without any religious service for the past five 
years. 


North of the Malaspino Straits he says: ‘‘I 
estimate from first hand knowledge and de- 
finite information that there are over 50 set- 
tlements or camps or both which need our 
ministrations; most of them are untouched by 
any Church.”’ ' 


It is the desire of the Presbytery that the 
whole territory be thoroughly explored before 
a definite and permanent policy is adopted. 
Enough information has been obtained to 
indicate how great the needs are. | 


Westminster Presbytery is asking for the 
appointment of a Mission to the Deep Sea 
Fishermen who make Prince Rupert their 
headquarters. Here there are hundreds of 
fishermen, chiefly of Scotch and Scandinavian 
origin, engaged in this industry, and for whom 
nothing is being done. 

* * * 


While British Columbia possesses a very. 
large Oriental population, the work of the 
Home Mission Board is limited to the East 
Indians. Mr. McRae and Dr. Wilson are 
still laboring among these people, the former 
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on Vancouver Island, and the latter in Van- 
couver and vicinity. 


During the year Mr. McRae made an ex- 
tended trip through the interior, going as far 
east as Lethbridge, visiting the numerous 
groups living at different points along the way. 
His work in these visits was followed up by 
correspondence and the Dist DUb oR of litera- 
ture. 

On account of their so-called political griev- 
ances and the general attitude of the Can- 
adian towards them, they are not sympath- 
etically disposed toward Christianity. It is 
cheering to note that quite a number return- 
ing to India have requested letters of intro- 
duction to the Mission Stations nearest their 
own home. 


Two women have come from India during 
the year, as a result of the Order in Council 
recently passed at Ottawa. It is doubtful, 
» however, if their example will be followed by 
very many. 

‘During the year they had what might be 
called a Forward Movement in the way of 
collecting money both here and in California 
for the purpose of establishing a School in 
connection with the Sikh Religion in the Pun- 
jab. B.C. gave $5,000, and California $12,000 
towards the project.” 


Mr. MeRae writes further, ‘‘We have had 
therefore during the year enough drawbacks 
and discouragements to keep us humble and 
much in prayer, but at the same time suffi- 
cient encouragement to enable us to go for- 
ward with a bright, optimistic assurance of 
final triumph through Him who loved us and 
gave Himself for us.”’ 


The Social Service Institutions in Van- 
couver carried on their work to their fullest 
capacity. The Vancouver Community House 
had at the end of the year a Club Membership 
of 877, comprising 33 nationalities. 


In this membership 529 families were repre- 
sented, while 210 additional families were con- 
nected with a clinic, all of whom received some 
kind of ministry from our workers. 

The Presbyterian Home for Girls sheltered 
25 lonely girls, and our sphere of helpfulness 
was restricted by our limited accommodation. 


THE SHAPING OF THE BOY. 
Principat A. A. GRAHAM, B.D., Mooss Jaw. 


During the first eight years -the boy is in 
the home with his mother, and his little life 
revolves round hers. She is all in all to him, 
and she has an opportunity to lay broad and 
deep in him the foundations of character. 


At about eight years of age he turns from his 
mother to his father. Not that the change 
always occurs at that time, but the one period 
changes into the next as morning into noon, 
and noon to evening. At about eight the 
manliness of his father dawns upon the boy. 
He has now a hero and he follows him. 


Happy the father whose worth is worthy 
the hero-worship of his lad. The boy walks 


_ 
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and talks like his father. He becomes a 
zealous imitator. He will swear like his 
father, if unfortunately the man indulges in 
that kind of language. The boy does not 
discriminate between the actions of his hero, 
but blindly imitates everything he does. 


Too often a father fails-to notice the turn- 
ing of his boy’s life to him. Every man 
should look behind him and he can see a pair 
of little feet trying to find the marks of the 
father’s footsteps on the human road. 


Let fathers be careful where they step, lest 
their. steps should lead astray a little child. 
The father may, with sturdy stride, walk to 
the brink of the precipice and may not go 
over. But the little feet which follow may 
have gained such momentum that they will 
carry a young life over into the abyss. 


* * * 


The mother, from whom the boy’s life is 
turning, may notice the change, but fail to 
understand it. The fact is that the boy is 
none the less attached to her, but he shows 
his affection in a different way. 


Although the boy becomes less demonstra- 
tive in his affection, the good mother should 
always remember that she has given to him, 
during those first eight years, something from 
which he can never ‘become separated. 


The tide may carry him far to sea, but she 
has, in her early teaching of the truth to him, 
anchored him to something which will enable 
him to brave every storm. 


A man can never get away from his mother’s 
influence and teaching, and life is never the 
same to him after his mother is gone. When 
he was born, she may have been twenty-five 
years old. She will always be twenty-five 
years older than he. 


As he looks out on life’s road he sees his 
mother twenty-five years ahead of him, but 
when she drops out,. the road looks different. 


Life can never be the same to one after his - 


mother is dead. 


Let no mother be discouraged because her 
boy turns from her about the early age of 
eight. It is life’s way to pass on to-a higher 
stage. These early years are the mother’s 
seed-time, when she sows for life’s harvest, 
and that harvest is reaped in all its varied 
richness throughout the subsequent years 
down to three score and ten or four score. 


The mother has the first chance, the best 
chance of all; and that is probably why a kind 
Providence has made childhood so receptive 
and mother-love so deep and rich. 


The Roman Church says she ean fashion 
the religious character of every child during 
the first seven years of its life. But every 
mother is given eight years within which to 
direct the current of her child’s life. 


Hers is. the first voice that calls, the first 
love that woos, the first hand that guides, the 
first heart that inspires with a vision. Hers 
is the best chance, and she should not be dis- 
couraged.—In ‘‘Teachers’ Monthly.”’ 


Our Church Calendar 


MEETINGS OF CHURCH COURTS, 
CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly forward to 
the Record, all Calls, Inductions, Resigna- 
tions or Deaths in the Ministry. Also 
notice of meetings of Presbytery or Synod 
as soon as appointed. 


The General Assembly. 
Toronto, lst Wed., June 1921. 


The Eight Synods. 


Maritime, Halifax, 2nd Tues., Sept., 1921. 
Montreal-Ottawa, Ottawa, 2nd Tues.,Oct.,’21. 
Toronto-Kingston, Orillia, Sept. 27, 1921. 
Hamilton-London, Chatham, last Mon.,April. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, 2nd Mon., Nov., 1921. 
Saskatchewan, Moose Jaw, Ist Mon.,Nov.’21. 
Alberta, Calgary, last Tues., Oct., 1921. 
British Columbia, lst Tues., May, 1921. 


Presbytery Meetings. 


Abernethy, Balearres, July. 

Areola, Arcola, Sept., Call of Clerk. 
Bruce, Paisley, May 12, 11 a.m. 
Chatham, Erie Beach, June 28. 

Glenboro, Minto, Sept. 13. 

Huron, Clinton, May 10. 

Lindsay, Lindsay, May 17, 10.30 a.m. 
Maitland, Teeswater, May 26, 11 a.m. 
Miramichi, Campbellton, 4th Tues., June. 
Montreal, Montreal, June 28. 

Owen Sound, Allenford, June 28. 
Peterboro, Cobourg, June 28. 

Pictou, New Glasgow, May 3, 10 a.m. 
Portage la Prairie, Gladstone, May 3. 
Rock Lake, Deloraine, 2nd Tues., May, 4 p.m. 
Saugeen, Harriston, June 28, 10 a.m. 
Stratford, Stratford, May 10, 10 a.m. 
Superior, Port Arthur, Sept. 13. 
Temiskaming, Haileybury, Sept. |. 
Vermilion, Tofield, June 14. 


Calls from 


Melville, Brussels, Ont., to Mr. J. P. McLeod 
of Wyoming, Ont. 

Thorold, Ont., to Dr. Lee of Millbrook, Ont. 

Uxbridge, Ont., to Mr. H: L. Bennie of Graf- 
ton, Ont. 

Roblin, Man., to Mr. J. L. King. - 

Zion, Thessalon, Ont., to Mr. A. B. Irwin of 
Bracebridge, Ont. 


STREET PREACHING. 


Some of the most noted Christian and phil- 
anthropic workers in recalling their early ex- 
periences, have given street preaching much 
of the credit for their changed lives. Convic- 
tion of sin was flashed on their souls in an un- 
expected moment. 

Tn all large cities only a comparatively small 
proportion of the people attend church with 
any degree of regularity, and there is need for 


Morrisburg, Ont., to Mr. Brown of Queen’s 
University. 

Tongue Creek, Alta., to Mr. Geo. Renwick of 
Roland, Man. 

Little Souris and Beresford, Man., to Mr. A. 
W. Churchill. 

Longlaketon, Sask., to Mr. J. T. Gawthrop of 
Dubue, Sask. 

sere Alta., to Mr. T. 8S. Paton of Bassano, 


Alta. 

Watford and Warwick, Ont., to Mr. H. V. 
Workman of Wolfe Island, Ont. 

Parkhill, Ont., to Mr. A. W. Shephard of 
Leamington, Ont. 

Norwood, Ont., to Mr. T. N. Wesley of Cold- 
water, Ont. ; 

White Lake and Burnstown, Ont., to Mr. 
Thos. McNaught. 

Tilbury: and Rosedale, Ont., to Mr. M. A. S. 
Bradford of Queen’s. 

Knox Ch., South Edmonton, Alta., to Mr. 
Andrew D. Reid of Grace, Calgary. 

Castleford, Ont., to Mr. D. J. Campbell of 
Avoea, Que. . 


Inductions into 


Carnduff and Calvin, Sask., Mar. 10, Mr. John 

_ Thomson. 

Spencerville, Ont., Mar. 18, Mr. W. A. Mor- 
rison. 

Haynes Ave., St. Catherines, Ont., Mar. 29, 
Mr. A. W. Thomson. 

Dubue, Sask., Apr. 1, Mr. J. T. Gawthrop. 

Knox, Port Arthur, Ont., Apr. 5, Mr. R. H. 
Fotheringham. | 

Thames Road and Kirkton, Ont., Apr. 7, Mr. 
G. M. Chidley. 

Sioux Lookout, Ont., Apr. 11, Mr. P. G. Me- 
Pherson. 

Uxbridge, Ont., Apr. 12, Mr. H. I. Bennie. 

Belgrave, Ont., Apr. 12, Mr. C. G. Jones. 

St. Matthew’s Ch., St. John, N.B., Apr. 
Mr. W. H. Spencer. 

Avenue Road, Toronto, Ont., Apr. 29, Mr. A. 
H. Denoon. 


De 


he Ly 


Resignations of 


Marsboro, Que , Mr. M. Campbell. 
Wallacetown, Ont., Mr. Jas. McIlroy. 
Hanna, Alta., Mr. W. Aitchison. 
Drayton, Ont., Mr. T. W. Mills. 
Estevan, Sask., Dr. W. J. MclIvor. 
Redcliffe, Alta., Dr. W. Shearer. 


evangelistic bands not afraid to preach the 
Gospel in unconventional places. 
Many there are who, while careless, are not 


‘indifferent, and they ery out. in their inner- 


most hearts, with a good deal of truth—‘‘No 


- man eareth for my soul.’’ 


The Christian’s duty is to diligently seek 
for the lost and carry the message of Salvation 
unto the dark places—not of Africa or China, 
so much as our own towns and cities—where 
ignorance and sin abound.—J. J. Kelso. 


From Our Foreign Fields 


ESSEQUIBO, BRITISH GUIANA. 
By Rev. R. Gipson FISHER. 


One of the most romantic and picturesque of 
the many rivers of British Guiana is the Pom- 
eroon, famous as the scene of the first Europ- 
ean Settlements,—by the Dutch in 1580,— 
and in more recent times for the terrible in- 
ternecine strife of the Aborigines, — Caribs, 
Arawaks, Waraus, etc.,.—whereby they prac- 
tically exterminated one another. 


Since the opening of the new road, now 
covering the forty miles between the Pom- 
eroon and the Essequibo River, colonization 
and development have proceeded apace; and 
both banks of the Pomeroon for about fifty 
miles from the sea are now occupied by set- 
tlers, who have felled ‘the forest primeval,’ 
converting it into fruitful fields of coffee, 
cocoa, rice, cocoanuts, oranges, and other 
tropical fruits. 

Many of the new settlers are Kast Indians, 
erstwhile sugar plantation labourers, now in- 
dividually owners of 100 to 300 acres of the 
most fruitful virgin soil. 


Kast Indian mission work in this corner of 
our vast field is in its infancy, but we already 
have a few Christian families among the set- 
tlers there; and an incident from that locality, 
which savours of romance, may well form a 
suitable text for our personal report this year. 

ate nist ieee 


In one of our Christian families there is a 
youth, about sixteen years of age, bearing the 
name of David Ishwari Das (‘the Servant of 
God’). 

Gane the river one day on his way home 
from the shop on the opposite bank, in his 
little ‘corial’ (a burnt-out canoe of iron-wood), 
which sinks immediately if capsized, (Dr. 
Cropper can vouch for this, for one capsized 
with him up the Demerara river one day) 
he noticed a big snake swimming in the op- 
posite direction. 

He was suffering from fever at the time, and 
was further handicapped by an injured hand; 
and was but poorly equipped for any serious 
conflict, having no other weapon but his 
paddle. 

Notwithstanding this, and because he under- 
estimated the power and resources of the 
enemy, he promptly intercepted the snake, 
which proved to be a huge camoodie, (boa- 
constrictor) upwards of forty feet in length. 
(I have personally seen and handled one 
forty-five feet long). 

The youth struck the snake on the head 
with his paddle, but the blow did not injure, 
but only enraged the reptile, which promptiy 
retaliated, and projecting its slimy length 
into the frail corial, speedily swamped the 
boat, which sank like lead. 


Shouting loudly for help, our ‘David’ turned 
tail on his ‘Goliath,’ and struck out for the 


shore as best he could, parrying the attacks of 
the camoodie with his paddle, till rescued by 
another boat, which happened to be near. 
Doubtless that day David learned a lesson he 
never will forget. 


Thinking of my Report this year that story 
comes to me as a parable, and in many respects 
I cannot but feel that David’s experiences 
truthfully typify our own. ‘We wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against... . wicked 
spirits;’ and in many directions the imps of 
darkness seem to have had it all their ow 
way this year. 

*K * * 

‘It is not easy to escape being injured by 
mercies,’ some one has told us recently; and 
the spiritual dangers of prosperity have been 
only too apparent to any thoughtful observer 
in this land since the war so greatly enhanced 
the value of all our exports. 


‘That old serpent, the Devil’ has indeed 
been very much at large, working havoe in 
all directions; and especially among the East 
Indian community the evil effects of rum- 
drinking and gambling, the wide-spread re- 
vival. of horse-racing, the multiplication of 
dance halls with their midnight orgies of im- 
mortality, the flagrant Sabbath desecration of 
many in high places, as. well as low; and the 
prevailing atmosphere of worldliness and 
superstition, have revealed to us something of 
the hitherto inadequately realized power and 
resources of that enemy, whose wrath we, too, 
seem to have stirred up by our past puny 
efforts to compass his destruction. 


If the false religious are decaying, there is 
not much sign of it here as yet. Their tadjah 
and phagwah festivals, with their wild and 
wanton revelries of drink and obscenity are to 
all appearances more popular than ever, many 
even of the black people now joining in these. 

* . * 


The last Report of the Immigration Agent 
General shows that there have been forty- 
five Mohammedan Mosques and fifty-three 
Hindu temples recently erected in this colony. 


Superstition, too, has an amazing hold on 
many who boast of their Christianity. Wehad 
a great discussion at our Essequibo Cate- 
chists’ Class on August 12 on the subject of 
Evil Spirits, as some of his Christian neigh- 
bors,—black and coloured people, not East 
Indians,—in sympathizing with catechist 
Motilal on the death of his only child, had 
told him that it was the previous catechist’s 
son-in-law, who died in the same house two 
years previously, who had choked the child ! 


One of them, a well-known and _ highly 
respected local preacher, assured him that he 
had himself seen the spirit near the house, just _ 
about the time of death. It was in the form — 
of a black pig. 


* * 


The amazing ignorance of multitudes con- 
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cerning the most elementary facts of-life and 
religion has also impressed us more than ever 
before; and on one occasion this was mani- 
fested in a way that quite upset the gravity of 
the missionary. 

He was on a visit to the Sunday School at 
Golden Fleece, the lesson for the day on 


‘David and Goliath’ being illustrated as usual | 


by the beautiful large Bible pictures, which 
the Y.P. and 8.S. Committee kindly helps us 
to procure for all our Sunday Schools by their 
generous grant of half the cost. 

David was shown in the picture in the act 
of picking up the ‘five smooth stones’ near the 
brook, around which sheep were grazing. 
The smooth stones in the picture looked very 
much like large eggs; and in reply to his ques- 
tion as to what David was doing, the grave 
and reverend visitor was solemnly informed 
by one of the youngsters that he was ‘gather- 
ing sheep eggs !’ 


THE STORY OF MISS CHEN YII LING. 


By Miss WINNIFRED WARREN 
Our MISSIONARY. 


. In days to come, when the Christian Giunet 
in China looks back over the names of its 
Home Missionary pioneers, first among the 
names of the women who gave their lives to 
this service will be that of Miss Chén Yii Ling. 

We, in Honan, had the pleasure and the 
privilege of a visit from Miss Chén last au- 
tumn, and would like to pass on to the friends 


at home something of her story, to give you a 


peep at this noble young woman. 
* * * 


Miss Chén’s girlhood home was that of a 
Chinese Mandarin in Moukden,—a home of 
wealth and of culture, of many friends and 
much gaiety. As a little girl she was placed, 
with her brothers and sisters, under the care 
of a teacher in the home, from whom she re- 
ceived the education of a Chinese girl of the 
old regime who was fortunate enough to re- 
ceive an education. 

The father, a proud, exclusive man, used to 
be deeply vexed by seeing foreigners invading, 
as he felt, the Celestial Empire, and preaching 
a ‘foreign’ doctrine. To see these preach- 
ers attracting crowds on the street was, at 
times, more than his dignity could endure, 
and hard did he struggle against it. 

But there came a day when he was led to 
read the Book which the preacher sold, and 
God used the Sword of the Spirit to enlighten 
his heart. He would go to the pastor to talk 
of the Bible message, and the pastor not only 
urged him to read more, but emphasized the 
power of prayer, encouraging him to thus 
approach God. ' 

Seo ae iia, Sa 

One day Mr. Chén was travelling i in a river 
house-boat—the first of a long line of boats. 
Suddenly terror reigned, for word was passed 
along that pirates were near. 


Then to the mind of Mr. Chén came the 
words: ‘‘God hears and answers prayer.” He 
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prayed far deliverance. The pirates came 
on hoard, but only to say, ‘‘Your boat, we 
will not molest,—but see that you say nothing 


‘while we attack the others.’’ 


This event marked the turning point in the 
life of Mr. Chén. The temptations in the life 
of a Chinese official are always strong, and 
into many of them he had fallen. His wife, 
more and more anxious as she saw evil habits 
growing upon him, had pleaded in vain for 
him to reform. But now—without a word 
from her, suddenly they all dropped off, her 
husband had become a new man ! 

Eagerly he told her of the “power of an 
expulsive affection,’’ and as she listened and 
saw, she too, made her choice to serve the 
Lord God. Soon, not only the father, but the 
mother, with her children, publicly made 
profession of faith in Christ in baptism. 


Life was not without its testings: fortunes 
waned in the Chén home, but God was not 
forgotten. 


Shortly after their conversion the terrible 
Boxer year, 1900, came. Mr, Chén at that 
time was living in the official residence of a 
brother in Peking. Here he secretly taught a 
class for Bible study—a venture which, if 
discovered, had probably meant the life of 
himself and of his students. But God hon- 
oured his courage, and spared his life for many 


years of service. 
* * 


Yii Ling, the elder daughter was, soon 
after her conversion, put in a Christian school, 
and in due time eraduated from the High 
School, and later from the Women’s College, 
Peking. 

Of these days she tells many-a bright story 
of school-girl joys and fun, quite such as any 
Canadian girl might tell. But she tells also 
that it was during these days that, in meet- 
ings conducted by Pastor Ding Lee May (the 
well-known Chinese evangelist) that she made 
a definite consecration of her life to the Lord 
whom she had already accepted as her Sa- 
viour. Henceforth her song was:— 


“Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee.’’ 


On her graduation from college, Miss Chén 
was asked to act as a W.C.T.U. Secretary 
in co- operation with an intimate missionary 
friend. As this work took her from place-to- 
place, speaking of the evils of intemperance, 
she thought, ‘‘Why do men and women fall 
into these sins? Is it not that their hearts 
are evil? Would I not do well to give my 
time to leading them to Him who saves from 
ay an ? Then these sins would of themselves, 
all off.’’ 


This thought led her to resign her Secre- 
taryship—though where or what her future 
work might be she knew not; she only knew 
she wanted ‘‘to tell the Old, Old Story of Jesus 
and His Love.’’ 

* * 

Just at this time at a Summer Conference 
in China a movement arose to organize a 
Chinese Home Mission Society. It was de- 
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cided to take the remote, and as, yet little 
evangelized, Province of Yiinnan as their 
field, and to send out a band of pioneers, who 
should return after two years and report to 
the Church the prospects in that field. 

Whom should they send as this pioneer 
band ? One whom the Lord had ready was 
Miss Chén Yi Ling. 
venture of faith, it came to her as a eall, and 
she said, ‘‘Here am I, send me.”’ 

It meant refusing offers made to her to 
enter educational or other work in her own 
city, Peking; it meant travelling a journey of 
‘ several weeks from her relatives and her 
friends; it meant facing loneliness amongst 
those who would misunderstand and perse- 
eute her. But she counted these as nothing, 
and with steadfast face went into Yunnan, 
one of the little band. That was in 1918. 


Now, 1920, she and the others have brought 
back their report and say, ‘‘Let us go up at 
once and possess it, for we are well able to 
overcome it.’”’ With a heart full of gratitude 
for blessing upon their work, and burning 
with a desire to win helpers from the Chinese 
Church as she returned to Yiinnan, Miss Chén 
spoke to many at the Summer Conferences, 
and elsewhere, as she had opportunity. 

* * * 


One bit from her story is worth repeating. 
She and her colleagues opened a school for 
girls and young women. Their aim was first, 
to give them the Gospel, but as a “‘bait’’ they 
announced that they would teach, with other 
subjects, English and faney-work. 


Many of the young ladies were eager for 
English and for faney-work, but other sub- 
jects mattered little, or not at all. This being 
the case, many of them would come for part of 
the daily session just to get the two lessons 
they wanted most. 

Seeing this, these ‘‘fishers of girls’ laid a 
net. They re-arranged their daily time-table. 
At the beginning of each session was English. 
Who would come late now and miss English ? 
At the close of each session was fancy-work. 
Who would leave early and miss this much- 
prized lesson ?”’ 

Thus, caught in the net, there they were to 
listen to the Seripture lesson when its turn 
came—studying first a Gospel, then Romans 
and Exodus. The result? Half the girls had 
become Christians in the year: during. which 
the school was opened. 

* * * 


Miss Chén and the other two women in the 
missionary party also did much visiting in 
homes; here, too, the knitting-needle and the 
erochet-hook opened the door into many a 
heart. In this: visiting and in the holding of 
evangelistic meetings the Lord has richly 
blessed the beginnings of work in their field. 

When Miss Chén visited us in Weihwei we 
were struck with the emphasis she gave to the 
importance of Bible study, in her message to 
our school girls and others. Her visit was 
also an inspiration in the loving, tactful way 
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in which she spoke a word for Jesus, as she 
had opportunity, to those in whose hearts He 
had not been received. Her insight, her 
ability to read hearts, was truly remarkable. 


Miss Chén has now returned to Yunnan, 
and hopes that soon others may follow her. 
The pioneer missionary life is not an easy life, 
and to one who has lived in cultured and 
educated circles, in the midst of friends, Miss 
Chén’s life is singularly lonely and isolated. 
Yet who would pity her; certainly she asks 
for no pity. What she does ask is that Chris- 
tians should uphold her in prayer. 

Would that pen and paper might impart 
something of the sweetness of her character, 
the nobleness of her soul. That cannot be; 


but we yet hope that these bits from her life-_ 


story may lead some young life at home to 
hear the Master’s call and see the multitudes 
waiting, as Chén Yii Ling has done. May 
there be those who will step forth singing as 
she loves to sing :— 


‘“‘T love to tell the story 
Of Jesus and His love !”’ 


WHAT SOCIETY OWES TO THE 
MINISTER’S HOME. 


The income of the minister has yielded 
a national return unequalled by any other 
equal expenditure. The ‘mistress of the 
manse’’ has much to answer for, for her 
contribution to the great men of the nation 
stands highest on the list. 


A nation’s wealth is definitely proportionate 
to the great men she produces. 
our great men come from ? 


The ‘Dictionary of National Biography” 
tells of the great men of England. Of these 
famous characters, 350 were sons of phy- 
sicians, 510 were sons of lawyers, and 1,270 
were sons of ministers. The parsonage gave 
fifty per cent. more great men than the two 
other learned professions put together. 

‘‘Who’s Who in America’? accounts for 
about twelve thousand names of people more 
or less out standing. One in twelve comes 
from the parsonage. 

The Hall of Fame, in which the United 
States honors her greatest men, contains the 
monuments of fifty-one great Americans. 
Ten of the fifty-one are sons of the parsonage. 

Clearly the production of high character 
and ability is not dependent on the wealth 
of the family. Sparse income has yielded 
great men. 

But the education that these sons of the 
parsonage received was gained at a cost to 
the mother of much privation and silent 
endurance. 

The parsonage has justified itself as a 
national asset. It cannot be left to decline. 
Shall the minister and the minister’s wife be 
shut off from this high functioning and service 
to the nation by an income which has not 
kept pace with the cost of family mainten- 
ance ?—Ex. 


Where do 


te 
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SONG CHIN, KOREA, FOR 1920. 


STAFF APPOINTED 
Rev R. Grierson, B.A., M.D.,C.M. 1898 
Rev. A. R. Ross, B.A., B.D., and 

IVECO EP OSS bi Red Wie UMS aes Mk 1907 
MVNISe VUE ELOVETS Jaa eas chs 1909 
Rev. and Mrs.'8. J. Proctor.. 1913 
Miss Mary Thomas....... 1917 
Miss M. B. Young, R. N. 1920 


[t is our privilege to enone emanice to God 
for a year full of encouragemen tending with, 
bright hopes for the future of the work of 
Songjin Station, in spite of difficulties which 
when they were encountered, seemed likely 
to eripple our work seriously. 


We have had opportunity to learn that the 
darker the shadow the brighter the sunshine 
behind, and that when we have realized our 
own weakness most, our God has been pleased 
to manifest His power in greater abundance 
and blessing to His people. 


The Amnesty, declared at the time of the 
marriage of Prince Yi, whereby a number of 
those who had been involved in the Independ- 
ence Agitation were released and the terms of 
imprisonment of others shortened, was a cause 
of joy to all, causing the depression caused by 
their sufferings to be dissipated in the glad- 
ness of reunion. 

: * * * 


The visit of the Pyeng Yang Evangelistic 
Band was a great stimulus to the work of the 
churches all along this eastern coast. The 
Band is composed of a number of Christian 


students from the Presbyterian College in. 


Pyeng Yang, and has been trained most 
effectually by Mr. Mowry in the use of a 
number of musical instruments. 


Having received permission from the police 
authorities to tour the country under the 
leadership of Elder Kim of Pyeng Yang, they 
visited among others, a number of churches 
in this field and with their musie, drew crowds 
eager to hear the Gospel message from such 
able young men. 


After a few days spent in Songjin they went 
on to Kilju, one of the most difficult cities to 
reach with the Gospel in our field. Their visit 
resulted in awakening the interest of the 
young men of the city and these now attend 
the Sunday evening services to the number of 
about one hundred. 

* * * 


It was a great shock and orief to receive 
news by cable of the Home-call of Mrs. Grier- 
son in California. 


Words are so inadequate at such a time, 
but we extend our deepest sympathy to Dr. 
Grierson and to his daughters in their loss, 
and trust that the God of all comfort will 
comfort them. 


Mrs. Grierson had spent over twenty years 
of her life in Korea, the earlier years being 
ones of ploneer experience on this station. 

With the small force of missionaries that 
Songjin had at times, she experienced much 
loneliness, not: only for herself but for the 
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children, but it was her joy to see the blessing 
of God poured out in the growth of things 
locally, in the advance made in the numbers 
of believers, and to see something of the pos- 
sibilities of winning this great territory for 
Christ, could it but be properly manned. 


UNIQUE FEATURES IN KOREAN WORK. 


One is the study of the Bible. The mis- 
slonary visits a village or district. The Chris- 
tians from near and far gather for a week or 
ten days’ study of the Bible, ‘‘a Class.” 


In Canada special services are usually ad- 
dresses and sermons with a view to impression 
and correction. Korean special services are 
held with a view to instruction. 

Usually these “Classes” are men by them- 
selves, and women by themselves, the women 
missionaries teaching the latter, the men the 
former. There have been in this way ‘‘Clas- 
ses’ of hundreds, gathered, some of them, 
from many miles distant for a ten day’s study 
of the Bible. 


The results are what might be expected, a 
Christian people whose faith and zeal and 
devotion are perhaps nearer to the best type 
of apostolic days, than are to be found in any 
other country. 


Another feature is the “group” system. It 
is really the formation-of little churches, as 
did Paul in his missionary journeys. But in 
Korea our workers write of them as ‘‘groups.”’ 

3 * +k 

The story of Song Chin field, Korea, has 

the following :— 


~The most encouraging feature of the Dae 
year’s work has been the rise of fifteen new 
eroups in different parts of the field with 
hundreds of new believers. If these can be 
properly shepherded great gain may come to 
Christ’s Church in this land. 


‘Many of the older groups have received 


new life with considerable increase in the 


number of believers. 


“The opportunity is great, ang even eth a 
small force of ;workers, we pray that with the 
help of God’s grace adequate advantage may 
be taken of it.” 


HOW ONE NEW “GROUP”? WAS 
FORMED. 


People from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
P.E.I. and Ontario may find themselves to- - 
gether in a new Settlement in the West. 

So is it in the tide of emigration from Korea 
across into the prairies of Manchuria. But 
let Miss Cass, our missionary, tell how one 
new Christian ‘‘group’’ was formed :— 

‘Tt was on the new railway line. They had 
come from different parts of Korea, and re- 
membering their faith, and church and hymns 
at home, some women, first individually, and 
later unitedly, as they learned of other Chris- 
tians, remembered the Sabbath day, read 
their Bibles, sung the familiar hymns and 
offered their petitions to the loving Father 
who is protecting them all the way.” 
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A SCRAMBLE FOR FOOD. 
Pictures from China’s Famine. 
By Dr. IsABeLLE McTaviss, 
(Our Missionary). 


CHANGTE, Honan, Feb. 18. 


“To-day, accompanied by Mrs. Stevenson 
and Dr. MacKenzie, I went to see the dis- 
tribution of food outside the East Suburb. 
We went in a cart, with a Chinese driver, but 
the day was so fine that we were regretting 
as we rode along, that we had not walked. 

As we reached the north corner of the city 
wall, we saw the first evidence of ‘the food 
distribution in the prostrate figure of a man, 
lying beside the road, with a little food-pot 
in his hand. He had started off to go to the 
temple where food was given out, but had 
fallen exhausted on the roadside. 

Although we had left home at half-past 
eight in the morning, we soon began to meet 
some of the returning crowds, and I enquired 
of some of them whether they had eaten or 
not. The reply in every case was the same in 
substance. “‘Yes, we have eaten, but not 
enough to satisfy.”’ 

* * * 


As we approached the temple the crowd 


was denser; old and young all crowded to-, 


gether. 

One poor tottering old woman was pulled 
out of the way of the cart, a thin, frail, ragged 
pitiful figure, with no hope of life except that 
offered by coming daily, struggling in that 
unorganized crowd, for one bowl of thin millet 
porridge, which was to be her day’s food. 

And one must rise early and make haste on 
the way, or one would be among those poor 
unfortunates such as we met coming away, 
who had arrived too late for the distribution 
of tickets and now must wait a whole day, 
and go through the same weary struggle next 
day before getting anything to eat. 

We left our cart and entered the temple 
grounds, where we were very courteously re- 
ceived and shown around the place, by the 
officials in charge. 


ae Nise ay Li's . 


We first saw the enormous pots, where the 
food is cooked. There were sixteen of these 
built into as many brick fire boxes, where a 
fierce fire of charcoal is fanned with bellows 
to produce the necessary heat to cook so much 
food. 

The man told us that they started cooking 
at midnight, and had the large kangs filled by 
daybreak. Each pot was filled ten times each 
morning, making in all 160 of these enormous 
potfuls. 

The kangs, large earthenware vessels, hav- 
ing each about the capacity of a sugar-barrel 
at home, stood before the fires, in a long row, 
beside a barricade, on the other side of which 
was the waiting crowd, who presented their 
tickets, which were strips of bamboo, and then 
held up their bowls, pots, even baskets, for 
the food to be poured into. 

It is a sight once seen never to be forgotten, 
but impossible to describe. 
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Great was the crowding, pushing mass of — 
women and children; for the men are kept in 
a separate yard until the women are fed. 

The eager faces, as the vessels are pushed 
over the barricade, the reaching arms, the 
precious food, the occasional dropping of the 
boiling food on outstretched hands, owing to 
the jostling of the crowd. 


* * * 


Then to watch the people going away, some 
hurrying off with the food to give to old people 
or children at home; some sitting down, as 
soon as they were clear of the crowd, to devour 
the food at once. 

One little chap, whom I had watched in the 
struggling crowd, fearing he would be tramp- | 
led, he was so small, but who had held his 
place at the barricade bravely, got his food, 
and pushed his way out, holding the pot above 
his head. : 

The minute he got to a clear space he sat 
down, and licked the pot carefully all around, 
so that not a drop of what had been slopped 
on the outside was wasted; then tied a big 
handkerchief areas the pot, and started 
home. 

The men were let out of the temple where 
they had been kept, and after watching a few 
minutes longer we started for the cart. 


- 


* * * 


The women and children saw in us another 
possible source of help, and crowded around 
us, pulling our clothes, and begging us to pity 
them. They were not violent or ill-tem- 
pered. They were just very hungry, and 
insisted on being heard. 

I became separated from my companions 
in the crowd, and we were all being tugged 
and pulled at from different directions at 
once. 

Coming to a ditch, I managed to escape the 
crowd by crossing it and hurrying along the — 
edge of the field to the cart. 

Looking back I saw a picture of which I 
would have liked to have had a snapshot. 
The other two of my company coming along 
the road, harassed on every side by that — 
ee, of women and children, beseeching 

elp. 

I said that we had wished, when going, that 
we had walked. We had no such wish now, 
but were very thankful to take refuge in the 
cart ahd be driven away, followed only by — 
the more agile and persistent. 


* * * 


Before reaching home we got out and walked 
a short distance. I spoke to one or two of the . 
boys who were still with us. I told them that 
we had brought no money with us; so they 
said nothing more in the way of begging. 

‘I asked one where he was from, and he said — 
his home was twenty-five miles away, but that 
he and the others slept in the open porch of | 
the temple, so as to be on hand for the dis- 
tribution tickets in the morning. "yj 

I said it must be cold, and, “looking at, his’ 
hee saw that his bare toes were sticking oukm mi 
of his cloth shoes. i 


Bere a 9° ‘ 
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The little fellow who was beside him limped, 
and in response to my remark said that he 
had had his feet frozen, and one of his toes 
had fallen off. 

The crowd who received help this morning 
was the largest yet, as the official told us that 
13,000 had been fed, of whom 8,000 were 
women and 5,000 men. 

IT had been told that some who were not 
really needy were going for food; but after 


- what I saw this morning I would feel pretty 


e 


safe in asserting that a person might go once 
when not raelly in need, but only real gnawing 
aching hunger would, lead one to go through 
that experience a second time.—(Send what 


you can to Rev. D. Laird, Confederation Life 


Building, Toronto, Send Now.—Ed.) 


FAMINE SCENES AND STORIES. 


By Mrs. Epna C. STRUTHERS. 
(Our Missionary in Wethwei, Honan). 

When we first opened up our sewing room 
for famine sufferers at Weihwei, we had far 
more applicants than we could accommodate; 
so we tried to take only those who were in 
dire need. 

We heard of a woman whose hair was grey 
and who was living alone; for she had no son 
to support her in her advancing years: She 
was sitting in her little hovel, called home, 
waiting to die, for she had not strength enough 
even to beg. 

But someone told her of our workroom and 
said that if she herself came and pled for work 
she might be admitted. 

She set out, but, although the road was not 
long, she fell in exhaustion by the wayside and 
had to be earried back to her home. 

One of our sewing women who saw her 
begged us to pity her, that she might not die, 
so we sent her a ticket for grain and told her 
to make herself a couple of meals before she 
came to work. 

The first day she came, her face’ was drawn 
and yellow. Her grey hair was tossed and her 
clothes in tatters. 

But gradually, as she has been earning 
enough to eat, she has gained strength enough 
to clean up; and now she sings “Jesus loves 
me,”’ with her whole heart, for she says that if 
there had been no one who loved Jesus to 
pity her she would have died, and she would 
never have known how to trust Him, and she 
wants to be numbered among His followers. 


* * * 


One afternoon when I went over: to open 
up the spinning rooms for work, I found a 
woman on the steps waiting to see me. I 
could tell at a glance that she was very tired: 
so I asked her how far she had come. 

“Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘only about three miles. 
It is not far ordinarily, but when I have so 
little to eat I get tired so easily.” 

She was applying for work. Her husband 
had left her some time before to see if he could 
find anything to do but had not returned, nor 
had he sent any word; so she had her two 
children depending on her for food. 
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She said she could spin, and if we would 
only say she could come to work she would go 
home for her spinning wheel and tel! her 
children of her hope of food for them. 

I asked her if they had anything to eat at 
home, and she said, ‘‘Nothing but dried leaves, 
and anything we ean pick up in the fields.” 

I gave her a few coppers to buy some grain 
to keep them going till she earned her first 
money, and she promised to come back the 
next day. 

The next day she did not come, nor yet the 


- day following; but four days later I found her 


sitting on our doorstep, holding in her arms 
her new-born baby, wrapped in an old soiled 
piece of dark blue cloth. : 

She had walked the three miles and was 
tired; but she said—‘‘I promised to come back, 
and I did come as soon as I was able, for I was 
afraid that if I did not keep my word you 
would not give me work.’’ 

We sent her home again with some money 
and told her to stay until she was strong; but 
we hope she will come again, for she seemed 
so thankful for new hope and life, and we long 
to have each one who receives help know 
something of Him from whom all good things 
come. 

* OK * 


One of the most interesting spinners we 
have is a bright-faced little woman who came 
one day to ask for work. She had walked ten 
miles, leading one small child, and carrying a 
baby in her arms. ° 

She said that she had heard of our spinning 
industry; so with her husband it was decided 
that she and the two small children should be 
clothed with the wearable garments of the 
household, but they should leave the one 
family coverlid for the father and two children 
that remained at home. 

When she came she was weary, for they had 
spent a cold night in the open, and her chil- 
dren cried, because they had nothing to cover 
eye but, she made no complaint, for she 
said :— 

‘“‘We have hope now. Before we had none.’’ 

She told us that her husband’ was suffering 
at home. He needed an operation, but they 
had no money to bring him to the hospital. 
We gave her some clothes for herself, and for 
those who remained at home, and assured her 
that her husband would not be turned away 
from the hospital for want of money. 

Now her husband has come, and they have 
found a little place near the work-room where 
they may live. Joyfully she came to me a few 
days ago and said :— 

‘“My husband says I can listen to this Gospel 
of yours as much as [ like, and believe in it 
too, for that matter. He says he is willing 
himself to hear more about this Christianity 
that saves men and women from starvation.’’ 


BN EE oe 


(There is still sore and increasing need. 
Send what you can at once to Rev. Dr. Laird, 
Confederation Life Building, Toronto. It will 
help to save some one alive until the harvest 
is gathered in June.—Z2d. ) 


Prayers for Family Worship for the Week. 


By THE EpIToR 


SABBATH MORNING. 


We thank Thee, our God and Father, from 
whom all good gifts come, for this Thine own 
Day, ‘‘the Sabbath—made for man,’’ for rest 
of body and of soul, for fellowship with Thee. 
through Thy Word ‘and worship, and for do- 
ing’ eood to others. 

We thank Thee for that to which this Day 
points backward; to a finished Creation—“‘all 
very good’ and to a finished Redemption 
by a crucified and risen Christ, when that 
good had been marred by sin. 

We thank Thee for that to which this Day 
points forward, a rest from sin and pain, 
eternal rest and peace and joy in Thee. 

Help us to keep this Day holy unto Thee, 
to lay aside our work and care, and to gain 
from Thy Word, by Thy Spirit, a deeper sense 
of the reality of things unseen. 

Guide and bless the young to-day, and those 
who teach them of Thee, in the home, the 
Sunday Sehool, the Mission School, or wher- 
ever any seek to lead them to Christ. 

In the House of God may preacher and 
people speak and hear. the truths of God’s 
Word, as in His presence. May Christ be 
jifted up and men be drawn to Him. 

Help the missionaries to-day as they tell 
the heathen of the only Saviour from sin, and 
bring light and hope into dark and hopeless 
lives. 

Wherever the Gospel is preached to-day, 
may hearts be open to receive it. May the 
Holy Spirit make it effectual in saving from 
sin and death, and in leading to Thee. 

May the careless take warning to-day. May 
the heedless give heed to Thy call. May prodi- 
gals return and receive a Father’s welcome. 
May there be joy in heaven over sinners re- 
penting. 

Help us to-day, as a family, so to live and 
worship that this Sabbath may leave us better 
than it found us, more humble, more trustful, 
more loving, more forgiving, more in harmony 
with the mind and will of Christ. 


Bless the children here. May they give 
their childhood and youth to Thee, and receive 
the gift back again, a childhood and youth 
made gladder and brighter because given to 
Thee. 

Help us all with true hearts to join in the 
prayer that Christ taught His disciples :— 

Our Father Who art in Heaven. Hallowed 
be Thy Name. Thy Kingdom come. Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread. Forgive us our 
debts as we forgive them our debtors. 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil; for Thine is the Kingdom and the Power 

and the Glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Lead © 


SABBATH EVENING. - 


We thank Thee, our Father, for what of 
good this Sabbath has brought to us from 
Thee, and for its opportunities of service to 
Thee and to our fellowmen. 


Forgive our misused opportunities of get- 
ting and doing good to-day. May we not 
forget that opportunities when lost are never 
found again. Help us to be more watchful 
for their coming and more faithful in their use. 


We thank Thee for the strength and cheer 
and courage and hope and purpose the Sab- 
bath has brought, for the fuller knowledge we 
have gained of Thee; of Thy Being, Thy 
wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness and 
truth; for the new vision of Christ, of what 
He is in Himself, what He has done for us 
ae what He would have us be and do for 

fim. 


Follow with Thy blessing all that has been 
done to-day to lead young and old to Christ. 
Deepen impressions of truth. Strengthen re- 
solves for good. Suffer not the evil one to 
catch away that which was sown in the heart, 
but may good seed falling into good soil bring 
forth fruit unto eternal life. 

May the uplift of the day make itself felt 
through all the week, giving patience and 
strength and courage for all that comes, so 


that each week may be lived on a higher level 


than that which went before, making life an 
ever upward progress, in mind and _ heart, 
toward Christ, till we “‘see Him as~He is” 
and are “‘like Him.” 


*Have mercy upon those who use Thy Day* 
for their own pleasure, and forget Thee and 


Thy Word and worship. Show them their 


error. Make them see that they are missing 
the best in life, and dishonoring Thee. May 
they return and find in Thee the i which 
else they will seek in vain. 

Watch over our home toms keep us 
in peace and safety while we sleep. May we 
ise the better fitted by this day of rest and 
worship for the duties of another week. 

And when earth’s Sabbaths are past may we 
all share in the rest Eternal, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and Saviour, our Brother’ 
and Friend. Amen. 


MONDAY MORNING. 
For the light of another day, and for keep- 


ing us in safety and health to begin the work — 


of another week, we give the thanks of chil-, 
dren to a Father’s love and eare. 


May the teaching of the past Day every- | 
where give direction and inspiration to the © 
May'the ~ 
rest and worship, the help and uplift of the — 


life and work of the days to come. 


Sabbath enable all to. do this week’s work 
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better than that of the week which went be- 
fore. 

We pray for health and strength for this 
week’s duties, for patience in its trials, for 
courage in its disappointments, for grace and 
strength to meet and overcome its tempta- 
tions. 

May we bring to all that is before us this 
week a spirit of humility and trust, of confi- 
dence and hope. May we do life’s work, not 
with selfish aim but with love to fellow-men 
and to Thee. In our work, as well as in our 
worship, may we honor Thee. 

Keep the young this week from sin. In 
home and school, at work and play, may their 
lives be clean and pure and true and right, as 
Christ would have them be. May they ever 
remember that His ear is open to the feeblest 
ery for aid, and His hand outstretched to 
help the humblest who call upon Him. 

Remember the young men and women away 
from home, strangers and lonely in a strange 
city orastrange land. Keep them from temp- 
tation and sin. May they choose companion- 
ship that will help them upward, and turn 
away from all that would lower their ideals of 
life. 

Help Thy people, everywhere, to realize 
their duty to the stranger, and by word and 
deed to give christian welcome. 

Take us, as a family, under Thy care and 
keeping through this day. Keep us faithful, 
in all things, to Right and Truth and Thee, 
for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


MONDAY EVENING. 


With the day ended and its work done we 
bring back to Thee, our Father, the page of 
life entrusted this morning to our care. 

We bring it with a sense of unworthiness, 
for it has not been filled as it should have 
been or as it might have been. 

We come not pleading our own goodness, 
but the name and the merits of Jesus Christ. 
We bring our blurred and blotted page, with 
its sins of omission and of commission, know- 
ing that “like as a father pitieth his children 
so the Lord pitieth’; and remembering Thy 
promise, ‘“Him that cometh unto Me, I will 
in no wise cast out.’’ From the heart may we 
pray ‘“‘God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

And as we leave with Thee this page, we 
pray Thee to keep us safely through the night 
and give us a new page on the morrow, with 
grace to make it better and fairer than this 
one has been. 

Help us each day to realize more clearly 
that no page of life can be recalled and written 
over again, that each page, with its record, 
goes back to Thee, changeless hence for ever- 
more; and enable us, with each new page, to 
follow more closely Jesus Christ, the perfect 
copy ever set before us. 

We pray for all dear to us. Whether near 


or far away from us, may they keep near to 
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Thee, following Thy guidance, trusting Thy 
care, kept by Thine Almighty power and love. 


We pray for all in need, strength for the 
weak and tempted, comfort for the sad and 
sorrowing, pardon for the sinning, and life 
for those who are still choosing the road that 
leads to death. 


_ And as we pray help us to be more faithful 
in seeking to answer our own prayers by 
doing what we can to bring to all men every- 
where the knowledge of Thee, who alone 
ean give help and healing for human ills 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


We thank Thee, our Father, for the con- 
stant, watchful and loving care that has kept 
us safely through the night and given us 
another day. : 


May He who is the Light of the World 
shine into our hearts, dispelling the darkness 
that may be there, the pride, the envy, the 
hate, the sin, whatever it be that is not in 
accord with the mind of Christ. 


Remember all who are in special need, the 
tempted and tried, the poor, the aged, the 
bereaved and the lonely. 


_ Be with the discouraged and dishearten 
in life’s battle. Help them to realize ae 
through Christ they may come off more than 
conquerors, and hearing His ‘‘Fear not, for I 
am with thee” may they take heart again. 


Strengthen those who are struggling with 
their craving for strong drink. May they see 
that only in Thy strength can they overcome 
and may they turn to Thee. 


Prosper the efforts of those who are seeking 
to. banish the traffic in strong drink Naty: 
make our country a safer place for the young 
and for any whom drink has already en- 
slaved. : 


Help all to realize that each one is his 
brother’s keeper, and responsible for permit- 
ting any traffic that puts temptation and a 
snare in that brother’s way. 

Guide and help all, in every place, who are 
trying to follow Christ in seeking to help their 
fellow men. 

Enable us all, to-day, to do faithfully and 
patiently and well what our hands find to do 
looking to Thee for wisdom and guidance 
and for grace to help in time of need, for 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


With the day’s work done we turn our 
yee and a ihe to Thee, our Father, to 

ear a message of welcome and blessing trom 
Thy Word, to offer Thee our thanks and make 
known our wants. 

We thank Thee that none who come to 
Thee in security are turned empty away, 


that with Thee is all fullness to satisfy every 
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need of the human heart, and that whosoever 
‘will may take freely of that fulness and find 
satisfaction and rest. 

We pray to-night for the returned soldiers 
who braved death for us in battle. May they 
be as brave in living for truth and right as they 
were in facing death. 

Remember those of them who were wounded 
and maimed, and unfitted for life’s work. 
May a grateful country realize its duty to 
care for those who have suffered that it might 
be free. 

Help those of them who would not vield to 
the foe but have yielded to sin, and whose 
manhood has been wrecked by drunkenness 
and vice. May they turn to Him who can 
save even the remnant of a wrecked life, and 
make it over again in His own likeness. 


Comfort the lonely hearts whose loved ones 
come no more. As their day so may their 
strength be. 

We pray for all who have, this day, been 
doing special work for Thee, all home mission- 
aries and deaconesses, all missionaries in the 
foreign field, all native teachers and preachers 
and evangelists and Bible women. Give them 
faith to see that their work is Thy work, and 
that it cannot fail. 

Help the native converts in India and China 
and Korea in the persecutions that many of 
them have to endure. May they stand fast 
in Thy strength, and by their patience and 
constancy win the heathen to Thee. 

We pray for little children everywhere who 
are growing up in ignorance and sin. May 

_all who know Thee seek to do more to bring 
to all the world’s children a knowledge of 
Him who said: ‘“‘Suffer the little children and 
forbid them not to come unto Me, for of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.”’ 

Bless the boys and girls who are learning of 
Christ in home and Sabbath School and 
Church, who have the knowledge that so 
many others have not. Lead many of them 
to give their young lives to Thee to be minis- 
ters and missionaries, messengers of good to 
others. 

Keep us through this night in health and 
safety and peace, for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


At the beginning of this new day our hearts 
turn to Thee in thankfulness, Our Father, for 
Thy watchful care through the night, keeping 
us safe from all ill and harm. 

We thank Thee for all Thy goodness in 
Providence, for health and home and friends, 
for food and clothing, for strength to do life’s 
work, and for a land of plenty and of peace. 

We pray for our country in all her interests; 
that those who make our laws may seek only: 
the nation’s good; that industrial unrest and 
strife may be stilled, that a spirit of fairness 
and justice and good-will may prevail, that 
wastefulness and folly may cease. 
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May the rich remember that they are 
stewards of Thy bounty, and may they be 
faithful to their trust. May the poor realize 
that the true riches, which only give real 
satisfaction, riches of heart and spirit from 
Thee, are open alike to all. 


We thank Thee for the Empire of which 
we are a part, for her power and her influence 
for good in the world. We pray that she may 
continue as in the past, and in ever-growing 
measure, to stand for freedom and truth and 
right among the nations. 

We pray for our King. May the throne of 
Britain long abide, established in righteous- 
ness, the embodied sovereignty of a free 
people. 

We pray for the Prince of Wales, that youth- 
ful promise may be richly fulfilled in all his 
after years, and his exalted station be ever an 
influence for good. 

Above all other things we thank Thee for 
Thy goodness in grace, for this greatest truth, 
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that ‘‘God so loved the world that whosoever — 


believeth in Him should not perish but have 
Everlasting Life,’ and that ‘‘whosoever will’ 
may come to Him and receive that life. 


We thank Thee for the Holy Spirit, to 
enlighten our minds, to renew our wills, to 
give guidance and strength in all things. May 
we yield our hearts more fully and completely 
to His sway, for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


Our Father in Heaven, we bring back to 


Thee the record of this day that Thou gavest — 


us. What has been wrong or wanting in our 
thoughts, words and work during the day, do 
Thou forgive. What has been in accord with 
Thy will do Thou bless. 


We pray to-night for a restless world. 
Help all who are seeking its betterment to 
realize that the world cannot rest until it 
rests in Thee, and the principles of Thy King- 
dom become its law of life. 


Bring peace to the nations yet in war. 
May a world league of peace, so long foretold, 
soon come to pass. Give a spirit of fairness 
and justice to all human brotherhoods, and 
above and around them may there be the 


great brotherhood of humanity, the kingdom — 


of God on earth. 


_ We pray for all whose place and work in 
life has special dangers—the sailors in peril at 


sea or temptation ashore, the miners amid the — 


risks of their calling, the watchmen who 
guard, day and night, the streets and homes 


of our cities, the soldiers who defend our land | 


and Empire. 


Make them strong and brave 
for right. 


We pray for those who are making this 


world with its gains and pleasures, their chief 
aim in life. May they see, ere it be too late, 
that this world cannot satisfy the soul. 


Help us all here before Thee to choose the , 
better part, which can never be taken away 
from us. To Thy care we commit ourselves — 
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for the night, for in Thy keeping all is well; 
and all we ask is through Jesus Christ our 
Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


“Thy mercies,’ O God, “are new every 
Marnine. . 2... s'< Great is Thy faithfulness.” 
May our gratitude for these mercies be ever 
new and our faithfulness be more like Thine. 


We pray for those to whom the morning © 


brings no comfort or cheer, for the sick in 
their homes and in hospitals, that they may 
have patience to bear, and may be raised up 
to health again. — 

Be near to any with whom the sickness is 
unto death. Give them comfort and peace in 
assurance that Thou art with them, and the 
good hope of a life where death comes no 
more. 

We pray for those who are sick in mind, 
bereft of reason. Bless all efforts to bring 
them health again. 

Give strength and wisdom and skill to the 
doctors and nurses who care for the sick, 
doing the work which filled so much of Christ’s 
life on earth. 

We thank Thee for these ministries of 
mercy, for all their faithful and self-denying 
service, and for the increasing measure in 
which they are able to ease human suffering 
and lessen earth’s burden of pain. May they 
have much of the Spirit of Christ in doing His 
work. 

We pray for those who are sick in soul. 
May they come to the Great Physician, and 
find that there is no case beyond His power, 
that earth hath no wound that heaven cannot 
heal, no sin nor sorrow that heaven cannot 
cure. ; ‘ 

Help thy people everywhere to realize that 
their Pieaon in life, as followers of Christ, is 
to do the work He came to do, to heal the 
broken-hearted, to give recovery of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord; and may they seek more earnestly 
to fulfil that mission. 

Keep us each one to-day as we go to the 
day’s work. May Christ be with us, and 
in all that we think and say and do may we 
have strength to follow Him, for His name’s 
sake. Amen. 


THURSDAY EVENING 


We come this evening, our Father, to thank 
Thee that if we have forgotten Thee to-day, 
Thou hast not forgotten us, but hast cared for 
and guided us all the way. 

If the world and its work has filled too large 
a place in our hearts to-day, and has shut out 
a sense of Thy presence, do Thou forgive. 

Wethank Thee that Thou dost not deal with 
our forgetfulness as we deserve, but dost meet 
with a Father’s welcome the first desire to 


return. 
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We pray for those who have long wandered 
from Thee and have never yet returned. 
Help them to see that the hunger of their 
hearts can never be satisfied away from Thee, 
and to realize the love with which Thou art 
ealling. “Come unto Me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” . 


We pray for all those who are seeking to 
win back the wanderers to Thee. Give them 
to know how great Thy compassion, that 
no life is hopeless, that none have strayed 
so far from Thee but that they may return, 
that Thou art able to save unto the uttermost 
and not willing that any should perish. 


We thank Thee anew for Thine Infinite 
Love, and especially for its manifestation in 
Christ, who bare our sins in His own body 
on the tree, dying that we might live. 


We thank Thee that He is the same, yester- 
day, to-day and forever, that He ever liveth 
to make intercession, and in shelter of that 
unchanging Love we lie down to-night to 
rest, knowing that sleeping or waking, living 
or dying, we have in Him life for evermore. 
Amen. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


Our Father in Heaven, changeless and 
eternal, in Thy wisdom and power and holi- 
ness and in Thy compassion and love, we 
come to Thee as we face the duties of another 
day, to gain a fresh vision of Thee. . 


Help us to see more clearly Thy view of the 
values of life, to see as Thou seest, the real 
and the shadow, the things that are passing 
and the things that abide, and to measure 
their worth as in Thy sight. 

Enable us, while engaged with the things 
that are seen and temporal, to see rising above 
and beyond them, the spiritual and eternal, 
and in the light of that eternal may all our 
work be done. 

We pray that things eternal may fill a larger 
place in the world’s outlook and aim and work. 

Help all to see that the gain of things which 
are seen is not life’s greatest good, that the 
chief end of man is to glorify God and to enjoy 
Him forever. 

To Thy guiding care and helping hand we 
commit ourselves for the day through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. : 


FRIDAY EVENING. 


We thank Thee, our Father, that to-day 
Thou hast not left us to ourselves but hast 
watched over us with ceaseless care and 
changeless love. 


Forgive wherein we have failed to follow 
the voice of conscience and the guidance of 
Thy Word. Forgive where Thou hast seen 
in us the thought or word or deed that did 
not honor Thee. 


Remember the children in this home. 
Spare them in health and strength of body 
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and soundness of mind and earnestness of 
spirit to live their lives to Thee. May Jesus 
Christ be. their Saviour and Friend, their 
example, their strength, their hope, their life. 
May their lives be guided by heavenly wisdom 
into paths of pleasantness and peace. 

We pray for the young everywhere. May 
home life have in it a place for Thee, and 
may Thy worship have its daily place in the 
home. May parents, by teaching and exam- 
ple, lead the young to obey and follow Thee, 


We pray for all teachers. May they be 
learners of Thee. Help them to see how much 
of the world’s future is in their hands, and may 
all they say and do help to direct the young 
in the right way. 

Remember in mercy the aged. As they 
see the nearing change may they cling the 
more closely to Christ and rest. more com- 
pletely in Him. May life’s evening be calm 
and peaceful, free from pain of body or 
anxiety of mind. 
IL walk through the valley of the Shadow of 
Death I will fear no evil, for Thou art with 
Me. Goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life and I will dwell in the 
House of the Lord forever.’’ And all that 
we ask is in the name of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


We thank Thee, our Father, that Thou 
hast brought us in peace and safety to the 
last day of the week. Help us to make it a 
hetter day than those which have gone before. 
May each succeeding day and week leave us 
‘‘Nearer to Thee’’ in heart and life. 

We pray for those whose days and weeks 
have not been leading upward, who do not 
heed Thy call or follow Thy beckoning hand, 
who are not making the best of life. May 
they turn to Thee and give to Thy keeping 
what of life remains to them. 

Be near to any who, with long-continued 
tailure, are losing heart,. and help them to 
realize Thy power to save all who come unto 
Thee; that though it be the eleventh hour 
of life’s brief day, “and so much of life has been 
wasted beyond recall, they may, by Thy 
grace, do better with what remains. 

We thank Thee that as ‘‘long as life its term 
extends, hope’s blessed dominion never ends,’ 
that “while the lamp holds on=tovburn: the 
greatest sinner may return.’ 

To Thy guidance and grace we commit us 
through the day, assured that in Thy keeping 
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all is well, that He whe withheld not His own 
Son but delivered Him up for us all, will also 
with Him freely give us all things. Amen. 


SATURDAY EVENING. 


Abide with us, our Father, for it is toward 
evening, and the day and the week are far 
spent. 

Forgive the things of this day and week 
that have not been pleasing to Thee. Forgive 
the level on which the week-end finds us when 
it should have been a higher one. 


We pray for a world with a week more of 
sinning and sorrowing in the past. May 
those who have a part in guiding and shaping 
ua world’s destiny turn more to Thee for 

elp. 

We pray for the Church of Christ, pur- 
chased with His own blood. Make her more 
worthy the price that was paid, more like 
Him who paid that price. May she show in 
her life and work more of His spirit of sacri- 
fice for others. ; 

May the young hear the voice of Jesus, 
“Suffer the children to come unto Me.” 
May the strong give their strength to His 
service, and the aged give anew their declin- ~ 
ing years. 


Keep us in safety and peace through this 
night, and raise us up on the morrow to a 
new Sabbath, with its glad tidings of great 
joy to all people. 

Help us through the coming weeks and 
Sabbaths, whether they be few or many, to 
run well the race that is set before us, look- 
ing unto Jesus the Author and Finisher of 
our faith, who for the joy that was set before 
Him endured the Cross, despising the shame,”’ 
and from that joy eternal bids us follow in 
His footsteps till we too share His joy. 


This we ask in the name and for the sake 
et ae who has taught us when we pray to 
— “Our Father Who art in Heaven. 
Talon ed be Thy name. Thy Kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. Forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us. And lead us not into temp- 
tation but deliver us from evil. For thine 
is the Kingdom and the Power and the Glory 
forever. Amen. 


Notre—These prayers for a week were pub- 
lished a year ago. Again they are given in 
the hope that some may be led to set up a 
family altar, and have a definite place for God 
in the home. —E.S. 
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CHARLIE’S PHOTOGRAPHS. 


“Father, Willie Morris has had his photo- 
graphtaken. I wanttohavemine. Wouldn’t 
you and mother like to have one of me ?” 


“But I have a lot of photographs of you, 
Charlie—in fact, I take one with me every 
day to town;—sometimes they are very nice 
ones, sometimes they are very ugly; but they 
are always very like my little boy.”’ 

“This morning, when I:started from home 
to go to my office, I tooka photograph of you 
and put it in my ‘pocket. I took it, not with 
a camera, but with my eyes; and the pocket 
I put it in was not in my coat, but I put it in 
the pocket called memory, and I have kept 
it there all day.”’ 

“Shall I tell you what the photograph was 
like—the one I took this morning of my little 
boy ?” asked father softly, as he drew him 
closer to his knee. 

‘‘Please, father.”’ 

“Tt was a dark, ugly photograph. There 
was a frown on his brow, and an angry light 
in his eyes, and his mouth was shut up very 
tight indeed, so tight that he could notpos- 
sibly open it to say ‘good-bye’ to father, and 
all because he wasn’t allowed to go out to the 
garden to play ball before breakfast because 
it was raining; so he let father go away to 
town with such an ugly photograph of Charlie 
to look at all day, instead of the bright, 
pleasant one he might have had.”’ 


“T don’t know what kind of a photograph 
mother took .of you when you were going to 
school. I hope it was nicer than mine; and 
I know she wants a nice one left with her 
every day while you are at school, just as 
badly as I want one to take to town. Will 
Charlie try not to give us ugly ones any 
more ?”’ 

Charlie looked up now, and flung his arms 
round his father’s neck, and though there 
were tear drops just preparing to roll down 
his rosy cheeks, father thought it was a sweet, 
pleasant ‘“‘photograph indeed,’ which whis- 
pered, ‘‘I will try, father.” 


TOM’S GOLD DUST. 


“That boy knows how to take care of his 
gold dust,’’ said Tom’s uncle to himself and 
sometimes aloud. 


Tom went to college, and every account 
they heard of him he was going ahead, laying 
a solid foundation'for the future. 


bow Certainly,’ said his *unele,. -“‘certainly, 
That boy, I tell you, knows how to take care 
of his gold dust.”’ 


“Gold dust ?”’ Where did Tom get gold 
dust ? Ah! He had seconds, minutes; and 
these are the gold dust of time—which boys 
and girls and grown-up people are apt to waste 
and throw away. Tom knew their value. 
His father had taught him that every particle 


of time was worth its weight in gold, and his 
son took care of it as if it were. Take care of 
your gold dust.—Sel. 


BOYS AND GIRLS IN S.S. IN 
KOREA. 


“Tt is a very busy time,’’ writes a mission- 
ary, ‘‘when three or four hundred boys and 
girls come in from the street and spend an 
hour learning Christian hymns and Bible 
stories.’ 

Think what it means to help these young 
Koreans from heathenism to Christ. More 
missionaries are wanted to teach them. If 
some of you who are now reading these lines 
bay go, it will be a grand investment of your 
ife. 
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THE BOYS AND GIRLS AT 
HOI RYUNG. 


But where is Hoi Ryung? It is a town in 
Manchuria, China, where are many thou- 
sands who have emigrated from Korea, just 
as people from Ontario emigrate to the prairies 
of the West, and the boys are not forgotten by 
our missionaries there. Here is what one of 
them writes :— 


“Our boys’ school has an attendance of 
seventy-five nice bright boys, some of whom 
come from Christian homes, others from 
homes where one parent is Christian, and 
others from entirely non-Christian homes. 


“The children study the Bible every day in 
school, and also attend all the church services. 


‘Having the boys six years under Christian 
influence, training and teaching, attains the 
result which the mission school desires, for 
it gives us Christian young men for teachers. 
Our three Korean male teachers are Christian 
young men. 


‘In the girls’ school of our mission at Hoi 
Ryung eighty-five is the largest attendance. 
One male and two female Korean teachers are 
on our regular staff, assisted by a Japanese 
lady, and the missionary’s wife as principal. 


“The girls are just as bright and clever as 
the boys. Five graduated last spring, some 
have gone to high school and others have 
married. 


“We have twelve girls in a dormitory. Seats 
of these are supported by the mission. They 
are willing to earn to help themselves when 
possible. Two of them are church janitors. 


‘‘The mission school is truly a great blessing 
to these girls, who otherwise would pass 
through life in utter ignorance of earthly 
things and all things spiritual. 

‘“‘A few years ago the native Church thought 
only of schools for boys but now it realizes 
that the girls must be educated too. 

‘“Your cents and dimes, sent through your 
Sabbath School or Mission Band, or Juvenile 
Missionary Society, helps in this good work.”’ 
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A PLUCKY BOY 


He went into a store and marched up to the 
counter. 

‘Well, my little man, what will you be 
to- day 2” 

‘‘Please sir, may I do some work for you ?”’ 

“T like boys that want to work; but what 
kind of work can you do? You are not tall 
enough to look over the counter.’ 

“T am growing, please sir, growing very 
fast.”’ 

The merchant tried to look over the counter 
at the boy’s feet. He could not see the little 
toes. Then he went around to where the boy 
was standing. 

“T will get nearer to you,” he said, gravely, 

tne GL may see how you look and how large 
you are.’’ And he looked at David for a long 
time. There was a wistful look i in his eyes. 

‘‘T am older than I look, sir,’’ said the little 
fellow. ‘Folks say I am a very small boy for 
my age.”’ 

‘‘How old are you ?’’ asked the merchant. 

‘“‘T am almost seven, sir. My mother has 
nobody but me, and this morning I saw her 
erying because she could not find any money 
in her pocketbook. She had five cents that 
she was saving to buy food with. She thinks 
the boy who took the ashes stole it; and—and 
—I have not had any breakfast, sir !’’ 

The merchant looked kindly at the boy. 
‘‘T can help you to a breakfast, my little man,”’ 
said he, putting his hand into his pocket. 
“Here is a quarter; will that do ?”’ The boy 
shook his head. ‘‘Mother would not let me 
beg,’’ was the reply. 

‘‘Where is your father ?’’ asked the mer- 
chant. 

“We never heard of him, sir, after he went 
to sea. He was lost when the vessel was sunk 
by a torpedo.”’ 

“Ah! that is bad. But you are a plucky 
fellow if you are small. Let me see,’’ and he 
looked down into the boy’s eyes, which were 
looking straight into his. ‘‘Let me see,’’ said 
the merchant again, as his eyes filled with 
tears. ‘My little son would have been just 
your age. He was a manly boy and you make 
me think of him. Had he lived I would have 
given him the best education possible. 

‘“‘T have it! You may go to school in his 
stead; you may take his place in getting an 
education that will fit you for the duties of 
life. You are much too young to go to work ! 
You ought to be in school until you are at 
least sixteen years of age.”’ 


‘‘But mother needs the money I could earn,”’’ 
replied the plucky boy. ‘I would like to go to 
school and learn to be something, but mother 
hasn’t any money to buy food and clothes.’’ 

‘“Well, my lad, I would not think of letting 
you take my son’s place in school without pro- 
viding for you and your mother.” 

‘Roberts,’ said the merchant to his book- 
keeper, “take David’s name and address and 
put him on the pay-roll for four dollars a week 
as long as he remains in school and studies his 
lessons.”’ 

‘‘David, you are to bring me your report 
each week that I may see how well you do, 


and I will give you a quarter for each perfect 
report card you receive. You are to get four 
dollars a week to help your mother feed and 
clothe you. Herte’s a dollar in advance; I’ll 
take it out of your first week’s allowance.”’ 

If ever broken stairs trembled under the 
weight of a small boy, those in David Netter’s 
poor home did so that morning. 

‘Oh, mother! I am to have an allowance 
of four dollars a week to help you keep me in 
school so that I can learn, and I will not have 
to work for it; only to study hard and get 


good reports. 
‘“‘Here’s a dollar with which to buy food; 
and do not ever ery again !’’—Ez. 


ART OR DRUDGERY ? 


“There, ma’am, look at ’em now ! 
they just lily white Pay 

Lizy was mopping the perspiration from 
her face, and her hands were red and wrinkled 
from the steaming suds, but she paused in the 
doorway to look back with satisfaction at the 
long line of clothes that graced the yard. 
‘““That’s the way I like to have ’em look.” 

“They are beautifully clean, Lizy,’’ agreed 
the mistress. The two smiled at each other. 
Two heads nodded approval and then they 
went their separate ways—Lizy back to her 
tubs, and the mistress into the house. 

In the living room a visitor, who had caught 
the brief exchange, questioned with languid 
interest: 

‘“You have a good laundress ?”’ 

‘‘She is an artist,’ was the prompt response. 

“Artist ?”’ 

‘In: her line—even if it is only a clothes- 
line. She puts all her heart and skill into 
making her work perfect — having every 
piece as fresh and stainless as it can be made. 

It is the same when she cleans a room. 
Every window must shine, every piece of 
furniture must be polished to its utmost, and 
when one would expect her to think only of 
her own weariness after it was done, I’ve seen 
her many a time stop and look around with 
face all aglow with what she had accomplished. 
‘Ain’t that fine now ?’ ‘Couldn’t be better, 
could it?’ she would say. She doesn’t know 
what drudgery is. Lizy is an artist.’ 


Ain’t 


MISSIONARY DOCTOR PRIZED. 


An odd letter received by a missionary 
board from a native in Africa, was as follows: 

“This doctor we call him in our native con- 
vers, ‘Maker-of-people-to-be-glad.’ 

“Oh, this marvelously doctor! Why ? 
Look at the people; these did have great sick 
which we could not hope that these people 
will be healed. But now are getting well. Is 
he not marvelously doctor ? 

He is doctor of hearts too. He makes happy 
the unjoy hearts and makes more tenderness 
the durable hearts. 

“He is a friend of babies, children, men, 
women, white people, and he is a friend of all 
people of black. 


‘Therefore I make you know that let you | 


not fatigue to help this make-glad doctor.” 
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AFRICA’S GREAT MISSIONARY, 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 


A little more than a hundred years ago, in 
a home in Scotland there was born a baby 
boy, David Livingstone. 

His parents were very poor and. could not 
give him the education that they would have 
liked, and at the age of ten we find him, not 
in school, but hard at work in a cotton fac- 
tory. 

But he managed to secure some books like 
the ones the other boys were studying in 
school, and by fastening a book over his loom 
and taking an occasional glance at it as he 
worked, and by studying at night, he pre- 
pared himself for college. 

* * * 

David’s mother and father were good Chris- 
tian people, so it is not surprising that he 
wanted to become a medical missionary. 

His heart was set on China but just at this 
time, a missionary named Robert Moffat, who 
had been working on the coast of Africa, came 
home, telling of the people in that great land 
- and of how much they needed Christ. 

In an address he said: ‘‘I have often stood 
at sunset time on a certain hill near my home 
and seen the smoke of a thousand villages 
where no missionary of Christ has ever been.”’ 

As he said these words a young man in the 
audience began to picture himself visiting 
those thousand villages, and he said “I’m 
going.” And he did. 

He went out to Africa and helped many 
people in those villages to love their Saviour. 
How different they became! 

The savages who could not read watched 
their Christian neighbors with surprise, and 
when they saw nicer homes and really, truly 
clothes, they shook their poor puzzled heads, 
saying, “It is strange medicine. on those 
leaves !”’ 

They even liked to smell the Bible and 
thought the leather binding in damp weather 
was simply delightful ! Some were afraid to 
open the covers of the Bible for fear some of 
the magic medicine might blow off the leaves. 

oem See 1 ; . 


David Livingstone’s motto had always 
been, ‘‘Anywhere—so it is Forward,’’ so. he 
began to study the map and push out, looking 
for the best places to open missionary work. 

He started out on a journey of exploration 
and found so many rivers, lakes and other 
things that no one had known of before that 
the result was the making of a new map of 
Africa. 

In Central Africa he found many tribes liv- 
ing in darkest heathenism, distrusting all 
white men, for up to this time the only white 
men they had seen were the cruel slavers who 
had come and earried off their friends and 
’ families. 

Believing that the only way he could really 
help these people was by finding a way to the 
western coast, so that missionaries and traders 
could come in to them, he undertook this task. 

It was a long, long way through jungles, 
swamps and streams, tortured by fevers, and 
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by the many creatures, large and small, that 
inhabit the jungle. 

When he reached the coast tired, sick and 
worn, there was a ship ready to sail for Eng- 
land. He was urged to get on board and go 
home for the rest he so much deserved, but 
he refused. Why? Because he had _ pro- 
mised the simple-hearted natives who had 
come with him on the long journey that he 
would see them safely back over the three 
thousand miles to their homes—and he did. 

* * * 


In later years, when he was on another ex- 
ploring trip, his third one, he was not able to 
send word to his friends for many months and 
many of them believed him to be dead. 

A great New York paper sent out a man, 
Henry Stanley, to find him and to earry to 
him funds and supplies. 

After some months Stanley succeeded in 
finding Livingstone, and an angel from heaven 
could not have been more welcome than was 
Stanley. News, letters, provisions, medicine, 
and, most of all, companionship was for him 
who had not seen a white face in two years. 

Stanley told him of all the things that had 
happened since he left civilization, of how the 
world was seeking to give him honor, and 
begged him to return with him, but Living- 
stone refused and continued his task. 

A little more than a year before his death 
Livingstone prayed, ‘““My Jesus, my King, 
my Life, my All, I again dedicate my whole 
life to Thee. Accept me, and grant, O Gra- 
cious Father, that ere this year is gone I may 
finish my task. In Jesus’ name laskit. Amen. 

* * * 


He was not allowed to complete his task, 
for one morning his native friends, coming 
into his hut, found him dead on his knees by 
his rude bed. 

“The great master is dead,’ they said. ‘‘We 
must bear his body to the coast, that the white 
chief may be buried among his own people.”’ 

They buried his heart there in the land for 
which he had given his life. They dried his 
body and wrapped it in cloths and hung it to 
a pole which two of them carried between 
them, and then they started on their long 
journey. 

Nine months later, after having come 
through the land of hostile tribes, they sud- 
denly appeared one morning before the door 
of the mission house in Zanzibar and said: 
‘We have brought the man of God to be 
buried among his own people.”’ 

The body found its last resting place in 
famous Westminster Abbey in London, 
among kings, nobles and the greatest men of 
the world. 

One of the guards of Westminster, when 
asked whose grave of all those buried there is 
most frequently visited, said: ‘‘Without a 
doubt, that of David PRS SLO ae: ”— Adapted 
From The King’s Builders. 


Treasure up the kindnesses and all the 
ills forget, for dwelling on unpleasant things 
ne’er made them pleasant yet. 


~ World Wide Work 


INTERCHURCH COLLAPSE IN U.S.A. 


A couple of years since or thereabouts, a 
few men in the U.S.A. conceived what they 
ealled an Interchurch Movement for the 
Evangelization of the World. 


They proclaimed that there were many men 
not connected with the Church who were too 
big for denominationalism and were outside 
the Churches, who would give largely to world 
evangelization if it were apart from the re- 
gular Church channels. 


So they prepared a great plan to raise three 
hundred millions of dollars, part of which was 
to be the regular giving of the Churches, and 
administered by the Church Boards, but 
another large part of it which was to come 
from outside the Churches was to be under 
the control of these men themselves, doing 
the world’s work as directed by this self- 
constituted “Interchurch.” 


But funds were needed to float the enter-- 


prise, to make world “surveys” at home and 
abroad, and some of these men being in official 
position in the Churches, undertook to speak 
for these Churches and assumed to give guar- 
antees for them. 


The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. was thus 
made responsible by a few of its officials for 
one million dollars, other Churches in the 
same way for larger or smaller sums, eight 
millions of dollars in all being thus obtained 
from the banks, on the security of the Chur- 
ches, as a guarantee fund to float this great 
project. 

Extensive and expensive offices were leased, 
and officials, secretaries and clerks, many 
hundreds of them, engaged. 


3 * % 


But the millions did not materialize. Money 
did not come in except in small quantity. It 
was found that the real givers are already in 
the Churches, and giving through their own 
Churches, and so the whole vast scheme col- 
lapsed, having spent about eight millions of 
dollars, and the Churches which were made 
responsible for that amount by their officials, 
have more or less of the debt still hanging like 
a millstone around their necks. The Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. still owes six hundred 
thousand dollars of the million assumed for it 
by its General Commission, and is hampered 
in its work by that debt. 


_The guarantee of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, by some of its officials, was six hundred 
thousand dollars, of which it has only been 
able thus far to collect one- eighth. 


The Churches feel that they cannot take 
the money given by the people for missions, 
and special subscriptions come in slowly for 
a debt that has nothing to show for the money 
spent. 

It was literally, as it has been termed, the 


most colossal collapse in the history of the 
Christian Church. 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES. 


It was formed a few years ago in the U.S.A., 
not as an organization, or with any powers, 
but simply as a Council, for conference and 
recommendation. Hitherto it has kept to its 
proper place, but this year, as is common with 
that sort of thing, it is taking to itself powers, 
establishing mission work at home and abroad, 
collecting and dispensing funds, doing the 
work that the Boards of the Churches repre- 
sented in it are doing, collecting money from 
the people of these Churches. 

In short, it is setting itself up as a new or- 
ganization or denomination, a kind of super 
Chureh. Of it, the Philadelphia Presbyterian 
says :— 

“Tt is no longer a Federal Council, but a dis- 
tinct working organization, collecting and 
dispensing funds in home and foreign missions. 


‘What has become of the Chureh Boards 


* 


and how many more organizations are we to. 


support, with their secretaries and other equip- 
ments ? 

“This is the final Outeerne of all the multi- 
tude of extra or interchurch organizations. 
They sooner or later find they have nothing to 
do, and must usurp the work and the support 
belonging to regular church agencies. 

“The Federal Council is now soliciting funds 
from those who are already giving to the reg- 
ular Church Boards of Home and, Foreign 
Missions.”’ 


WHAT MISSIONARIES HAVE DONE. 


Missionaries have translated the Bible into 
about seven-tenths of the world’s speech. 


Missionaries have done more than any one ~ 


class to bring peace among savage tribes. 


All the museums of the world have been 
enriched by the examples of the plants, 
animals, and products of distant countries 
collected by missionaries. 

Missionaries were the first to give any in- 
formation about the far interior of. Africa. 
They have given the world more accurate 
geographical knowledge of that land than all 
other classes combined. 

It is to missionary efforts that all South 
Sea literature is due; there is not a single casé 
on record of the reduction to writing of a 


Polynesian language by another than a Chris- 


tian worker. 


The missionaries have expanded the world’s 
commerce. The trade with the Fiji Islands 


in one year is more than the entire amount 


spent jn fifty years in Christianizing them. 


A great English statesman estimated that 
when a missionary had been twenty years on 
the field, he is worth in his indirect expansion 
of trade and commerce £10,000 per year to 
British commerce.— Missionary Review of the 
World. 
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“THE DARK CONTINENT.”’ 


Every eighth person in the world lives in 
Africa. The blacks double in number every 
forty years; the whites every eighty years. 


Nearly a quarter of all the land in the world 
is comprised within the African continent. It 
is as far around the coast of Africa as it is 
around the world. 


The area of Africa is big enough to include 
the U.S.A., the British Isles, Germany, France, 
Norway, Sweden, Italy, ‘Argentina, China, 
India, and have plenty of room left to throw 
in fifty Belgiums and half a dozen Spains. 

And this vast area is not merely barren 
expanse or tangled brush. The soil is rich. 
The best alfalfa land in the world is in British 
East Africa. It will produce twelve crops a 


- year. 


Her copper fields equal those of North 
America and Europe combined. 


She has five times as much undeveloped 
iron ore as exists in North America. 


She supplies half the world’s gold, two- 
thirds of its ivory and ninety-eight per cent. 
of its diamonds. 


She produces a large share of the world’s 
rubber, and more cocoa than any other con- 
tinent. 

She has 40,000 miles of river and lake navi- 
gation. She already has 25,000 miles of rail- 
way. 


\ 


* * 


Africa’s Pe river, the Congo, was first 
opened to commerce by a missionary, George 
' Grenfell. He had a steamboat made in Eng- 
land, shipped to Africa, carried two hundred 
miles through the jungle in eight hundred 
packages on the heads of carriers, and laid 
down in the pestilential brush on the shores 
of the Congo. 


; The two engineers who were to have put 

together the ship died of fever in the jungle. 
So the missionary whipped off his coat and 
got busy. In three months he had built the 
eight hundred pieces into a ship, and the first 
steamboat the heart of Africa had ever known, 
chugged up the Congo with a missionary at 
the wheel. 


In time, a dozen steamers, all of them 
mission-owned, were carrying American and 


English traders into the heart of the Dark. 


Continent. Then commercial steamers were 
put into service, and finally railways. 


The annual trade of the Congo State now 
exceeds fifty million dollars. 


* * * 


The first missionaries to call upon the na- 
tives of Nyassaland bought a basketful of 
grain. The natives looked at the pretty beads 
that had been paid to them for the grain. 
They were consumed with a passion for more 
beads. They went out to their fields and 
planted and cultivated as if their lives de- 
pended upon it. Now a score of steamers are 
needed to carry the thousands of tons of grain 
to the coast, where it is reshipped to the far 
parts of the world. 
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A solitary coffee plant, obtained by a mis- 
sionary from the Edinburgh Botanical Gar- 
dens and placed in the soil of Central Africa, 
was the progenitor of great plantations. The 
export of this one product amounts to thou- 
sands of tons annually, and ‘Scotch Coffee” 
has become a staple African product. 


Wherever the missionary goes there is pre- 
sently a demand for shirts, collars, shoes, oil 
lamps, safety razors, towels, and the other 
appurtenances of propriety. Not that the 
missionary insists upon collars and shoes as 
necessary to salvation! But the native, of 
his own accord, begins to desire these things. 


Is his desire normal? I think so. When 
a man becomes a Christian he wants to clean 
up and be decent. He buys soap. 


He wants to wear something besides a tatoo 
mark and a smile. He buys clothes. 


He wants to live like a man instead of a 
pig, in a house instead of a hut, and he works 
and buys and builds until he has so elevated 
his standards of living that all other first aids 
to civilization are demanded by him as well. 


The missionary aim is to establish Chris- 
tian homes, like nerve-centres radiating 
energy. through lazy heathen lands. And a 
Christian home is a civilized home, fitted up 
with the brooms, bathtubs and Bibles, that 
make a clean, Christian civilization possible. 
Thus Christianity and Civilization create a 
desire for things modern and swing open the 
door to commerce. 


Business men could afford to pay all the 
cost of foreign missions for the sake of the 
business that comes home to roost on home | 
bank books. And yet this is only a by-product 
of the missionary’s work. His main job is not 
clothes, houses and conveniences — but bodies, 
minds and souls. 


* ** + 


There is perhaps no continent more sore in 
body and more in need of modern medicine 
than Africa. In Central Africa one rarely 
sees an old person. The native is picked off 
by death long before he has had a chance to 
erow old. 


Epidemics sweep away multitudes. In one 
district of Uganda, sleeping sickness reduced 
the population in a year from 22,000 to 8,000. 
Entire villages were wiped out by the in- 
fluenza epidemic in the ‘Belgian Congo, and 
the number of deaths was estimated as one- 
eighth of the total native population. 


Native medical knowledge is crude indeed. 
When a man has the toothache he complains. 
“The lion in my mouth is roaring.’”’ Some 
impromptu native dentist will bring an axe, 
place a wedge of wood against the tooth, give 
it a blow and dislodge the tooth, perhaps 
sending it down the patient’s throat. 

The witch doctor draws heavily upon super- 
stition for his stock in trade. With his needles 
he will perforate the patient with many holes, 
in order to give opportunity for departure to 
the evil spirits. 

Or through a magic ram’s horn he will 
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whisper into his patient’s ear, urging the evil 
spirits to go their way. 

Or he will declare that the patient has been 
bewitched by some one else in the community, 
and insist that that person must be put to 
death before the sick man can be cured. 

All too slowly the stethoscope is driving out 
the witch doctor who, in Africa, is estimated 
to be responsible for four million deaths a 
year. There is the most urgent need for 
missionary doctors. 

* * * 


Even more important than the healing of 
the body of Africa is the enlightening of the 
mind. Only about one per cent. of the men 
and one-fourth of one per cent. of the women 
of Central Africa are literate. 


Assuming that one teacher is required for 
every fifty children of school age, Central 
Africa needs 280,000 teachers ! 


Not only are there whole villages in which 
no one can read, but there are whole tribes in 
which reading is as impossible as a trip to 
Mars, since their languages have not as yet 
even been reduced to writing. 


Only one African tribe had a written lan- 
guage before the missionaries came. Now 
one hundred and thirty languages have been 
reduced to writing; but there are six hundred 
and seventy still to do ! 


Curious expedients have to be resorted to 
among a people with no written language. 
At a freight depot where the native shippers 
can not read, a different color is used to indi- 
cate each destination. After a shipper has 
learned, for example, that the color for Bo is 
green, he makes no bother over labels, but 
simply seizes everything that has been placed 
weet the green sign and puts it aboard for 

O. 


In this great unschooled continent it is no 
wonder that, as an official report states, ‘‘The 
graduates of mission schools are in great de- 
mand. In the technical schools (which are all 
too few) the problem is to keep the pupil long 
enough to finish his training, as he is con- 
stantly being tempted to leave and accept 
the high wages offered to him for what train- 
ing he already has.”’ 


* * * 


Throughout Africa there is only one mis- 
sionary for every 133,000 souls — so that the 
missionary’s chief task, that of winning con- 
verts to Christianity, is a colossal one. 

But he does not become giddy in the face 
of numbers and attempt to sweep the natives 
into the Church in multitudes. Simply eall- 
ing a man a Christian does not make him one. 

Careful training is necessary, especially in 
working with such raw material as the African 
native. 

In Portugese East Africa, for example, the 
native who wishes to enter the Church is put 
on probation for a period of from three to 
eight years. He must abstain from toil on 
Sunday, put away all his wives but one, give 
up receiving “‘lobola” or the marriage dowry 
for his daughters, cease idolatry, heathen 
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practices and beer-drinking, memorize the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the 
Apostles’ Creed, certain portions of Seripture 
and the answers to a catechism of a hundred 
questions. It would be hard for any man to 
be a lackadaisical Christian after surviving 
such a grilling preparation as this. 

The result is a Church organization such as 
that in the Rand which gave in one year 
$2,250 for foreign missions. The result is, 
also, that the Chureh and its members have 
the general respect of the people. 

Native chiefs are so eager for pastor-teachers 
that they will usually furnish necessary land 
for buildings, gardens, etc., erect a house for 
the pastor, buildings for the school and 
Church, and lodging houses for the boys and 
girls. The government of Natal in 1918 gave 
a mission board grant of eight thousand dol- 
lars for its general work, including the build- 
ing of a Domestic Science Department— The 
Christian Herald. 
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MORE OF THE ‘DARK’? CONTINENT. 


Africa is a mighty continent. There are 
almost 150,000,000 pecple there, and they 
are black not only in the color of their skin, 
but black in the awfulness of their hopeless- 
ness and despair. 

In the heart of Africa they don’t know a 
word of hope. Death is the end of everything 
for them. 


Of the population of Africa 40,000,000-are=am 


Moslems, that is, the Northern one-third. 

The Southern part of Africa is white. 
that section there live about 10,000,000 no- 
minal Christians. 


The 80,000,000 living in the middle of the > 1 


continent constitute the pagan part of Africa. 
From the Congo River north to Morocco 
it is 2,200 miles, and from the Nile River to 
the coast countries on the west of Africa it is 
1,500 miles, and in that whole region there is 
not one single missionary of any Church—not 
one ! 
There are thirty-five distinct and inde- 
pendent nations of people, with a total popu- 
Laeh of more than 60,000,000 in the heart 
of Africa, waiting for the message of our 
Christ, waiting in hopelessness and despair, 
waiting in ignorance and savagery, waiting to 
know that there is a Saviour, waiting to see 
for the first time the face of a missionary, 


waiting to hear for the first time from human . 


lips the name Jesus. 


Mohammedanism is the most aggressive 
missionary force at work in Africa to-day.. 


The vast hordes of Moslems of the north are ; 


sweeping southward with rapid strides, reach- 
ing many of the natives with their false re- 
ligion. It is far easier to win heathen to 
Christ than to win those who have become 
the followers of Mohammed. 


Africa will be Mohammedan in the next few _ 
years unless the Church of Jesus Christ shall , 


get there first.—E 2. 
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Protfiteered 


Never 


WHE many foods have 


doubled in price, Bovril is 
the same price in Canada to- 
day as in 1914. Yet the op- 
portunities for profiteering, if 
Bovril Limited had chosen to 
take them, were almost un- 
limited. Double the price could 
easily have been obtained for 
Bovril because there is no real 


substitute for Bovril. 


There was no increase in the 
price of Bovril during the war 


You can buy Bovril to-day 
at the same price asin 1914 
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THE TRULY GREAT. 

By H: 

They are never conspicuous for self-seeking, 

but rather marked by a desire to serve others. 

Kven when they possess the means for show 
and ostentation they remain simple folk. 

Great learning does not convert them into 

: They do not strive to impress with 

their profound knowledge. Their effort is 

rather to make what they know intelligible to 

others. 


They do not display aloofness if Fortune 
elevates them to place and power. They are 
approachable, whatever the'r station, showing 
that they are human and sympathetic. 


They reach out with heart and hand to 
those whom they meet or pass journeying 
through life. It is no strain upon them to 
look at events and problems through other 
people’s eyes. 

Hence charity is one of their outstanding 
virtues. Instinctively they obey the mandate, 
“Judge not.’’ Supremely tolerant themselves, 
they yet can understand the intolerance, the 
readiness to condemn, marking the petty 
minded. 


If directed against themselves, they calmly 
ignore the shafts of bigotry and malice, envy 
and hatred. But when these are directed 
against others they may sacrifice much to 
mitigate their sting. Always the truly great 
are on the side of the weak, the defenceless, 
the unjustly attacked. 


ADDINGTON BRUCE. 
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God can get along without me, but I cannot A boy in his early teens is ee too young to 
get along without Him. understand the noblest thoughts. The finest _ 
Christian men begin young to serve Christ. 


Nothing can be of advantage to one that 
makes him break his word. Do not grasp at the stars, but do life’s plain 
common work as it comes, certain that daily 
Do good with what thou hast; or it will duties and daily bread are ‘the sweetest things 


ee ill 


IMI do thee no good.— William Penn: of life. 
The world does not owe any man a living The world takes off its hat to the man who 
but every man owes the world a life. does things, while it has only a smile of con- 


— tempt for the chap who is always going to do” 
A corruption of morals usually follows a something. 
i Blackstone. 


Some have little, some have less; some have 
At night Ged sometimes chases sleep away not a cent to bless their empty pockets, yet 
in order to have an opportunity to speak to possess true riches in true happiness.—John 


us alone. Oxenham. 

The workshop of character is every-day life. The best things are nearest; breath in your 
The commonplace hour is where the battle is nostrils, light in your eyes, flowers at your 
lost or won. feet, duties at your hand, the path of God 

just before you. 

A good book is a good friend, always at 
hand when one wants it. The Book of Experiments have shown that even a pint 
books is the best of all. of beer will lower intellectual power, impair 


memory and retard simple mental processes, 
‘Fools make a mock at sin,” says the Bible. such as addition. 

Sin is not a joke; itis a serious matter, danger- 

ous and terrible in its end. The child is in the market-place, and the 

dealers in alcoholic liquors are bidding for 
Everyone is to bear his own cross. not his him. Stop this auctioneering, for their own 

neighbor’s; and his cross of to-day, not of (and the mothers’ sakes. 

yesterday or of to-morrow. 


If you ask a man for ten dollars for missions 
‘‘T ean’t’”’ does not sound, well from a Chris- when he is accustomed to do business in tens 
tian’s lips, except where sin is concerned. of thousands for his own benefit, it is belit- 


Then it is a mark of strength. ) tling to the Kingdom of God. 

Tell me how a professor of religion spends What matter then where your feet stand, 
his Sabbaths, and I will tell you in what state or where your hands are busy, so that it is 
his soul is.—John Angel James. the spot where God has put you, and the 


work which He has given you to do.—George — 
The man who talks much about himself Eliot. 
is advertising a poor article and one in which 17 oe 
the public is seldom interested. To try to make others comfortable is the & 
only way to get comfortable ourselves, and 

One beauty of the Ee life is that we that comes partly of not being able to think 
can begin it anew each day. One day’s mis- so much about ourselves when we are helping 
takes need not spoil a whole life. other people. 


If you want a man to do another good °* Other religions have risen out of man’s fi 
act commend him for the one he has already search for God, but Christianity is God’s |} 
done. Commend him in any case. search for man. And we have received it — 
only to pass it on. Jt has made us what we | 

The strength of a nation is in proportion are, and from us it must go to others. 
to the number of its virtuous homes, founded 
‘upon supreme affections.—J oseph Cook. A man with the rheumatism joined the & 
Christian Scientists. He was asked, six 

Do noble things, not dream them all day months later, ‘‘Did Christian Science cure 
long; and so make life, death, and that vast you of rheumatism?” “No, but rheuma- 
forever, one grand sweet song.— Kingsley. tism cured me of Christian Science.” —Life. 


es 
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Joining the Church does not mean that we A wealthy church was described as being 
think we are very good, but that we want the most aristocratic and, exclusive in the city. | 
to be good and are trusting Jesus to help us. Is such a thing possible as an exclusive Chris- {if 

tian church—an exclusive body of Christ, who fj 

There is no freedom without religion, no died for the outcast, the poor, the degraded, an 
religion without worship, and no worship exclusive fellowship of sons of God, of brother 
without the Sabbath. — Count Montalembert. in Christ ? 
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THE LORD REIGNETH, LET THE EARTH REJOICE. 


Do men or nations, drunken with pride and swollen with 
armbition, claim place beside Him on His throne, and in their 
ruthless cruelty bring suffering untold 7—GOD REIGNS. 


Is the world, after war, like ocean after storm, still heaving 
with strife of race and class, and seething with selfishness and 
luxury and waste, with robbery and murder, with disregard of 


human law and law divine 7?—GOD REIGNS. 


Is our Empire—victorious abroad—weakened and imper- 


illed at her centre by foes at home ?—GOD REIGNS. 


Does the Church suffer from indifference and worldliness, 


from false teaching and lack of teaching, from disregard of 
God’s day, and Word, and Worship ?—GOD REIGNS. 


Do business plans miscarry, bringing disappointment and 


loss 7?—GOD REIGNS. 


Does frost or drought, or blight or storm, prevent or destroy 
the fruits of the field, and toil reap no reward ?7—GOD REIGNS. 


Is there unemployment, and wide-spread poverty and want ? 


—GOD REIGNS. 


Do personal or family troubles and anxieties make life’s day 


dark and drear ?—GOD REIGNS. 


Does fire or flood lay waste, or plague and pestilence de- 


stroy ?—GOD REIGNS. 


Is there sickness in the home, or has death and bereave- 
ment come ?—GOD REIGNS. 


Does the valley of the shadow draw near or are we called to 


pass through it ?—GOD REIGNS. 


How a Holy and Righteous God can be sovereign supreme, 
and man be free to work all kinds of evil, is beyond finite ken. 


Nor need we understand. Enough for us that God bids us 
use our freedom to do His will and, whatever seeming ills may 
come, to trust His Infinite Power and Love to bring about what 
His Infinite Wisdom sees best. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The Forty-Seventh General Assembly of 
_ our Church meets in Toronto, Ist June, inst. 

None can write the history of that or of any 
other Assembly until it becomes history, but 
some things concerning it can be fairly foretold. 

(1) Its Commissioners will come together 

- with more or less divergent and independent 
views on many subjects, as to the “‘why”’ and 
the ‘“‘how,”’ and ways and means. This is one 
of the glories of the Presbyterian Church, 
which calls no man master or lord, and owns 
no head but Christ. 

Such divergence of view always helps to 
best results by illuminating a subject on all 
its sides, and showing it from all view points, 

~ enabling all to see it more clearly and grasp 

it more fully and deal with it more wisely. 

(2) While differing in opinion the Com- 
missioners will be largely one in their high 
sense of duty and responsibility in planning 
for the work and progress of the eepecon of 
God. 


(3) Another safe prediction is that the Head 
of the Church will be there, all unseen—ex- 
cept as the wind is seen in its effects—presid- 
ing, unifying, overruling, directing all things 
for the good of His Church and her great work 
for Him. 

Upon that Presence as upon no other cause 
depends the Assembly’s success, and it should 
be the first care of every Commissioner in 
“vetting ready for Assembly,’’ more important 
than his collar or coat, or sermon or gown or 
erip, to be sure that he does not Shee to take 
Christ with him. 


(4) A fourth thing sure is that the helpful- 
ness of the Assembly to the Church is not 
confined to the Commissioners. Every mem- 
ber can help by prayer, and the success of the 
Assembly thus depends upon the help each 
~ member gives. 

Pray that the members of swaaein bly may 
have wisdom to know the right, and strength 
and courage to do the right as they see it; that 
they may ‘do nothing rashly’—that they 
may be patient, forbearing, kindly, courteous, 
tolerant except to wrong, led and controlled 
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not by the spirit of self but by the Spirit 
of Christ; that ‘‘ Christ may dwell in their 
hearts’? and guide each word and deed, 
so that minister and elder may come away 
with a more earnest purpose to live and work 
for Him. 


(5) A fifth thing always true is that a 
ereater work for the Church than that of As- 
semblies or Synods or Presbyteries or public 
gatherings or Conferences of any kind, is that 
of the home, by the fathers and mothers with 
their children. The parents of the Church can 
make of the Church a living spirit in the 
world or a machine without power or life. 

Children that are gathered daily for a little 
while with God, to hear from father or 
mother, or to read for themselves together, at 
the morning and evening meal, a few verses 
of God’s Word, His Message to us, and are led 
in prayer that God would keep and care for 
them all, through the coming day or night, 
will grow up with a definite place in their lives 
for God, and a sense of dependence upon Him 
and responsibility to Him which can come in 
no other way; while those who seldom or 
never hear His name, often grow up as if there 
were no God. He is a stranger to them and 
they to Him. ; 


The Church of the future is in the cradle 
to-day, and ‘“‘the hand that rocks the cradle 
rules’’—the Church. 


(6) But even the home is not the ultimate. 
Still farther back in human life lie the be- 
ginnings of the well-being and progress of the 
Church, in the human heart and its living 
touch with God. 

The beauty and grandeur and strength and 
growth of a mighty tree is owing to the im- 
mediate constant contact of the open pores 
of its myriad rootlets and leaflets with the 
earth and air from which it draws its life;— 
and the beauty and grandeur and strength 
and growth of the Church of God in the 
world, depends upon the individual touch of 
the open heart of each member of that Church 
with Him who is the only Source of her life 
and strength. 

“Tam the Vine, ye are the branches, He that 
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abideth in Me and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit.” 

The failure or success of a congregation or 
of the world-wide Church depends, in the last 
analysis, not upon its teachers or preachers 
or Officials or Committees or Courts, but upon 
the constant living touch of its individual 
membership with Christ, its Living Head. 


VIEWPOINT AND VIEW. 


Clear as sun at noon-day is it that one’s 
view on any subject is based upon his view- 
point. 

Whether Esop’s shield was iron or brass 
depended on the point from which it was 
viewed. 

Our view regarding earth and moon is based 
upon the viewpoint of earth. If ‘‘the man in 
the moon” could give voice he would doubt- 
less differ from us in his views regarding both. 

The principle is universal, and when we 
are unable to see a thing as the other fellow 
sees it, we should remember that he is looking 
at it from a different viewpoint. 

The lesson is that new views on any subject 
should not be rashly accepted or condemned, 
but first of all their viewpoint learned, and 
the view tested thereby. 

Viewpoints differ greatly in value. Some 
afford a view fairly full and correct, others 
so incomplete that it is entirely useless or 
false. The photo of a man lying on-his face 
on a table, with his boots to the camera, 
might be true from that viewpoint, but would 
not convict him in a court of law. 


The principle applies to religious truth in 
all its aspects. A view of God may be true so 
far as it goes, and yet so incomplete, and 
from such a viewpoint, and of so small a sec- 
tion’ of His character, as to give a wholly 
false conception of Him, and one great source 
of religious error in the world is that men get 
their view of God from the wrong viewpoint, 
and to their own infinite loss take no care to 
get a fuller and better view. 

Some look on the Love of God and see in it 
only good-natured indulgence, forgetting that 
to be perfect He must be just and true. 

A woman once said to me—‘‘My God is too 
merciful to punish creatures of His own mak- 
ing’’—not seeing from her viewpoint that sin 
is its own punishment; that it is choosing to 
be unlike God, and that its penalty is unlike- 
ness to Him; that if the sinner refuses to yield 
to Christ to be saved from sin he necessariy 


a 


remains unsaved from sin.. His own choice is - 


his own doing—and undoing. 

Some even take the tragedy of Love and 
Sacrifice on the Cross, and brand as cruel and 
unjust the demand of such a price for sin, 
ignoring wholly the great fact that ‘““God so 
loved the world” that He gave Himself in the 
person of Jesus Christ for our sins. 

From this new viewpoint one’s view of 
God, whatever it may previously have been, 
becomes at once changed into the world’s 
grandest and most beautiful ideal of self- 
sacrificing love. 


While clear views of other truths are im- 
portant, it is above all essential that we have 
a right view of God. 

Most views of Him are partial, and little 
wonder, for He is Infinite, but it is man’s first 
and highest duty and privilege to get as cor- 
rect and complete a view of Him as possible. 

God Himself has helped us to this by giving 
us His Word, His personal album, His picture 
book of Himself, filled with views of Him from 
every possible viewpoint. 

Our great duty is to study that Album, 
its word pictures, to get a better view of Him, 
and the more we study it, the fuller and more 
complete and correct will be our knowledge 
of Him. 

Neglect of knowledge of that Picture Book 
it is which fills the world to-day with partial 


and incorrect and false views of God, and with © 


their natural result, religious error of all kinds. 

Many form their idea of God from their 
own fancies or the fancies of other men, and 
they call it ‘““philosophy’’; and their views and 
fancies are as varied as themselves and after 
their own selves. All men’s conceptions of 
God are merely magnified humans. But only 
from His own Picture Book of Himself can we 
know Him. 


To study the Bible, that Picture Book of 
God, His Personal Album, and know what 
He really is, requires no learning beyond the 
power to read. The wayfaring man, though 
a fool, need not err therein. What the worldly- 
wise and prudent fail to find of Him: in seareh- 


ing otherwheres, is revealed unto babes who _ 


know the pictures of Him in His Word. 

And as men and women learn of Him as 
they see Him in those pictures, in all the 
beauty and completeness of His character, 
they love Him. They cannot help it. And 
as they love they become “‘changed®into the 
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same image,” like Him more and more, until 
at last the Hkeness is complete, and ‘‘we shall 
be like Him for we shall see Him as He is.’’ 

Every Scripture which tells of God is a 
picture of some aspect of His Infinite Per- 
fection of Character, Infinite, Eternal and 
Unchangeable, in His Being, Wisdom, Power, 
Holiness, Justice, Goodness and Truth. 

What fools men sometimes are, how blinded 
to their own interests, to be satisfied with a 
low, false, imperfect view of God, when in all 
His fulness He is pictured in His Word. 


This universal principle applies not only to 
religious truth, but to the organized expres- 
sion of that truth, the Church of Christ. 

No organization in the world is subjected to 
so much unfair criticism as the Church, and all 
because the viewpoint often affords so in- 
complete and imperfect a view, and the 
Church is condemned, not for what she really 
is but for what the limited and distorted and 
incomplete view of her critic sees of her. 

Because among the millions who make up 
the Church, some chureh member has slipped 


‘or stumbled or fallen by the way, the Church 


is laughed to scorn. 

Sad it is that the slips and stumbles and 
falls are too often there, but what of the bitter 
sorrow for the fall, and the struggle to do 
better, and the effort to rise again, which the 
eritic cannot or will not see ? 

What of the multitudes of unselfish, help- 
ful, beautiful lives, which, while far from 
perfect, are seeking to follow Christ ? 

What of the world-wide care for the sick in 
body or mind, the hospitals and asylums that 
were unknown in the world till Christianity 
came ? 

What of the Christian lives that, forsaking 
comfort and ease, have given themselves to the 
help and uplift of the poor, the needy, the 
fallen, and have led them to take heart again ? 

What of the tens of thousands who have 
gone forth into the darkness of heathenism and 
made the world’s desert places ‘‘rejoice and 
blossom as the rose?” 

What of all that the Church, the organized 
expression of Christianity, has done in the 
world ? Recount it all. Take views from 
every viewpoint, and from them all let Chris- 
tianity and the Church of Christ be judged, 
and, imperfect as she is, she will be seen “‘fair 
as the moon, clear as the sun’’—of all human 


organizations the best, and the one best worth 


belonging to, which shall continue when all 
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others have passed away, and shall realize her 
picture in Revelation, radiant with light 
eternal and knowing night no more. 


OUR EIGHT COLLEGES. 


They span the Continent, Halifax, Mon- 
treal, Kingston, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saska- 
toon, Edmonton, Vancouver ! 

They were founded by our Church as need 
required, at strategic points, where men could 
be trained and sent forth, to the end that re- 
ligious ignorance and error might be dispelled 
and the knowledge of Christ and His salva- 
tion made known over all the land. 

Recently our Colleges closed their winter 
sessions and sent forth their students all over 
Canada to hundreds of communities where, 
for weeks or months, there has been no public 
worship and no voice calling the people to 
God, and many a heart and home has been 
glad for them. 

One of our Home Mission Superintendents a 
few weeks ago visited an outlying district 
where were a few English-speaking Protes- 
tants in the midst of a French R.C. popula- 
tion. 

When the inmates of a home which he 
visited were told that a school would be open- 
ed for their children, and public worship on 
the Sabbath, the mother burst into tears of 
joy, type of many a heart and home where 
our students go forth to their Summer’s work. 

‘‘How welcome upon the mountains are the 
feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth peace, that bringeth good tidings 
of good, that publisheth salvation.”’ 


For half the year the students receive, for 
half they give, and their giving will reflect their 
receiving. If a college is pervaded and dom- 
inated by reverence for God and His Word to 
men, by a sense of the importance of things 
spiritual and eternal, by the reality of the 
great truths of Seripture regarding God and 
man and sin and redemption, and by the 
Spirit of Him who came to seek and to save 
the lost, the students going from that College 
will have a Message to satisfy human long- 
ings, save men from sin, and build up the 
Kingdom of God, and Christ will see of the 
travail of His soul and He too will be satis- 
fied. 


Our Colleges began in the East with earliest 
settlement, following its westward way to’ the 
Pacific shore. The oldest of the eight was 
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founded by Dr. Thomas McCulloch, a busy 
minister in Pictou, N.S., who, while Maritime 
hills and dales were yet covered with forest, 
with an occasional opening and a log hut, 
gathered a few young men to his home to train 
them for the work of the ministry. 

The Midway College was founded by Dr. 
Bryce, still with us, gathering a like few for a 
like end, in old Kildonan, a few miles north 
of Winnipeg, where Scottish settlers first 
claimed from Indian and buffalo, a share in 
the Prairie Empire of-the West; while Mon- 
treal, Queen’s and Knox, at fifty-one, eighty, 
and seventy-seven years, are on guard be- 
tween, and Saskatoon, Edmonton, and Van- 
couver at nine, ten, and thirteen years, com- 
plete the chain to the Western Coast. 


Kight of them ! Why so many? Why not 
gather all the students in one central college, 
save money and have a bigger, better insti- 
tution. 

Would money be saved ? Men from coast- 
to-coast have given for ‘‘Our College’? who 
would not have given to one at a distance. 
Interest in the work of the Church and sup- 
port for that work has been ealled forth 
locally that far more than compensate for any 
added cost, and the local men and women are 
richer, not poorer thereby. 

In spiritual work everywhere it is spiritual 
quality and not physical quantity that 
counts. The home missionary in a log church 
may be a greater factor in the Kingdom of 
God than a ‘‘prominent’”’ in a cathedral, and 
this is true of training men for the ministry. 
The “log college’? has done a great work for 
the Church and for Christ. 

Further, the local College, affiliated with 
the local University is the means of attracting 
students to the ministry who otherwise would 
not be secured. 

Again, if students had to leave their own 
province and go abroad to study, many of 
them would go to the U.S.A., and elsewhere, 
would become acquainted there and, as in the 
past, many of them would be called by con- 
gregations there and lost to Canada, as so 
many good men have been in the past. 

Yet again, many of these students, during 
their winter course, are out nearly every Sab- 
bath, preaching in mission fields within reach, 
going out Saturday evening and returning 
Monday morning; with the two-fold result, 
that many a place has religious services 
through the winter that would otherwise have 
none, and many a student is helped by the 
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small remuneration, in working his way 
through College, who could not otherwise do 
so without going into debt. 

Pray for the Colleges that the spirit of 
Christ may dwell in them and that young men 
going forth from them may be good ministers 
of Jesus Christ. 


HOSPITAL MANAGER WANTED. 


To manage the new mission hospital at 
Weihwei, Honan. The Presbytery of Honan 
says :— tes 

“The one best fitted for such a position will 
be of a practical turn; able to keep accounts, 
supervise workmen and eare for the plant 
generally. The medical staff would still con- 
tinue in direct control of the Institution.” 

Dr. Auld of Weihwei, writes: ‘“‘He is ex- 
pected to look after the strictly business end 
of the hospital, buying supplies, locally and 
abroad, keeping accounts, the supervision of 
mechanical appliances, the supervision of one 
or two workmen, or a carpenter, etc. 


“Tn addition to all this, such a man should 
be a real missionary at heart and give a part 
of his time to evangelistic work among the 
patients.. He should supervise ‘follow-up’ 
work on the ecard index system, keeping trace 
of their villages, so that they can be cared for 
by the native evangelists.” 

Will any who are interested write Rev. A. 
E. Armstrong, Confederation Life Building, 
Toronto, for further information ? 


PARTNERSHIP WITH GOD. 


DEAR RECORD :— 

IT am only a poor farmer down here in New 
Brunswick: I believe in giving. 

Last Spring when I finished planting my 


‘potatoes I had some seed left. A thought 


struck me that I should plant some to give 
for the Lord. 

So the next morning as soon as my eyes 
were open it was my first thought, and after 
breakfast I went to work, planted four rows 
and raised four barrels which I sold at two 
dollars per barrel, three dollars to missions 
and five for China Famine Fund. 

Many farmers could do likewise. Co-op- 


eration with man should mean eo-operation 
with God. 


THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 


Will all who ean send once again to Rev. Dr. 
Laird, Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 
Many have parted with all they possessed to 
get food, and have nothing to start with, and 
while the crisis will soon be past, there will 
still, for some time, be wide spread want. 


A man may suffer without sinning, but a 
man cannot sin without suffering. 


oh 


Me 


J UNE, 1921 


SUNDAY GOLF; ‘“‘PLAYING THE GAME.” 


Is Sunday golf ‘playing the game”’ with our- 
selves ? 

If there is even a sporting chance that the 
teachings of the Bible are true,—that there is 
a God to whom we are responsible,—that we 
are immortal,—that the happiness—or op- 
posite—of that immortality depends upon our 


_ attitude towards God;—that soon the only 


things left to us will be the things unseen:— 
is it ‘‘playing the game’’ with ourselves; is it 
fair to ourselves, to give to physical sport the 
one day that is specially set apart for oppor- 
tunity to study these great questions of our 
future destiny; to ignore entirely the things 
which will soon be the only interests we will 
have ? 

When we look back from the end of life, 


-or from beyond this life, when our only 


possessions will be our memories, and when 


- we realize the importance of the spiritual as 


we cannot now do; will we then look back 
with satisfaction and thankfulness to the 
Sundays spent on the links? Will we be 
satisfied that we have ‘played the game’’ 
with ourselves ? 

* * * 


Is Sunday golf “‘playing the game’ with 
your wife ? One day I overheard a man say 


‘to another: ‘If I were your wife, I would not 


stand for it. You are away all week at your 
work and you don’t give her your company 
on Sunday, or your help in caring for and 
teaching the children.” 

Is Sunday golf “playing the game” with 
your children ? You are shaping their char- 
acters for time and eternity. Sunday is the 
one day set apart for you to teach them, by 
precept and example, the things that concern 
their eternal destiny. 

Is it fair to them, as young immortals 
committed to you for training, to neglect 
that side of their being, to bring them up as 
if they were merely animals, with none but 
bodily wants, with no future to look to and 
prepare for ? 

Is it fair to them to teach them nothing of 
that immortality—of that God and Saviour 


_ with whom they have to do ? 


As they look back from the future, if they 
have then regrets, will any of these regrets 
be that you did not “‘play the game,” did not 
make use of the Sunday for their true better- 
ment instead of for your own pleasure ? 

Will you have any regrets on that score if 
they go astray? You cannot depute your 
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responsibility to their mothers or to the Sab- 
bath School. The children are yours and you 
have your responsibilities for their destiny. 

Is it ‘playing the game” not only to neglect 
your children, but to set them the example of 
using the Sabbath in sport; to lead them in 
a way which not only makes no provision 
for their lasting well-being, but shuts out that 
well-being from their knowledge and atten- 
tion ? 

* * * 

Is Sunday golf ‘playing the game’’ with the 
employees on the links, from pro to caddie? It 
deprives them of the one day in seven which 
is given them to attend more especially to 
their own higher being. Is it ‘‘playing the 
game”’ to rob them of that day ? 

Will it be a pleasant memory, when things 
unseen are all, and when you have nothing ~ 
to live on but memory, to look back and 
think that for your own passing pleasure, 
you have deprived them of the day that was 
specially given them by God for their highest 
interests ? 

Is it ‘‘playing the game” with the commu- 
nity ? Your example always infiuences some 
one. A community is what its Sabbath is. 
A Sabbathless community is in that measure 
a Godless community. A Godless community 
tends to become an unsafe, a criminal commu- 
nity, and Sunday golf helps, in its measure, 
to make a community godless. Is it ‘playing 
the game;’’ is it doing your part towards 
keeping the community law-abiding and safe 
and wholesome and sweet ? 


Is Sunday golf “playing the game’ with Jesus 
Christ ? If He knew our immortal destiny to 
be of such value as to give His life to save that 
destiny from being one of sin and consequent 
misery; is it “‘playing the game’”’ with Him, 
when He wants that great fact of Salvation 
from sin to be widely made known and im- 
pressed upon all, that we should give the day 
intended for that work, the Lord’s Day, His 
own day, to the pleasures of the golf links 
and to keeping the world’s attention away 
from Him ? 

Is it playing fair with Him that when He 
values our eternal well-being so highly and 
sacrificed so much for it, that we should treat 
that love and sacrifice of His so lightly ? 

* * * 

Is Sunday golf ‘‘playing the game’ with 
God ? If He “so loved the world that He gave 
His only Begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
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lieveth in Him should not perish but have 
everlasting life;’ if He has set apart one day 
in seven as His own, when men ean not only 
rest from toil but learn of Him, cultivate the 
acquaintance of ‘“‘Our Father in Heaven;”’ 
if He holds special receptions for His children 
on this Sabbath Day in His own house, where 
He has promised to be with them, and where, 
by the study of His Message to them, they 
may get better acquainted with Him, is it 
“playing the game’”’ that God and His Day 


and His receptions should thus be ignored ? 
* * * 


“Oh, but Iam not a member of the Church.” 
That does not free any man from obligation. 
It is God’s day for man’s highest and best 
interests, and declining to acknowledge one’s 
obligations does not make these obligations 
any the less. 

Is it “playing the game’’ with God, is it 
giving Him a fair, square deal, that His day 
—HIS DAY—should be taken and diverted 
to your own sport ? 

“Oh, but Iam spending the day among the 
beauties of nature, God’s great out of doors ! 
J can worship there.”’ 

Who ever thinks of God or His works on 
the golf links ? Eye and mind alike are ‘‘on 
the ball.” 

Will Sunday golf help you at the last to 
hole out a glad winner on the ‘‘Home Green?”’ 


N.B. If not a golfer, please remember 
that the above principles apply to all ways in 
which the Sabbath is diverted from its high 
purposes to one’s own passing pleasure. 


A SUCCESSFUL FAILURE. 


A wealthy man in conversation with his 
pastor, said: ‘“‘My life has been a failure. I 
ought to have been a minister of the Gospel. 
It was made plain to me that the ministry 
was my work. While I did not deliberately 
decide against it, I was turned aside to other 
things. ; 

‘“‘T never have been a satisfied man. I have 
tried to do some good along the way, possibly 
with a degree of success, but the main current 
of my life has moved toward worldly inter- 
ests, and I declare to you that I regard it as 
a failure. I ought to have been a preacher of 
the Gospel.’’—Western Christian Advocate. 


“BLUE LAWS” VS. YELLOW OR RED. 


A good many people are erying out against 
the “blue laws.’”’ What do they want? Red 
laws? Or yellow laws? Or black laws ? 
We have some that are green. Blue is the 
color of the heavens, and it wouldn’t hurt our 
laws to look like they came down from above. 
—Baptist Record. 
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METHODIST MINISTERS’ RATES TO 
THEIR SUPERANNUATION FUND. 


This Fund is for the benefit both of Aged 
Ministers and Widows and Orphans. 

Each minister and probationer in the Meth- 
odist Church of Canada pays a percentage of 
his salary yearly to the Superannuation Fund 
of his Church, in no ease less than fifteen 
dollars, and upwards on a rising scale, from 
which a few selections are herewith given: 


HoU toe S600 salary soa ee oe 31% 
GOLft0. 5700 ee ee 32% 
TOL to 22800 0) ak ee wae 3.0% 

18201 2t6: 1. SOU Waa gery ee ees 83.38% 

lt ADT GOTO. or ie eee 4.0% 

LOO 1S t0> 22000 Faas > tet eee ee 4.5% 


Beyond $2,000 salary the percentage in- 
creases in the same ratio, one-tenth of one per 
cent. extra for every additional $100 of salary. 


For example, a minister with a salary of 
$1,000 pays 3.5%, $35. to the Superannua- 
tion Fund. If his salary is $1,500, he pays 
4%, $60; $2,000 pays 4.5%, $90; $2,500 pays 
5%, $125; $3,000' pays 5.5%, $165; $3,500 
pays 6%, $210; $4,000 pays 6.5%, $260, ete. 


Congregations, in like manner, pay to the 
Superannuation Fund a_ percentage of the 
salary they pay their minister, as follows: 


$501 to $600 salary.......- 6.0% 
GOTO se. OC arcane ee 6.2% 
AOL tor SOO} teat ee ae 6.4% 

E901 tors, O00 sate eee 9.0% 

2,400 and*upwards (4.25.52, 10.0% 


Thus a congregation paying a salary of 
$500 would also pay $30 to the Superannua- 
tion Fund; $1,000 would pay $70; $1,500 
would pay $120; $2,000 would pay $180; 
$2,500 would pay $250; $3,000 would pay 
$300, ete. 


Superannuated ministers do not receive 
benefit according to the amount paid in, but 
according to years of service. The rate of 
benefit to the aged minister is fifteen dollars 
for each year of service, and the benefit for 
widows ten dollars per year for each year of 
service her husband gave the Church. 


At this rate, a retired minister who has 
served thirty years would now receive $450 
per year annuity, and the widow of one who 
had served thirty years would receive $300 per 
year. 


There is no limit to the years of service for 
which annuities are given. Fifty years would 
mean $750 and $500 respectively. 

One thing noticeable as compared with the 
rates in our own Church is the large amount 
the ministers have to pay. 


The deepest need. ‘‘Deeper than the need 
for men, deeper, far, than the need for money 
—aye deep down at the bottom of our spiritual 
life is the need for the forgotten secret of pre- 
vailing world-wide prayer.’’— Robert E. Speer. 
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HOME MISSIONS AND PATRIOTISM. 
By Rev. J. H. Epmison, D.D. 


The Home Missionary and they who sup- 
port him are the truest of patriots. 

An old Latin poet, writing two centuries 
before Christ, says that the Roman Common- 
wealth stood on ancient character and on 
men. This Canadian Commonwealth stands 
on character and on men. 


On this foundation of moral character all 
enduring states stand. The Sovereign Dis- 
poser of world events does not permit any 
Society to continue which forgets or denies 
the nobler principles of action. 


Its Home Missions programme is_ the 
Church’s response to this fact of history. It 
is born of the intention to keep clear before 
the eyes of all the people, the moral issues 
which are laden with life or death for indiv- 


. iduals and for the nation. 


Its purpose is to release over all the land 
influences which shall determine the life of all 
the people toward the true and enduring joy 
of life in unison with God. 


Only as our Home Mission programme 
responds to the exigencies of the hour and is 
sustained by all the fervour and loyalty that 
live in the heart of the Church can the needs of 
the nation be adequately met. 


The Board of Home Missions and Social 
Service is. profoundly grateful to Almighty 
God for the good success granted to the work 
carried on under the Board through another 
year. The contributions of the people to the 
support of the work showed a substantial 
advance over past years. 

This advance, however, was not sufficient to 
meet the mereased cost of maintaining the 
work, so that an adverse balance has to be 
reported to the Assembly. 

Very encouraging is the number of men 
offering for work under the Board. All our 
fields are supplied for this summer. 


The administration of the Peace Thank- 
offering Fund has greatly increased the vol- 
ume and the responsibility of the Board’s 
work. But if it has done that, it has also 
ereatly increased the ability of the Board to 
enter open doors of opportunity and extend 
timely assistance to weak changes in their 
efforts to erect churches and manses. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE oF H. M. Funp. 


Balance at credit, Jan. 1, 1920.... $16,628.42 
Receipts for year, Dec. 31, 1920. . 590,828.69 


607,457.11 

Be MOILUPG 22 Satay Gap a Siy gee sees . 724,504.36 
Transferred from Reserve........ 82,047.25 
35,000.00 


Balance at debit, Dec. 31, 1920.... 
* 


* * 


That the deficit is not larger is cause for 
thankfulness. In order to advance the mini- 


mum salary by $300.00, Presbyteries were 
- forced to draw heavily upon the fund. An- 
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other crop failure in portions of Western 
Canada, is responsible, in some measure, for 
the adverse balance. 


Included in the expenditure there is an 
appropriation of $11,349.96 to clear off the 
deficit in the Home Mission Board (Kast) 
for 1919; also a contribution of $36,327.00 to 
the Foreign Mission Board for Foreign Ex- 
change. 


Not since 1914 has the Board been so well 
supplied with missionaries. During the sum- 
mer of 1921, practically all the fields will have 
services. 


At the Annual Meeting, 325 missionaries 
were assigned fields in the different Presby- 
teries. Of the 271 students appointed for the 
summer months, 213 are from Canadian 
universities and colleges, 55 from seminaries 
in the U.S., and 3 from Scotland and Ireland. 


During the year, the Home Mission S 
cil of United States and Canada has meee 
a Manual of Church Plans. This: contains a 
number of designs for village, suburban, com- 
munity, city and rural churches. Interested 
parties can secure a copy of the Manual on 
application to the Home Mission Office. 

The Board of Home Missions and Social 
Service has had prepared plans and specifi- 
cations for two small churches and two manses 
The smaller of the churches will seat about 
130 people, the larger, 154; and in addition 
there is a Sunday School room to accommodate 
76 scholars. Kach of the churches can be 
built with or without a basement. 


These plans and specifications will be avail- 
able for congregations requiring them. A 
small fee will be charged. 


The Board proposes, to secure plans for 
churches of other types and sizes. 


THE ORIGIN OF ‘‘CROSSING THE BAR.”? 


As Tennyson’s nurse was sitting on 
at his bedside, she said to Hn ene 
written a great many poems, sir, but I have 
never heard anybody say that there is a hymn 
among them all. I wish, sir, you would write 
a hymn while you are lying on your sick bed. 
It might help and comfort many a poor suf- 
ferer.”’ 

* The next morning the poet handed her a 
scrap of paper, saying: ‘“‘Here is the hymn 
you wished me to write.”’ 

The hymn given proved to be “‘Crossing the 
Bar,’ the poem that was sung in Westminster 
Abbey at Tennyson’s funeral and which, al- 
though some would not eall it a hymn ‘has 
touched many hearts.—F7z. 


CHRISTLESS SERMONS. 


The most monstrous sham of all shams in 
any pulpit is a crossless or Christless sermon. 
Neither the genius of the scholar, nor the 
eloquence of a Webszer, nor the thunder and 
logic of a Beecher can ever take the place of 
an evangelistic and Christie sermon. — The 
Intelligencer. 
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THE FIVE SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
OF OUR CHURCH. 


Chalmer’s House, Montreal. 


Community work in the past year has had 
success. People attached to this House have 
been encouraged to identify themselves with 
neighboring Protestant Churches. 

In addition, the regular Sunday Hour has 
been observed and an occasional mid-week 
service for adults held. The devotional hour 
in connection with the Mothers’ Meetings, 
has been an encouraging featuré of the work. 

The Baby Health Centre has proved a 
benediction to mothers. Follow-up work by 
a trained nurse of Chalmer’s House, is of 
great value to mothers and children. 

A Fresh Air Camp will be operated this 
year for the benefit of the people of Chalmers’ 
and St. Columba. 


Families directly ministered to......... 496 
Individuals attending the House........ 975 
I ETIONALLUIOS Oc eee nin ae ae ee ee az 
Group activities...... 27 


Religions represented in Chalmer’s House— 
Hebrew, 3.2%; Roman Catholic, 26.3%; 
Protestant, 60.3%; Not specified, 10.2%, 


St. Columba House, Montreal. 


The work of this Settlement is in a rented 
house. Accommodation and equipment are 
inadequate, and the question of proper quar- 
ters is receiving consideration by the Pres- 
bytery. 

The Sunday School has 225 scholars. 

On Sunday evenings a service by Rev. 
William Hood, has an average of more than 
one hundred. 


Families directly ministered to........ 502 
Individuals attending the House....... 1,374 
Dea VOSA LIOR «of iate aU aan oe ie eee 9 
POPC bh VIUIOS tes rete nec a eee eae 


Religions represented—Hebrew, 3%; Ro- 
man Catholic, 12%; Protestant, 82%; Not 
specified, 3%. 


St. Christopher House, Toronto. 


No better location in Toronto for social 
work. A survey of fifteen blocks in the dis- 
trict gave population: Hebrew, 62.1%; Eng- 
lish, 10.2%; Canadian, 7%; Scotch, 3.7%; 
Negro, 2%; Irish, 1.1%; Roumanian, 1.4%; 
American, 1.3%. 

The need for intensive Christian work is 
seen in the fact that in the vicinity, between 
November, 1920, and March, 1921, seventy- 
two arrests were made on charges varying 
from ‘‘bootlegging’”’ to shooting with intent. 

Community activities well sustained 
‘throughout the year, and a. desire for dis- 
tinctive religious exercises has been increased. 
This is especially noticeable among the older 
children and mothers. 

St. Christopher has done good work as a 
training centre. Workers have been sent 
from it to Montreal, Winnipeg, and Van- 
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residence while studying in the Social Service 
Department of Toronto University. 

The Fresh Air Camp gave 352 mothers and 
children a ten days’ outing. 


Families directly ministered to........ 871 
Individuals attending the House....... 1,510 
Nationalities (io: en 1 eee eee <-25 
Group activities: sa. = ae ae ee 65 

Religions represented—Hebrew, 38.5%; — 


Roman Catholic, 4.5%; Protestant, 57%. 


Robertson House, Winnipeg. 


This Settlement is in North Winnipeg, 
which has been called ‘‘A veritable replica of 
Central Europe, reproducing on a small scale 
most of the quarrels and animosities of that 
troubled corner of the earth.”’ 


Here are four distinct Roman Catholic 
communities, self-contained groups, providing 


church, school, theatre and social activities — 


for their members. 


Robertson House and Church, in its mem- 
bership, contains—31 per cent. Hebrews; 26 


per cent. R.C., and 43 per cent. Protestants: - ; 


Its enrolment represents 15 nationalities. An 
average of 235 persons per day throughout 
the year make use of the institution. 


The Sunday School has increased 30 per 
cent. in the year. It has now an enrolment 
of 260, with an average attendance of 215; of 
these 30 per cent. are New Canadians. 


There has been an average of 175 people at 
the Sunday evening services in Robertson 
Church. Of these 10 per cent. are New Can- 
adians. 


An outbreak of scarlet fever prevented the 
full use of the Summer Camp. However, 240 
mothers and children enjoyed the advantages 
of ie ten days’ outing at Gimli, on Lake Mani- 
toba. 

The Sunday evening service at the Fresh 
Air Camp attracted, in addition to the Camp 
parties, an average attendance of 80 people 
from the surrounding community. 


Robertson House ministered directly to 908 


families, and in all to 5,320 individuals. — 


Group activities, 23. - 


Vancouver Community House. 


In 1918 there was an enrolment of 240; in 
1919 the number increased to 446, and in 
1920 to 877. 


During past year an average of 150 persons 


a day availed themselves of the advantages of ~ 


the House. Lack of proper accommodation 
makes further expansion impossible. 

In addition to the regular activities of a_ 
Community Centre, there was in operation a 
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couver. Last year seven students were in ~ 


Scout Troop, a Girl Guide Company, and a_ a : 


Class of Canadian Girls in Training. 


An effort has been made to relate all the an 


Presbyterian families in the community to 


First Church. In addition to this a Sunday : 


evening service was held and was well at- 
tended. 


Roman Catholic, 13.2%; Protestant, 54.6%; 
Not specified, 28.7%. ; 


THE FIVE REDEMPTIVE HOMES 
OF OUR CHURCH. 


Redemptive Homes supported by our 
Board of Home Missions and Social Service 


are located in Sydney, Montreal, Toronto, 


Calgary and Vancouver. 

138 women were cared for during the year. 
Of this number 92 were maternity cases. 39 
inmates of the Homes made profession of 
faith in Christ. 

These Homes have been operating since 

1912. In that time 1,638 women have been 
ministered to. After careful observation and 
“follow-up”? work, superintendents of the 
Homes give it as their opinion that 58 per 
cent. of the women who have passed through 
the Homes, have been restored to lives of 
respectability. 
_ Workers in these Homes have undertaken 
difficult and often discouraging work, and are 
commended to the sympathy and prayers of 
the Church. 


MORAL AND SOCIAL REFORM 
IN CANADA. 
By THE ASSEMBLY’S BoarRD oF SOCIAL 
SERVICE. 
Temperance: 

No year in the history of Canada has wit- 
nessed such progress towards the total;pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic as 1920. 

Taking advantage of the opportunity pro- 
vided by special federal legislation, the Prov- 
inces of Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatche- 


wan and Alberta, consulted the people on the 


uestion of prohibiting the importation of 
liquor into those Provinces. 

All four Provinces declared against im- 
portation. Nova Scotia, by a majority of 


40,000; Manitoba, by 9,600; Saskatchewan, 


by 35,000; Alberta, by 19,006. 

On a similar test in April of this year the 
Province of Ontario pronounced against im- 
portation. 

British Columbia and the Province of Que- 
bee will try the experiment of “Government 
Control’’ of the liquor traffic. 


Legislation: 

New laws and amendments to existing 
Statutes adopted by Provincial Legislatures 
and the Parliament of Canada, reflect. the 
humane spirit which is advancing throughout 
the Dominion. . 

A genuine desire to protect human life; 
anxiety to care and provide for the helpless 
and the young; a determination to encourage 

_the recognition of the spirit of justice among 
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Families directly ministered to........ 739 all classes; the need for severer punishment 
Individuals attending the House....... 1,117 for the violation of virtue are emphasized in 
RT UOD AICS tortie, ae te acm ta ey ots 33 the legislation of the past year. 

TOU AOUIVINIOS G ogee lAe Sy ar eens 29 _Nova Scotia has organized a board to pro- 
Religions represented — Hebrew, 3.5%; Vide a minimum wage for women. Provision 


has also been made for the education of the 
blind within that Province. 

Ontario has set up a Commission of five 
members to administer the Mother’s Allow- 
ance Act. Widows with children under four- 
teen years of age will benefit by this Act. So 
also will wives who have children under four- 
teen years of age and whose husbands are 
insane or permanently incapacitated. 

Saskatchewan has adopted a similar Mo- 
ther’s Allowance Act. 


Quebee will cope energetically with the 
problem of venereal disease, under the new 
Venereal Disease Protection Act. Free dis- 
pensaries are to be established; free drugs dis- 
tributed; prisoners are to be treated; an edu- 
cational propaganda is, to be undertaken. 

Manitoba has made amendments to its 
Industrial Conditions Act: Employers and 
Employees may organize and bargain with 
one another either as organizations or through 
their representatives; disputes are to be sub- 
mitted to a Joint Council of Industries. 

Alberta has taken a progressive step to- 
wards protecting the rights of children in 
their new ‘‘Children’s Protection Act.” 

British Columbia has taken an altogether 
new direction in the matter of Mother’s Pen- 
sions. Not only are mothers with one child 
under sixteen years of age to be financially 
assisted, but wives whose husbands are in 
jail and also deserted wives, are to come under 
the benefits of the Act. 

Sub-normal Schools are to be set up in 
British Columbia. With the written con- 
sent of parents, guardians, or superintendents 
of Institutions for the care of children, a child 
may be placed in a Sub-normal School to be 
trained. 

After medical examination prisoners may 
also be sent. to those Sub-normal Schools to 
complete their sentence, and at the same time 
to receive treatment. — 


Two important amendments to the Criminal 
Code of Canada were passed last year:— 

1. For the better protection of girls’ The 
age of consent has been raised to sixteen. 
Five years’ imprisonment has been fixed as a 
penalty for crime against a girl between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen years. The age 
of seduction has also been raised from eighteen 
to twenty-one years. 

_By the new amendment, protection is now 
given to girls working in hotels, restaurants, 
offices and homes, as well as to girls working in 
mills, factories, stores and workshops as here- 
tofore. 

2. For the better enforcement of law against 
commercialized vice:—Imprisonment has been 
made obligatory for a third and subsequent 
conviction for keeping a bawdy house;—Con- 
viction against the house counts for this pur- 
pose even if the house has changed hands. 
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A HOMESTEAD MOTHER. 


In a small rural community in Manitoba, 
a woman is the heart and centre and main- 
stay of the religious life of the community. 


As an officer of her local community club, 
she leads that organization in definite com- 
munity service. This includes a Church ser- 
vice—sometimes conducted by herself in the 
absence of a minister or missionary—and a 
Sunday School, both of which attract settlers 
from long distances. 


They, in turn, act as missionaries to less 
favored and neighboring localities by sending 
their illustrated papers and other literature 
to them. The lady in question writes:— 

‘‘A homestead mother has so many duties 
that it is very hard to attend to all. What 
with a wee family, our little church, and the 
community club, I need a day of twenty-four 
working hours. I have made arrangements to 
have a summer home missionary visit us on 
his rounds and can guarantee him good at- 
tendance, which the people have never given 
before.”’—Com. 

The above shows what one man or woman 
in a community can do, and what some are 
doing. Men and women like the above wo- 
man, are the strength of the Church, all over 
our land. Little is known of them beyond 
their own community, but God knows them, 
and in their hearts they have His ‘‘Well done, 
good and faithful.”’ 


W.M.S. WORK AMONG THE INDIANS. 


By Mrs. CHARLES CLARK, 
Indian Secretary. 


Our workers among the Indians in Western 
Canada give encouraging reports of the past 
year. $ ; 

The results of the work done in their schools 
cannot be tabulated, but will leave an impress 
on the hearts and lives of these children which 
will bring fruit in the days to come. 


Indian work in Canada is as truly Foreign 
Mission work as that carried on overseas. 


Children of seven or eight years, many from 
homes of pagan superstition, without knowing 
one word of English, are placed in our Board- 
ing Schools for a period of about ten years, 
and it is on the influence of these children’s 
lives on their partents that we are building 
our hopes for the future of our Indian work in 
Canada. ‘‘A little child shalllead them.”’ 


ese geo 


For the most part the Government provides 
the schools for the secular education of these 
children; and our W.M.S. is responsible for 
the salaries of the staff. But our Church as a 
whole is responsible for providing Gospel 
privileges for these children as they go back 
to their homes on the reserves after gradua- 
tion. 

We aim to assist the boys to take up farm- 
ing on the reserves belonging to their tribe. 

While our aim is for the Indian child of the 
future to attend Day or Public Schools, the 
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nomadic life of the Indian in the summer time, 
which is inherent in the race, makes it prac- 
tically impossible for the child to attend regu- 
larly. The great distance from their homes to 
the Day School is also a great obstacle to 
their regular attendance, many having to come 
three or four miles. 


The health of the children has been remark- 
ably good and few deaths have occurred ex- 
cept as the result of ‘‘flu.”” The improved 
sanitary conditions, and nourishing food are 
giving the Indian child a new lease of life. 


On several of our Reserves there is a native 
church, with its own elders and managing 
boards and usually a graduate of one of our 
schools presides at the organ. 


The spirit of liberality is on the increase 
and several use the duplex envelopes. 


The total givings of the Birdtail Indian 
church was $354.00 for the year, the W.M.S. 
of the little Indian congregation contributing 
$154.00, and $7.50 towards the China Famine 


Fund. 
* * * 


Our new Boarding School at Alberni, B.C.., 
was formerly opened on December 3, by a 
representative gathering of Church and Goy- 
ernment officials and friends of the Mission, 


Our Principal, Mr. H. B. Currie, and Mrs. 
Currie have labored faithfully at this point 
for eleven years, three of which were spent in 
temporary quarters, under many difficulties. 


Rev. J. T. Ross of many years experience 
in Indian work on the west coast of Vancouver 
Island, succeeded Mr. Martin at Cecilia Jef- 
frey Boarding School in July. We welcome 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross to this part of our Master’s 
vineyard. 

During the year one of our ex-missionaries, 
Miss Christina Bruce, passed away at Leth- 
bridge, Alberta. Miss Bruce was a faithful 
worker and kind friend of the Indians at Swan 
Lake Reserve, Manitoba. 


* * * 


The greatest need in Indian work to-day is 
to follow graduates to their homes when they 
leave school. It is the duty of the Church to 
see that a suitable place of worship is erected 
on each reserve and that proper equipment is 
given to maintain it. 


The Government should provide a practical 
farmer so that the young men leaving school 
would have some one to teach and guide them 
on their home reservations. If these necessary 
essentials are not given, it will be little wonder 
if many lapse into the primitive methods of 
their parents. 


The gift of a gramaphone or magic lantern 
would be of great service to our missionaries 
in their work on the reserves and in our schools. 


The work of all our missionaries on the dif- 


- ferent reserves is well worthy of our com- 


mendation and deserves our help in a more 
tangible way than has been accorded them in 
the past. Are we doing all that might be done 
to bring the Gospel to our red brethren in 
Western Canada ? 
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Our Church Calendar 


MEETINGS OF CHURCH COURTS, 
CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly forward to 
the Record, all Calls, Inductions, Resigna- 
tions or Deaths in the Ministry. Also 
notice of meetings of Presbytery or Synod 
as soon as appointed. 


The General Assembly. 
Toronto, Ist Wed., June, 1921: 


The Eight Synods. 


Maritime, Halifax, 2nd Tues., Sept., 1921. 
Montreal-Ottawa, Ottawa, 2nd Tues.,Oct.,’21. 
Toronto-Kingston, Orillia, Sept. 27, 1921. 
Hamilton-London, Chatham, last Mon.,April. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, 2nd Mon., Nov., 1921. 
Saskatchewan, Moose Jaw, Ist Mon.,Nov.’21. 
Alberta, Calgary, last Tues., Oct., 1921. 
British Columbia, Ist Tues., May, 1921. 


Presbytery Meetings. 


Abernethy, Balearres, July. 

Areola, Arcola, Sept., Call of Clerk. 
Brockville, Kemptville, 2nd Tues.,Sept., 9.30. 
Bruce, Paisley, Sept. 12, 11 a.m. 
Chatham, Erie Beach, June 28. 

Glenboro, Minto, Sept. 13. 

Lindsay, Lindsay, Sept. 13, 10.30 a.m. 
Maitland, Teeswater, May 26, 11 a.m. 
Minnedosa, Birtle, July 12. 

Miramichi, Campbellton, 4th Tues., June. 
Montreal, Montreal, June 28. 

Owen Sound, Allenford, June 28. 
Peterboro, Cobourg, June 28. 

Pictou, New Glasgow, July 5. 

Portage la Prairie, Neepawa, Sept. 6. 
Rock Lake, Morden, Sept. 13. 

Saugeen, Harriston, June 28, 10 a.m. 


— 


Superior, Port Arthur, Sept. 13. 
Temiskaming, Haileybury, Sept. 1. 
Vermilion, Tofield, June 14. 


Calls from 


Dresden, Ont., to Mr. R. G. McKay of Alvin- 
ston, Ont. 

Port MeNicoll, Ont., to Mr. M. C. Gandier of 
Minden, Ont. 

Duntroon, Ont., to Mr. A. MeMahon of Knox 
College. 

St. Thomas, Saskatoon, to Mr. Alfred Bright 
of Sherbrooke, Que. 


Inductions into 


Beaverton, Ont., April 29, Mr. E. G. Robb. 

Ruthilda, etc., Sask., May 1, Mr. Douglas 
Warden. 

Roblin, Man., Mr. J. I. King. 

Saltsprings, N.S., May 10, Mr. C. C. Walls. 

Mt. Albert, Ont., May 16, Mr. C. E. Dyer. 

Resignations of 

Union Centre, Lochaber, N.S., Mr. A. D. 
MacDonald. 

Bonar Church, Toronto, Dr. Alex. Maegil- 
livray. 

eee atm Toronto, Ont., Dr. J. Av Turns 

ull. 

Virden, Man., Mr. H. Feir. 

Saltcoats, Sask., Mr. Arch. Blue. 

MetLellan’s Mt:., N.S., Mr. Wm. Dawson. 

Chippawa, Ont., Mr. W. H. Montgomery. 


Deaths in the Ministry. 


Rev. J. D. Morrow of Toronto, at Los Angeles, 
California, in the beginning of May and was 
buried in Toronto May 7th. 

Rev. W. H. Alp, at Granton, Ont., on May 
3, in his fifty-third year. 


THE NEED OF THE TIMES. 


‘Our times are in some respects very similar 
to those of the early nineteenth century. 


“There is widespread discontent with the 
Churches, and many remedies are suggested 
for their imagined shortcomings. 


‘Some would permit smoking in the back 
pews, shorten the sermon, abolish the sermon, 
keep the whole service within an hour, or, 
better, half an hour, employ the cinemato- 
graph (movies), get chairs instead of pews, 
use more ritual, use less ritual—these are the 
voices of a crowd of counsellors. 


“They are concerned with the fire grate 
when what we need is fire, with cake plates 
when what we want is bread, with electrical 
fittings when we need the power.” 


It is our mission, if Christ be in us, to do 
for lonely, sorrowing ones what Christ Him- 
self would do if He were standing where we 
stand.—J. R. Miller. 


FACTS ABOUT FOREIGNERS IN 
CANADA. 


1 in 5 of the male population in British Co- 
lumbia is an Oriental. 

1 in 12 of the population in Saskatchewan 
is Ruthenian. 

1 in 10 of the population is a foreigner. 

1 in 7 of the population of Montreal is a 
foreigner 

Canada’s foreign immigration, from 1900 to 
1918, numbered 865,966. 

@anada has, it is estimated, 130,000 Jews. 

Chinese immigration to Canada, 1905-1918, 
based on head tax, 29,667; exempt admissions, 
4,041— total of 34,068. 

Canada’s immigration tables reveal over 50 
nationalities. 

The Bible is issued, in whole or in part, in 
over 100 languages and dialects in Canada. 

Over 45 per cent. of the population of the 
Canadian West is non-Anglo-Saxon. The 
Protestant Church has seareely begun to 
touch this human problem. 


From Our Foreign Fields __ a, 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS IN BRITISH 
GUIANA. 


By Rev. R. Gisson FISHER, ouR MISSIONARY. 


In many ways the imps of darkness have 
this year revealed their power by upsetting 
our plans. 

Wood-ants have been unusually destruc- 
tive of our buildings. Cushie ants time and 
again have visited us in their teeming millions, 
and in the silent night watches have stripped 
every leaf of our flower garden, our kitchen 
garden, and many of our fruit trees. 


Vast hordes of coffee ants one day took pos- 
session of the missionary’s study and book 
cases, in his absence, and absolutely ate up 
everything in his sermon cabinet which, with 
its accumulated treasures of a ministry of 
twenty-seven years, they converted into a 
glorified ant’s-nest. 


Even the sea has been unusually mis- 
chievious, and has cost the Colony millions of 
dollars lately in the effort to keep it in its 
proper place, to say nothing of the personal 
losses of individual householders, whose pre- 
mises, like ours at Sarnia, are bounded by the 
sea. (Much of the country is three or four 
feet below the level of the sea at high tides. 
The water is kept out by dykes.—Ed.) 


The imps of mischief and jealousy seem to 
have enjoyed great liberty among our mem- 
bers and native workers; and quarrels, mis- 
understandings, and family bickerings have 
eaten, as doth a canker, into the missionaries’ 
peace of mind; while the prevailing low type 
of Christianity and the general neglect of the 
means of Grace by the ruling classes has 
seriously prejudiced our Gospel in the eyes 
of the heathen. 

Of our inadequate equipment nothing need 
here be said, save that the High Cost of Liv- 
ing has seriously troubled and hampered all 
our workers, and the new itinerary of the local 
steamer service has added cost of travel in the 
river districts, involving also much loss of 
time. 

Our launch has been resting in its boat- 
house for another year without an engine; 
and the work in the out-lying districts has 
suffered for the want of it. 

Personally, I lost eight Sundays and forty- 
four week-days by influenza and recurring 
nervous headaches, due to overwork and need 
of furlough,—so the doctor says. 

Mrs. Fisher has had the worst year in her 
record, and has rarely been in her normal 
_ good health for more than a few days to- 
gether. 


Thank God! that is not all the story. 
There is another, and a brighter side. 

Of Foreign Missions generally, someone has 
said these somewhat boastful words are true: 


‘“‘Got any rivers they say are uncrossable ? 
Got any mountains you can’t tunnel through? | 
We specialize in the wholly impossible, 

Doing the things that no man ean do !”’ - 


Certainly, we have a Guide Who knows the 
road, and with Whom “‘all things are possible;’’ 
and our own past experience has taught us 
that the difficult and dangerous road is almost 
invariably the right one. 


This point might be illustrated by a story 
of one of our Essequebo Kast Indian Chris- 
tians, who being engaged in the goldfields, 
thought to take a short-cut home. 


Confronted by a river, which he thought 
too difficult to cross, he lost his way in the 
bush and wandered helplessly for four days, 
slept or watched at night in trees to escape 
from the jaguars, which he heard and saw; 
and being finally rescued by some Arawak 
Indians, only reaching home to die of dysen- 
tery, contracted by eating, under the pangs of 
hunger, some poisonous fruits. — 


A few months later, with a brother mis- 
sionary, I traversed that same road, con- 
ducted by an Indian guide, who at one time 
had to cut a path for us through the wild 
undergrowth of the tropical forest. 


At another time he bade us strip and swim 
the unbridged river, and when told my com- 
panion could not swim, he cut down a long 
bamboo pole, and bidding me hold one end, 
my companion the middle, he himself seized 
the other end, and we all got safely over, and 
he finally brought us safely home from the 


very journey that for poor Lachhman had 


only hunger, misery and death. 


The point of my story is that the difficult 
and dangerous river, failure to cross which 
was. Lachhman’s undoing, was with the help 
of a competent guide, the safe the pleasant, 
and indeed the only sure way home. 

And we believe the difficulties, and the 
handicaps of which we have spoken will yet 
be overruled for good, and are indeed even 
now, in ways we know not, effecting some 
necessary process for the ultimate triumph of 
our cause and His Kingdom. 


In spite of various losses, there has been 
progress. We are thankful also for some 
gains in equipment and material resources. 

In August the Hindoos of Hog Island built 
us a boat to bring to school distant children — 
in the absence of roads. 


In December, the Government put our Hog 


Island Day School on its aided list, thus re-— ¥ 


lieving the Mission of the cost of its support. ~ 
The Government also, earlier in the year, 


gave us grants for teaching Hindi in Mary- — 4 


ville and Success Schools, Leguan, besides 

considerably increasing all previous grants. 
The Estate authorities at Golden Fleece — 

gave us the use of a suitable building and ~~ 
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Afacitial aid to start a new Day School there, 
and promised us also an annual donation of 
$240.00 hereafter. 


A new eatechist’s house in Wakenaam was 
secured as the first result of the Forward 
Movement. 

Maryville school-house was enlarged on 
account of the increasing numbers in attend- 
ance; and first-class water-tanks were erected 
at Maryville, Endeavour and Success. 


Our Harvest Thanksgiving Services were by 
far the best on record, and the financial re- 
sults surprised us greatly. 


Among the gifts were two bags of Demerara 
sugar, 500 lbs., one each from Anna Regina 
and Golden Fleece estates; and some amazing 
prices were given by the members at the sales 
of the gifts—eges at 30 cents each, water cocoa- 
nuts at $1.00, sugar canes at $2.50 each. Al- 
together the results were more than double 
last year’s, which had themselves beaten all 
previous records. 


We are indeed more grateful for some ac- 
cession of spiritual strength. Our old enemy 
has indeed bruised our heel this year; but 
with the help of our Great Captain we have 
somewhat bruised his head. 

* * * 


The Forward Movement campaign in May, 
with its emphasis on Family Prayers and 
Personal Devotion, left a deep impression in 
many hearts and homes, which time has not 
yet effaced. 


The weekly offerings of the several churehes 
show in nearly every case a gratifying in- 
erease; and the week-night prayer-meetings 
and open-air services, have in many cases 
shown undoubted evidence of some new life. 


A few of the native workers have manifested 
real concern for their unconverted neighbours, 
and there is general unrest and misgiving 
among our Hindu and Uchammedan oppo- 
nents. 


Christian literature has never in our experi- 
ence been in such demand by all classes;— 
alas! also it has never been so difficult to 
obtain. Many pages might be filled with the 
story of some of the trophies of victory which 
have encouraged us this year. 


GODS AND TAILOR’S BUSTS 


From a private letter by Mrs. Dr. Mac- 
gillivray of Shanghai, to a friend, the Rrcorp 
has been kindly permitted to make a few 
extracts :— 


“Yesterday I was in the native city. I saw 
two carpenters, working side-by-side, turning 
out similar work, but for a very different 
object and end. One was making wooden 
busts and forms for the Chinese tailor to use 
in making dresses for the foreigners. The 
other was making “‘gods’’ for his fellow- 
countrymen to worship. 


“There they were in the same shop, one 
aon working at his model, the next fashioning 


a ‘“‘god. ” 
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“T forget whether I told you that I opened 
a famine fund here in Shanghai for our Honan 
missionaries. We have had quite $25,000 
sent in and have forwarded the amounts to 
Dr. Leslie. 


“This is quite apart from the Chinese and 
Foreign Famine Relief Committee, of which 
Dr. MacGillivray is vice-chairman. He has 
faithfully attended the meetings of that 
Committee, as have the other foreigners. 
The Chinese have done well on that Commit- 
tee. Several large sums have been sent to 
Honan. 


“T-simply gave out that I would receive 
and forward sums to the Canadian Mission 
in Honan, and the money kept coming in 
steadily, from Chinese, as well as foreigners. 

* * * 


“Then our Women’s Committee here have 
packed scores of large cases of clothing for 
Honan. We have had padded garments made 
by the hundred by contract, These have all 
been paid for by a Committee of foreign 
women (British) all non-missionaries except 
myself, 

‘In addition to this they have sent some 
thousands of dollars to Honan, besides other 
parts of the famine region. There’s a lot of 


-sympathy and love in the world. 


‘“Miss Cowan and Miss Gay have been 
sharers with me in the work of our famine 
fund and in the packing of garments. 


“Happy Childhood,’ our Chinese paper for 
the children, is doing well. We have now 
reached 5,000 per month. 


(Note.-—Mrs. MacGillivray started this 
paper and has carried it on for many years.) 


“Tt is a strain and the very success of it 
makes it more of a strain, yet itis worth while.” 


“We are getting out a series of children’s 
books. Nos. 1,23 are printed and are receiv- 
ing agood welcome. We are printing a second 
edition of No. 1 


‘The edition of 4,000 of the picture book is 
also nearly sold out. We will need another 
edition in the autumn at the latest. 


“It used ‘to be that books were needed for 
the comparatively few. Now the number is 
increasing. Books, books, books are needed. 
The Christian Literature Society has entered 
a new lease of life. My husband is working 
far too hard, but I am proud of what he has 
done and is doing, though I am not going to 
let him know I wrote that to you. (The 
Editor is wholly responsible for copying that 
sentence, and trusts it will do no harm). 


Mormonism is just rounding out its full 
century. It was in May, 1820, that Joseph 
Smith began his preaching it. Now one hun- 
dred thousand are its followers, and with 
enormous wealth, shrewd leadership as ever, 
fanatical earnestness in propaganda, it is a 
menace in America greater than ever. It 
practices polygamy almost openly, in spite of 
its pledges to the Congress when it received 
statehood to abandon the evil.—LHastern Me eth- 
odist. 
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SKETCHES OF FAMINE RELIEF 
AND MISSION WORK. 


By Rev. A. W. LocugEap, B.D., 
Our Missionary at Wethwei, Honan. 


Mrs. Struthers and Jessie have a great work 
on their hands these days; there are 130 
women carding and spinning cotton, and 
weaving operations will commence soon. 
The work calls for a good deal of organization 
and oversight, and it keeps the ladies very 
busy. 

The work is carried on in the new dispensary 
hostels. The women sit on reed mats on the 
cement floor, and their wheels ply busily all 
day long. They each get 26 ounces of cotton 
on Monday, and turn in that amount of 
thread Saturday evening. 

Many of the women come with dark, sullen, 
pinched, hopeless faces, and after a few days’ 
work and study they begin to brighten up and 
look so different. 

They have prayers every morning, and 
study every afternoon, a number of school- 
girls assisting in the teaching. This after- 
noon, Sunday, Jessie had 114 women in her 
classes. The dispensary is so large and bright 
and well ventilated, that it makes an excellent 
place for this work. 

The old dispensary and hospital are filling 
up rapidly. The doctors are carrying on a 
large maternity relief work. There are over a 
hundred women receiving help in their homes 
till the famine is over, and now good numbers 
are coming into the hospital for confinement. 

We have got several hundreds of suits of 
wadded clothing, which we are able to give 
out to the needy ones that come under our 
notice in connection with the various branches 
of our work. 


What a country this could be with proper 
economie and hygenic conditions, with a liv- 
ing, Christian Church to bring the love of God 
and the love of man into the homes and hearts 
of the people that sit in the darkness and 
shadow of death ! 

The filth, lousiness, poverty, ignorance, and 
hopelessness of the people is appalling. 

Mrs. Mitchell has a boarding school of over 
sixty famine girls who have been deloused and 
bathed and are now studying in a nice property 
that has been rented in the neighboring su- 
burb. 

Mrs. Grant has 150 poor women who are 
being taught and fed in the church every 
morning, and Miss Warren has rather less 
than that number of girls in the afternoon. 

During the past week our High School boys 
have been out with boxes and tags collecting 
money for famine relief. From the twentieth 
to the twenty-seventh was the national famine 
drive, and our boys were the only ones here 
ready to undertake the job of street collect- 
ing. 

The Governor of the Province appointed me 


along with three chinese to organize the collec- 
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tion here, and I had a hard job to get the - 


others moving. The magistrate has just 


_ raised ten or twenty thousand dollars from the 


wealthy families in the county by a forced 
contribution of $100, $70, $40, $20, $7, ac- 
cording to the value of their estate, and he 
will take part of this and send it to buy grain 
along with the subscriptions of the Canadian 
and Chinese Christians and with what the 
High School boys have collected. 


During these few months we have been in 
almost daily contact with the officials and 
gentry, and we have learned something more 
of their attitude towards Christianity. 


The other day our magistrate in speaking to 
me of the difficulties of educating the masses, 
said that none can compare with the Christian 
missionaries in this. He said:— 


“You come here to a people of different 
race, colour, nationality, religion, speech and 
literature, and you are misunderstood, ma- 
ligned and persecuted. 


“Tf in five years there are no results, you go 
on for ten. In ten years there is a slight 
understanding of your purpose. In twenty 
years some results appear, and in thirty years 
there is something to show for your work. 
Christian evangelism has perseverance and 
energy in good works above all that we have 
ever seen.” 

I never heard any one state so succinctly 
the difficulties of mission work. I have no 
doubt the large numbers of officials and gentry 
hate Christianity, and think it false and a 
great harm to the country, and yet they are 
convinced that in the Church there is an 
altogether inexplicible dynamic and enthu- 
siasm that carries on numerous good works. 


It may be that God has brought about this 
ereat disaster in North China to show to these 
people the Spirit of the Master working 
through the Church among the afflicted. 


Politically, China seems to be going from 
bad to worse, and it will not be long before 
rival factions are at each other’s throats. 3 

It looks as if there would soon be another 
attempt to restore the boy Hmperer. He 
received the homage of great numbers of 
royalists at New Year’s. 

The soldiers who threatened mutiny here 
last Autumn looted Paotingfu a few days ago. 

One of our High School teachers was home 
in Eastern Shangtung for New Year, and he 
has come back enthusuastic over the change 
in conditions there in the last few years. . 

The Christian community is increasing 
eradually, and the great ones in the land are 
enquiring into the meaning of these things. 
The heathen are coming to believe that God 
is in the midst of His people. 


A beer keg had this label: ‘‘Do not expose 
the beer to sunlight.’’ Moral: Turn the light 
on beer and its doings, if you want to kill it. 
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THE BURNED CARPENTER. 


By Rev. Haroup M. CriarkK, 
Our MISSIONARY. 


During the past winter I suppose that ten 
thousand Chinese throughout North China 
have been burned, some of them very severely. 
I have seen many cases of these burns, some 
on little babies, some on children and some on 
erown men and women, 

How did this happen? Very simply, by 
sleeping on the top of a Chinese stove to keep 
from freezing to death, because there were no 
warm clothes or bedding to keep out the bitter 
eold. 


A Chinese stove is built by a mason. The 
four sides and top are all made of brick; so it 
is almost solid, with a hollow place in the 
centre for the fire and on top an iron plate, 
through which the fire gets vent by means of 
a hole. 

There is no stove pipe; so the smoke and 
gas escape into the room. As the sides and 
top of the stove are so thick, they never get 
hot, the only hot part being the iron plate 
just over the fire. 

On top of these stoves thousands of poverty 
stricken Chinese huddled throughout the days 
and nights of the cold weather. Some of them 
were so exhausted with hunger and benumbed 
with cold that they slept there and did not 
even know they were burning. This is what 
happened to the carpenter. 


He was a young man not yet thirty but 
while working far away from home he fell 
sick and when he was just well enough to 
walk again he started back to his mother with- 
out a penny in his pocket. 


His clothes were thin and the weather 
turned terribly cold. He could not pay for 
lodging; so, weak with hunger, he crawled up 
to the top of a stove which stood out on the 
open street in front of a baker’s shop and in 
which there were still some remnants of fire 
at night. 

The bitter wind pierced the very marrow 
of his bones: so he hugged that one little warm 
iron plate closer and closer till he fell asleep. 


When he awoke he found that his clothes 
had been on fire. His arms, legs and back 
were burned in fourteen or fifteen different 
places. 

Yet so terrible was his exhaustion from cold 
and hunger that, as he told me afterwards, 
he did not even know what was happening to 
him—that he was being roasted alive ! 

How he was able to survive the next few days 
I do not know; but he managed to do so, and at 
length a beggar friend of his carried him on 
his back and laid him at the door of our mis- 
sion compound. 

It took two months to get him on his feet 
again, but just a few minutes ago as I passed 
-through the yard I saw him with his new 
clothes on working at his new job carrying 
bricks and lime for the masons who are re- 
paining the school. 
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SKETCHES OF CHINA’S FAMINE. 
By Dr. Percy C. Leste. 


CHANGTE, Honan, March 21, 1921 


It was a great sight ! Five hundred women, 
widows and needy, lined up at the grain depot 
and got a ration of grain that will do them for 
a month and more. 


They had been selected after personal inves- 
tigation of their home conditions and there 
are three times that number to receive help 
that will be distributed nearer their homes. 


How some of these five hundred got home 
with their burden is a mystery, as it was 
difficult for some of them to walk when empty- 
handed, so weak and enfeebled were they. 


The need intensifies. A man on his way for 
relief, died on the roadside and was buried 
without ceremony. The son, returning from a 
vain effort to better his condition by seeking 
employment elsewhere, heard of his father’s 
death and also that he was the possessor of a 
Relief Ticket, disinterred the body, found the 
ticket and obtained the grain for himself and 
family. 

Clay has become a daily article of diet in 
the mountains to the west, clay mixed with a 
scanty amount of chaff. It is reported that a 
sense of heaviness follows this diet, and it 
could not well be otherwise. 


This is man’s extremity surely, although 
dirt and man are reported to consist of the 
same chemical elements, it is hard to under- 
stand how man can digest and assimilate clay 
into his system. 


These people live in a county where two 
Chinese, appointed by the Provincial Society 
for Famine Relief, have had relief in their 
possession for over two months and it has not 
yet reached the people ! 


Tangyin Hsien (County), to the south of 
this city, is badly hit by famine, and it was 
with pleasure that we heard of the appro- 
priation of $100,000 to this Hsien, the gift of a 
Chinese merchant. 


This money was almost entirely invested in 
grain in Kirin, and if not there yet, it certainly 
has not reached Tangyin. The Japanese have 
made such difficulties that the grain has not 
left the Zone of the South Manchurian Rail- 
way. 

It will take more than five doctors, seven 
nurses and two clerks, recently reported as 
part of Japan’s contribution to famine relief, 
to repair the damage done by holding back 
this grain and letting people starve to death. 


The people, many of them, will be beyond 
the help of doctor or nurse, but the clerks 
would find employment in recording an in- 
dictment against their Government and its 
railway administration in Manchuria. 


The Municipal Soup Kitchen feeds eighteen 
thousand daily. 


The happiness of life consists in something 
to do, something to love, and something to 
hope for. : 
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HAMHEUNG, KOREA, FOR 1920. 


Population attached to this Station in city 
and surrounding country, 625,000. 

Proportion of Christians—4 out of every 
1,000. 

Ordained missionaries for all these people, 3. 

Women missionaries, evangelists, to teach 
the women and girls in the 70 churches at- 
tached to this mission. 

More new groups and more new Christians 
this past year than in any of the past ten 
years, all needing to be taught. 

Schools crowded beyond capacity. 

More churches could organize schools with 
a little assistance. 

Three of our young men, native Koreans, 
finished their theological training in the Pres- 
byterian College at Pyeng Yang, Korea, and 
were ordained and inducted during the year. 

Note carefully these facts and figures, which 
sum up the Annual Report of this Mission 
Station for the past year. 

How great the harvest! How few the 
laborers ! One woman evangelist to teach the 
women and girls of seventy local churches or 
Christian groups.. 

Three ordained missionaries for 625,000 
people, not one for every 200,000. “And this 
is a sample of most of our mission fields. 

Only 4 Christians in every thousand people ! 
What a call—‘‘Come over and help us!” 


1 * * 


And now note some items and incidents 
from the Report :— 

The first is regret at the departure of Rev. 
D. and Mrs. MacRae, owing to the illness of 
the latter. Mr. MacRae was one of our 
Korean pioneers. The churches have shown 
their appreciation by erecting a stone to 
commemorate his years of service. 

Next there is thankfulness at the return of 


Mr. Young about the end of the year, receiving . 


a warm welcome from all. 

Miss McHachern left for a well-earned fur- 
lough in June, and Miss Fingland returned 
from the language school in Seoul in time to 
take over the Girls’ School. 

Mr. Robb’s energies have been divided 
between the Theological College in Pyeng 
Yang, where he taught four and a half months 
of the year, the Academy in Hamheung, and 
the evangelistic work in the Southern district, 
and the city. 

Mr. MeDonald has the care of two outside 
fields and taught in the Academy and worked 
in the Chung Hari church. 

Miss Robb, our unwearying itinerant, does 
her best to care for the women of the country 
churches, travelling through seven countries, 
a district nearly 150 miles in length, by pack, 
pony or cow, by uncomfortable, dirty little 
coasting steamers, or by train or public auto, 
in the limited territory where such convenience 
is possible. , 
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A station auto would save our itinerators_ 
much time and physical energy, and make it 
Saber ed for them to accomplish much more 
wor 


Dr. Kate MacMillan has continued, as in ~ 


former years, to carry the heavy load of the 
hospital and dispensary responsibility, for the 
treatment and nursing and feeding of the in- 
patients, training and directing the nurses, 


without a single undergraduate nurse, native ; 


or foreign, the thousand and one emergencies, 


-constantly demanding one’s best judgment 


and decision, the constant struggle to keep 
within the financial allowance, and above all, 


‘ to preserve the evangelistic aims of the hos- 


pital. 

From all this, Dr. MacMillan has taken no 
holiday, as may be well understood, when her 
total treatments, including hospital, dispen- 
sary, and private visits, were 27,720 for the 
year, an average of nearly eighty per day. 


ONE MISSIONARY WOMAN’S WORK. 


During the past year, Miss Robb of Ham 
heung, Korea, in addition to her other work, 
spent seven months in the seven counties of 
the three circuits of our Hamheung field. 


In forty churches, Bible Studying Classes, 
varying in length from two days to a week, 
were held for the Christian women and girls, 
with a total enrolment of 650. 


Short visits were also paid to twenty other 
villages, where there are only a few Chris- 
tians, or in some eases, quite large ore of 
new believers. 

Miss Robb reports that at the evening 
evangelistic meetings which were always held, 
where she was conducting her classes, the 
attendance of non-Christians was better than 


in previous years, and quite a number decided ~ 


to believe in Christ. 


In most of the new groups there are very 
few women believers as yet, but the mission- 
ary attracted a crowd, and while the Korean 
preacher held meetings for the men in a school- 
house or some other public dwelling, the 
women crowded into the house where the 


- missionary (Miss Robb) and her Bible-women 


were staying. 


At the meeting of about forty women, when 
they were urged to give up the worship of 


evil spirits and become followers of Jesus, one 


bright young woman, answered that most of 
them had come because they wanted to know 
more about the Christian doctrine, so that 
they might believe. 


In another village where among a large 
number of women there were five or six new 
believers, the missionary was attracted by an 
intelligent, elderly woman, who was earnestly 
exhorting her neighbors to ‘‘come and believe 
in Jesus as we do.”’ 
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A faith in heaven—that does not warm and _ 


purify the heart, goyern the thoughts, words, 


and deeds, is no faith; nor will it work in us — 


any spiritual blessings here or hereafter. 
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Young People’s Societies 


MEN AND WOMEN WHOSE LIVES 
SHOULD INSPIRE US. 


Heb. 11: 32-40. 
By Rev. D. M. Ramsay, D.D. 


This eleventh chapter gives in ‘‘moving 
picture’ what it cannot tell at length of these 
old Hebrew heroes and their faith. They did 
wonders, obtained deliverances, endured suf- 
But they did not then receive the 
promise. 


So Christ’s people of all times should run 
with steadfastness like theirs the race set be- 
fore them, animated by the memory of the 
‘“‘oreat cloud of witnesses”’ of an earlier day. 

This is a Home Mission Topic and of Home 
Mission leaders our Church has had a goodly 
company. In quoting them a selection has 
to be made, for the time would fail to tell of 


-all who deserve a tribute of praise for their 


unselfish devotion. 


In the East the most notable name in the 
early days was that of Rev. James McGregor, 
of Pictou, whose missionary tours from 1786 to 
1830 carried him over large parts of Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and New 
Brunswick. 

“There were then no roads and, of course, 
no carriages. Boats were largely used, and 
horses were occasionally available. Travel 
was cuvays wearisome and sometimes danger- 


ous.’ 


In Central Canada the name that seems to 
stand pre-eminent as a missionary is Rev. 
Robt. McDowall, of Fredericksburg, a Dutch 
Reformed minister from New York State, who 
travelled between Brockville and Toronto 
from 1798 to 1841, and like Dr. McGregor, 
formed many congregations. He went about 
his Master’s business “‘in all kinds of weather 
and at all seasons, sometimes in the canoe or 
battau, and sometimes on foot.” 

The pioneer in the West was Rev. John 
Black, of Kildonan, who settled there in 1851 
and died in 1882. For ten years he labored 
without a Presbyterian neighbor. 

Then came Rev. Jas. Nisbet, who worked 
with him for four years and then went on to 
the Saskatchewan to preach the Gospel to 
the Indians for seven years. 

When the rush of settlers came, ‘‘Dr. Black 
labored with excessive devotion that every 
point should have religious services.”’ Mr. 
Nisbet too, broke the trail for many succes- 
sors. 


It was in 1881 that our first Superintendent 
of Missions was appointed, and since then we 


have had so many that the living cannot even 
be named here. 


* But all have sacrificed the comforts of a 
home that no part of their field might be ne- 
glected. Little have they seen of their chil- 
dren at the age when children have the greatest 
need of a father’s care. 


Their wives too, have borne their share for 
they have had to take the chief responsibility 
for the home in the father’s absence. 


Of these Superintendents, the first is the 
famous Dr. James Robertson, a man of broad 
vision, tireless industry and well-directed zeal 
—a great gift of God to our Church for the 
twenty-one years during which Western Can- 
ada was his parish. 


Nearly contemporary was Dr. Allan Find- 
lay who, for seven years, while in charge of 
the Bracebridge field, supervised the mission 
fields of his Presbytery, and thereafter, as 
Superintendent of Northern Ontario for 
twenty-three years until he was called away 
in 1908, labored with a quiet fidelity unsur- 
passable. 


When Dr. Robertson laid down his charge, 
it was divided between Dr. J, C. Herdman and 
Dr. J. A. Carmichael. Dr. Herdman had 
been the successful pastor of Knox Church, 
Calgary, and Dr. Carmichael, of Knox Church, 
Regina. Those were days when the population 
of the West grew like a gourd and the work of 
the Superintendents kept pace with it. 


Dr. Herdman was able to continue for six 
years, but he never spared himself to fulfil 
his trust in Alberta and British Columbia. 


Dr. Carmichael held his post four years 
longer, and for all that time put forth his 
whole great strength of body, mind and spirit 
in the discharge of his duties, his sympathy 
and counsel meaning much to the mission- 
aries in their hardship and isolation. 


He took a most active interest in the wel- 
fare of the ‘‘New Canadians,” and his reports 
abound with references to Christian work 
among them. He died worn out by the strain 
of his toil. 


For the sake of the Kingdom of Christ in 
our homeland men and women like these give 
their lives. They have seen a vision of Can- 
ada as His Dominion and to that vision they 
have not been disobedient. 


By their faith the things hoped for became 
sure to them; the things unseen were made 
real. Their names should live and their ex- 
ample should stir us to live for Him who loved 
us and gave Himself for us. 
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STORIES OF OUR BRITISH 
GUIANA MISSION. 


By Rev. R. Gipson FIsHEr, 
Our Missionary. 

Mary Poona came as an indentured Hindoo 
immigrant from India in 1879, and was bap- 
tized here at Muktighar in 1907, fourteen 
years ago. 

As Henry Ward Beecher once said of an- 
other, I can truly say of her,—‘‘She was one 
of the poorest of the poor, but she was worth 
more than the whole Church to which she 
belonged and its minister put together.”’ 


Her house was a rude shed, hardly fit for a 
decent cow. It had a mud floor, and every 
night the stars were visible through the roof; 
for she spent nothing on herself and gave 
away nearly all her income to Christ and 
to those in greater need. 


She had a worthless husband,—a lazy; 
ganje-smoking block-head, rough, brutal, 
sensual. 


But all the village called her ‘‘Mother 
Mary.” She was at church in all weathers, 
Sunday and week-night, and though she could 
not read a word she literally ‘‘went about 
doing good.’’ She won more than one heathen 
neighbor for Christ; and even her once 
worthless husband is a member of the church 
to-day. : 

When the catechist was unable by argument 
to convince any man of the truth and benefit 
of Christianity, he could at least silence all 
opponents by the question, ‘‘What about 
Mother Mary Poona ?”’ 


She died a triumphant death, April 18. The 
whole community attended her funeral, and 
many genuine tears were shed. 


If the Essequebo Mission has no other fruit 
to show, some of us cannot but believe that 
one case like that of Mary Poona will be 
worth all the cost. 


Peter Rura was a Mohammedan farmer, 
living on Hog Island. He was converted 
largely through the faithful witness of his 
Christian wife, and baptized at MacKay 
Memorial Church, Wakenhaam, in July, 1907. 


He shortly afterwards developed leprosy, 
and had his right lez amputated to save his 
life. For some years he struggled on but 
ultimately the other leg became affected, and 
he was removed to the Leper Asylum, where 
the other leg was cut off. 


For eight years with increasing bodily pain, 
he witnessed a good confession there; and on 
the last Sunday of his life partook of the Lord’s 
Supper with the visiting chaplain, who wrote 
enthusiastically of his triumphant death on 
August 19. 


Mungal Singh was a Hindu farmer, one of 
the new settlers on the Pomeroon river, living 
at High View, Jacklow Creek. 


For several months he travelled ten miles by 
boat and thirteen miles by road every Sunday 
to attend the services at our nearest mission 
station. 


He was baptized by the name of ‘‘Gideon”’ 
on April 18, in remembrance of the lesson that 
day. That day was the day of Mary Poona’s 
death; and he afterwards confessed that it was 
her Christ-like life that induced him to think 
seriously of Christianity, when he had lived 
near her at Bush Lot some years before. 


_ Peter Jungli is an old man of sixty-seven, 
living at Sparta, on the Essequebo Coast. 
Though the child of Hindu parents, he was 


brought up in a Christian home, having been - 


adopted by a sugar planter on the death of 
his parents, with whom he came from India 
in 1859 as a child of six. 


On the death of his benefactor he reverted 
to heathen ways, but the death of so many 
of his companions in the influenza epidemic 
stirred his conscience, and he began to attend 
the services at Muktighar, which meant for 
him a Sabbath walk of some seven miles under 
the vertical sun of the tropics. 


At his own urgent request, he was baptized 
on August 12, and he is now witnessing a good 
confession in the midst of a deeply prejudiced 
Hindu stronghold, where hitherto we have 
reaped no fruit whatever of our labours. 


In his case it is certainly ‘‘bread cast upon 
the waters, seen after many days.”’ 


TOO MUCH FOR THE WHISTLE. 


When I was a child about seven years of 
age, my friends one holiday filled my pockets 
with half-pence. 


I went directly to a shop where toys were 
sold for children, and being charmed with the 
sound of a whistle that I saw on my way in 
the hands of another boy, I voluntarily offered 
him all my money for it. 


I then came home, and went whistling over 
the house, much pleased with my whistle, but 
disturbing all the family. 


My brothers and sisters and cousins, under- 
standing the bargain which I had made, told 
me that I had given four times as much for it 
as it was worth. 


This put me in mind of what good things I 


might have bought with the rest of the money, 
and they laughed at me so much for my folly 
that I cried with vexation. 


My reflections on the subject gave me more 
chagrin than the whistle gave me pleasure. 


This little event, however, was afterwards 
of great use to me, the impression continuing 
on my mind, so that often, when I was tempted 
to buy some unnecessary thing, I said to my- 
self, ‘‘Do not give too much for the whistle,”’ 
and so I saved my money.—From “ Benjamin 
Franklin’s Life.’ 


- 
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PAK-SUNI, THE WOOD-CHOPPER. 


Some of you have read the fable of Rip Van 
Winkle, who wakened after a sleep of many 
years and wondered at the changes he saw. 

The following old-time legend in ‘The 
Korean Review’? shows that Koreans have 
their sense of humor :— ° 


Pak-suni, the wood-chopper, knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe, stood up and stretched 
himself. It was high time he was off to get 
that load of brushwood or his wife was like to 
clout him over the head with a pagaji. 

As he ascended the hill he entered a grove 
of pines every one of which is sacred. To cut 
down one of those trees would be like cutting 
off one of the spines in the back of the great 
dragon that fills the supernatural foreground 
of the Korean’s mental view. 

So he trudged on over the hill till he reached 
a secluded dell. He laid down his axe and was 
in the act of tightening his loin string pre- 
paratory to work, when, in the distance he 
spied two old men seated on the ground play- 
ing chess. 

He approached the players but as they did 
not look up or notice his presence, he sat 
down with his hands about his knees to watch 
the progress of the game. 

It was not very long before Pak-suni’s head 
tipped forward on his breast and he fell into 
a deep sleep. How long he slept he did not 
know, when one of the players, making a move 
on the chess-board, said in a voice like that of 
a great bell,—‘‘chang.”’ 

Pak-suni woke with a start. 
the game had made some progress, watched a 
little longer, and then dozed off again. 

Four times he was aroused by the “‘chang’’ 
of the players, but at last he slept so soundly 
that the game went on to the end without his 
waking. 


When at last he opened his eyes and looked 
about he felt cold and stiff and the sun was 
setting. : 

He looked at his clothes and wondered 
whether those chess-players were not, after 
all, only a pair of rascals who had bewitched 
him long enough to steal his good clothes and 
leave these rags in their place. 

- He got up with difficulty and tottered to 
the place where he had left his axe, but found 
only an old rusty axe-head without a handle. 


Muttering a curse against the two old 
imposters, and trembling at thought of what 
his wife would say, he made his way home- 
ward. 


As he entered the once familiar street he 
seemed to be at a loss to find his bearings. 
Surely that house by the bridge had not been 
newly thatched in a single day. 

A knot of neighbors was gathered about the 
door of the village rest-house, but none of 
them seemed familiar. They turned and 
looked at him curiously. 
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“Whom are you looking for, old gentle- 
INAtpe « 


“‘T’m looking for—for—” and he named one 
of his neighbors. 


‘““He’s been dead these fifteen years. His 
son lives here, but he has gone up to Seoul 
with a load of bean-cakes.”’ 


The bewildered man looked about the group 
of strange faces and then asked: 


“Do any of you know Pak-suni, the wood- 
chopper ?” 

“Hush !”’ said one, ‘“‘don’t say that name so 
loud lest the devils hear you,” and lowering 
his voice to a whisper, ‘‘When I was a boy 
my mother told me that he went out one day 
to gather wood and never came back. We 
believe that he tried to cut down one of the 
pines up there by the grave and the devils 
got after him and carried him away.” 

“T’m Pak-suni.”’ 


As if they had heard a word from the grave 
they leaped back and ran away. 


Old Pak-suni, for he was no longer young, 
burst out laughing at the ludicrous sight, 
which only intensified the horror for the 
fugitives. In a trice the street was cleared 
and the forlorn old man stood there alone. 


But presently down the muddy street came 
a toothless old woman, carrying a bundle of 
washing on her head. 


As she passed the old man said, ‘“‘Can you 
tell me where I can find Pak-suni’s wife ? 
She’s my—ahem—niece.”’ The woman turned 
and stared. 


“T’m not your niece, what do you mean ?” 
He stepped forward so that she could see him 
clearly. 

‘Don’t you know me? I’m Pak-suni.’’ 

The aged crone let fall the bundle of clothes 
and, springing forward, seized her long ne- 
glectful lord by the remnant of his once 
luxuriant top-knot and hauled him down the 
street, demanding with each step why he had 
run away and left her to slave all these years. 


He enjoyed this. Here at last was one 
thing that had not changed, among all the 
changes. He feared that he had been trans- 
ported to some other world, but this brought 
his feet down flat upon the earth. 


His neighbors lay awake that night, listen- 
ing with bated breath while she plied him 
alternately with her tongue and with a clothes 
paddle. 


‘““MY MASTER IS ALWAYS IN.’’ 


‘“‘John,’’ said a man, winking slyly to a elerk 
of his acquaintance in a shop, “‘you must give 
me extra measure; your master is not in.”’ 

John looked up in the man’s face very seri- 
ously, and said, ‘“My Master is always in.”’ 

John’s Master was the all-seeing God. 

Let us all, when we are tempted to do wrong, 
adopt John’s motto: ““My Master is always 
in.” It will save us from many a sin, and so 
from much sorrow.—E«. 
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TWO CHRISTMAS DAYS. 


“Would that my prayers were heard !’’ said 
a pale wife, as she sat one Christmas-eve over 
a sunken ‘fire, in an uncleanly, disordered 
kitchen, near two breathing skeletons of 
children, who slept. 

An unsteady step sounded at the door; an 
unsteady hand forced up the latch; a figure 
with loose hair, inflamed eyes, and oath- 
uttering voice, entered the wretched kitchen. 

He scowled as he came in. ‘‘What are you 
erying about ?”’ he said harshly and drunk- 
enly. Drunkards hate the tears they cause 
to flow. “Out of my way, or I'll 

‘‘William,’’ she faltered; ‘‘the children and 
I have had no bread to-day. Please give me 
a little money to buy some.” 

‘Money !”’ he shouted; ‘‘don’t ask me for 
money. I’ve spent it all in glorious eset ae 
glorious drink !” 

And he staggered to the bed, Rem oa out his 
starving children, and fell into the heavy 
sleep of intoxication. 

There she stood in the miserable room, her 
children crying out for the bread their mother 
could not give them, despair in her heart, 
despair upon her face. 


And yet her loving God had heard her 
prayers. 


It was morning. The drunkard was al- 
ready asking at the tap-room for an early 
draught. His brain seemed whirling; he 
wanted to drink remorse away. 

‘Tsay, landlord, fill me up a glass of brandy. 
I must have something to drain.” 

“Certainly, William, if you'll pay for what 
you get.’’ The landlord knew he had spent 
all his earnings on the previous evening. 

“Pay | for it!’ said the drunkard, taken 
aback; ‘“‘oh ! ay—yes—I’ll pay for it at the 
week’s end.” 

“Then you must wait till the week’s end 
before you get it, William.” 

He rushed out. He had his fellow-baccha- 
nals to apply to. Of course they would assist 
him. 


“T say, Jackson,” said he, calling at the 
house of one of them, “I was run out last 
night. Lend me a shilling, lad, will you, till 
next wages ?” 

‘‘A shilling, Will? I’ve got no shilling to 
lend. I’ve hardly one for myself to buy a bit 
of Christmas dinner.”’ 

He strode away. A Christmas dinner, and 
his wife and children starving at home ! 


He was in the pawnbroker’s shop now, for 
the pawnbroker kept no holiday that morning 
He thrust out a tool which he had with him, 
and asked for money upon it. 

“We don’t lend money on those articles, 
my man.’ 

The drunkard uttered an oath, but it was 
of no avail. A Power stronger than himself 
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was working against him. Again the thought F 
of his suffering wife and children came into his 
mind. “A nice Christmas they will spend. 
If Tom Harrison can’t pay that eighteen- — 
pence he owes me, I’ll never touch a drop 4 
more !’’ he muttered, desperately. Z 


Harrison was standing at his door when his” 3 
supposed creditor came up. He bade him 
good morning with a half sneer. 


“Tom, I want badly that eighteenpence Ti 
lent you. Can you pay me ?” 


“Pay you ?” answered Harrison, with a full 
sneer; ‘“‘why, man, I paid you last night. But — 
I Sueno you have forgotten—you were so 
sober.”’ 


He rushed away. Anger, remorse, want— 
all seized upon him. He made wildly for his ~ 
home, resolving that, with God’s help, an- 
other glass should never pass his lips. Star- 
vation and misery were in his house, and with 
his family, and so they passed their Christmas. 
But the prayers of his wife were answered. 


Another Christmas-eve arrived, But now | 
the family were in another house, clean, neat, © 
and orderly. The children looked happy, 
and were playing; the woman wore an air of 
cheerfulness. 


: 
Somebody, however, seemed to be expected, 3 
for the meal was waiting. Presently a step. 4 
was heard outside, and a firm hand lifted the 
latch. . 
‘“‘Here’s father !’’ cried the children, run- 
ning to him. 
father !’ 
“Yes, here I am,’’ returned he. ‘“‘A merry — 
Christmas to you all. No family ought to 
keep Christmas with such thankful hearts as 
we.” ¥ 


“Yes, William, we ought to be, indeed, 
thankful, e replied the wife, with tears in her 
eyes. “We know now that Providence can 
bring the brightest out of the blackest.”’ a 

“His holy name be praised,’ said he, fer- _ 
vently. And before sleep, the Book of books 
had been opened, and the knee had been 
bent, and happy hearts had sent up thanks 
unto Him who had heard and answered 
prayer.—In “The Christian Irishman.” 


“A merry Christmas to you, 


? 


“YOU DO NOT OWN YOUR OWN 
FACE.’’ 


‘“‘My boy,” said a wise father, who knew how 
to play and be a chum with his twelve-year- ; ’ 
old lad, ‘‘you do not own your own-face.”’ 


The boy looked puzzled. He had come. — oa 
frowning to the breakfast table. Everybody — 2 
felt his ill temper so evident in his looks. : 


His father’s words brought him back to life, — 
and he looked up with a half guilty expression, 
but did not understand what was meant. 


“You do not own your own face,” his father 
repeated. ‘‘Do not forget that. It belongs to — 
other people. They, not you, have to look at — 
it. You have no right to compel others to 3 
look at a sour, gloomy and crabbed face.” 


Mae 
iS 

- 
, 
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A FAITHFUL HINDU GIRL. 


Her father was a high caste and influential 
Hindu. Though he was rich, his little girl 
daily passed by the mission school on her way 
to graze goats or pick cotton. 

She heard the singing of the children, and 
by and by she, too, was drawn into the group 
and learned to sing those soul stirring songs. 

There she heard about Jesus, the friend of 
little children and the Saviour of men and 
there awoke a nameless desire within her, 
and she seemed to hear a heavenly call. 

But she was not left long in the school-room. 
Her mother appeared at the door with two 
sickles and Venka obediently joined her in the 
harvest field. 

The years slipped by. There were always 
goats to be grazed, harvests to be reaped, 
grain to be stored, and jewels to be purchased. 

Venka did not get back to the mission 
school, but through the years there was al- 


ways a warm memory in her heart and a 


nameless longing. 


At length Venka’s marriage day came and 
then a baby boy came to gladden her heart, 
but even this joy did not blot out memory; 
and at the age of twenty-two years she came 
to the mission school, one Sunday morning, 


~ with her baby in her arms and asked for bap- 


tism. 
What a commotion in the village! Her 
husband threatened her and her caste people 


_. joined against her. 


» Over. 


All this availed nothing. She begged to be 

taken into the church. On a beautiful Sab- 
bath morning, alone with her baby boy, she 
eame through the excited crowd of her rich 
relatives to the mission school, where in bap- 
tism she took the new name, Vethamoni 
(Bible-gem), and the baby became Rajamoni 
(the king jewel). 
- Still her longings were not satisfied. She 
wanted to be able to read for herself from 
God’s Word. It was pathetic to see her, with 
her baby in arms, sitting with the infants, 
while her heavy fingers traced the letters in 
the primer. 

The new life filled her with enthusiasm, and 
she went back to her village an earnest witness 
for Christ. 


The surprise came when the vacation was 
She did not come back to school alone. 
Instead of being dragged back into Hinduism, 
she has won her widowed aunt, with son and 
daughter, her sister, and the sister’s husband 
to Christianity. She brought them all with 
her, and all but the widowed aunt were seek- 


ing an education. 


A place was found for the niece and nephew 
in the boarding school; but what could be 
done, in a boarding school for young children, 
with a man and his eighteen-year-old wife ? 

Finally arrangements were made for the 
man to study privately with a village teacher, 
while his wife, Latchumi, was taken into the 


boarding school. 


And such has been her eagerness to learn, 
that within two months she has nearly com- 
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pleted the school work up to the Second 
Standard. 

Last Sunday was a solemn day in Arup- 
pukottai congregation. Before the altar stood 
Latchumi and her husband, the aunt with her 
two children, and Vethamoni’s husband— 
all pledging themselves to the Christian way ! 

Think of the ordinary ignorant and stupid 
Hindu girl, and you will say that the age of 
miracles has not passed when the Spirit can 
take one such and transform her into an eager 
Christian woman. 


AN ESKIMO BANQUET. 


By A Moravian Missionary. 


The feast had already begun when I arrived 
at Napsangoak’s tent. 

The men were sitting in the open, behind 
some seal skins which were hung in front of 
the opening of the tent in order to keep the 
cold wind out. 

They were all, dressed alike in blue fox and 
Polar bear furs, and each had a “‘pillaut,’”’ or 
butcher knife, in his hand. 

They cut into the carcass of the seal with 
these knives dripping with blood, and tore 
the raw blubber with their strong teeth. 

In the midst of this savage-looking enter- 
tainment, however, there was apparent the 
most genuine courtesy. The men often helped 
each other to what they considered the best 
part of the seal, and the host, selecting a huge 
piece of meat, handed it to me with the smile ~ 
of a gourmand, saying: ‘‘I hope you will find 
it to your taste.”’ 

I took the meat and thanked him, but sat — 
down at a little distance from,the others, for I 
hoped in an unobserved moment to give the 
nauseous mess to the dogs which, as usual on 
such occasions, were standing around as 
closely as they dared come, greedily watching 
their opportunity to snatch or catch a bit of 
the meat. 

Alas, my host, anxious, I suppose, to see 
that I was happy and satisfied, kept his eyes 
on me! And when-he saw that I was in no -~ 
hurry to eat the meat, remarked kindly: 

“Yes, it smells so good it is truly a sin to 
eat it, but let it sink down into your stomach, 
anyhow—I will afterwards give you another 
piece to smell on !”—In ‘‘ World Outlook.” 


THE GAMBLER AND HIS ROOSTER. 


One Saturday night, during an evangelistic 
service in the Philippine Islands, an old gamb- 
ler and cock-fighter came in carrying his 
rooster under his arm. While the preacher 
preached, the old man stroked and petted his 
rooster. 

But ere long, as he listened, conviction for 
sin struck his heart. When the invitation was 
given he went to the altar, and in humble 
penitence gave his heart to Christ. The next 
morning he came to Sunday School and joined 
a Bible class that he might learn more about 
the better way. 

What became of the rooster? He did a 
most fitting thing. Hesent him to the preach- 
er for his Sunday dinner.—E£ vx. 


Life and. Work 
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THE VALUE OF THE DEACONESS. 
By Rev. W. J. Dawson, D.D. 


Speaking generally, I am of the opinion that 
no investment yields such high returns of 
usefulness to a church as the employment of 
a deaconess. I have found in no class of 
church workers a more thorough spirit of de- 
votion. 

The work of continuous visitation in a large 
city in all weathers is physically trying. The 
drain on sympathy is emotionally exhausting. 
But the deaconess, as I have known her, is so 
eager to spend and be spent that she thinks 
little of herself, too little at times, and as a 
result, she goes beyond her strength. 

If this isa fault, it is a noble one; and ona 
review of ten years, this is the only serious 
charge I can bring against the deaconesses 
who “have been my companions and helpers 
in the work of the Church. 


I lay great stress upon the wearing of the 
garb, and have insisted on it. Some of those 
who have come to us were at first very re- 
luctant to assume it, but, having once done 
so, I never knew them to regret it. 

It gives them a certain authority which is 
valuable in dealing with young people. 

It is also a great protection in visitation. 
The roughest man will not molest a garbed 
deaconess; she can go with safety into the 
worst parts of the city by day or night; but I 
would not answer for her safety if she did not 
wear the garb. 

I understand that to-day there is a growing 
objection to the garb among those who are 
being trained for the work. For my part, I 
think it necessary; and I am sure it is becom- 
ing. 

If it were ugly or repulsive, I could under- 
stand the objection; but it is both simple and 
beautiful, and certainly does not detract from 
any physical loveliness which its wearer may 
possess. 

J learned long ago in London the value of 
the garb for women whose work lay in dis- 
tricts where the people were rough or de- 
praved. The hospital nurse, the Salvation 
Army lassie, the various religious sisterhoods, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, have daily 
proved its value; and the deaconess, by the 
nature of her employment, comes under the 
same conditions. 

If, in a sense, it implies a certain social 
separation (which is the only valid ground of 
objection), it is a kind of separation which 
the multitude do not resent, because they 
regard it as a symbol of personal self-sacrifice 
and devotion. : 


I doubt whether the Church at large has 
yet realized how much a devout deaconess 
ean do for its best life. If this were fully 
realized there would be no church without 
one or more deaconesses on its staff. When 
the Church does arrive at this knowledge 
there will be wonderful and wide fields opened 
for the energies of women. 


Women, as in the apostolic days, should be 
the comrades of pastors and apostles in all 
their tasks. In every Church there are women 
who have a special fitness for spiritual and 
social work. 

Many of them are highly educated, they 
have charm and social qualities, they are 
dissatisfied with an empty life, they desire 
some task that will call forth the best that is 
in them, and they would not shrink from, but 
rather welcome, sacrifice for a fitting end. 

The war gave to thousands of such women 
the chance they desired. The war, with its 
special call to women, is over; but the Church 
remains. The Church offers just what the 
war offered, an avenue for a hfe of service. 
This is the thing we need to emphasize to-day. 
We need to exalt the office of the deaconess, 
to regard it as sacred, to magnify its oppor- 
tunities. 

Woman’s thirst for sacrifice, for all kinds of 
service which demand patience, fidelity and 
devotion, is a real thing. 

With the ending of the war, much of this 
great stream of devotion is running to waste. 
Can not we gather it into new channels ? 
Can not we direct it to the positive service of 
Christ ? We have the means of doing this by 
greatly increasing the number of the deacon- 
esses throughout the Church, by honoring 
their work and their office for the work’s sake. 


IS THIS YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD ? 


Once, when ealling for the first time in a 
certain home, I asked to what church. the 
family belonged. 

‘“‘T’m a Presbyterian,’ the wife said. “My 
husband doesn’t belong. He ’lows he’ll join 
some day ’fore he dies.”’ 

“Do you attend church ?” 

“Yes, sir. We’ ve never been, though, since 
we moved here.” 

‘‘How long have you lived here ?” 

“Six years.” 

‘‘Haven’t you been to church in six years ?’’ 

“No, sir; seemed like no one ever asked 
us. Seemed like we just didn’t get started 
when we first came, and then it- seemed like 
we just g6t used to stayin’ at home. So here 
we are, goin’ no place.”’ J 

That night I asked the superintendent of 
the Presbyterian Sunday School if he had ever 
invited this family to church or Sunday 
School. 

‘No, I never did,’’ he said. “I didn’t know 
they were Presbyterians.” 

“Do you go past their house on your way to 
Sunday School ?” 

“Ves, every Sunday morning. But I never 
knew before they were Presbvterians.”’ . 

He had gone past their house three hun- 
dred times ! The neighbors said he was ‘‘the 
best man in the community.” They said 
‘“‘he never missed church or Sunday School.” — 
He just hadn’t thought about ing ee this? aa 
family to church.—Ez. é a 
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LOSING THE EVANGELISTIC NOTE. 


From ‘Tue PRESBYTERIAN OF THE SOUTH.’’ 


When we consult the figures of the fifty 
largest churches of our Assembly, and note 
that they are falling behind the average of 
the Church, we are led to ask some questions. 
These churches have 13 per cent. of our mem- 
bership, but only received 10 per cent. of our 
additions. 

These are large, thoroughly equipped 
churches. Their pastors are the ablest in our 
Church. The Sunday Schools are full of 
trained teachers, and they are in places of 
large population and much of 1t entirely out- 
side of the Church. They have the field. 
They are not like many of our smaller churches, 
without any material around to draw from. 


Whose fault is it ? Certainly there is no 
lack of readiness on the part of our Lord. 
The Holy Spirit is ever ready to bless the word 
and effort of His people. God says, ‘“‘I will 
open the windows of heaven and pour you out 
a blessing.” 

Is it the fault of the ministry ? We doubt 
it altogether. Many a faithful minister is 
eating his heart out in sorrow at the situation. 

But he is only one among many. The 
Church has piled the business and manage- 
ment of the church affairs upon his back until 
he must spend his energy and time serving 
tables. 

What about the rank and file of the church 
membership ? Have they caught the idea 
' that God as surely calls them to find their 
brother, to seek out souls, to preach the 
Gospel, as well as the minister ? 

They will bring men into their orders, into 
their political party. They will work with 
infinite zeal and considerable success to lead 
men to their point of view in matters of busi- 
ness and politics. Have the people lost the 
idea that God intends them to go everywhere 
preaching the Gospel ? 


We pride ourselves that we are a great evan- 
gelistic Church, yet the Mormons increased 
80 per cent. in a decade and we only 34 per 
cent. Has our preaching lost the evangelistic 
note? And are we coming to depend on the 
evangelist, when God has ordained every 
minister of the word to go and win souls ? 

How seldom do we see men and women 
brought in penitence to the foot of the cross 
under the usual Sunday morning or evening 
_ preaching! How often are we astonished 
when some sinner friend comes and tells us 
he is coming to confess his Lord ! 

How many of us are seeking for souls as for 
‘hid treasure ? When God ealls, do we not 
often say, » Here, Lord, is my cheque, send 
somebody else.”’ 

What is the Gospel? It is the good news 
of salvation to a lost soul. We venture to say 
that millions in our own country do not know 
God’s simple plan of salvation. 

Preaching is intended to inform the mind 
it is true, but in such a way as to move the 
will and arouse and confirm the purpose. 


i” a 
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The mere explanation of a passage of Scrip- 
ture may not do that. There must be the 
urge of one flaming will upon another. That 
was the secret of Peter’s sermon at Pentecost. 
And it was borne in on the souls of the people 
so that they cried out for salvation. 

Too much of our Sunday School teaching 
and pulpit preaching is the exhibition of fine 
wares but no urge to buy, no appeal to accept 
Christ. 

Not so the evangelistic preachers of days 
gone by. They went into the pulpit with a 
compelling message and men felt the demands 
of Goc 

We have too much of the apologetic in our 
conversation and teaching. God does not read 
our apology. He ealls upon all men every- 
where to repent. He commands them to be- 
heve. 

The evangelistic note is always an impera- 
tive note. It does not brook delay. It has 
no ready-made excuse at hand. 

We will not arise and do our work until we 
have gotten back this note. 


WHAT KIND OF PREACHING ? 


We were on the railway train. An earnest, 
young man engaged us in conversation; from 
weather to crops, from crops to business, from 
business to church, from church to preaching. 
Presently he said: ‘‘I like to hear so-and-so 
preach. He is one of the best preachers to 
whom I have ever listened.” 

“Tell us just why you like him.”’ 

‘‘Because he preaches the fundamentals. 
With him there are no evasive theories or 
strange fancies.”’ 

Here is a great fact. Business men, tired 
men, buffeted men, fretting all the week 
through with business and chafing problems 
of finance and unrest and uncertainty, come 
to the house of God on the Lord’s sweet day 
for substantial word and comforting word 
and abiding word. 

He wishes the grain and not the chaff, the 
solid and not the unsubstantial, the true and 
not the evasive, the fundamentals and not the 
vagaries. 

And we placed the discourse of the knowing 
young layman upon a shelf of the heart easily 
reached. And what is true of the wearied 
man in the business world is also true of all 
men and women who toil and sweat and 
doubt and strive and hope. They crave the 
preaching which deals with certainties. 


‘*‘LEADERSHIP’’?’ AND PREACHING. 


We sympathize with a writer in the Chris- 
tian Standard who says that the great need 
of the Church is not ‘‘adequate leadership,” 
but ‘‘Gospel preaching.”’ 

The ‘‘adequate leadership,’’ so termed, in 
recent years, has well-nigh wrecked religious 
work in general. 

There are entirely too many “adequate 
leaders’”’ who theorize and suggest and fix up 
programs for the Churches, which simply di- 
vert attention from the read work of preach- 
ing the Gospel.—Herald and Presbyler. 
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FAMILY RELIGION. 


A voice from the commercial world has 
said that the only safety for our country lies 
in a return to the old-fashioned family re- 
ligion. 

Let us enthrone again the old - fashioned 
religion in the home, where God’s Word finds 
the right of way in the hearts and lives of its 
inmates, with all its hallowing influence. 
‘‘Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his 
way ? By taking heed thereto according to 
Thy word.” 

Encourage the ‘“‘Children’s Devotions’’ and 
“Comrades of the Quiet Hour,’’ for children 
and young folks. Give memory Seripture, 
- Bible stories, Bible questions and the cate- 
chism their several places and importance. 

Definite thinking, definite planning, defi- 
nite doing should be our motto.—Ez. 


TITHING. A MINISTER’S EXPERIENCE. 


For a number of years after I began preach- 
ing on the tithe, I received hardly any re- 
sponses except from the poor. 

Later on in my ministry, wealthy people 
began to adopt the practice, but even then 
probably the majority of the tithers were 
amongst the poor people or people of moderate 
incomes. 

There are at least a hundred and fifty 
tithers in my church now, and not a fourth of 
them are men. 

There was a venerable woman in my 
church about eighty years of age, quite deaf, 
almost blind, lived with relatives, and was 
confined to a rolling chair on account of a 
broken limb. She was a very deep Christian, 
but ever reserved. 

On one occasion, when I was sitting by the 
side of her chair, talking to her, she asked 
me with a smile if I would excuse her for a 
moment; she wheeled herself to a corner of 
the room, where she fumbled a while amongst 
books and papers and came back presently 
with a beaming face and held out some money 
in her hand toward me. 

She said, ‘‘I do not have much money, but 
I want to give a tenth for the Lord. Will you 
please take this and use if for the Lord’s work 
ce way you think best ?”’ It was a dollar 

ill. 

When I asked a friend what‘her income was, 
the answer came that she had no income what- 
ever, that a friend had been giving her ten 
dollars every year for a number of years. 
This she imagined had come from property 
which she had once owned. The ten dollars 
a year was the whole amount of money she 
possessed. 

It is true that she did not need very much 
money, for she had a shelter and food and 
fuel and needed but little clothing. 

But if I had known the circumstances pos- 
sibly I would have declined to take the dollar 
from her and yet I know full well it would al- 
most have broken her heart, if I had done so. 
No, they are not the poor who complain of 
tithing.—F 2. 
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SUPPOSE WE TRY RELIGION. 


Every one is agreed that the anguished and — 


shattered wo6rld bequeathed us by the war 
needs radical reconstruction. 


What is the matter? And what is the 


cure ? 

The fact is that men have lost the art of 
living together. And they are trying to get 
back the lost art by impossible means. 

Society is held together by spiritual bonds. 
This is the elemental truth that just now is 
either ignored, denied or forgotten. It is not 
good for man to live alone. It is impossible 
for him to live with his fellows on a basis of 
self-interest. Nor can he build a society upon 
rights either of property or persons. 

All these are real factors in real life, but 
they are not the mortar which holds the build- 
ing together. By themselves they are as 
divisive as sand. 

The constructive energy and principle of 
civilized society is spiritual. It is not the 
house that makes a home. Money alone never 
made a man rich. Power, whether personal, 


political or economic, is the weakest and most — 
futile force in the world when guided by sel- — 


Political — 


fishness alone. 

We must cure our economie ills. 
adjustments are necessary. But if you made 
every one rich and politically free you would 
have no guarantee of social permanence or 
personal happiness. 


the souls of men. 

We eall the thing reheicne But like many 
another great word, religion has lost its mean- 
ing. 

Religion is the determining factor in human 
life. In essence it is the practice of highest 
relationships. Whatever a man puts first in 
his life is his religion. If money is first, that. 
is his religion and that is what determines the — 
quality of his manhood. 

The fact that he may be an officer in some 
church is a mere incident. His heart is where 
his treasure is, and out of the heart are the 
issues of life. 

The quality and destiny of races and nations 
have always been determined by the kind of — 


persisting against all odds; the Chinese with — 


face turned to the past, or the German who 


turned from Christ to Thor and lost his soul. 
Religion is the social binder without which 
you cannot have a society. 

When work becomes once more a sacra- 
ment and service, we shall find genuine peace 
returning to heal the hurt of the world. 


Men never will know that they are brothers ; % 
until they realize that they are sons of the one 


great Father. 


It is this consciousness of God that holds’ oi 


the world together.—In Leslie’s Magazine. 


Notwithstanding the struggle of the Hee ‘: - 


in Japan to get enough to eat, it is stated that © 
the brewers are allowed to waste twenty mil- 
lion bushels of rice every year in making sake. 
(The Japanese strong drink). i 
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REASONS GIVEN FOR UNITING 
WITH THE CHURCH. 


A MInIsTER’s EXPERIENCE. 


It is my privilege each year to conduct a 
Communicants’ Class, for,a number of weeks 
before the April communion. 

One year I invited all the young people 
Retwean the ages of twelve and fifteen to 
To each person I handed a small 
piece of paper with these questions upon it: 


“Wave you united with the church? If so, 


at what age did you do so? What influenced 
you to do so ?” 


I found that twenty-nine were members of 
the church, or, rather, twenty-nine who were 
members of the church answered the ques- 
tion in regard to what influenced them to 
join. I think it may be valuable to parents, 
teachers and other ministers if I give the 
answers of these children and young people. 

Four said, ‘‘Home influences.”’ Two said, 
“The minister.’”’ One each gave the follow- 
ing answers. I give them in their own words: 


“My teacher and the minister.” ‘Faith in 
Christ and home influences.” “My own de- 
sire.’ ‘‘My teacher.” ‘‘My wish.’” ‘“‘Be- 


eause I thought it would make me a better 
boy and help me to live a better Christian.”’ 

“Lives of other Christians.” ‘To be nearer 
to Christ.”” “A friend.” “If I joined it would 
help me to do right.’’ “I thought I could be 
more of a Christian.’’ ‘‘I could not feel satis- 
fied until I did.” ‘‘To be a Christian.”’ ‘‘Be- 
cause of my belief in Christ.’”’ ‘“‘The Bible.’’ 
“To have a place in the church.”’ ‘‘My desire 
to be a member of the church in Christ.’’ 
“Desire to be one of God’s followers.’’ ‘‘The 


church services and to think [I had a place 


- out even the pretence of being 


in the church of God.’’—Ex. 


THE WAR AND THE SABBATH. 


The war has unsettled many habits. Works 
of necessity, more or less obligatory, diverted 
people from the quiet and worship of the 
Lord’s Day; and lax ways are easily learned. 
It is to be feared that Sunday is less religiously 
observed than it was in 1914. 


Games, harmless in themselves, are osten- 
tatiously played on Sundays. Concerts, with- 
‘‘sacred,’’ are 
taking the place of public worship. And pub- 
lic worship itself in some places is assuming 
the form of a popular entertainment. 

Scotland was not made a great country by 
such methods. The iron in Scottish blood was 
nourished by seriousness and reverence, and 


- nothing contributed more to form the national 
- type than the observance of God’s Holy Day. 


Short-sighted indeed are the people—there 
are ministers among them — who advocate 
what is called ‘‘the Continental Sunday.” 


Life is frivolous enough in these days of re- 


action without parting with the few securities 


_ that remain for thoughtfulness and the mak- 
ing of the soul.—‘‘Life and Work’’ — The 


meecerd of the Church of Scotland. 
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DOCTRINAL PREACHING. 


We hear much objection to ‘‘doctrinal 
preaching.’’ This is a shrewd device of Satan 
to keep the life-giving truth from men’s hearts. 

The fundamentals are needed. They need 
not be labelled as such, nor clothed with theo- 
logical terms, nor flung out in cold, unsym- 
pathetic fashion. 

But let the people of God demand them, 
instead of Sunday movies, or platonie essays, 
for nothing but the infallible Word will hold 
in the storms of these troublesome times. — 
Presbyterian of the South. 


‘‘BEING A GOOD SPORT.” 


With the sun glinting on her erect, young 
head and her racket swinging in one hand, 
Rhoda McAndrew came straight to the piazza. 
She dropped down upon the step and faced 
her pastor. 

‘“‘T don’t see any use init all ! she exclaimed. 
‘‘Because—forgive me, Doctor Adams, but I 
must be honest—because prayer and those 
things seem to me—babyish. It seems to me 
that the thing worth while—the really great 
thing—is to be a good sport in life.”’ 

‘‘And that means ?” 

“That means playing fair; taking knocks 
without fussing; keeping yourself in train- 
ing, 99 

“Did you ever ask yourself,’ her pastor 
asked slowly, ‘‘whether you were playing fair 
with God; whether you are a good sport in 
religion ?”’ 

A startled look came into the girl’s eyes. 
The words sounded almost shocking. “I 
don’t believe I quite understand,’”’ she an- 
swered. 

‘‘What do you mean by keeping yourself in 
training ?”’ 

“Why, exercise, of course, and the right 
food and things like that. No one has any 
right to get flabby, if she has a chance to be 
anything else.”’ 

‘‘How much time does it take ?”’ 

‘‘A couple of hours a day at least.”’ - 

“Suppose a girl were flabby, would she 
come up at once—in a day or a week ?”’ 

“Certainly not. It might take months. 
She would have to work at it.’’ 

‘‘How much time a day have you given to 
God—really to studying about Him and His 
ways in the world, and to practice—the prac- 
tice, mind you—of prayer ?”’ 

“Why, not any. Only a few minutes now 
and then.”’ 

“Then are you being fair with God ? Have 
you given Him a fair test at all? Have you 
any right to say that you are properly train- 


. ing for life when you are earelessly tossing 


aside, as of no consequence, God ? 

There was a long silence. The girl sat look- 
ing over the green summer world. The min- 
ister waited. At last she turned: 

“It wasn’t fair,’’ she said; “‘I see it now. 
Tell me what to do, and I promise I will try.” 

“That’s all I wanted, child. Just give God 
a fair chance. He will do the rest.’’—‘‘The 
Youth’s Companion.” 
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HOME PRAYER FOR WORK ABROAD. 
By a Mepicat MISSIONARY. 


If we stand alone out there, we will ac- 
ecomplish little, but if we are one of twenty, 
one out there, and the other nineteen work- 
ing with us in prayer, at home, God will do 
ereat things through us. 

In Arabia, after long effort, we succeeded 
in getting permission to begin work in Kateef, 
a town on the mainland. 

We were received enthusiastically and the 
first day we had over two hundred patients. 
We had visions of a permanent establishment 
there, and in two neighboring towns, thus 
covering the whole district. 

* * * 

Then a change came. I was invited to see 
the chief. 

“What is this that you do in the mornings 
before you treat the sick people ?”’ 

‘‘Before we treat the sick people, we have 
prayers.” 

‘“‘Do you have them in Arabie ?”’ 

Lira sled 

“You can’t do that in this town.”’ 

‘Well, we always have prayers before we 
begin work. It is God who heals, and we 
always have prayer before the work begins. 
No one is compelled to come. But we could 
not begin the work without prayer.”’ 

“No,” said the chief, with a snap, 
can’t have them in this town.” 

‘“‘In that case we will have to give the work 
up, for we do not desire to carry it on without 
prayer.” 

‘Very well, give it up then. 
here to-morrow.” 

The situation looked hopeless. Kateef was 
apparently slipping out of our hands. I 
thought of Luther’s prayer. ‘Lord, Thou art 
imperiled with us.”’ 

* * * 


‘you 


You can leave 


That afternoon a man came for treatment. 
~ I told him that I was unable to do anything 
for him because the work had been officially 
closed down, but if he would get the chief’s 
permission, I would be glad to do what was 
necessary for him. 

He left to seek the chief and was followed 
by another, and he by twenty or more who 
went off for special permission that afternoon. 
The boat was to leave the next day, and we 
packed up to go in it. 

But in the morning, Mahmoud, the Grand 
Vizier of the chief, came to see me. 

“You did not understand. The chief wants 
you to remain, but to work without the pray- 
ers.’ 

‘Yes, we understood well enough, but we 
do not feel that we can do that.”’ 

“Well don’t you think you could pray in 
your upstairs room and not come down till 
you were done ? Would not that do as well ?”’ 

“No, I do not think it would be the same.’’ 

“Well, anyhow, surely God knows you want 
to pray, and He will take into account the fact 
that the chief has forbidden it, so it will be 
all right.”’ 

‘““‘No, we do not feel that it would be the 
same.”’ 
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‘Oh well, don’t you understand, go ahead 
and have your prayers, and say nothing more 
about it.’ 

os Se one 

So we stayed in Kateef, and had prayer 
before the clinics, and a day or two later, 
when I visited the chief, he gave me five cups 
of coffee, to show the great esteem in which 
he held me, and everything went beautifully 
from that time on. 

If we had been driven out of that town, I 


suppose it would have been years before we 


could have returned. 

But that battle was not won by the mis- 
sionary in Kateef. It was the nineteen pray- 
ing at home that helped to change defeat into. 
victory. Other missionaries have experiences 
like that, and often much more critical. —In 
“ Missionary Review a the World.” 


DOING PERSONAL WORK. 


A minister in a large city called his officials 
together and spoke of the great lack of per- 
sonal effort to save the lost, and how few 
were coming into the Church. 

Fifteen men were present—bankers and 
business men and professional men of high 
standing. 

He told them of his conviction that the 
secret of the failure was in their not doing their 
duty in speaking personally to the unsaved 
about their peril. 

He asked them how many of those present 
were conscious of ever having led a soul to 
Christ. Only two out of the fifteen even 
thought they had. Conscience was aroused 
and tears emphasized the deep conviction. 

k * * 


One of them, a banker, had four sons at 
home grown up to young manhood; not once 
had he spoken to them personally about their 
salvation. 

In silence he left the room; he hastened 
home, and before morning dawned he had 
taken each of them alone and told them of 
his deep interest in their souls. 

The next communion Sabbath all four of 
those sons stood up in their father’s chureh 
and made confession of Christ, and were re- 
ceived into the Church. 

The morning after that eventful night in 
his life that man went to his office in the bank 
of which he was president. 

The first man who came to see him was not 
a Christian. He closed the door, and said, 
“T have something to talk to you about. I 
am glad we are here alone. Do you know that 
I have been a Christian ever since we have 
known each other ?”’ 

“Ves. 9? 

‘“‘Have you not thought it strange that I 
never spoke to you about your relation to 
CGhristays 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the man, 
in your bank a hundred times and not only 
wondered why you did not say it, but waited 
for you to do so.” 

So in that banker’s room that morning 
another soul was given to Christ.—Dr. Cort- 
land Myers. 
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World Wide 


HOME LIFE IN INDIA. 
SxketTcHES For WoMEN. 


The Indian woman lives in an atmosphere 
so different from our own, and is so cramped 
and confined by the restrictions of her religion 
that it is at first almost a surprise to find how 
little the essential difference between us is. 


She has the same woman’s heart as we our- 
selves with all its needs and longings, with an 
intense love for her home and children, and a 
ereat power of devotion and self-sacrifice. 


Yet this same Indian woman has little or 
no religion of her own. She exists as a wife 
and a mother, and her prayers are for her 
husband and her sons, though she knows that 
no matter how great her love and devotion 
may be, death will for ever sever all connec- 
tion between her and her loved ones. 


Life is to her an endless chain of existences 
with no hope of future happiness or re-union. 
For the childless wife or widow the Hindu 
religious system has no place at all. 


When one sees the Indian home in sickness 
and sorrow one catches a glimpse of the deep 
undercurrent of sadness in zenana life. And 
in these Hindu and Mohammedan homes one 
misses the Christian atmosphere—one sees 
the lack of Christian wholesomeness and 
~ vigour, and above all, the want of moral train- 
ing and moral stamina. 


* * * 


To the easual visitor the life of an Indian 
zenana in Rajputana may suggest an ease 
many a Western woman might envy. The 
house itself is simple. Round the central 
courtyard range the various rooms of one or 
two storeys, and above this is the flat roof 
which is the sunning spot in the cold weather 
and the household rendezvous in the long 
sultry evenings. 


The rooms with their cement floors and 
white-washed walls, with no furnishings save 
‘a string bed or two, a few tin boxes, and the 
eee olished cooking utensils are easily kept 
clean, 


A quilt and bolster on the floor can so easily 
take the place of padded chairs and sofa, 
while for ordinary purposes the bed or floor is 
equally good. 


* * * 


The household, on the other hand, is less 
simple than ours in being run on patriarchial 
lines, for children marry so young that it 
could not well be otherwise. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to find from six to ten women in an 
ordinary zenana. 


At the head is the mother-in-law with her 
sons’ wives under her control, the youngest of 


as . 
" ‘ 
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these, perhaps a mere child of twelve or thir- 
teen, homesick for her mother’s house and 
trembling lest she offend, yet proud in her 
newly acquired dignity. 

There may be also one or two young un- 
married daughters, a son’s widow or some poor 
relative, for the Indian supports these last to 
the third or fourth degree. 


Each couple has usually its own private 
room, but life is lived so much in the open 
there is little or no privacy, and one can realize 
how difficult life in such circumstances can 


be. 
* * * 


The Hindu girl is married, as a rule, by ten 
years of age, and goes to live in her father-in- 
law’s house a year or two later. One can un- 
derstand the effect on the moral and physical 
stamina of the race when the mothers are so 
young—it 1s no uncommon thing to see a 
grandmother of thirty—and what it means to 
the girl to be deprived of all girlhood. 


Yet, till the whole tone of Indian society is 
raised, parents fear to let their girls grow up 


‘unmarried—law can never solve this question, 


it lies deeper than that. The young girl-wife 
may arouse our pity, but sadder still is the 
condition of the young widow—widowed, per- 

haps, when only six or ten years old. 


Re-marriage is forbidden her as contrary to 
Hindu law and education; that she may go 
out to work for herself and create new in- 
terests is not permitted. She is doomed to a 
life of drudgery or worse, and has at best a 
hopeless outlook in this life and nothing be- 
yond. This is considered but a just punish- 
ment for her as her misfortune is due to sins 
of a former birth. 

* * * 


The daily round seldom varies in the zenana 
in times of health. Before dawn one hears 
the sound of grinding rising up from the Indian 
village. By daylight the household supply of 
water is carried from the well and the morn- 
ing meal is then prepared. 


Frequently the husband or son does the 
marketing before setting out for business, 
while indoors there is the polishing of dishes, 
ordering of daily stores, cleaning of grain, 
and tending of children, a little sewing and 
much gossiping, a long mid-day rest, the 
evening meal and then to bed, and so the day 
passes. 


In the lower castes of potters, dyers, weav- 
ers, etc., the woman*works along with her 
husband, but in practically all Mohammedan 
and all higher easte Hindu homes, the woman’s 
work is indoors, and in richer houses the 
women folk grow flabby and hypochondriacal 
from want of proper exercise and interest. 
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Social work, concerts and meetings, lectures 
and classes find no place in the Indian woman’s 
life—the ‘‘purdah”’’ system alone would pre- 
vent this, for in the north at least the vast 
majority live ‘‘behind the curtain.”’ 


This means the women live strictly within 
the four walls of their own home, and may not 
uncover their faces before any et save im- 
mediate relatives. 


To the man doctor it means he may not see 
his patient personally to treat her, save to 
feel her pulse or perhaps get a glimpse of her 
tongue. A maidservant usually acts as go- 
between.. 

It is largely because of the ‘‘purdah”’ re- 
strictions that women doctors and nurses are 
so necessary in India to-day, and it is prob- 
ably in midwifery and surgery where treat- 
ment from the other side of the door is im- 
possible that women’s medical work tells most. 


Sickness is seldom absent from a large 
Indian household. The vast majority of In- 
dian women are uneducated, and so know 
nothing of the simplest laws of sanitation and 
hygiene. Malaria and _ enteric, small-pox, 
plague, and tuberculosis, and worst of all, 
acute fever after childbirth are terribly com- 
mon, 


No matter how educated and advanced the 
men of the household may be, unless the con- 
servative force in the zenana is with them 
they are powerless. 


In nearly all Indian zenanas the patient’s 
immediate attendant is the ‘‘dai”’ or native 
midwife and masseuse, often hardworking but 
always woefully ignorant. Dai’s work is con- 
. fined to one caste, the knowledge is passed on 
from mother to daughter by word of mouth 
and “clinical instruction !” 


These dais have not even the first prin- 
ciples of cleanliness. Their hand lotion, if 
any, is a mixture of ashes and oil. The poor 
patient has the meanest room, the oldest bed, 
the shabbiest bedding, and no fresh air, and 
these dais in their ignorance and superstition 
are often barbarians in their treatment. 


It makes one shiver to remember what 
many of these Indian women have so need- 
_ lessly suffered. It is, for instance, the custom 
if a child is still-born that the mother should 
not eat or sleep for three days lest she feed the 
devil that killed the child, and the poor mother 
is shaken and worried lest sleep overpower 
her, superstition overcoming pity. 


It is here in the homes that educated women 
can do so much for India to-day, and much is 
being done by both Government and missions 
to give wiser teaching to these Indian women 

‘and their attendants, and to bring wise help 
within the reach of all. 


In the stress of work our efforts often seem 
futile, and results slow, and our aim far from 
being fulfilled. But we have only to turn to 
the Indian Christian Church to realize how 
much has already been accomplished of that 
aim—to make India a land of AaPPY ; healthy 
healthy Christian homes. — Agnes M. Orr in 
The Women’s Missionary Magazine. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS IN CHINA. 
Worp Picture By A MisstonaRy’s WIFE. 


We took quite a long walk on Saturday and 
we saw some amusing and some pathetic 
sights. 

I think if the women of Canada could see 
the old women and some younger ones, sitting 
on a stone pile breaking stone with a large 
hammer, and holding the stones they were 
breaking between their little peg feet, out in 
the hot sun from daylight till dark, and earn- 
ing about $3.00 a month for it, it would cure 
us of many complaints at least, and if we had 
real hearts, I think we would realize what it 
really meant to live in a Christian land. 


One peculiar thing was that one of these 
poor creatures, possibly detecting a look of 
pity in some of our faces, said to Mrs. 
who understood her, “We are not beggars,” 2 
quite proud of her independent position. 


We went to a Chinese service yesterday 
morning—there were about thirteen men and 
five women and a few children. About half 
of the men used Bibles and hymn books, but 
none of the women, they could not read; all 
but one had bound feet, and they hobbled in. 


One old lady came in about the middle of . ~ 


the service, calmly smoking a cigarette, sat 
down in front of us, turned and smiled at us, 
and finished her smoke. . 
When one sees the squalor and the hard way 
they do everything—making nails by hand, 
carrying immense bales from the boats up 
huge flights of steps without any kind of 
elevator shaft or derrick, erecting buildings in 
the same way, you realize how crude and 


primitive their manner of life is, and these are 


only the visible signs of a very undeveloped 
life in every way. 

Instead of sending missionaries by twos 
and threes, we should be sending them in 
companies and equipping them so that they 
could do something toward cleaning up in 
more ways than one this benighted land. 


‘““As I mentally review the many grim epi- 
sodes and reflect on the marvellously narrow 
escapes from utter destruction to which we 
have been subjected during our various jour- 


neys to and fro through that immense and — 


gloomy extent of primeval woods, I feel utterly 
unable to attribute our salvation to any other 
cause than to a Gracious Providence, who for 


‘some purpose of His own preserved us.’’— 


H. M. Stanley, ‘In Darkest Africa.” 


Of twenty-seven students enrolled last year 
in a Law School in China, carried on by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, U.S. South, 
seventeen were Christians. It means much to. 


China’s- future when her future leaders, in 
matters of government and law, are Chris- 


tians, and trained under Christian influences. 


“Constrained at the darkest hour to humbly — a 
confess that without God’s help I was help- — 
less, I vowed 


Henry M. Stanley, “In Darkest Africa.” 


a vow in the forest solitudes a 
that IT would confess His aid before men" 
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IT TAKES A 
JOINT OF BEEF TO 
MAKE A BOTTLE 
OF BOVRIL 


Profiteered 


Has not changed since 1914 


Same Price 
Same Quality 
Same Quantity 


MADE IN CANADA 
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SMOKING AMONG WOMEN. 

From Tur “Cuicaco Dairy STANDARD.” 

“In England, in Holland, in Belgium, in 
France, in Germany—everywhere the pro- 
verbial ‘rosy lips’ of the ‘daughters of Eve’ 
were clamping the brown weed and sending 
long curls of smoke to the ceiling. 

“Girls just in their teens and elderly women 
joined in the practice. Shopgirls and _ sales- 
ladies carried large packages of cigarettes in 
their bags. It was an every-day affair. 

“Ts this what people mean by the equality 
of the sexes? Will our modern spirit of 
emancipation go to such lengths ? Shall we 
murder the lady in the all-woman ? God save 
us from such a fate ! 


‘‘Ladies, be on your guard! If this filthy 
monster should cross the Atlantic and try to 
lift its head here, crush it! Be merciless. 
Forget about clemency. And America’s man-_ 
hood will rise and eall you blessed.” 


In most cordially endorsing the sentiment 
of the above, it may not be amiss to remark 
that the women of Britain are probably quite 
as free from this dirty habit as those of the 
U.S.A. and that our Canadian women are also 
equally free.—Ed. 


WHY A DANCE HALL CLOSED. 


A prominent dancing master of St. Louis 
closed his dance hall, declaring that it. would 
“remain closed until the people learned to be 
decent !” 

He said that the effect of the dance was 
such that he could not conscientiously have 
any connection with it.—United Presbyterian. 


WHITE 
AS 
SNOW 


WABASSO 


Have you used- ~ 
WABASSO SHEETINGS 
WABASSO SHEETS 
WABASSO CIRCULAR 
PILLOW COTTONS 
WABASSO SLIPS 
WABASSO PIQUES 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET 


WABASSO CAMBRICS 

WABASSO LONGCLOTHS 

WABASSO NAINSOOKS 

WABASSO VICTORIA 
LAWNS ~ 

WABASSO REPPS 


ONCE USED ALWAYS USED 


THE WABASSO COTTON COMPANY, LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC 
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To be loved, one must be lovable. 


Korean Christians are ‘‘all wool and a yard 
wide.”’ 


Reverence for divine things is part of true 
manhood. 


Every fit of anger injures most the soul that 
indulges in it. 


Sanctity is in character and not in moods. 
—Henry Drummond. 


Take life as God gives it, not as you want 
it, and make the best of it. 


Money cannot save the world, but the world 
cannot be saved without money. 


Rest is not quitting the busy career; rest is 
the fitting of self to its sphere. 


A soft heart and refined consideration are 
not inconsistent with an iron will. 


_ Itis a greater thing to try without succeed- 
ing than to succeed without trying. 


There is a dust that settles on the heart as 
well as that which rests upon the ledge. 

If we read more, thought more and knew 
more about God we would love Him more. 


Educate men without religion and you make 
them but clever devils.— The Duke of Welling- 
ton. 


The self-centered life comes to nought; the 
Christ-centered life ever continues in enlarge- 
ment. 


The great commission, 
gospel to every creature,’ 
mission. 


“Go preach the 
’ is also a great per- 


Let the church look after the erring! A 
blessing attaches to him who restores the lost 
brother. : 


Circumstances are beyond the control of 
man, but his conduct+is in his own power. — 
Disraeli. 


Suecess in life is not so much a matter of 
talent or opportunity as of concentration and 
perseverance. 


Not in withdrawing from the world, but in 
keeping unspotted in the world, is virtue or 
religion s.own. 


Thou shalt remember the Lord thy God: 
foritis He that giveth thee power to get wealth. 
—(Deut. viii. 18.) 


Speak of yourself as seldom as may be. 
If you praise yourself it is arrogance; if you 
dispraise, it is folly. 
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Keep your temper; nobody else wants it. 
The man who minds his own business is 
sure of a steady job. 


In a valiant suffering for. others, not in a 
slothful making others suffer for us, did noble- 
ness ever le.—Carlyle. 


If prohibition were good as a war measure, 
that a nation might be at its best, is it not 
equally good in peace ? 


“Honor the Lord with thy substance, so 
shall thy barns be filled’’....‘“Them = that 
honor Me I will honor.” 


Nothing tests a man more than his bearing 
toward his former friends after he has gained 
great honour and prosperity. 


The boys who went overseas sacrificed more 
for their country in six months than most of 
us sacrifice for God in a lifetime. 


The money that belongs to God and is kept 
back from Him is the greatest hindrance in 
the religious life of multitudes. 


No matter if you are hidden in an obscure 
post, never content yourself with doing your 
second best.—Gen. Phil. Sheridan. 

The power of restraining one’s temper under 
provocation is one of those choice attainments 
whose winsomeness men universally recognize. 


“Only a fit of ill-temper’’? Only a bottle 
of poison! Ill-temper wrecks and poisons 
more lives than prussic acid will ever destroy. 


Empty hours draw in evil spirits as a vac- 
uum draws in air. To be occupied with good 


is the best defense against evil.—William- 


Arnot. 


Many a home rich in this world is poor in 
that it lacks the best treasure, Jesus Christ. 


To carry the Gospel to such an abode is a 


glorious service. 


Dr. Johns, for thirty-three years a mission- — 


ary in India, said: “I have never yet found 
a@ man whose mind, in worship, 
beyond the idol itself.” 


No one is ever made the better by having 
his faults proclaimed to the public. We ecan- 


not make men- respect themselves by dis- 


gracing them before others. 


From the time that on my father’s knee, I 
first learned to lisp verses from the sacred 
writings, they have been my daily. study and 
contemplation.—Daniel Webster. 


No man or woman of the humblest sort can © 


really be strong, gentle, pure and good with- 


out somebody being helped and comforted by a\ \ 


the very existence of that goodness. 
—Phillips Brobkaa 
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The Question of the Future i 


If you could solve the great question 
you would probably 
organize your life along far different | 


of the future 


lines. 
LEAVE GUESSWORK TO FOOLS 


Because you are well to-day and are | 
able to earn a good living for your { 
wife and family is no indication of | 


how you will be a year from now. 


You can’t afford to gamble, with the : 


welfare of your family as the stake. 


No matter what happens to you, their | 


future should be made secure. 


LIFE INSURANCE IS YOUR SAFETY 


Not every man is able to make a : 
But 
every man in good health can protect | 
This | 


fortune during his lifetime. 
his family with life insurance. 
message has a definite meaning to you. 
Don’t pass it by! 
ment with The Great-West Life Agent. 


The Great-West Life Assurance Co. 
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Next Session begins Sept. 27., 1921 


Be not ashamed of a humble home or a 
humble occupation; be not ashamed of pover- 
ty, or even of a small amount of natural 
endowments; but you may well be ashamed of 
mis-spent time and mis-directed talents. 
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Calendar Sent on Application. _ 
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MISS J. E.. MACDONALD, B.A., Principal § 
Write for Calendar 
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EDs 


Roya] Military College and Business. 


Headmaster. 


LESSON HELPS AND PAPERS AND ALL 
OTHER NEEDED SUPPLIES 
FOR S. S. AND Y.P.S. 
THE BEST ANYWHERE 
for our own Schools. 
DUPLEX ENVELOPES, ~ 
ALL CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Presbyterian Publications 
Church and Gerrard Streets, 


TORONTO 


cy McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
“] BALTIMORE, MD. 
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LETTERS FROM ASSEMBLY. 
LETTER 1. 
Reminiscent. 


Toronto, Wednesday, June 1, 1921. 
Dear Recorp:— 

Forty-five years ago, 1876, in this good 
city, I attended my first Assembly. It was 
the second Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Chureh in Canada, the first after the reunion 
of 1875 in Montreal. 

What changes in its place of meeting! It 
then met in Knox Church, on a site which is 
now part of the premises of the Robert Simp- 
son Co. 

What changes in the city! One early 
morning, with a friend, I sallied forth to see 
the new Knox College on Spadina Crescent. 
There were no electric cars. We started out 
from near the Assembly Church, through 
fields and trees and fog, the grass wet with 
dew. 

Westward—like Abraham—and—like him 
—not knowing whither, at length we 
reached our goal, in all its pride of newness, 


‘standing separated, apart, in its encircling 


Crescent, where it could never touch skirts 
with house or shop, removed from common 
life and far from traffie’s busy din. 


What changes in the Assembly ! That of 
1876 was not representative. All ministers 
and Presbytery elders were members. The 
Presbytery Rolls made up the Assembly. 


There were over six hundred settled ministers 


in the Church, with as many elders, but of 
these there were present only about 400 min- 
sters and 140 elders. 

Of the 156 ministers and as many elders 
in the Maritime Synod there were present 
49 ministers and two elders, both the latter 
from Halifax, J. J. Bremner and Robert 
Murray. There was no I.C:R. or C.P-R: 
Members from the Maritime Synod had to 


- go around through the U.S.A., by Bangor. 


Trains at best were slow. ‘Toronto was far 
away. 

There was west of the Lakes one Presby- 
tery, Manitoba, with twelve ministers and 
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missionaries, of whom two were present, 
Messrs. Bryee and Hart, from Manitoba Col- 
lege, and no elders. Thus early, yes, five 
years earlier, had that College been started 
to train a ministry for congregations yet to 
be. 


On the Roll of that Assembly is many a 
name, once familiar, which one would love to 
recall, but would not know where to stop, 
for each name, whether more or less widely 
known, is dear to the circle that knew best 
its worth and work. 

Of the four hundred ministers who were 
present at that Assembly, less than twenty 
now survive and, so far as I know, all of these 
who have laboured in Canada are now re- 
tired from active service, with one exception, 
and that solitary remainder is here trying in 
a poor way to glimpse these sketches of the 
days of old. 

Dr. J. Fraser Campbell of India was a 
member of that Assembly and of this one, 
the only survivor yet in active service in 
the foreign field. Three other members of 
both these Assemblies, forty-five years apart, 
are Dr. Wo J..Day,. Dr. Ri; D-=“Fraset-and 
Dr. E. D. MeLaren. Dr. Bryce, too, is here, 
his jubilee, with that of Manitoba College, 
which he founded, both scheduled for a few 
weeks hence. 


Subjects of discussion also change with the 
years. One item then was—‘‘An application 
from the congregation of Amherst for per- 
mission to use an organ in public worship.” 

“(here were motions and amendments, half 
a dozen of them. Many leaders took a hand, 
and finally the Presbytery of -Wallace was— 
“instructed to intimate to the congregation 
of Amherst that they are at liberty to intro- 
duce instrumental music in public worship, 
provided the harmony of the congregation be 
not thereby distracted.” 

Do you smile? To the great credit of 
both congregation and Assembly, they put 
first things first, the peace of the Church 
before outward change, no matter how in- 
nocent or desirable the change might appear. 
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Christian Unity was there too in a cordial 
fraternal message from the ‘Incorporated 
Synod of the Diocese of Toronto of the 
Chureh of England in Canada,’’ and also 
“Christian Greetings’ from the ‘‘ Reformed 
Episcopal Church.”’ . 

Let those who love to daub the past with 
war-paint, study facts. The unseemly pages 
in Canada’s religious history have not been 
between—but within—the Churches. 


Thus early too began the tide of immigra- 
tion into the ministry of our Chureh. A 
dozen or more ministers and probationers 
from other lands and Churches, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Congregational, applied for 
admission, and thus early was the proposal, 
oft-since repeated but never adopted, that 
the reception of ministers be entrusted: to 
Synods. 

“That there be but one periodical for the 
whole Chureh, to be called ‘‘THre Pressy- 
TERIAN Recorp’’—is an item of that As- 
sembly’s proceedings which meant the merg- 
ing into one of the four Records of the four 
United Churches, two each East and West. 
As a fact, its publication had already begun 
by, direction of the first Assembly, the previous 
year. 

As the Chureh was new, much time and 

thought were given to adjustment of her 
various departments. 
‘ Lhe order of representation in Assembly, 
one in four of ministers and an equal number 
of elders, was then fixed for the time, later, 
one in SIx. 

The great future of Home and Foreign 
Missions was beginning to loom on the hor- 
zon and received due care, and after thirty- 
six busy sederunts, that Assembly came to 
a close, to meet in Halifax the following year. 


Yours, ete., 


LETTER II. . 
The Opening Night. 
- Toronto, Wednesday Night, 
June 1, 1921. 
Dear Recorp:— 

The outline, framework, skeleton, of this 
opening session of Assembly is, in brief:— 
St. James Square Church full to overflowing, 
opening sermon by the retiring Moderator, 
election of Dr. C. W. Gordon of Win- 
nipeg, as Moderator for the current year, 
arranging the hours of meeting, appointing 


\ 
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Committees for the many lines of the As- 
sembly’s work, the order of business for 
succeeding sessions, adjournment. 

But this gathering is not merely body and 
bones. It is thought, sentiment, soul. It 
thinks, pulses, throbs, with life and meaning. 
Thronged area and gallery have each their 
background for which they stand. 


In the crowded area, tiers deep in the rear, 
are the Commissioners from near and far, 
from country and city church, from moun- 
tain and plain, from Atlantic and Pacific 
shores and all between, one in six of all our 
ministers, chosen chiefly by rotation, by the 
nearly eighty Presbyteries of the Church, 
with an equal number of elders from the same 
Presbyteries. 

These men serve the Church, or rather 
serve Christ through their Church. They 
are appointed to care for the Church, to legis- 
late for her work, to ‘‘maintain and defend” 
her; to them is entrusted by the people the 
work of the Church. 

And the crowded galleries ? These are 
Presbyterians of Toronto, as many of them 
as can get in, who have welcomed this forty- 
seventh Assembly, the seventh in their good 
city, as cordially as their forbears weleomed 
their first one forty-five years ago, and who 
are interested in their Chureh and her work. 


These and their kindred Presbyterians ~ 


throughout Canada make up the Church. 
They support the Chureh. They are the 
Chureh. They are here to learn of her pro- 
gress from those to whom is entrusted her 
work. 

Area and gallery thus represent the whole 


Chureh, the former those appointed by her 


to carry on her work, the latter standing for 
the Church herself, looking on to see how her 
work fares, whether those chosen by her are 
faithful to their trust. . 


But there is something wanting to-night, a 
sense of loss. The familiar face and form of 
our dear and venerable clerk, Dr. Robert 
Campbell, who has with such grace and dig- 
nity and efficiency discharged the duties of 
his office for nearly thirty years, is here no 
more. The Assembly seems like a ship going 
to sea without her old-time pilot. Who knows 
whether he may not be here looking on at the 
work of the Assembly he loved so well. 

One thing more, as always, was impressive, 
the swelling tide of musi¢ as the great con- 
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gregation swung in behind the deep-throated 
organ and gave full chorus to one of the grand 
old psalms. 

The world has soulful musie of many kinds, 
but never have I heard anything so thrilling 
and inspiring as a General Assembly giving 
voice to a psalm of triumphant confidence and 
joy :— 

‘‘God is our refuge and our strength, 
In straits a present aid; 

Therefore although the earth remove 
We will not be afraid.” 


The Psalms have borne heavenward in 
song the aspirations and longings and hopes 
and confidence and joy of the people of God 
for three thousand years, and while modern 
hymns have their place, there are none of 
them that can touch the heart or express its 
‘true attitude to God in so wide a range of 
experience as do the Psalms. 

What would a meeting of Assembly be 
without the Psalms to sing ? 

Yours, 


LETTER III. 


Home Missions, etc. 


Toronto, Thursday Night, 


June 2, 1921. 
Drar Recorp:— 

To-day’s three sessions had a good start in 
the morning and a grand finale in the even- 
ing. . 
Three things featured the morning. As 
was fitting, the first hour of the first business 
session was spent in prayer. The work of the 
Assembly and of the Chureh is God’s work 
and needs His guidance, which is liable, here 
as elsewhere, to be forgotten. 

The second part of the morning session was 
the appointment of Committees for the many 
subjects to come before the Assembly, in 
order to give these subjects the study and 
sifting not possible in a large body. These 
Committees meet early and late, before, be- 
tween, and after Assembly hours. 

Then came the reception of delegations, 
three of them, with fraternal greetings from 
other Churches, and the Assembly in courtesy 
received first those not of its own family. 

Chancellor Bowles and Hon. N. W. Rowell 
represented the Methodist Chureh in Can- 
ada, which has borne so large and worthy a 
part in winning and keeping our country for 


Christ: 
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The next was from the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church of India, by its 
Moderator, Rev. J. Fraser Campbell, D.D., 
who at the same time, as one of our own mis- 
sionaries, is a member of the Presbytery of 
Halifax and a Commissioner to this Assembly. — 

“The Presbyterian Chureh of India !’”’ 
What possibilities lie in those five words 
among India’s more than three hundred mil- 
lions., May she, with other sister Churches, 
faithfully bear her part and make her name a 
praise on ‘‘India’s coral strand !”’ 

The third fraternal message was brought 
by Rev. J. R. Flemming, D.D. of London, 
England, and was from a still wider circle, 
the world-wide brotherhood of Presbyterian 
Churches represented by the World’s Pres- 
byterian Allianee, which is one of the largest, 
farthest reaching religious brotherhoods in the 
world, representing much of the best that 
the Christian centuries have contributed of 
light and liberty to men and self-denying, 
devoted service to God. 


Other matters filled part of this afternoon, 
but the great subject to-day was the Report 
on Home Missions and Social Service, the 
business part of it in the afternoon and its 
more popular, pictorial aspects in the even- 
ing. 

Great is Home Missions among the sub- 
jects before Assembly ! In a general way it 
includes all departments of work that help to 
make and keep our home-land true to God 
and right, and upon conditions at home de- 
pends the work abroad. 

In a more definite sense Home Missions is 
the effort to bring the Gospel Message within 
reach of all in our home-land. It cannot 
make men listen to that Gospel or accept it, 
but ean place it within their reach. 

In order to do this, the Church seeks to send 
the missionary with his Message to every 
village and hamlet and community centre in 
all our broad land where that Message has not 
yet come, and, if possible, to seek and find the 
lonely settler and keep him in touch with that 
Message and its glad hope. 

Most communities willingly do what they 
ean, more or less, for themselves, for the mis- 
sionary’s support, but many districts need 
assistance. 

In this way over a thousand fields (1,055) 
were last year assisted in maintaining re- 
ligious services through part, or all, of the year, 
each of these fields with one, two, three or 
more’ stations. 
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To utilize to best advantage the men and 
means at its.disposal, our Church co-operates 
with other Churches to avoid overlapping. 

How successful this has been is seen in the 
following statement recently sent out from 
our Church offices, Toronto, under the title— 
“Overlapping done away with,’ and which 
illustrates conditions all over the land. 

‘Co-operation with the Methodist Church 
has been brought about on a wide scale in 
Southern Saskatchewan. In 273  Presby- 
terlan mission congregations there are only 
three places in which overlapping occurs, and 
in 69 augmented charges, only ten places, 
due, in most cases, to church property being 
involved. These co-operative congregations 
are in affiliation with the denominations 
concerned.”’ 


The evening session was held in Cooke’s 
Church near by, much larger, but still throng- 
ed. Dr. Sedgwick, Convener, spoke of the 
wide field and the great opportunity and 
responsibility resting upon the Church. 

Then came Dr. J. Campbell Morgan, whose 
recent meetings across the Continent have 
been so greatly prized. An address so packed 
with clear, inspiring thought cannot be sum- 
marized. ‘To hear it was worth coming to 
Assembly. 

He named some things for which Canada 
has reason to be thankful, her great extent, 
her natural resources, her Empire connection 
with its grand ideals, ete., ete. He pointed 
out that Christ alone could enable her to 
attain and fulfil her destiny, and showed the 
responsibility of the Church for giving Christ 
His place in the nation’s life. 

In this connection his thoughts for the last 
half-hour were centred around the words of 
Christ—‘‘I am the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life;’,—Christ the Way, the Evangel that 
the Church must declare to the nation;— 
Christ the Truth, the Ethic the Chureh must 
hold up before the nation; Christ the Life 
that the Church must live as an example to 
the nation. 

It was a feast of fat things, a feast of wines 
on the lees, of fat things full of marrow, of 
wines on the lees well refined.’’ 

I have only told a little of Home Missions 
but more some other time. 

Yours, ete., 
EMS. 

Of More than two millions of our French 
fellow countrymen, the great majority do 
not have the Scriptures, the Word of God 
in their own tongue. 
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LETTER IV. 

Foreign Mission Night. 

Toronto, Friday Night, 


June 3, 1921 
Drar Recorp:— 

Of to-day’s three sessions, forenoon and 
afternoon were given to ‘Church Union,” 
and the evening to Foreign Missions. As the 
former was laid over till next week, I will leave 
it for a later letter. 

This evening’s session was again held in 
Cooke’s Chureh, and again the great audi- 
torium was filled. 

In the choir loft, back of the platform, 
were thirty-five missionaries, a little over 
one-tenth of our nearly three hundred men 
and women in the foreign field. 

Some of them were home on their first fur- 
lough, some after twenty, forty, forty-five 
years of service. 

That little band was itself a missionary ser- 
mon. From Trinidad and Demerara, Central 
India, South China, Formosa, Honan, Korea, 
they are come. Think what their service 
means; home and friends left behind, their life 
lived mid heathen surroundings, most of it 
in tropic clime,—and many of them have to 
be early separated from their children when 
the latter are old enough for school. We at 
home give a trifle in money, the earning of a 
few hours or days. They give themselves, 
for life. 

And think of the results of the work of 
even this little band,—the homes made glad, 
the communities blessed, the lives redeemed, 
the nations leavened with a new life. Here 
in miniature is the world’s redemption and 
the means by which it is accomplished, the 
self-sacrifice of devoted men and women. 

Two features of the evening were—first, 
and very impressive, the roll-call, by Rev. 
A. E. Armstrong, F.M. Secretary. Taking 
field after field, he called the names of the 
missionaries present, who each rose for a 
moment in response to the eall, so that all 
could see and know them.- This was a new 
feature and a welcome one. . 

The other feature was a ten-minute address 
by a speaker chosen from each of the fields. 
Who could tell, in ten minutes, (there was not — 
time for more), the work of ten or twenty 
years and the greater work that yet remains. 

The evening was thus a panorama of our 
world-field with its fifteen millions entrusted 
to our eare, its harvest plenteous, labourers ~ 
few. ‘‘Pray ye therefore,’’ and—remember 
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that to the measure of our ability—the 
answer to our prayers is with ourselves— 
to ‘“‘go” or “‘send.”’ 

Twenty-five years ago, in this same Church, 
for the first time, a woman, Miss Sinclair of 
India, appeared on the platform of the As- 
sembly on Foreign Mission night. All were 
delighted. 

As Mrs. J. S. MacKay she spoke again to- 
night, giving the closing address, and all who 
heard felt that it was a magnificent climax 
to a splendid evening. 

Yours, 
EMS. 
LETTER V. 
Church Union Debate. 
Toronto, Saturday, 
June 4, 1921. 
Drar REcorD:— 

Let me give the bones of the proceedings, 
as found in the Minutes of Assembly, and then, 
if room and time, a little flesh and skin to 
cover them. - 

A Pretest Served. 

When ‘‘Union”’ was called as the order of 
business yesterday morning, the following 
protest was served by Dr. T. Wardlaw Tay- 
lor, signed by himself and others. 


‘In my own name, and in the name of all 


those who may join with me, I crave leave 


to protest, 


““(1) That we do adhere to the protest served 
by the Rev. Dunean Darroch McLeod on the 
Moderator and Clerk of the General Assembly 
which met in the City of Kingston, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
fifteen, and to the dissent of the Rev. Robt. 


~Campbell and others, recorded in the Minutes 


of the General Assembly which met in the 
City of Winnipeg, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and sixteen, 


(2) And that in consenting to discuss and 
vote in this General Assembly upon the re- 
port of the Union Committee, and any re- 
commendations therein, or motions arising’ 
therefrom, we do so without prejudice, and 
in no wise depart from our claim of right 
under the said protest and dissent.” 


~The Report of the Union Committee was 
then presented by the Convener, Sir Robert 
Faleoner. It is given in full, except the two 


‘following resolutions, on another page of this 


issue. 


Motion for Union: 


Moved by Dr. W. J. Clark:— 

“That whereas the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada has al- 
ready, by a large majority, expressed itself in 
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favor of organic union with the Methodist 
and Congregational Churches of Canada, 


“That whereas two appeals to the members 
and adherents of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada have resulted in a similar way, 


“That, whereas, during the time when by 
general agreement, the matter of Union was 
not discussed, nothing has occurred to change 
the mind of the Church, but rather to con- 
firm and strengthen its previous decision. 


“Therefore, be it resolved that this General 
Assembly take such steps as may be deemed 
best to consummate organic union with the 
above-named Churches as expeditiously as 
possible.” 


Amendment for Co-operation. 
Moved by Principal D. J. Fraser :— 


‘“Whereas—previous Assemblies, in discuss- 
ing the question of Organic Union with the 
Methodist and Congregational Churches, de- 
clared that ‘‘A union of the Churches to be 
real and lasting must carry the consent of the 
entire membership,’’ and expressed ‘‘The hope 
of practically unanimous action within a 
reasonable time; and”’ 


‘‘Whereas—the question having been twice 
submitted to the people, the results were that 
only approximately one-third of the member- 
ship declared themselves in favor of Organic 
Union, the second vote showing an increased 
opposition; and 

‘“Whereas—nothing has occurred during 
the last six years to indicate any increase in 
favour of Organic Union on the part of the 
membership ;—and 

‘‘Whereas—the preservation of peace in 
the Church is necessary for the successful 
completion of the Forward Movement, as 
well as for the maintenance of the normal 
activities of the Church; 


Therefore be it resolved :— 

“That in order to keep faith with our own 
people, the Assembly refrain from any action 
that would disturb the peace, unity and.pro- 
gress that have so largely prevailed during 
the last four years; and 

“That-the Assembly at no time seek the 
consummation of Organic Union without a 
clear and unmistakeable mandate from the 
people; and 

“That the Assembly express its desire for 
cordial co-operation with all other Christian 
communions.”’ 


Both forenoon and afternoon sessions were 
devoted to debate on the motion and amend- 
ment, then the matter was laid over till Mon- 
day afternoon and other business taken up 


in the meantime. 
Yours, ete., 


EMS. 


Study the Bible, study it—it’s the world’s 
greatest book, a style for your pen to follow, 
a lamp to guide your feet, a stimulus for effort, 
and a restful haven of ennobling repose. 


LETTER VI. 


Union Vote and Dissent. 
Toronto, Wednesday, 


June 8, 1921. 
Dear ReEecorp:— 


On Monday, as agreed, Chureh Union was 
again the theme, continuing through Tuesday 
morning and afternoon, when the vote was 
taken, and the motion for union earried by 
414 to 107. 


On adoption of the motion, the following 
largely signed dissent was given in on behalf 
of those opposed to it. 


‘‘We beg to record our dissent from the above 
resolution for the following reasons: 


‘‘]. Because we cannot accept any re- 
sponsibility for disregarding the pledges and 
promises given to the people-of our Church, 
and which are to be found in the Acts and 
Proceedings of the General Assembly of past 
years, as follows:— 


‘The Assembly (Kingston, 1905) in 
adopting the first Report of the Union 
Committee, sent forth to the Church, as 
a condition of Union, that it ‘‘must carry 
the consent of the entire membership.” 


‘The Assembly (Ottawa, 1911) asked 
a vote of the people, which gave 113,000 
for Union and 50.733 against, in a total 
membership of 298,916. 


‘The Assembly (EHdmonton, 1912)— 
‘“‘In view of the extent of the Minority,” 
halted the Movement, but expressed the 
hope of ‘‘practically unanimous action— 
within a reasonable time.” 

‘The Assembly (Kingston, 1915) after 
a pause of three years, asked the people 
for a second vote, which gave 113,600 for 
Union and 73,735 against, in a total mem- 
bership of 338,322. The membership 
had inereased about forty thousand, the 
‘nays’ twenty-three thousand, the ‘yeas’ 
only six hundred. 

‘The Assembly (Winnipeg, 1916) ig- 
noring the increased opposition of the 
people, and all previous pledges as to 
necessary unanimity, resolved to proceed 
to Union. 


‘The Assembly (Montreal, 1917) ‘‘to 
avoid disunion among the membership 
our own Chureh” unanimously agreed— 
“that controversy on the matter of Or- 
eanie Union be dropped by all parties; 
that no attempt be made at the present 
time to set forth in detail the action ap- 
propriate to a future period, but that the 
Church patiently await the new light 
which it may receive by Divine Guid- 
ance through the growing experience of 
the people and the lessons of the war.” 


‘The Assembly (Hamilton, 1919) placed 
before the Church two financial objec- 
tives of the Forward Movement, in the 
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following order: (1) the doubling of the 
Budget in the next five years; (2) the 
Peace Thank-Offering for immediate 
equipment and extension;—thus pledg- 
ing to the people the continued autonomy 
of the Church; and much of the Thank- 
Offering was given in dependence upon 
that pledge, and in gratitude for Peace 
in the Church as well as among «the 
nations. 


‘2. Because we cannot accept any re- 
sponsibility for this unlawful usurpation by 
the Assembly of the rights of the people. 
The Assembly is appointed and pledged to 
‘maintain and defend’ the Presbyterian 
Chureh, and has no Constitutional power or 
right to disband ‘this Church’ and transfer 
its property and other rights to a new or- 
ganization. 


‘3. Because we cannot accept any re- 
sponsibility for the harmful effect this resolu- 
tion and the consequent spending of the 
missionary money of the Chureh on the pro- 
motion of Organic Union, will have upon the 
ingathering of the Peace Thank-Offering, the 
enlargement of the Budget for increase of 
stipend, the increase of the Pension Funds, 
and all the work of the Church; for the 
heart-burning and strife that must follow, 
and for the rending of our own Chureh which 
is inevitable if attempt be made to con- 
summate such Union. 


‘‘4. Because we believe that the Kingdom 
of God on earth was never intended by Him 
to be one outward organization; that His 
Kingdom ean be better promoted by the 
different Churches living and working in 
unity than by any compulsory merging under 
one central control;—and that to attempt 
such compulsion will not forward but retard 
the progress of that Kingdom. 


“5. Because we believe that the Presiee 
terian Chureh—Scriptural in her Doctrine 
and Polity, glorious in her History, ever fore: 
most champion of the world’s civil and _re- 
ligious liberties, the most complete ideal in 
existence of pure Democracy, tested by the 
experience of generations and centuries, and 
wide-spread throughout the world beyond all 
other Evangelical Chureches—has still her 
part to play and her definite individual con- 
tribution to make, in Canada and elsewhere, 
to the evangelization of the world.” 

Yours, ete., 


EMS. 
LETTER VII. 
Answers to Reasons of Dissent. 
Toronto, Thursday, 
June 9, 1921. 
Dear Recorp:— 

When the ‘‘ Reasons of Dissent ’’ were yester- 
day given in, Principals MeKay, Mackinnon, 
Oliver, Falconer, Gandier were appointed a 
Committee to answer them. The answers, 
submitted to-day, were as follows :— 


oe 


Jcuny,, bo) 


1. No official pledges made by the As- 
sembly have been disregarded. The clause 
“That a union of the Churches to be real and 
lasting must carry the consent of the entire 
membership,” is taken from a series of com- 
ments at the end of the Union Committee’s 
report in 1905. It is not embodied in any 
resolution and no fair reading of the context 
can make it a pledge to the people of the 
Church. 


The complete statement is “It was uni- 
versally recognized in the joint Committee 
that a question so important and far-reach- 
ing in its results was not one to be unduly 
hurried; that a Union of the Churches to be 
real and lasting must carry the consent of the 
entire membership, and that no final step 
could be taken until ample opportunity had 
been given to consider the whole question in 
the courts of the various Churches, and by 
the people generally.” 

Furthermore, every Constitutional step has 
been taken and the people having been con- 
sulted on two different occasions, have given 
decisive votes in favor of Union. 


The agreement entered into at Montreal 
has been kept. There has been no mention of 
Union by any Committee of the Assembly 
since 1917 until the action of the Union Com- 
mittee precedent to this Assembly. 


The Forward Movement launched in 1919 
was entirely separate from the question of 
Chureh Union. It was a Thanksgiving offer- 
ing made by the Church at the close of the 
war, for carrying on and extending its work 
at home and abroad. This will not. only 
continue during the years until Union is 
consummated, but will be carried on into the 
larger life of the united Church. 


2. The Assembly has taken every Con- 
stitutional step in accordance with its own 
practice, and there has been absolutely ‘‘no 
unlawful usurpation by the Assembly of the 
rights of the people.”’ 

The action of the Assembly does not mean 
the disbanding of the Presbyterian Church, 
but earrying the same Church into a higher 
unity and a larger service, and in taking this 
~aetion the Assembly has acted in accordance 
with its regular practice and Constitutional 
rights. 

3. If the consequences assumed in this 
reason come to pass, it will be due to the 
action of those who dissent from the decision 
of the Assembly, and for this they must 
accept full responsibility, since the decision 
of the Assembly does not mean undue haste 
and should not interfere with the Peace 
Thank-Offering, the enlargement of the Bud- 
get, the increase of stipends and pension 
funds or the general welfare of the Church. 


4. The question of Church Union has arisen 
in Canada because of the practical necessity 
of coping with the conditions of this country 
whieh could not be effectively met in any 
other way, and the question of the form which 
the Kingdom of God may assume at any 
period in the history of the world, is not under 
discussion. 
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5. While concurring in the estimate of the 
character and history of the Presbyterian 
Church given in this article of dissent, we 
believe that its distinctive qualities will best 
be preserved and made most effective in this 


country in Union with the negotiating 
Churches.” Yours ete., 
EMS. 


LETTER VIII. 

Toronto, June 10, 1921. 
Dear Recorp:+- 

The ‘‘ Reasons of Dissent ’’ and their 
‘*‘ Answers” are in direct contradiction, regard- 
ing ‘‘The Consent of the Entire Membership.’ 
As your readers may be perplexed let me quote 

from the Assembly Minutes. 
The first Report of the first Union Com- 
mittee fills six pages of Assembly Minutes of 
1905. Concluding words in that Report are :— 


“Tt was universally recognized in the Joint 
Committee that a question so important and 
far-reaching in its results was not one to be 
unduly hurried; that a Union of the Churches 
to be real and lasting must carry the consent 
of the entire membership, and that no final 
step could be taken until ample opportunity 
had been given to consider the whole question 
in the courts of the various Churches and by 
the people generally.” 


“ All of which is respectfully submitted. 
ROBERT H. WARDEN, 
Vice Convener.”’ 


Assembly Mlinutes, 1905, pages 274-280. 


The action of Assembly regarding the above 
Report was as follows :— 

“The Assembly called for the Report of 
the Committee on Union, which... .was pre- 
sented by Principal Patrick, and which, being 
printed and in the hands of members, he drew 
attention to in addressing the Assembly. He 
concluded with moving. seconded by Dr. 
R. Murray, as follows:— 

“The Assembly receives and adopts. the 
Report, reappoints the Committee, ete.” 


“The resolution was adopted.” 
Assembly Minutes, 1905, Page 46. 
Yours, ete., 


EMS. 


TITHING. 


In the U.S.A. the Northern Methodists 
have adopted as their slogan: “‘A Million 
Tithersin Methodism.” The Baptists are say- 
ing: “A Million Tithers by 1922. The Dis- 
ciples are trying to enlist 25 per cent. of their 
membership as tithers. The practice of tith- 
ing is claimed to be growing rapidly in the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. South. 
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LETTER IX. 
Assembly Atmosphere. 
Toronto, June 10, 1921. 
Dear Recorp:— 

Foregoing letters have given extracts from 
the Assembly Minutes. I would like to fill 
out with a life-sized phono-photo, picturing 
what you would have heard and seen if you 
had been here, but have only room for a 
thumb-nail sketch, a pocket kodak. 

The good spirit and tone of the Union de- 
bate has been noted and renoted, in speech 
and press, as if a bear garden had been ex- 
pected. It was, for the most part, simply 
what was fitting in a Church Court, or any 
other decent place, more free perhaps from 
unworthy depreciation or tokens of resent- 
ment than sometimes in the past. 

One cause of this was the evident aim of 
the Moderator to be absolutely fair. 


Another large factor was that neither side. 


showed anxiety as to the result. Both 
motion and amendment declared for co-oper- 
ation, the former as a step to Union, the 
latter, where necessary, as a substitute for 
Union. 

Union leaders said they did not look for 
immediate Union, that they wished it as 
something to look forward to; that ‘‘expedi- 
tiously as possible’? might mean five years, 
ten years, any indefinite time, and in the 
meantime co-operation. So there was noth- 
ing in opposition or delay to displease them. 

Others, while approving of co-operation, 
claimed, that the vote of Assembly could 
not disband or transfer the Church to another 
control, that no Legislature would give the 
necessary authority to do so, on demand of 
only one-third of the membership, and that, 
whatever the Assembly might do, the Presby- 
terian Church would continue. 

Both sides thus discussed the matter with 
a measure of detachment, with little anxiety 
as to the outcome, and were able to do so 
with judicial calm, but apparently with none 
the less positive conviction. 

A pleasant incident was a visit of the Mod- 
erator to the Presbyterian Church Associa- 
tion, which met daily, few or more of its 
members, in a near-by hall, in intervals of 
Assembly or Committee work. 

Heintimated in Assembly his proposed visit, 
and later reported to Assembly that he had 
been most kindly and courteously received but 
that no promises had been given him. 


Yours, ete. 
EMS. 
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LETTER X. 
Assembly as a Court of Appeal.- 
Toronto, June 10, 1921. 
Drar RecorD:— 

One of the glories of Presbyterian Church 
Polity is its democracy, and its facilities for 
obtaining justice and right so far as human 
wisdom ean give it. 

In the Presbyterian Church no man is 
master, or is vested with any authority 
whatsoever. Even the Moderator of As- 
sembly has no individual authority or power. 
All authority lies in the Courts of the Church, 
not in individuals. 

These courts are made up of ministers and 
elders in equal number, and any member of 
the Chureh, no matter how humble, has the 
right of petition or appeal to any Court of the 
Chureh, without money and without price. 

When an appeal comes to Assembly, a 
judicial Committee is appointed of ministers 
and elders. Among the latter are usually 
some lawyers or judges, and among the former 
some ministers familiar with church law. In 
this Judicial Committee the matter is care- 
fully 
which gives judgment as seems to it right. 


There were three appeals to this Assembly. 
One was from an elder, a judge, against his 
local presbytery, for placing on the Presbytery 
Roll a name which he thought should not be 
there. The Presbytery was sustained and 
the appeal dismissed. 

A second appeal was on behalf of some 
elders who had been removed from office by 
a presbytery. The appeal was sustained 
and the action of Presbytery reversed. 

A third was from an Ontario town, where 
for long there had~ been two Presbyterian 
congregations. Not long ago these two were 
formally united by Presbytery. 

Later, some members, not satisfied with 
the union, applied to Presbytery to be or- 
ganized into a new congregation. Presby- 
tery declined. They appealed to Synod. 
The Synod sustained the Presbytery. They 
appealed to Assembly. Their appeal was 
sustained, and the Presbytery instructed to 
organize them into a congregation on certain 


conditions as to self-support. 
Yours, ete., 


EMS. 


Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy,’? was not an admonition for the Jew 
a few thousand years ago. That is a com- 


mandment which holds in operation to-day. 
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studied and reported to Assembly, — 


Wie 
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LETTER: XI. 


Better Provision for Ministers. 
Toronto, June 11, 1921. 
Dear ReEcorD:— 

This Assembly has taken two steps towards 
better provision for those who give their lives 
in the service of the Chureh. The first step 
is to inerease the minimum stipend from 
$1,500 to $1,800, with a manse or house, from 
the beginning of 1922. 

The other step is increase in the nie or 
pension when age or infirmity come, and better 
provision for those left dependent when min- 
isters are called away. 


Both these forward steps are based on fair- 
ness and justice, on the principle that all 
Christians are alike responsible for maintain- 
ing and extending Christ’s Kingdom in the 
world, and that Christian people who devote 
themselves to other callings should provide, 
as God prospers them, for those who give 
their lives, themselves, to the work of. ex- 
tending that: Kingdom. 

The Christian farmer, merchant, lawyer, 
doctor, ete., owes all to Christ, as does the 


_ Christian minister, and if the latter does some 


of the former’s work for Christ, the former 
does some of his work for Christ in providing 
for the latter when that work is being done. 


A further element of fairness is that if the 
former are poor, the latter should share their 
burden, and if the former prosper, the latter 
should share that prosperity to the extent of 
comfortable support. 

In the Presbyterian Chureh in Canada 
there is much of wealth to support both these 
forward steps, while strong congregations, will 
as usual, share their good in still larger meas- 
ure with the ministers who serve among them. 

Among the strongest supporters of these 
two forward steps have been the elders in the 
Assembly, who see the fairness and the jus- 
tice of both steps; while the only opposition 
in Assembly to the increase in the minimum 


stipend was by ministers, not because it was 


not needed, or fair and right, but because 
they shrank from seeming to ask it for them- 
selves. 


The provision regarding the minimum sti- 
pend is as follows:— 

That the salaries of ministers in self- 
sustaining congregations be $1,800 and a 
house.— 

That in Augmented charges, Class A., (i.e., 
congregations which call a minister) the salary 
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shall be $1,800 and a house for a married 
man, and $1,600 if unmarried, the Augmen- 
tation grant being given on condition that the 
congregation raise $1,200, with a house if 
required, for a married man. 

That in Augmented charges, Class B., (i.e., 
where a minister is appointed by the Presby- 
tery and the Home Mission Board, without 
call) the salary shall be $1,700 and a house 
for a married man, and $1,500 for unmarried, 
the congregation to contribute at least $900, 
with house, if required, for a married man. 

If the minister appointed in Class B. re- 
main a second year he shall receive $50 addi- 
tional, and if a third year, $100 additional, 
making him equal to Class A. 


The pension Funds in the past have been 
Aged Ministers’ Fund and the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Fund, of which Mr. J. K. Mac- 
donald and Mr. Joseph Henderson have been 
so long Conveners, giving so much of time 
and work. 

The proposals for the future, were specially 
laid before the Assembly by Dr. D. T. L. Me- 
Kerrol and Mr. Thomas MeMillan, to both of 
whom the Church is greatly indebted, as well 
as to the older men who have so long eared 
for these Funds. 

A few points proposed are:—to secure all 
those now on either of these Funds in the 
rights already acquired;—to combine the two 
Funds into one;—to make connection with 
that Pension Fund obligatory on ministers at 
ordination;—to aim at an ultimate annuity 
of $1,000 for ministers, after forty years of 
of service, and $500 for their widows when 
left behind. Fuller details some other time ! 

This pension scheme is one that should 
specially appeal to men and women of means. 

It is owing largely to the work of the Chris- 
tian ministry that Canada enjoys the quiet 
and safety in which wealth can be gained and 
kept, and those who have that wealth should 
share a little of it with those whose lives of 
toil made possible its gain. 

Yours, ete. 
EMS. 


Missionary work is carried on by the Pres- 
byterian Chureh among the East Indians or 
Sikhs in Victoria and Vancouver and their 
surrounding districts. The methods of work 
include house-to-house visitation, week night 
classes and Sabbath services. The. large Sikh 
temple in Vancouver is a challenge to the 
Church to give the Gospel message to those 
people from India. 
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LETTER XII. 
The ‘‘Last Post.’’ 


Drar Recorp:— 

One of the solemn, sad, triumphant notes in 
an Assembly is the call of the Honour Roll, 
the ministers who have passed on during the 
year. Last year’s list, reported to this As- 
sembly, has twenty-eight names. 


The Maritime Synod. , 
Rev. Andrew Burrows, D.D., aged 82 years. 
Rev. Robert Cumming, D.D.. 
Rev. John Forrest, D.D., LL.D., 77 years. 
Rev. Dunean Henderson, B.Se., 54 years. 
Rev. Matthew G. Henry, 81 years. 

Rev. Edward A. MeCurdy, D.D., 83 years. 
Rev. Alexander Ross, M.A., 89 years. 

Rev. William Stewart, 89 years. 
Rev. John M. Sutherland, B.A., 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 


Rev. M. Stewart Oxley, 69 years. 
Rev. James Barclay, M.A., D.D., 76 years. 
Rev. Henry MeMeekin, Ph.D., 89 years. 


78 years. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Rev. James Murray, D.D., 65 years. 
Rev. John MeP. Scott, D.D., 60 (?) years. 
Rev. Robert Knowles, 85 years. 
Rev. D. H. MacLennan, M.A., 80 years. 
Rev. Lester W. Thom, 73 years. 
Rev. John Fairlie, 80 (?) years. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


Rev. A. H. Kippen, 69 years. 
Rev. S. H. Eastman, 70 years. 
Rev. W. J. Knox, M.A., 48 years. 
Synod of Manitoba. 
Rev. Herbert C. Ross, 65 years. 
Rev. D. J. Ferguson, 44 years. 
Rev. John Mowat, 80 (?) years. 
Rev. Archibald McLean, 67 years. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 


James M. Douglas, 82 years. 
John White, 49 years. 


Rev. 


Rev. 


The above list is supposed to be the gradu- 
ates of 1920. Some of the names belong to 
this year’s honour roll. I give them as they 
stand in the Assembly Reports. 

From that lst comes a two-fold eall, loud, 
clear, insistent,—first to those that remain— 
“Work while the day lasts,....the night 
cometh,’ ’—second, to the young, to fill the 
vacant ranks. 

Y ours,-ete:, 
KM 3. 


80 years. 
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LETTER XIII. 
Drar ReEcorD:— 


So much more to tell, your space full, and 
the printer warning—‘‘Last Call to Press !”’ 

There is the Report of the General Board 
and its work for the year, Dr. Drummond, 
Convener, a Board which surveys and sums 
up the whole work of the Church;—the 
Board of Education, by Dr. Ramsay, including 
the Colleges and much else;—The Board of 
8.8. and Y.P.S., by Dr. Robertson, which has 
so wide a field, the young, the hope of the 
future;—The Hymnal Committee, ‘‘whose 
praise is in all the Churches’—by Dr. Dey;— 
and a score of other important themes ! 

But there’s always a tomorrow. May I 
be spared to write and you to print in future 
issues, some of these other things that fill so 
large a place in the work of our Church. 


Yours, ete., 
EMS. 


MARITIME HOME FOR GIRLS. 


This institution was established in 1914, by 
the Presbyterian and Methodist Churches, to 
serve the Maritime Provinces. This year the 
responsibilities of the Home will be shared by 
the Anglicans and Baptists of the Maritime 
Provinees. The Provincial Governments and 
Municipalities support the Institution finan- 
cially. 

The girls in the Home are legally committed 
by the Children’s Aid Society, the Courts, or 
the Superintendent of Neglected Children. 


The ages of the girls committed vary from 
7 to 16. Last year 57 girls were in residence. 


The Canadian National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene inspected the Home last year 
and reported as follows: 


“It would be impossible to commend too 
highly the excellent work accomplished in the 
Maritime Home for Girls, by Miss Strothard 
and her Assistants. The Superintendent has 
a keen insight into human nature, and has the 
art of bringing the best out of her wards. 
We found the girls happy and industrious, 
and appreciative of all that was being done 
for them. 


It is an admirably conducted Institution, 
a proper follow-up system exists, and most 
intelligent endeavors are made to reform 
children who are capable of being reforme 1. 
There can be no doubt that girls leave this 
Institution very much better than when they 


entered, and it is a model for similar organiza- - 


tions of its kind in Canada.”’ 


No Christian life is worth anything in the 
sight of God or before the people that does 
not lay hold of you in such a way_as to put 
you to doing some definite Christian work, — 
Len G. Broughton. 
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REPORT OF THE UNION COMMITTEE. 
To THE VENERABLE THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY: 


Your Committee, in accordance with the 
instructions of last Assembly, having care- 
fully considered the overtures referred to 
them by the Assembly and other communi- 
cations sent to the Committee, in the light of 
the whole situation, unanimously reeommend 
to the Assembly as follows:— 


1. That in order to register the mind of the 
Assembly a vote be taken as between the 
following resolutions :— 


(These two resolutions are given in Letter 
V, page 199.—Ed.) 


2. That the Assembly convey the findings 
of the court to the other negotiating churches 
and invite conference with them, as to the 
steps necessary in the premises. 


3. That a representative committee be ap- 
pointed with instructions to confer with the 
negotiating churches; and to carry out the 
policy of this Assembly. 


4 That in order to facilitate a larger meas- 
ure of Christian unity, the Assembly declares 
that Presbyterians who for the sake of Chris- 
tian unity, unite with union affiliated con- 
gregations organized on the plan authorized 
by the General Assembly, may justly con- 
sider themselves in vital fellowship and com- 
munion with the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, even if for purposes of discipline and 
order they may be under a Methodist con- 
ference or Congregational union, and that 
the other negotiating Churches be invited to 
take similar action. 


5. That the Assembly instruct its boards, 
committees, courts and congregations to 
earry out the largest possible measure of co- 
operation with similar bodies of the other 
negotiating churches, particularly in the edu- 
eation of candidates for the ministry, ehureh 
publications, mission and social service work 


6. That a committee, acting in harmony 
with synodical committees on co-operation, 
be requested to co-operate with similar com- 
mittees of the Methodist and Congregational 
churches in conferring with independent union 
churches, to the end that a better under- 
standing and closer fellowship among all con- 
eerned may be promoted. 


7. That Assembly permit, with the consent 
of the local Presbytery, Presbyterian congre- 
gations uniting with Methodist or Congre- 
gational churches according to the plan 
authorized by the Assembly and in affiliation 
with one or other of the negotiating churches, 
to dispose of church property for the purpose 
of the united congregation. 


8. That the Assembly guarantees to con- 
tinue the rights of ministers in good standing 
in our Chureh to such of our ministers as 


serve in united congregations in affiliation 


with one or other of the negotiating churches, 
and such of our ministers as may hereafter 
be called to serve in independent union con- 
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gregations only when their settlement is ap- 
proved by the Presbytery within whose bounds 
the independent union church is situated. 


9. That the Assembly expresses gratitude 
to God for the growing spirit of Christian 
unity manifest among the various com- 
munions of our land, for the spirit of peace 
and harmony with which our own commun- 
ion has been blessed during the past four 
years, and prays that the life of our Church 
may be so ordered in the coming years that 
we may continue to enjoy the same blessings. 


THE CALL OF AN OPEN DOOR. 
By Rev. D. N. McDonaup, Korsea. 


Besides many places in this field which re- 
port smaller numbers of believers, there are 
twelve new groups where twenty or more 
assemble for worship. 


Due to the work of the Bible Society col- 
porteurs there is hardly a house in the whole 
field that does not possess at least a Gospel. 


‘In most of the new Christian homes there 
is a Bible, and they know its teaching. I met 
‘one man who had read the New Testament 
through seven times, though as yet be has not 
attended church nor decided for Christ. 


“In one of the old echurehes which had been 
reduced by immigration to one family, about 
ten new people have become Christians, and 
largely through the efforts of these new be- 
lievers, two new groups have been organized’”’ 


“In Sin Hoon County, in three new places 
Christians meet for worship, and about seven 
miles from the country town a very promising 
echureh with thirty in attendance has been 
organized. The first behever in this place 
was a widow, and it is due to her example and 
faithful work that there are so many Chris- 
tians in the village.”’ 

“In Long Won County the churches are all 
making good progress under Pastor Han’s 
care, and seven new groups have been started. 
In three of these places the people of the village 
have loaned their community-house for the 
use of the church, showing the favorable atti- 
tude of unbelievers to Christianity.”’ 


“In a recent trip to this County 190 persons 
were received into the church as catechumens, 
in training for full membership.”’ 


THE BOOK OF BOOKS. 


“Wherever the moral standard is being 
lifted up, wherever life is becoming larger in 
the vision that directs it and richer in its 
fruitage, the improvement is traceable to the 
Bible and to its influence. 


“The Book of books has lived and grown 
through the centuries; we have celebrated 
the three hundredth anniversary of the King 
James Translation. It has stamped its im- 
press upon the map of the world; its bound- 
aries are clearly marked.”’ 


THE SCHOOL HOME. 


By Rev. G. A. SuTHERLAND, M.A., 
Principal of Battleford School Home, Sask. 


For THE REcoRD:— 


The School Home is not new but the School 
Home policy of the Church is developing 
rapidly. The Church is only now discover- 
ing what a great field of service lies here with 
promise of a priceless harvest. 


The School Home is not a school. Its 
pupils go to the Public School and High 
School. Here it has an advantage over the 
private school-in economy. 


We believe also that it is more desirable. 
We believe in the common school rather than 
separate schools. 


The School Home means a home for boys 
and girls going to school, many of them living 
at a distance from school and unable other- 
wise to attend. Its object is to add to the 
edueation of the public schools the education 
of a good, Christian home. 


The School Home was first developed for 
the benefit of the new Canadians. It is 
peculiarly fitted to serve scattered Protestant 
families in Quebec. 


Battleford is the first Home to be filled 
wholly by English-speaking Canadians, mostly 
old Canadian stock. 

A School Home with old and new Can- 
adians is an ideal means of developing a 
united Canadian spirit and of finding among 
the new Canadians leaders to advance our 
ideals among their own people through the 
Church, the Community and the State. 


We have an ambition to have more Ru- 
thenians, Hungarians, or other new Can- 
adians in our Home in Battleford. 


But it is worth while for our Chureh to 
eare for our old Canadian stock. In this 
section of Northern Saskatchewan few chil- 
dren can get a secondary education without 
going away from home. 


The ordinary rural school is very small 
and the boy or girl who passes the sixth grade 
is often alone in his class, and has little en- 
couragement to go further. 


If a boy or girl wants a secondary edu- 
cation and their parents can afford to send 
them away to school, they are too young to go 
to the city and seek a boarding house. 


Some such children have tramped the city 
streets from morning to night without being 
able to find a boarding house. You ean im- 
derstand how poor a place they would be 
willing to go to at the close of the day. There 
lies the way of peril. 


The Church as well as State has received 
a large proportion of active workers and 
leaders from rural districts. The Sehool 
Home is designed to give the sparsely settled 
rural districts a chanee. It provides them a 
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‘home within reach of good common school 


and High School privileges at a moderate 
cost, the bare cost of maintenance. 


While residing in the Home, the Church 


has its opportunity to show them what its — 


ideals of hfe are, to live them out in the home, 
to make them acquainted with the big work 
the Chureh is doing for humanity and to 
present to them its call for service. 


In some cases the response will be life 
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service; as an agent of the Church in all | 


cases we hope it will be a fuller contribution 
to the common life in which they may live. 


To fit them for that better service, we first 
of all try to practice it. All have a share in 
the common tasks of the home. It is a pleas- 
ant thing to see how cheerfully these tasks 
are done. 


To study together, work and play, one has 
constant practice in learning to think of the 
other person. The selfish student becomes a 
nuisance and soon finds out he must change 
his ways. 


Although we do not teach classes, we super- 
vise study. 


and help students over hard places. Those 


coming from backward schools need _ help 


sorely: and it is our ambition to help them 
to more than overcome their handicap, as the 
country scholar has so often done. 


We have full provision to care for the body 
as well as the mind. Wholesome food, clean- 
liness, regular habits,.and out-door exercise 
are insisted on. 


We have play-grounds, including tennis, 
basketball and valley ball. We cultivate the 
social gifts of scholars by debates, concerts, 
and other entertainments. We sive them 
the opportunity of taking lessons in music and 


-elocution. 


All this we build-in the foundation of the 
Christian ideal of life. Religion is given its 
constant recognition as it ought to be given 
in every Christian home. It 1s taught in the 
Home, and all go regularly to chureh and 
Sunday School. Many scholars come from 
communities where there is neither chureh 
nor Sunday School. 


We have no difficulty in obtaining their 
respectful recognition of religion. A number 
have made a confession of their faith. Chil- 
dren who never said prayers before, pray 
reverently and naturally. 


The School Home policy of the Church is 
intensive Home Mission work in one way, 
for it concentrates on sixty or seventy in- 
dividuals at a time. 


In another way it is extensive missionary 
work, for it gets into touch with a large num- 
ber of homes and communities and seeks to 
provide leaders for the best that the religion 
of Jesus stands for in these and other com- 
munities where our graduates may live. 


What results might eome if we could be 


among them as Jesus was among the twelve ! - 


* 
of % eae 
“eae 
we 0 ee” 


We insist on regular study hours ~ 


Z 
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visiting tours. 
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“THE MAKING OF ROSS M. 


By Rev. F. A. Ropinson, 
The Assembly’s Secretary of Evangelism. 
A.True Incident. 


For Tuer Recorp: 


Several years ago—on a westbound train— 
a student was journeying to his first mission 
field. The Superintendent of Home Missions 
had visited the college and made an appeal 
for winter supply in a lonely and needy dis- 
trict. 

To lose a term at college was farthest from 
that student's desire, but after the old doctor’s 
appeal he offered to do it, and now for three 
days he had been travelling to take up the 
work. 3 

At midnight ke was due to arrive at a small 
flag-station. ‘“‘We may not come to a dead 
stop, ‘cause it’s an up-grade, and the engineer 
likes to keep going, but he'll slow up enough 


for you to git off.” 


The student made the jump and with the 
rear lights of the train receding in the dis- 
tanee, he stood alone in the lonely, lifeless 
clearance. 

Then the jingle of a bell, and a voice—‘‘Be 
you the new preacher ? I dassn’t leave my 
hoss; guess you can make for here all right.” 


After a cold five-mile drive he was shown 
his sleeping quarters in the pioneer’s shack. 
In the morning he wakened with a‘hazy idea 
of some fearful happening, noises that might 
mean anything from a fire to a murder. 
Later he found that it was the regular waking 
and rising chorus of the ten children. 


The little folk, enjoyed the novelty of a 
preacher boarder. When his trunk arrived 
there was added interest, and much inspection 
of the various articles when he was absent on 
His room door was innocent 
of lock, and one day in the parent’s absence 
he returned to find the children enjoying a 
procession, each attired in one of his gar- 
ments. Many of his books have pencilled 
additions by the little artists of that home. 


The missionary’s field was wide. Although 
he tramped continuously, it was nearly three 
months before he had visited all its settlers. 


Onee when planning to visit a log szhool- 
house where a dozen children gathered when 
weather and roads permitted, he asked a lad in 
the home, ‘‘Is your teacher a lady or gentle- 
man?’ ‘‘Tain’t neither, it’s just Margaret 
Stewart.’”’ Margaret was the daughter of a 
well-known settler and so could not qualify for 
any such class. 


It was in that same szhool that an old 
Seotch preacher undertdOok some catechizing. 
“What is the chief end cf man?” A dirty 
hand shot up. ‘Please sir, it’s the head end.’ 

No Sunday Schools had ever been Feld 
until the missionary’s coming, and it was late 
Spring before the School was begun to which 
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Ross M. and his brether came from a poor 
and dirty home almost four miles away. 


About three months before the student’s 
return to college, a lady in an Eastern city 
wrote him, asking if he knew of any poor 
parents who would be willing to send their 
boy East for an education. Having no ehil- 
dren of their own, she and her husband would 
give a boy a home and send him to school. 


The missionary thought of Ross and his 
brother. It was late next afternoon when 
he reached the wretched home. The father 
had gone to the village and he talked the 
matter over with the mother. 


There were seven children in the home— 
three seemed almost babies, and the two 
eldest were the boys who attended the Sunday 
School. All the children were dirty and the 
mother seemed to have lost heart and just 
dragged herself along from day to day. 


“You must excuse the place, sir,’”’ she said, 
as she wearily kicked into a corner articles 
of clothing that were so many: filthy rags. 
“T can’t keep up to the work any more. 
What with the children, and the ehores, and 
the cow, and me sick most of the time, I am 
not equal to it. 


“Tf it wasn’t for the children I’d be glad to 
die right now. You think it is wrong of me 
to say that, do you? God knows it’s time 
I had a rest somewhere. I[’ll never get it 
here! Ten years! O God! The loneliness 
of most of them ! 


‘Tt married in the East. I’m one of those 
who married in haste, and Heaven knows 
I’ve repented for well nigh ten years. I 
thought I was marrying a man—TI married a 
brute. Maybe you know his nationality— 
anyhow, it doesn’t matter. It’s many a day 
since I’ve been able to laugh. 

‘‘Here I am buried alive, fifteen hundned 
miles from any relative. I just couldn’t and 
I daren’t have any of my people come out 


here, and I have neither money nor clothing 


to get Hast, and anyhow I couldn’t leave the 
children. 3 

“T saw you looking at my skirt when you 
came in. Never mind apologizing about it. 


‘When I asked him to buy me just one dress 


he said—‘Go to ——, do you think I’m made 
of money ?’ 


“The only way I could keep clothed was to 
eut up some flour sacks. Nobody comes 
near me; and maybe they’re not to blame. 
But it’s hard to bear all the same. 


‘You see he’s ugly to most everybody and 
people know I get all the more abuse if they 
come around. I haven’t seen even a neigh- 
bour since the baby came two months ago. 
Mrs. Ramsay was here to help me for two 
days—that’s all. 


“Oh I know I shouldn’t be telling all this, 
but I can’t help it. Sometimes I feel as if I 
could kill myself, and get it finished quickly 
instead of this slow process. But then some- 
times I try to think that things will get better 
some day—maybe when the children grow 
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up—or maybe in another world. If I thought 
this was all my life was to be I think I should 
go mad. 

“Maybe you wouldn’t think it, but in 
Ontario in my younger days I was active in 
home missionary work. Many a box and 
bale. I’ve helped pack for the ‘pioneer fields.’ 
I never ErOue ue I’d be among the ‘needy 
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pioneers. 


One of the children lying on the floor 
started erying so loudly that further conver- 
sation was impossible for a few minutes. 
When the mother took the child in her arms 
the missionary saw the cause of the outery. 
The little one was repulsively serofulous and 
the face badly swollen by abscesses. 


The missionary’s heart was touched at the 
sight of the poor little sufferer. ‘‘The larger 
abscess seems to be near pointing, and needs 
to be laneed. Could you not get her to the 
doctor ?”’ 

Tears filled the mother’s eyes: ‘‘Oh I’d hate 
to have her poor little cheek cut; and then 
I’m not fit to go anywhere sir, and he (mean- 
ing her husband) wouldn’t take her.”’ 

She pressed the dirty suffering child nearer 
to her shoulder and with mingled bitterness 
and tenderness said ‘my .poor little Mary— 
she has had a hard time ever since she came.’ 


“But something must be done to relieve 
the poor child,’’ was the reply. ‘“‘How far 
away is the nearest doctor ?” 


“Seventeen miles, sir.’’ 


“Til see him to-night or in the morning,”’ 
said the missionary. ‘‘Perhaps he has some 
ealls in this direction and could come soon.’’ 


The mother feared the husband’s wrath if 
any expense were incurred, but the mission- 
ary assured her he would look after that. 


Before leaving he referred to the Eastern 
friends who would educate a worthy boy. 
Did she think Ross would be willing to go, 
and would they be willing to let him. 


The very thought was at first impossible. 
Burdened as she was, the loss of one could not 
be considered, and vet, as the missionary 
talked, she asked- herself what chance the 
boys had where they were, and surely she 
eould suffer a little more if only her boy 
could be given an opportunity. 


The shadows of evening were falling when 
the visitor left the shack, but the pain-worn 
face of little Mary continued its appeal and 
he decided-to reach the doctor that night. 


An hour after he. arrived the doctor’s 
buggy drew up at the office door. Two 
or three patients received attention first. 
Then, though very weary, he greeted the 
missionary kindly, spoke appreciatively of 
the mission work being done in the outlying 
districts, and listened patiently to the mis- 
sionary’s story of the child in the wretched 
home seventeen miles away. 


“Yes, certainly, ll go, Mr. Weaver. I’m 
driven nearly to death, but I'll manage it 
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somehow. There should be another dbctor 
in this district. I’ve tried to persuade some 
to come here, but it’s too out of the way for 
most of the young fellows, and the drives are 
too long for an older man. 


“It seems a hard thing to admit, but several 

people who died around here last year might 
he living yet if they could have received 
proper medical attention. I simply couldn’t 
get around to them all. If I have another 
fall and winter like the last I’ll be beneath 
the sod myself. 


“How would you like to drive out with 
me to-morrow ? I’ve several calls to make. 
We'll be glad to have you stay here to-night, 
and we can get a fairly early start in the 
morning.’ 


Next afternoon they reached the home of 
the Kazakoffs. The father, hearing of their 
coming, had left the family alone. 


The doctor examined the shrinking child, 
He stepped back to his case and took out a 
lance. With a sigh he whispered to the mis- 
sionary, “‘I still hate to cause a child pain, 
but that’s a terrible face, and it’s the only 
thing. that will bring quick relief.”’ 


He held the child a moment on his knee. 
There was a piercing ery from the little one, 


» —the doctor wiped off the lanced but relieved . 


cheek, and with a tenderness that was beauti- 
fe he helped to make little Mary comfort- 
able. 


Witha doll that he brought from his poulet 
and placed in her hand, the child, for the first 
time in many days, fell into untroubled sleep. 


After a few words of direction as to Mary 
and kindly enquiries and suggestions as to 
the mother’s own health, the doetor prepared 
to leave. The mother hesitatingly asked the 
Se Ea about the bill. ‘‘That is settled 


“What nous Ross ? Did you speak to his 
father ?”’ ‘Yes sir, I did, and I believe he'll 
let him 20,” Then with a sob, she added, ‘‘if 
only I can bring myself to spare him.”’ 


At last it was all arranged that little Ross 
should go East with the missionary in Sep- 
tember It was a wonderful experience. He 
stood at the flag station, and the approach- 
ing train was the first he had ever seen. He 
had never before seen village, town or city, 
so that gas, electric lights and street cars 
were alike new and wonderful. 


They reached the Kastern city, and Ross 
was greeted with a sunshiny welcome. 


Ten years passed. The missionary, 
an ordained minister, was preaching one 
Sabbath in an Ontario town. At the close 
of the morning service a young man came to 
the platform and asked, ‘‘Do you remember 
me ?” 

“Your face is familiar, but I imagine it is 
many years since I saw you last.”’ 


_ “My name is Ross M— -” The min= 
ister could scarcely believe that the little 


now ~- 
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pale-faced lad of the pioneer shack had de- 
veloped into the attractive young man who 
stood before him. 


“So you know Ross do you ?”’ asked an 
elder who stood near. ‘‘Yes, I knew him 
many years ago.”’ : 


‘Well sir.’’ was the elder’s reply, ‘‘we are 
all proud of Ross. I wish we had many more 
like him. He’s the same clean, upright, 
manly fellow in business and on the _ball- 
eround as he is in the church. _He's as 
straight as a British Columbia’ pine.’ 


When the minister met Ross for a chat the 
next day, they talked of former days and the 
Sunday School in the little log school-house. 


“What an influence a few words may be in 
a boy’s life, sir! I wonder if you remember 
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the verses we used to learn in the Sunday 
School ? One of them-has stuck to me all 
through my life. We used to say it almost 
every Sunday—‘In all thy ways acknowledge 
Him, and He shall direct ‘thy paths.’ 


“T have not always succeeded, but I have 
tried to follow that counsel, and it has made 
me whatever of good I am. It was a great 
thing you did for me when you found me the 
friends who gave me an education, but after 
all you did a greater thing when you taught 
me the principles that have guided me in the 
proper use of it.’ 


The preacher to whom Ross spoke never 
sees a missionary envelope and never makes 
his own contribution without feeling that such 
a gift may be helping to give some boy like 
Ross his God-intended chance. 


Statements from Church Treasurer 


THE BUDGET FOR 1921. 


The 1921 Budget Receipts at the Toronto 
Office to April 30 totalled $118,284, as com- 
pared with $103,128 for the corresponding 
period in 1920, an increase of $15,156. 

Expenditures for the same period totalled 
$404,846, as compared with $372,411 in 1920, 
an increase of $32,435. 

This excess of expenditures over receipts 
means a heavy over-draft, with interest 
charges. An important saving in interest 
would be effected if Mission Treasurers would 
remit promptly Budget moneys to Dr. Thos. 
Stewart, Halifax, or Dr. Robt. Laird, Con- 
federation Life Building, Toronto. 

The Budget receipts at the Halifax Office to 
April 30, 1921, were $12,883. ~- 


THE PEACE THANK-OFFERING. 


At the end of the Church Year, 1920, the 
pubeeriptions to the Forward Movement. to- 
talled $5,272,659, and the receipts totalled 
$2,729,632. From January to May 27, 1921, 
$228,602 have been received. 

It is evident from this that a comparatively 
small portion of the Third Instalment, which 
fell due in April, 1921, has yet been forwarded 
and the office records show that a large num- 
ber of congregations have not yet remitted on 
this instalment. 

Remittances should be sent to Dr. Thos. 
Stewart, McCurdy Building, Halifax, or Dr. 
Robt. Laird, Confederation Life Building, 
Toronto. 

A second and up-to-date leaflet on how the 
money received in the Thank-Offering is being 
expended is in course of preparation and will 
be available for distribution. 

The Committee earnestly desire that our 
people shall be fully informed as to the ob- 
jects for which the money is being used and 
will gladly supply any information in their 
power. 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS 


At the Presbyterian Offices, Toronto, 
By Rev. Robt. Laird, D.D., Treas. 


During Jan. 1 to 
May May 31 
Home Miss. Sc. Serv. $ 5,981.78 $ 20,134.86 
Foreign Missions.... 6,746.00 20,814.79 
W. & O. Fund....... 66.00 286.00 
Aged Ministers’ Fd.. ~— 2,194.00 2,529.00 
Pte.-aux-Trembles. . 160.00 998.50 
Deaconess Tr. Home 16.78 108.12 
ha Pibe pak cag Gel sare Seneca ea 33.00 189.00 
Montreal College. ... 31.00 96.00 
Queen’s College..... 33.00 72.00 
Knox College........ 84.00 500.00 
Manitoba College... 9.00 50.00 
Saskatoon College... 6.00 151.00 
Robertson College... 2.00 70.00 
Westminster Hall... 1.00 161.00 
Ottawa Lds’ College. 15.00 1,517.00 
Unapportioned...... $25,507.61 112,593.13 


$40,886.17 $160,270.40 


BUDGET STATEMENT TO MAY 31. 


The Budget receipts for 1921 to May 31 at 
both Toronto and Halifax totalled $181,380, 
an inerease of $14,825 over those of 1920. 
The Expenditures at the same date amounted 
to $543,022, a decrease of $34,296 as com- 

pared with 1920. There is still a wide margin 
baeack receipts and expenditures, and 
prompt remittances would save heavy bor- 
rowing and interest charges. 


The-receipts at the Halifax office to May 
31 were $19,742, a slight decrease as com- 
pared with 1920. The expenditures for the 
same period were $67,002, more than $10,000 
less than a year ago. 


MEETINGS: OF CHURCH COURTS, 
CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly forward to 
the Record, all Calls, Inductions, Resigna- 
tions or Deaths in the Ministry. Also 
notice of meetings of Presbytery or Synod 
as soon as appointed. 


The General Assembly. 
Winnipeg, Ist Wed., June, 1922. 


The Eight Synods. 

Maritime, Halifax, 2nd Tues., Sept., 1921. 

Montreal-Ottawa, Ottawa, 2nd Tues.,Oct.,’21. 

Toronto-Kingston, Orillia, Sept. 27, 1921. 

Hamilton-London, First Ch., London, 
Mon., April, 1922. 

Manitoba, Winnipeg, 2nd Mon., Nov., 1921. 

Saskatchewan, Moose Jaw, Ist Mon., Nov.’21. 

_ Alberta, Calgary, last Tues., Oct., 1921. 

British Columbia, Ist Tues., May, 1921. 


Presbytery Meetings. 

Abernethy, Balearres, July. 

Areola, Areola, Sept., Call of Clerk. 
Brockville, Kemptville, 2nd Tues.,Sept.,9.30. 
Bruce, Paislev, Sept. 12, 11 a.m. 
Chatham, Erie Beach, June 28. 
Glenboro, Minto, Sept. 13. 

Lacombe, Wetaskwin, Sept. 
Lindsay, Lindsay, Sept. 13, 10.30 a.m. 
London, Port Stanley, June 21. 
Maitland, Wingham, Sept. 20. 
Minnedosa, Birtle, July 12. 
Miramichi, Campbellton, 4th Tues., June. 
Montreal, Montreal, Sept. 13, 

Owen Sound, Allenford, June 28. 
Peterboro, Cobourg, June 28. 

Pictou, New Glasgow, July 5. 

Portage la Prairie, Neepawa, Sept. 6. 
Quebec, Kirk Hall, Sept. 6, 4 p.m. 
Rock Lake, Morden, Sept. 13. 
Saugeen, Harriston, June 28, 10 a.m. 
Superior, Port Arthur Sept. 13. 
Temiskaming, Haileybury, Sept. 1. 


last 


Calls from 

Bethel and Melville, Ont., to Mr. Jas. Reidie 
of Knox College. 

Nesbitt, ete., Man., to Mr. C. C. Whiting of 
Gainsboro, Sask. 

Busby, ete., Alta., to Mr. Thos. Corbett. 

Aylmer and Springfield, Ont., to Mr. Thos. 
Jewett of Turin and Botany. 

Mt. Brydges, Komoka, Ont., to Mr. W. H. 
Bartlett of Drumheller, Alta. 

Westminster, Mt. Forest, Ont., to Dr. D. N. 
MacRae. 

Lenore, Man., to Mr. 8S. C. Studd. 

First Ch., London, Ont., to Col. Wm. Beattie, 
D.D., of Ottawa, Ont. 

St. Paul’s, Nelson, B.C., to Mr. J. B. Stirling 
of Mayfair, Sask. 

Baltimore and Cold Springs, Ont., to Mr. J. 

» §. Ferguson of Banks, Ont. 
Virden, Man., to Mr. G. 8S. Lloyd of Rose- 
town, Sask. 

St. James, Melfort, Sask., to Mr. W. W. Bry- 
den of Woodville, Ont. 


Our Church Calendar a 


Inductions into / 

Dublin Shore and Conquerall, N.S., Mr. Jas. 
Hagan. 

Knox Ch., Edmonton, Alta.,/Apr. 28, Mr. 
Andrew D. Reid. 

Mahone, N.S., May 12, Mr. John McKay. 

Duntroon, Ont., May 12, Mr. J. A. MeMahon. 

Norwood, Ont., May 12, Mr. T. M. Wesley. 

Port MeNicoll and Wyebridge, Qnt., Mr. A. 
K. Neilly. 

Russell, Ont., May 17, Mr. N. D. Patterson. 

roe ee N.S., May 17, Mr. C. H. Bal- 
ard. 

Brussels, Ont., May 19, Mr. J. P. MeLeod. 

pees N.S.; May 19°. Mr. J. P. Me- 
4eoa. 

Flett Springs, Man.,.-May 25, Mr. 8S. A. 
White. 

Grafton and Vernonville, Ont., May 25, Mr. 

_ 8. H. Moyer. 

Dresden, Ont., May 26, Mr. R. G. MeKay. 

Nissouri, ete., Ont., May 31, Mr. Arch. 
Thompson. 

Walton and Moncrieff, Ont., May 31, Mr. EH. 
K’. Chandler. : 

Knox Ch., Galt, Ont., June 15, Mr. W. Jef- 
frey Preston. 

Motherwell and Avonbank, Ont., June 23, 
Mr. Neil Leckie of Kirkwall, Ont. 


Resignations of 

Scotstown, Que., Dr. J. R. McLeod. 

Rathwell, Man., Mr. J. A. Carefoot. 

St. Paul’s, London, Ont., Mr. W. 8. Wright. 

Esterhazy, Sask., Mr. D. MacViear. 

Raymore, Alta., Mr. D. T. Lancaster. 

Morinville and Cardiff, ete., to Mr. T. F. 
MacGregor. 


St. Andrew’s, Lacombe, Alta., Mr. A. T. Barr. ~ 


Marsboro, Que., Mr. M. Campbell. 3 

Bristol, Que., Mr. F. W. K. Harris. 

Acton, Ont., Mr. W. L. Findlay. 

North Bruce and St. Andrew’s, Ont., Dr. 
John MacDougall. 

Gainsboro, Sask., Mr. Chas. C. Whiting. 

St. George and Bocahbec, N.B., Mr. J. C. 
Mortimer. 


Deaths in the Ministry. 


Rev. J. J. Wright, B.A., of St. Andrew’s Ch., 


Levis, in Jeffrey Hale Hospital, Quebec, on 
25th of May. 

Rev. T. F. Fullerton, D.D. of Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., on 28rd of May, in his 60th year. 
Rev. Roy F. Adams, of Cedar Cottage, South 

Vancouver, B.C., on May 2nd. 


Rev. W.-P. Grant,-M.A., of First Charen 
Truro, N°8:. ati. Sunny Brae, “Nisa 
May 2nd. 


‘The Presbyterian” of Philadelphia, the 


oldest Presbyterian weekly on the North Am- 
erican Continent, has completed its ninety 


years under the same name, and in the same | 


city. It is an excellent paper, very ably con- 
ducted, and, best of all, giving no uncertain 
sound on the great truths of the Christian 
Faith. 
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Our Foreign Mission Letters 


_ NOTES FROM BRITISH GUIANA. 


By Rev. R. Gisson FIsHer, 
Our Missionary. 
A good many of the new communicants 


this year are the result of our Sunday School 
work in the past; young people in their teens, 


-who speak and read English quite as much as 


they do Hindi; and who are largely free from 
the strong fetters of Hinduism, that bound, 
and still do bind their parents. 


These are bringing into.the Church a new 
element, which must surely grow, and which 
bids fair to have far- reaching results in many 
directions. 


To meet their needs it is essential that in- 
creased attention be given to catechist- train- 
ing; as they have all been educated in primary 
schools, and are steadily assimilating western 
ideas. It is much to be desired that rein- 
forcements to our staff may enable us to meet 
this growing need. 

* * * 


One of our chief victories of the past year 
was at Aurora, hitherto one of our barren 
fields. 

Here one of our leading opponents, a suc- 
cesful Hindu rice farmer, and a leading man 


in the community, has been converted by the 


study of the Bible, and on his making known 
his intention to become a Christian a ereat 
“Panchayat” of Hindu priests and leaders 
gathered together at his house to endeavour 
to dissuade him, amongst them the eldest son 


of a native minister of the Church of Scot- 


land, who has himself renounced Christianity, 
and become a Hindu Maharaj. 

Before them all he witnessed a good con- 
fession, holding up the Bible, and boldly de- 
elaring it toybe the only true Word of God. 

When they threatened him with boycott 
he only smiled, and said Christ would stay with 
him; and when they asked what he had got 


for becoming a Christian, with deep emotion’ 
-he declared, ‘‘Mera dil me shanti hai’ 


yA ral 
my heart is peace.”’ 

‘He was publicly baptized at his own re- 
quest under the name of Masih Das, Servant 
of Christ; and like Matthew of old, he gave a 
feast to all his neighbours and friends, in 
honour of the great event. 


His wife and sister were baptized with him 
—the first fruits of many years’ work in a 


- peculiarly difficult corner of the vineyard. 


* * * 


Another pleasing case was at Huis T’ 
Dieren, where a young man, the son of Hindu 
parents—who was one of the most hopeful of 
our Sunday School children ten years ago, but 
subsequently adopted the tenets of the Arya 
Samaj (Reformed Hinduism) and was very 


bitter against Christianity for a time—was 
ereatly affected by Mr. Irvine’s speech at 
the Forward Movement Campaign in May. 


Fox six months he struggled with his con- 
victions, and then decided to follow Christ; and 
on the day appointed for his baptism, his 
father, who has been on our Candidates’ Roll 
for many years, but never could make ud 
his mind to take a decided stand for Christ, 
although he was a regular attendant at 
church, volunteered to join his son in econ- 
fessing Christ, and they were both baptized, 
together with the son’s wife. 


A most encouraging ease is that of a Hindu’ 
pundit’s daughter at L’Union. Her father 
has been one of our most bitter opponents for 
many years; and eight years ago built a 
Hindu church, within a stone’s throw of our 
new ‘‘Kushalstan.”’ 


The girl was his only child, and he sent her 
to the Day School, and in spite of his ban 
she frequently attended also our Sunday 
School. There she learnt to honor and love 
the Saviour, and to doubt the religion of her 
parents, and for some time, her mother being 
dead, she attended the services at Kushalstan. 


At length she asked for baptism and her 
father reluctantly gave his consent, in spite 
of the protests of his Hindu followers. A 
number of them witnessed her baptism, and 
then left the church in a body, and went to 
denounce their pundit; who they said had 
forfeited their confidence by telling them that 
Christianity was false, and then letting his 
own daughter adopt it. 


There are more improbable things than 
that the daughter should yet influence her 
father to renounce the false religion in which 
if we are to judge from this action of his, he 
has so little real faith; and so once again ‘‘a 
little child shall lead them.” 


We would like to express our grateful thanks 
to numerous friends and Mission Bands in 
Canada, who have been constant in their 
remembrance of us and our needs. 


We can assure them that their gifts of 
Sunday School literature and clothing for the 
poor have all been very gratefully received, 
and that we never yet have had enough. 


May I humbly commend to all such Bands, 
David Livingstone’s resolve, which I am try- 
ing to make my own this year: 


“T will place no value upon anything I have 
or may possess except in relation to the King- 
dom of Christ. If anything will advance the 
interests of that Kingdom, it shall be given 
away, or kept, only as by the giving away, or 
keeping of it, I shall most promote the glory 
of Him, to Whom I owe all my hopes in time 
and eternity.’ 
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ANOTHER LITTLE GRAVE IN INDIA. 


The letter following from Mr. Cook, our mis- 
sionary at Barwani, Central India, brings the 
sad news of the passing of their little son of 


six years old, of what seemed like diphtheria. 


Although for two weeks he had _ been 
troubled with a sore and inflamed throat, 
nothing serious was anticipated until a few 
hours before the end came. 


They were far away from any of the mission- 
ary doctors, and when danger was apparent, 
it was too late to get one such a distance. 


He fell asleep at eleven o’clock one evening, 
and in that hot country had to be buried at 
ten o’clock the next morning. 


Even at that sad time no missionary friends 
could be present, and Mr. Cook had to con- 
duct the funeral service and take all charge of 
the burial. e 


The young life was full of promise and the 
parents had looked forward to their laddie 
taking his place in the work of the Church, 
but it was not so to be. 


Hearts will be sore and lonely, all the more 
that they are strangers in a strange land. 
But though they sorrow, they will never have 
any more anxiety—‘‘Safely, safely, gathered 
Wenge 

Hearts at home will go out with sympathy, 
and the Good Father, there, as everywhere— 
‘like as a father, pitieth.”’ 

It is well to remember what our mission- 
aries do and bear to carry the Gospel to the 
heathen, and to remember that we are under 
the same obligation as they are, to give that 
Gospel. How small our part, giving a little 
of our earnings, compared with theirs who 
‘“‘oive themselves !”’ 


A NEW MISSION CENTRE IN INDIA. 
By. Rev: Wu. Cooxr: 
BaRWANI, CENTRAL INDIA, 
May 1, 1921. 
Dear Dr. Scorr:— 

We are now able to introduce Barwani to 
those interested in the missionary activities of 
our Chureh. 

On the southern border of our Central 
India Mission is a large tract of fertile soil 
through the middle of which flows the Nar- 
badda, one of India’s great rivers. 

The eastern half of this is worked by our 
missionaries from Mhow district. West of 
the Agra Bombay road lies our portion of 
this district, which is called Nimar. 

In this western part are portions of Dhar, 
Indore and Gawalior States and all of Bar- 
wani State. The capital of the latter is Bar- 
wani, a eity of 10,000 people, and situated 
96 miles southwest of Mhow on the south 
side of the Narbadda. 

For facility in transportation, we have 175 
miles of very fine tarred road, and by means 
of these roads one has ready access to thirteen 
good large towns and cities and many more 
small villages. 
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For many years our mission has sought 
permission to build a bungalow in one of 
these larger places. After much waiting, the 
door has at last been opened and land in 
Barwani, with permission to build, has been 
obtained. What a joy that of dige ing the 
foundations and putting up the walls ! 


This last year was by far the most strenu- 
ous that I have yet had in mission work; 
arranging for materials, ever trying to get 
things on time and always failing, for not a 
single contractor, large or petty, pretends to 
get things ready till after the appointed day. 


Then knowing just how much every man or 
woman is expected to do in a day, and being 
able to tell whether they have done it, is no 
easy job for the uninitiated. 


Add to this the supervision of the quality 
of the work, and all in its most aggravated 
form in the month of May. It was so hot 
that workmen could not remain on the walls. 
They drank water by the bueketfull. They 
became ill and had to quit. 


At the same time villagers were dying daily 
from the heat. Hach day 
to 118 in the shade. 


Personally I was given strength to endure all 
this heat, and work, and worry. I looked 
forward with expectancy to the day when the 
family would be back and when a little boy 
and girl would play in these verandahs, while 
I was out at work. 


For over two months my joy was realized to 
the full, but on January 14, after three weeks 
of throat trouble, suddenly all went wrong, 
and in one day our little lad, Bremner, six 
years old, was snatched away like a flower 
that is plucked before its time. 


In these depths of sorrow we were far from 
home and far from our missionary friends, 
but there were four Christian families to 
assist us, and the sympathy expressed by 
Parsi, Hindu, and even Mohammedan friends, 
I shall never forget. So ‘‘His ways are not 
our ways, neither His thoughts our thoughts.” 


About two weeks before the close of the eold 
season I managed to close all construetion 
work and take a hurried tour of the field, and 
I was much encouraged to learn that the 


situation is improving in some places, and the ~ 


prospects are very bright for having congre- 
gations grow up in certain districts. 


But we lack the assistance of mission ladies 
to work among women. The magic lantern 
addresses reach all families in a caste, but 
personal work among the women is very 
necessary. 

A medical and an evangelistic woman here 
would put the work on an efficient basis. In 
all. these 3,600 square miles, (sixty miles 
square) of territory, there is not a single 
medical woman of any class or kind, and not 
a woman striving to uplift woman. The 
medieal, 
appalling. 
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MISSIONARY FAMINE RELIEF. 
By Rev. A. W. LocHeap. 


Weinwel, Honan, April 2, 1921. 
Last month I wrote from a sick bed. Since 


that I have been feeling more fit than for the 
previous six months. 


I am out. on the road both morning and 
afternoon trying to see that the work goes on 
satisfactorily. It will be a great blessing to 


the community to have a good road from the - 


centre of the city to the railway station, and 
in the meantime many hundreds of hungry 
men are being fed every day. 


We have now more than six hundred men at 
work, and there are about the same number 
employed in the quarries and in hauling the 
stuff. If the roads are not well made it will 
not be to our credit for these are the first 
modern roads that have been attempted in 
these parts. 


The police bureau is working along with the 
road committee smoothly, and are seeing to 
the removal of doorsteps and platforms that 
encroach on the highway. 


We have a good quantity of grain on hand 
now, so that we are giving out grain and flour 
in all our schools and all our famine work. 


Mrs. Mitchell has eighty girls in a boarding 
school, Mrs. Struthers and Mrs. Lochead and 
Miss MacLennan have nearly 3800 women 
carding and weaving, and many scores weav- 
ing at home. 


Mrs. Grant has 150 women studying in the 
morning in the church, and Miss Warren the 
same number of girls in the afternoon. The 
local congregation has 200 boys studying in a 
temple near here, and Drs. Auld and Struthers 
have more than 400 new mothers and babies 
receiving help. 

Just now there is $1,000,000.00 in silver 
being distributed in the province, and I must 
20 off to Chi Hsien to see to the distribution 
of $20,000.00 in that county. — 


The cheap grain depot here in Weihwei is 


just now getting in eighty car loads of grain 
from Hankow. What the country would 
have been like this famine time, without the 
railways, is hard to imagine. “There are three 
great lines that come from wealthy districts 
to the famine area and tens of thousands of 
carloads of grain have come in, and hundreds 
of thousands of refugees have gone to more 
favoured districts. 


The great famine of 1877 in which millions 
perished, was probably not so severe nor wide- 
spread as this ohe. Many tens of thousands 
have no doubt perished this time, but what 
would it have been had there been no rail- 
ways ? 

It can searcely but result from the great 
assistance that the Christian Church has been 
able to give, but that the name of Christ will 
be greatly magnified in North China. 

With the money Mrs. Hillary gave me, a 
wilderness in the centre of the city here has 
been transformed into a park, and fifty of the 
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poorest have been kept in work and food, and 
have had some left over for their families. I 
hope to see both the road and this square 
nearly finishéd before I leave on furlough. 


The barley harvest will be ripe about the 
twentieth of May. There will be some pretty 
lusty gleaning this year. I think the poor 
will get most of the harvest and the land- 
owners the gleanings. 

We are having to divide our morning ser- 
vice now. To-morrow we shall have the Boys’ 
school and all the workmen first at nine o’clock, 
and the rest of the congregation at 10.30. We 
may have to divide men and women in the 
future. It will not be very long before we 
shall have to enlarge the church and get some 
more rooms for 8.8. classes. 


THE WORK OF INDIVIDUAL WOMEN. 


In Hoi Ryung, Korea 


“The women’s work in Hoi Ryung is ad- 
vancing. We have not a resident Bible 
woman, but one of the local women has done 
a great deal of work for the Lord. She is 
most energetic and desirous of helping the 
non-Christian women in her town. 

‘‘When we visited them lately she took us 
to several houses to preach. She knows in a 
ey intimate way the needs of the women 
there. 


“In another place one woman ,has brought 


‘three new women to church and several others 


are bringing their friends too. That is one of 
the joys, to see new people each Sunday. 


“Then again is the follow-up and one looks 
on our little group as precious in His sight, 
and yearns for the others out there, just 
yonder. 


“Our Bible women have done good work 
during the year. Their homes are the centres 
of all good activities, and they continue to be 
a mest important factor in the life of the 
Church. 


“Much of the loving unity and joy of our 
women has been fostered by the woman 
evangelist, as she goes from house-to-house to 
encourage and lead the women and girls. 


“One of them in a small country place has 
had some testing and trial. A short time ago 
she had gone to a new house to live, and had 
expected to have the few Christian women 
meet in her room for worship. 


‘But soon after a little girl of the house fell 
into the well and was drowned. The neighbors 
said it was because they were allowing the 
Christians to meet in their house that this 
happened. 


“The Bible woman had to do what she 
could to comfort the people and lead them 
out of their superstition and darkness to the 
light of the Gospel of Christ.”’ 

Nearness of life to the Saviour will neces- 
sarily involve greatness of love to Him. As 
nearness to the sun increases the temperature 
of the various planets, so near and intimate 
communion with Jesus raises the warmth of 
the soul’s affections toward Him.—Spurgeon. 
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A LETTER FROM CENTRAL INDIA. 


By Mrs. Grorae P. Bryce. 


INDORE, CENTRAL INDIA, 
March 3, 1921. 
My Dear Boys anp Gtris:— 


I have been thinking a great deal about you 
for several days. This morning I thought of 
you specially. 

I had just been to chureh, and was walking 
along the road with a friend, when we met a 
string of camels coming along. 

I couldn’t help thinking “How those boys 
and girls in Canada would love to see these 
camels, instead of one poor, lonely uncomfort- 
able camel in the Zoo es 

These camels had great bales of cotton on 
their backs, which they were bringing into 
Indore, I suppose, to be spun and woven at 
the cotton mills here. The cotton grows in 
the fields around Indore, as the earth here is 
the black, black kind in which cotton grows 
very well. 

There were a number of big camels this 
morning, eight or ten [ think, and there were 


three or four baby camels who were not strong’ 


enough to carry anything, but just walked 
along the road beside the mother camels. 

Most of them-were brown, but one was 
pure white and I thought that one the pret- 
tiest of all. 

* * * 

The other day we were all going along to- 
gether and we saw a man on a camel deliver a 
letter. 

When he came to a certain house he made 
the camel kneel down, then he got off and 
went into the house with his letter, then he 
climbed up on the camel’s back, for the camel 
had remained kneeling, and then the camel 
got up, stretched out his long legs and away 
he went very fast. 

Every day a big camel comes from Mhow, 
fourteen miles away, to bring the meat to be 
sold in the market at Indore, and if the camel 
doesn’t come we get no meat ! 

* * * 


Just now two Indian boys came to see us. 
There is a Four-Square Club here which does 
things like the Canadian Standard Efficiency 
Tests, which I am sure some of you boys know. 

Last night the Club had a Father and Son 
Banquet, to which Mr. Bryce was invited. 
He enjoyed the Indian food and the toasts 
and speeches of the boys very much. 

Then this morning two of the boys came 
and brought me a plate of hot fried cakes, 
something like pancakes, because they were 
sorry that I could not go to the banquet. 

Of course I did not really mind, bezause I 
knew that it was just for the boys and their 
fathers, but I thought it was nice of them to 
bring me the cakes, just the same, don’t you ? 


TWO BOYS BEGINNING BUSINESS. 


Two country lads came early to a market ~ 


town, and arranging their stands, waited for 
customers. 

One had fruits and vegetables of his own 
raising, the other clams and fish. 

The hours passed, and each little merchant 
saw his store decreasing and silver bits shining 
in his money cup. 

The last melon lay on Harry’s stall, when a 
gentleman came by and, placing his hand upon 
it, said, ‘‘What a fine large melon! What do 
you ask for it 2” 


“The melon is the last I have, sir; and. 


though it looks very fair, there is an unsound 
spot in it,” said the boy, turning it over. 

“So there i is, [ think I will not take it. But, 
is it very businesslike to point out the de- 
fects of your fruit to your customers ?”’ 

“Tt is better than being dishonest, sir.”’ 

“Vou are right, little fellow; always re- 
member that principle, and you will find favor 
with God and man. I shall remember your 
stand in the future. 

* * * 


Are those clams fresh ?”’ 
turning to Ben Wilson’s stand. 


“Ves, sir, fresh this morning. I caught 
them myself,’ was the reply; and, a pur- 
chase being made, the gentleman went away. 


“Harry, what a fool you were to show the 
gentleman that spot in the melon. Now you 
ean take it home for your pains or throw it 
away. How much wiser I was about those 
clams I caught yesterday ? Sold them for the 
same price “L did the fresh ones. He would 
never have looked at the melon until he had 
gone away.’ 

‘Ben, I would not tell a lie, or act one, for 
twice what I have earned this morning. Be- 
sides, I shall be better off in the end; for I 
have gained a customer and you have lost 
one. 


he continued, 


And 0 it proved: for next day the gentleman 


bought nearly all his fruit and vegetables of 
Harry, but never spent another porns at the 
stand of his neighbor. 

* * * 


Thus the season passed. The gentleman, 


finding that he could always get a good ar- 
ticle from Harry, constantly patronized him, 
and sometimes talked with him a few minutes 
about his future prospects. 

To become a merchant was Harry’s great 
ambition; and when the winter came on, the 
eentleman, wanting a trusty boy for his ware- 
house, de sided on giving the place to Harry. 

Steadily and surely he advanced in the con- 
fidence of his employer, until having passed 
through various posts of service, he at length 
became an honored partner in the firm.—Ez. 
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ROGER’S RHYMES. 


Our skies are very largely what we make them 
here below— 

It is ours to overcloud them, and it’s ours to 
make them glow; 

And the storm which often threatens to engulf 
us in its wrath, 

Would often be averted if we'd have the sense 
to laugh. 


For laughter is the sunlight that makes the 
darkness flee— 

In a hundred situations it’s the one and only 
key; 

So to-morrow, if you're fearful of some trouble 
in your path, 

Just remember what I’m saying, and have the 
sense to laugh.—Ex. 


THREE LITTLE MISSIONARIES. 


Three children of missionaries at home on 
furlough, the elder a four-year-old, were in- 
vited to spend an afternoon with the chil- 
dren of a neighbor. 

The neighbor noting how attractive were 
the children said to his wife, in the hearing of 
the five-year-old: 

“TI think it is a shame to take such chil- 
dren back to China. What’s the use in send- 
ing out missionaries anyhow ? It has always 
seemed to me a great waste of good material.” 
- The little listener was disturbed. She 

hardly knew what to say, but she wondered if 
she ought to stay in such a hostile atmosphere. 

Her uneasiness was noticed by the man 
who had made the remark and he asked what 
was wrong. i 

“Tt’s what you said about missionaries.”’ 

“Oh, that doesn’t need to worry your little 
head,’”’ the man replied. ‘‘I was only talking 
about missionaries, not about you.”’ 

“Ves, but we are all missionaries, you see,’ 

“Nonsense ! just because your father is a 
missionary, you need not think you are.” 

‘‘But we are, every one of us.” 

“Why, how ean a child like you be a mis- 
sionary ?”’ 

“We are missionaries. like father and 
mother. They tell people that Jesus loves 
them, and we tell people that Jesus loves 
them.”’ ; 

The man was silenced, and the child turned 
away as if she had forgotten the incident. 
She did not forget. When her mother asked 
her if she had enjoyed the visit she said: 

“Ves, but there was something so sorry, and 
I thought p’raps we ought fo come home.” 

The cause of the ‘‘sorry’’ was not known, 
however, until the neighbor’s wife told the 
mother of the incident. 

“We had a good lecture on foreign missions 
at our house the other day, and your little 
girl was the lecturer,” she said. 

“T hope she was not pert,” said the mother. 

“Not at all. She only said what ought to 
have been said, and I believe my husband 
was set to thinking. Your daughter is a real 
little missionary.” . 

Then she told of the conversation.— Hx. 
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TWO CURIOUS CHURCHES 


In the U.S.A. are two churches which use 
their towers as probably no other churches do. 
One of them is on Coney Island, near New 
York. Its tower is an open framework, with 
“Jesus Saves” wrought into it in letters so 
large that can be seen three miles at sea. 
_ Itis lighted at night by electricity and sends. 
its beautiful message far out over the waves. 
_ Another curious church is in South Caro- 
lina, where the tower is used as a light-house. 

The U.S.A. Lighthouse Department got 
permission from the chureh to put a light in 
the tower, where for twenty-seven years, it has 
sent out its light which ean be seen for seven- 
teen miles at sea. 

There are perhaps no other churches in the 
world that use their towers in this way, but 
all churches can shed their light to show life’s 
voyagers the right way, and tell them that 

Jesus Saves.”’ 

And young people have no small part in this 
good work of “letting your light shine.”’ +43 «4 

Take a pencil or pen, and write down as 
many ways as you can in which®the young 
people of a church can give light near and far 
and tell the world that Jesus saves. 

Are you helping your church to send out a 
brighter light ? 


TWO KINDS OF READING. 


_ A young boy found that he could read with 
interest. nothing but sensational stories. The 
best books were placed in his hands, but they 
were not interesting. ; 

One afternoon, as he was reading a foolish 
story, he heard someone say, “That boy is a 
great reader; does he read anything that is 
worth reading ?”’ : 

“No,” was the reply. “His mind will run 
out if he keeps on reading after his present 
fashion. He used to be a sensible boy until 
he took to reading nonsense and nothing else.”’ 

The boy sat still for a time, then arose, went 
up to the man and asked him whether he 
would let him have a good book to read. 

“Will you read a good book if I let you have 
one ?” Fs 

‘SY esc sine’ 

It will be hard work for you.” 

I will do it.”’ 

‘Well, come home with me, and [| will lend 
you a good book.”’ a 

He went with him, and received the volume 
the man selected. 

“There,” said the man, ‘read that, and 
come and tell me what you have read.”’ 

The lad kept his promise. He found it hard 
work to read simple and wise sentences, but 
he persevered. The more he read the more 
he talked with his friend about what he read 
the more interested he became. 

Kre long he felt no desire to read the feeble 
and foolish books. Besides, his mind began 
to grow. He came to be spoken of as an in- 
telligent, promising young man, and his pros- 
pects are bright for a successful career. 

He owes everything to the reading of good 
books and to the gentleman who influenced 
him to read them. 
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HOW MR. HORSE JOINED THE CHURCH 
By Rev. J. Mercer Buain, D.D., 


A Missionary in China. 


Whoever heard of a man by the name of 
Horse ? If you were in China, you.would 
meet plenty of people by that name. 

Mr. Horse is a farmer and lives a mile from 
the little town where there is a church and a 
small school. He had been coming to church 
for a long time and, when the elders and the 
pastor would meet, he would come and ask 
to be allowed to join the church. 

But there was one thing in his house which 
kept him from becoming a church member. 
Mr. and Mrs. Horse had only one son and 
when he was twelve years old he diel. 

They were sad and bought a little spirit 
tablet made of wood about a foot high with 
the name of the little boy on it. They put it 
in the niche in the wall where such things 
are put in heathen homes; for they did not 
then know about Jesus. 

They used to offer bowls of good things to 
eat before the tablet as a sacrifice and thought 
that in this way they were pleasing the spirit 
of the little boy that was gone. 

Mr. Horse said that if they took it down, 
all the neighbors would laugh at them and 
say that they believed in the God of the for- 
eigners and that they would bring bad luck 
to the neighborhood. 


One day not long ago the Chinese preacher 
and elders and the missionary met to examine 
people who wanted to join the church. Old 
Mr. Horse came too. 

When it came his turn the pastor said: 
‘HWather Horse,’’ that’s a polite way to ad- 
dress old men, ‘‘do you believe in Jesus ?” 

Ose 

“Rather Horse, do you pray to God and 
worship Hiny only and not worship idols ?” 

“T pray to God and J do not worship idols.”’ 

“Mather Horse, you know that as long as 
people see that spirit tablet in your home they 
will think that you still worship other gods 
and not the God of the Jesus doctrine.” 

Mr. Horse said that he did not worship the 
tablet and was willing to take it down but 
that his old wife was unwilling. 

‘Now, Father Horse,’’ said the pastor, ‘‘we 
believe that you really do worship the true 
God and want to do what is right and we 
are willing to baptize you and make you a 
church member as soon as you remove that 
tablet.” 

Mr. Horse said that that was very, very 
difficult because he did not know how he 
could persuade his wife. ¢ 


‘ 


The examination was on Saturday. On 
Sunday morning long before time for church 
service Mr. Horse came to the church. He 
came in smiling and announced that he had 
gotten up early while his wife was asleso and 
burned the tablet. When Mrs. Horse wake 
-up and saw what had been done she cursel 
her husband and cried and was very unhappy. 

Mr. Horse told her that he was master of 


the house and that he just has to burn that 
thing because he just must be a Christian and 
a church member. 

Poor Mrs. Horse ! we cannot blame her for 
being unhappy. She was thinking of the 
little dead boy and did not know how else to 
honor him. That morning the pastor bap- 
tized Mr. Horse in the church before all the 
people. 

* * * 

What do you think? Ten days ago the 
missionary was at that church and preached, 
and there in the church sat Mr. Horse, and on 
the woman’s side of the house there was Mrs. 
Horse too! She is not a Christian yet, but 
we hope that she soon will be. 

I have told you children this true story be- 
cause I want you to pray for the people in 
China who are not Christians. 


THE JOY OF WINNING SOULS. 
By Gtrsy SMITH. 


On one oceasion I was conducting a great 
mission in Aberdeen, in the north of Seotland. 
Within the largest building in the city three 
thousand were gathered. 

One night as [ worked my way through the 
erowd I felt a hand tugging at my coat. I 
thought it the plea of one who wanted to get 
in with me, and for a few sezonds I paid no 
heed. 

But the tug became insistent. I stopped, 
and there beside me stood a little Scotch lassie, 
clad in rags, and in her uplifted hands was 
something wrapped in tissue paper, moist and 
erimy from the clutch of her hand. 

“What is it, my dear ?” I asked. 

And she said, “I want you to have my 
eandy.”’ 

“\Wihhye? laskeds 


“Oh, sir,’? she eried, ‘“‘we’ve got a new 


daddy ! He’s never been sober ’till Satur- — 
day. We’ve never known him to be sober. 


He was in your meeting on Saturday and it’s 
so wonderful now.” 

And didn’t I take her candy, and didn’t I 
take her in my arms? Men, it was worth 
living a lifetime for that minute !”’ 


THE TWO PLOUGHSHARES. 


They were made of the same iron in the 
same workshop. One of them became the 
property of a laborer, who used it constantly. 

The other was put aside in a corner, where 
it remained, forgotten eight or nine months, 
until it was covered with dust and rust. At 
last, somebody fetched it out of the dark 
corner into the hight of day. Then the rusty 
ploughshare saw its brother and was aston- 
ished at the brother’s appearance. For the 


share which had been used shone like a mirror 


and was even brighter than when it was new. 

“Ts it possible ?’’ inquired the rusty one, 
“that we two were once exactly alike ? How 
is it that you, in your hard life, have become 


so beautiful, whilst I have grown ugly in- 


spite of my long rest ?”’ 
“Tt is that ‘long rest,’ ’’ replied the shining 
ploughshare, ‘‘which has done the mischief.” 


Dich 


- 
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A DRUNKEN ATHEIST SAVED. 


Some years ago there rode into a wild little 
township of Western Australia, a young min- 
ister. 

it was the first attempt to represent the 
Christian Church in that neglected and sparse- 
ly populated district. The drinking saloon 
and gambling hell had been in long possession. 

He soon gathered together a band of the 
better sort of men. They began to build a 
wooden church and a healthy Christian work 
was begun. 

a 

The cause, however, had one especial foe, a 
man of notorious reputation, a hard drinker, 
an inveterate gambler, who declared pub- 
licly his opposition to the ‘‘preaching shop,” 
and his contempt for all sacred things. “‘If 
the sky pilot comes to my shanty, Vl kick 
him out.” : 

One day this man noticed a spot upon his 
face that disquieted him. He turned into the 
one surgery that the little town held, to con- 
sult the doctor. 

Later he came running out mad with rage 
and fear. Hurrying to the saloon he began 
to drink. Presently he was telling everyone 
with oaths and curses that he’d got cancer of 
the face and had been given only a few weeks 
to live. 

Armed with whisky bottles and raving 
drunk he reeled home to his shanty to ‘‘drink 
- himself to death.”’ 

That day the sky pilot had taken a wide 
circuit. of the district on horse-baeck, preach- 
ing at various outlying homesteads. 

In the dusk of evening he was riding slowly 
home, and his course led him past the little 
shack where the drunken atheist lived. 

He could not but think of the man, though, 
as yet he knew nothing of his plight. 

* * * 


Suddenly, like a flash of lightning, memory 
ht up his mind with a scene from the past. 
He was seated in a large church in Melbourne, 
in a huge congregation. 

There was a movement in the choir and a 
man stood up to sing. In a magnificent bari- 
tone voice he sang that greatest of songs, 
Gounod’s ‘‘There is a green hill far away.” 

As with his mind’s eye the minister looked 
upon the singer’s face, he was startled to find 
himself looking at the very man who there in 
that town was his implacable enemy. The 
singer and the atheist were the same man. 

The shock of the discovery caused him to 
jerk his horse’s head violently round. He 
rode up to the shanty door and rapped 
sharply upon it with his riding crop. It was 
the face of a madman that looked out from 
the partly opened door. 

The eyes of the drunkard blazed with anger 
but before the oath was uttered, or any at- 
tempt at violence made, the young minister 
said quickly, ‘“‘I don’t want to upset you, 
mate, but I wanted to tell you that I once 
heard a man sing, in a church in Melbourne :— 


‘There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall, 
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Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all. 


“You were that man, mate !’’ 

The drunken fury died out of the man’s 
face. ‘“‘Comein,”’ he said hoarsely; ‘‘Yes! I was 
the man—God help me—I can’t sing it now.” 

And there in that rough little shack the 
sky pilot had the supreme joy of leading that 
wretched soul, who had fallen so far from 
virtue and decency, back to Him who is at 
last the only refuge of the sinful soul. 

Some weeks later the poor fellow died. 
But those weeks were far happier for him 
than many of the preceding years. When his 
body was laid to rest in the little God’s Acre 
outside the town, nearly everybody was pres- 
ent, and after the minister had told the story 
of how God had inspired his memory they all 
joined in singing: 

There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall, 

Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all. 


There was no other good enough 
To pay the price of sin; 

He only could unlock the gate 
Of heaven, and let us in. 

O, dearly, dearly has He loved, 
And we must love Him too, 

And_ trust in his redeeming blood, 
And try his works to do. 

—HKey A. D. Belden in “‘S.S. World.” 


WHOM TO THANK. 


At the feet of a medical missionary a grate- 
ful father and mother knelt to worship her as 
a god, for she had restored their child to health. 

‘We are not gods. Worship the true God,”’ 
said the missionary. 

“You must be a god,’’ they said; ‘‘no one 
but a god could have saved our beloved child 
from death.”’ 

‘Suppose,’ said the missionary, ‘“‘that I 
wished to bestow a valuable gift upon you 
and sent it by the hand of one of my coolies, 
whom would you thank, the coolie or myself?”’ 

‘We should thank you, of course; the coolie 
is your servant.”’ 

‘“And so I am God’s coole, by whose hand 
God has been pleased to send you this gift of 
healing; and it is to Him you must bow and 
give thanks.’’—Sel. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT YEARS. 


By Dr. THEODORE CUYLER 


The most important years of life are under 
fifteen years of age. The great majority of 
those who pass twenty irreligious are never 
converted at all. : 

A neighboring pastor tells me that out of 
two hundred and thirty-five converts in his 
church, one hundred and thirty-eight were 
under twenty years and only four had passed 
their fiftieth year. 

During my ministry I have received a thou- 
sand persons into the church on confession of 
their faith, and not one dozen of these were 
beyond their fiftieth year. 


Life and Work 


THE SOUL OF RELIGION. 


Personal experience is the soul of religion, 
and the realization of God is the soul of 
personal experience. 

Whatever propaganda may accomplish in 
the increase of the religious constituency 
and the extension of its organization, it 
does worse than fail if it does not help to 
create the realization of God in the soul 
of individuals. 

The religious value of a community must 
be reckoned, not by the membership roll or 
visiting list, but by the number ‘of those for 
whom God has become real. For only such 
have energy to contribute to the cause of 
the kingdom. The rest are absorbers. Some 
indeed are leaks. 


The one thing essential in. religion is that 
God shall become real to* the soul of men. 

The difference between a_ religion of 
acquiescence and of robust reality is the dif- 
ference between the feeling that is engen- 
dered in us by a picture on the one hand 
and by actuality on the other. 

It may be seen in the contrast between 
a picture of someone drowning, and an 
actual incident. The picture moves us, all 
the more if it portray a historical incident, 


like the sinking of the Lusitania. Real 
emotion is called forth, but, of course, no 
action. 


But in the presence of actuality we are so 
moved that we are unconscious of emotion 
as such; we are only conscious of the urge to 
action. If we ean do nothing ourselves, 
we seek help. 

Far too much. religion consists in being 
moved as pictures move us; far too little in 
a first-hand contact with reality. God 
must be real to us. He must become a fact— 
the great fact, in order that He may be the 
prime factor in our lives. 


A lady in a company which was discussing 
the value of religious services, averred in 
a confident and slightly aggressive tone 
that certain great music did her far more 
eood than the finest sermon she ever heard 
preached. 


On enquiry as to what she meant by the 
“sood’’ which she found in the music rather 
than in the preaching, it appeared that she 
had certain fine ene reproduced in her. 
And this is, of course, what musie does. 


But services are ht held to make people 
feel good, but to rouse the soul to independent 
action.. [am far from saying that they ought 
not to stir emotion. That is inevitable and 
necessary, bnt aS a condition and not as an 
end. But if they do no more than that 
prey would have the value only of a spiritual 
drug. 


The widespread notion that religion con- 
sists in religious feeling is one pernicious 
heresy. It is keeping out of pledged church 
fellowship many of the very type of men and 
women the Chureh most needs.—A bridged. 


SPIRITUAL INDIFFERENCE. 
By Rev. Joun Y. Ewart, D.D. 


The great curse of good society, both in 
and out of the church to-day, is spiritual 
indifference. 


A eanvass of a street in New York City, 
only five blocks long, revealed enough ex- 
elders, ex-deacons, ex-Sabbath school workers 
and ex-active church workers to fill a church 
seating 1,300 people. The task of winning 
the heathen is nothing compared with the 


task of re-winning back-slidden church 
members. 
One cause of this lamentable indiffer- 


ence is loose thinking and imperfect education. 
Men do not stop to think. Yielding to a 
very old temptation, which originally was 
put by Satan to Adam and Eve, they say: 
“Ts the Bible true after all ?”’ And multitudes 
do not take sufficient pains to think and 
study for themselves to find out whether it is 
true or not. 


Many children grow up indifferent to 
religion because of the lack of the proper 
influence in their homes. Father and mother 
are morally upright people, but seldom go to 
ehurch. 


They also indulge in those questionable 
recreations which discredit them with their 
children, and the children become convinced, 
after a while, of the insincerity and hollow- 
ness of their parents’ religious professions. 


Dr. Robert Speer furnishes an illustration 
in point: 

“In one of our greatest colleges the other 
day a man came around to tell me that he 
did not see how he eould find his way; his 
father and his mother, both well-to-do people 
in society, were not living together; neither 
one of them had the least religious influence 
on his life; and many men there are who never 
got any real spiritual impulse in their own 
homes, never were taught there to speak of 
God or to God, or drilled as little children 
into the sense of a consciousness of what 
makes them men, and what constitute the 
best, deepest and holiest things in their 
lives.” 


And then there is a class of people who, | 


in spite of the united testimony of the 
brainiest men and women on earth, reject 


all their testimony to the truth of God’s 


Word and the need of salvation by grace 


divine.—Ex. 
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SAINTS AND SINNERS. 


Mildred Paine closed the front door after 
her friend, Elsie Jarvis, and, coming slowly 
into the living-room, flung herself into the 
Morris chair. Cousin Sarah, busily sewing 
by the window, looked up with a smile. 

“Elsie didn’t stay very long to-day,”’ 
commented. 

“No,” answered Mildred, ‘‘she just called 
to see if I could go to prayer meeting this 
evening.”’ 

‘““And-you feel you can as 

“Of course I can’t, Cousin Sarah. There’ll 
be the supper dishes to wash, and the bread to 


she 


_ set, and the twins to put to bed, and the mend- 


ing to do. Thanks to you, those rompers will 
be off my mind. I thought I should have 
them also to finish. It was good of you to 
run in this afternoon and work on them.”’ 

“T love to make the dear little clothes,” 
said Cousin Sarah. 

“You wouldn’t if you had to do them all 
the time,” said Mildred. 

“My dear,’’ and Miss Paine glanced up 
in surprise, “I supposed you were the most 
thoroughly contented little housekeeper and 


mother-sister in the country.” 


“T’ve always been glad, of course,’ she 
replied, ‘“‘that I was capable of taking charge 
of the house after darling mother left us, and 
I love making dad and the twinnies comfort- 
able, but lately I’ve been worried about other 
things.”’ 

‘What things, girlie ?”’ 

“Spiritual things, Cousin Sarah. I feel I’m 
not doing my duty as a church member and 
a Christian.”’ 

“But you go to church and Sunday School 
regularly. And I’m sure you do not forget 
to pray and read your Bible. Your mother’s 
daughter could never be neglectful of those 
things.”’ 

“But,” and Mildred’s voice trembled, ‘‘look 
She teaches a Sunday School class, 


circle, and never, Never misses & prayer meet- 
ing. People say she’s a little saint, and I 
guess she is. Anyway, she always makes me 
feel like a little heathen.” 

Cousin Sarah put down the pink rompers, 
and sat quiet for several minutes. 

“This morning,’ she said at last, “I ran 
in to see Mrs. Jarvis. Elsie was playing on 
the piano, and when her mother asked her to 
look after a cake which was baking in the 
oven, so that we might chat undisturbed, I 
noticed she went to the kitchen very reluc- 
tantly, even a bit impatiently.”’ 

“IT suppose she was practicing hymns to 

play at the prayer meeting to-night,’ Mil- 
dred excused. ‘‘She gets all wrapped up in 
sacred music, and hates to be dragged back 
to earth.” 
‘ “T came in here,’’ Cousin Sarah continued, 
“and found a certain young lady cheerily 
singing hymns over a cake she was stirring 
together.”’ 

Mildred looked up with her own bright 
smile. 

“The twins’ birthday cake. 
cut it at supper,time.’ 


They are to 


= 
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But her cousin hurried on. 

“T was in Stone & Bartlett’s the other day, 
when Elsie came in. She asked to see lace 
collars, but, after the salesgirl had taken down 
and displayed the whole stock said she was 
only ‘looking,’ and walked off without so 
much as a ‘thank you.’ ”’ 

“That’s just like Elsie,’ Mildred owned. 
“She loves to look at the pretty new things 
and plan her costumes out ahead, and she 
doesn’t stop to think that she is taking other 
people’s valuable time.”’ 

‘‘A young relative of mine came up to the 
same counter a moment later,’’ Miss Paine 
remarked quietly, ‘“‘and I watched to see if 
she would behave in the same way. She 
didn’t. She spoke courteously to the clerk, 
asked for a certain style of collar, bought it, 
and with a smile and nod passed on. ‘That 
girl’s so pleasant,’ the salesgirl told a com- 
panion, ‘I just love to have her come in here.’ 
‘Yes,’ the other revlied, ‘I know her. I go to 
her church. I tell you, she’s a real Chris- 
a ; 

‘Why, Cousin Sarah,’’ Mildred cried, ‘‘That 
wasn’t anything. It was just—yjust good 
manners—trying to be kind.” 

“T read the other day,’ replied Cousin 
Sarah, “that a saint is not a person who does 
many religious things, but a person who does 
many things religiously. There is nothing 
which may not be done to the glory of God.”’ 

“That's a splendid thought, Cousin Sarah. 
I’m going to make it mine.”’ 

‘‘And you won’t fret any more ?”’ 

“T ean’t fret,’’ she answered softly, ‘‘when 
I know that in doing even the humblest tasks 
I am serving the King.”’’—The Word and Way. 


HOW FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
BEGAN. 


When this famous nurse was a little girl 
she found a Scotch shepherd dog that had 
been badly hurt. 


‘‘Poor Cap, poor Cap,”’ said little Florence, 
soothingly, as she knelt down by him. She 
asked a man who came along to look at the 


collie’s leg and see if it was badly broken. 
‘‘No,’”’ said he, after he had examined the 


leg, ‘‘no bones are broken. I think your little 
charge will live and will get all over his hurt. 
But it’s a bad bruise, and fomentations should 


“be kept on to take out the inflammation.”’ 


“What is it—that long word ?”’ she asked. 


‘“Fomentation ?’’ Why, it means to dip 
cloths in very hot water, and keep them on the 
hurt place. -They will take out the pain and 
swelling.” 


“T’ll do that,’ and all day long, while other 
children were playing, the little girl took care 
of the wounded dog. He soon got all over his 
hurt, but the lttle girl kept finding other 
animals and people, too, that needed her care. 


All her life long she was busy taking care of 
those in pain or trouble, for when little Flor- 
ence grew up she became a famous nurse. — 
The Way. 
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WAS THE TITHE REPEALED ? 
IF SO, WHY? 


Why was any Mosaic Law repealed ? It 
was because God would make way for some- 
thing larger and not smaller than the old law. 
The Passover was abolished to give place to 
the larger sacrament, of the Lord’s Supper; 
circumcision yielded its place to baptism; 
animal sacrifices were abolished because the 
infinite sacrifice of the Son of God had been 
made; the splendid worship of the Temple 
was dispensed with that God might fill the 
world with the revelation of His presence and 
His grace. 

So if the tithe law has been abolished, it was 
doubtless, abolished that men might do better 
and not worse than they had done ns the 
old dispensation. 


It is not to the credit of Christians to have 
it said of them that, when they believed the 
tithe law was abolished and they were left free 
to give voluntarily an amount that would ex- 
press their gratitude and worship, they gave 
less than the Jews. gave under the old dispen- 
sation. 


If it was worth one-tenth to the Jews to 
worship God amidst all the obscurity of types, 
and shadows, and prophecies, how much more 
should it be worth to Christians who know the 
regenerating and sanctifying love of Jesus 
Christ, the comforting influences of the Holy 
Spirit, and rejoice in the life and immortality 
brought to hight in the Gospel ? 


It is not to the eredit of Christians that Mor- 
mons should pay tithes for the maintenance 
of their foul religion, and adherents of other 
religions pay tithes to support their degraded 
worship, and that Christians, when permitted 
to give a voluntary expression of their appre- 
ciation of the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God, should not do so—or more. 


TWO TITHING OBJECTIONS 
ANSWERED. 


(1) It is Difficult to Know Accurately what 
One’s Income.is. 


I reply that if it compels a man to find out 
what his income is that of itself would ecom- 
mend it. 


As stewards of God, have we a right not to 
know what our income is? We are beginning 
to recognize very generally that we are stew- 
ards of God in all that we possess. We own 
nothing in our own right as toward God. As 
toward our fellowmen, we have our property 
rights, but not toward God. 

The Bible tells us that ‘It is required in 
stewards that a man be found faithful.” Have 
we any right as stewards of God to pass on 
from year-to-year without knowing how much 
of God’s substance has been committed to our 
trust ? What would you think, if you had a 
business and employed a man to conduct the 
business for you and, on the day of settlement, 
he had said, ‘‘I have no idea how much this 
business has made this year ?”’ 
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It,is our duty to keep accounts, not only be- 
cause we are stewards but also for many other 
reasons, and if there were no other advantage 
in tithing, it would have the advantage of 
compelling us to keep accounts. 


But is it impossible for us to ascertain what 
our income is? I have known people of a 
ereat variety of occupations to practice tith- 
ing: lawyers, physicians, ministers, public of- 
ficials, merchants, bankers, farmers, teachers, 
clerks in stores, seamstresses, almost every 
sort of calling in life. 


The occupation of farming presents greatest 
difficulties in rezkoning one’s income with 
accuracy. But suecessful farmers have told 
me that the questionnaries sent out by the 
Government for reckoning the income tax 
will enable even the farmer to arrive at a 
correct estimate of hisincome. It is, at least, 
sufficiently accurate to satisfy an exacting 
Government, and, no doubt, sufficiently accu- 
rate for tithing for religious uses. 


But the unanswerable argument to the ob- 
jection that it is impossible to estimate the 
tithe accurately has been given somewhat 
humorously in this way: If the case were re- 
versed and God were to tell you that, if you 
would give a reasonably accurate statement 
of your income, He would add one-tenth to 
it, instead of taking one-tenth from it, you 
would have little difficulty in forming a satis- 
factory estimate of your income. 


(2) It is Unjust to the Poor. 


Because it requires the poor man to give 
the same proportion of his income that the 
rich man is required to give. 


In reply, I submit that it is no more unjust 
to-day than it was under the Old Testament 
Dispensation. 

There were poor people before the coming 
of Christ. The laws of Moses provided for 
them and they are mentioned in the Psalms 
and the prophets. 


Our Saviour spoke of the widow whose 
whole living was two mites, and of men whose 
earnings were only a penny a day, and He 
said, ‘‘The poor ye have always with you.” 


So that there were poor people under the 
Mosaic Dispensation, and yet they were re- 
quired to give one-tenth. 

If the tithe is unjust now, it was unjust at 
any time and, if this objection proves any- 
thing, it proves that God ought never to have 
instituted a tithe law. 

But the suspicion of the injustice is removed 
when we reflect that the tithe is only the 
minimum and that the equity might be main- 


~ 


tained by unlimited freewill offerings by the 


rich. 


But you need not be uneasy about the poor 
or so solicitous to protect them. They are not 
complaining of the tithe. I have known many 
a poor person to pay tithes and I have never 
known one of them to complain of hardness or 
injustice in it.—Rev. A. 
‘The Presbyterian of the South.” 


M. Fraser, D.D., am 
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CHARM OF FOREIGN MISSION WORK. 


ABRIDGED FROM U.F. REcORD. 


I am a young minister. I had heard a lot 
of facts about the foreign mission field, but I 
didn’t know the charm of working there. I 
know it now, and perhaps my experience may 
be worth passing on. 


Our young ministers know that the foreign 
field is waiting for them and wanting them. 
But they don’t know that the mission field 
offers them by far the most attractive scope 
for their activities. 


I spent a year in the African field in charge 
of work that had normally been performed by 
seven men, and that year was the happiest of 
my four years’ ministry. I feel as if I grew 
more in that year than in ten at home. 


Somehow there was in the work a challenge 
to my manhood more compelling than ever 
I had felt at home. After elbowing my way 
in a little narrow corner here, I felt myself 
set in a large place—everything was roomy, 
room to work, room to breathe, room to grow. 

Everything was expansive; such powers as 
I have were set free to run in unlimited scope, 
and there was never fear of treading on an- 
other man’s toes or trespassing on his domain. 
Life was altogether spacious. Yes, I think 
the charm lies there, just in the size of the life. 


Mission life is big, and uses all the inches in 
aman. Every faculty gets its chance; you 
ean be a builder, a printer, a mechanic, an 
educationalist, a philologist, an organizer on 
a big scale, and even something of a doctor 
as well as a Christian minister. 


At home we are specialists of a kind. For- 
eign mission work normally makes all the 
parts of a man the size Nature intended them 
to be. It’s a delightful thing thus to feel alive 
from the crown of your head to your toes. 


I don’t mean to minimize the work at home; 
to me it’s the noblest life Scotland has to 
offer—but I feel as if the half of me were 

_ asleep here. I felt I was all awake in Africa. 


Mission life is healthy, on the whole, just 
as healthy as life in Seotland. My friends 
shook their heads as they reminded me that 
the place I was going to bore the reputation 
of being ‘The White Man’s Grave,” and 
looked at me so mournfully that I wondered 
if they saw on my forehead the marks of the 
erave. 


But I’m still very much alive, and during 
my stay in Africa I enjoyed excellent health. 
The sunshine, making mental depression al- 
most impossible, produced the necessary 
mens sana, the excellent open-air conditions 
of life helped to give the corpus sanum, and 
quinine kept the enemy, the malarial mos- 
quito, under strict discipline. 

What surprised me most was that the heat, 
instead of sapping my energy, as I had ex- 
pected, seemed to produce energy. Despite 

- all the nasty things that have been said about 
that climate it certainly left me more vim 


than Seotland, with its cloudy skies, has ever 


done. 


Plenty of interesting work, and plenty of 
vital energy for the work had no little share 
in the charm of the life. 


Hardships ? The missionary’s life is full of 
hardships. Perhaps, but I never met them; 
I don’t know what they are. I never had one 
unpleasant experience in Africa that I could 
not cap with a worse experience at home. 


I have wondered what these hardships can 
be. Not starvation; for I had always plenty 
to eat. Not sickness; for I was as well in 
“The White Man’s Grave’’ as ever I’ve been 
at home. 


Probably my worst experience was when I 
had to do a few hours’ teaching with a tem- 
perature of 103°, because I thought it had to 
be done, and there was no one else to do it. 
Rest and a stiff dose of quinine sorted things 
out, and set life smiling again. 

The missionary’s weary ‘“‘trekking”’ isn’t a 
hardship. Trekking !—the thought of it used 
to make me quiver with pleasure. Trekking 
in the African bush is the most glorious thing 
I’ve ever tried, and I’ve tried the trails of 
Canada’s prairies with a bronco pony. 

Let me trek in the tropical forest from 
village to village among the hospitals, ecour- 
teous, simple children of the forest, and I ask 
nothing more from you. 


Of course it isn’t all honey. I came home 
onee from one of my out-stations, and did 
8 miles of atrocious bush trail with a flat 
front tire on my motor-eyele. It doesn’t 
sound badly put that way, but low gear and 
paddling all the way with my feet were neces- 
sary to counteract the serpentine windings of 
that front wheel. 

That, and numerous incidents by the way, 
accomplished in me the very extremity of 
exhaustion, but a glorious hour of perfect 
idleness at the end of it induced—I exaggerate 
slightly—a delirium of happiness that paid 
for the hardship, tf it were such, with generous 
interest. 


And it only happened once in about 3,000 
miles of trekking in a year. Livingstone had 
hardships, but he lived long ago. Time has 
passed since then, and African mission work 
is smoother now. 


Just a word about the gratitude of the 
people. That’s a charming feature. You 
cannot get stale, because the people are re- 
sponsive and grateful for the least thing you 
do for them. 


I went into a bush school and pointed out 
to the teacher that he would reduce his labour . 
by a half if he taught his pupils that 8 times 
4 are 32 at the same time as he taught that 
4 times 8 are 32—and so on through the 
tables. 


It was heartwarming to see that old black 
face light up with pleasure and gratitude. 
He made me feel as if I had been conferring a 
knighthood on him. It’s just a simple ex- 
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ample, but it shows the spirit of the people. 
You never feel you can do too much for people 
like that, and there is a charm thrown back 
to you from the slightest service you render. 


I have not idealized. I was charmed with 
my work in Africa, and have tried to analyze 
my experience of that charm. The experience 
of others may possibly be different but that 
is mine, and [I am convinced my experience 
was normal. 


IL speak to our young men in the hope that 
imagination may be stimulated. From this 
they may learn at least to know that they 
don’t yet know the charm of mission work, 
and that it is well worth knowing. Many of us 
are de trop in our little corners in Scotland. 
The mission field needs us, wants us, erles for 
us, and has much to give us. The mission- 
aries are not grumbling, but are deeply dis- 
tressed at the danger lest the work so dear to 
their hearts should tumble about their ears. 


Apart from all other considerations, the 
Master told us that we were to go, and there’s 
no use playing at the business unless we mean 
to do as we are told. Meantime we are not 
playing the game, and a lot of us know it, 
too. I, for one, have been unhappy since I 
knew that, and won’t be happy till I’m back. 
May the unhappiness spread !—I am, ete. 

ONE wHO HAS TRIED BotH FIELDS. 


A SUNSET SOLILOQUY. 
MOHAMMEDAN AND CHRISTIAN. 


Mrs. L. P. Damer, Baurein, ARABIA. 


Last evening my husband and I went up 
on the roof to view the sunset. We have 
beautiful skies in Arabia, the delicate colors 
exquisitely blended. 


_ The city lay before us in the sunset glow 
and our eyes were attracted to a group of 
men in the nearby mosque who had come to 
pray. 
They stood in a row, facing Mecea, as al- 
ways, and the murmur of their voices reached 
_ our ears as each went through his formula. 


Then suddenly all heads bowed as the cere- 
mony went on and then all knelt down and 
thus standing, bowing, kneeling, and prostrate 
they prayed their regular prayer to Allah. 


As I watched those men, the question came 
to my mind, ‘‘Why is it that after 1400 years 
these followers of the Prophet.are still faithful 
to his teachings, they go through this form 
of prayer five times a day no matter what 
business they are engaged in or where they 
are. Their religion is not a vital one, it is 
dead, degrading and demoralizing in its effects 
and yet these millions of Moslems over half 
of the world are clinging to their wretched 
beliefs in spite of all. 

Why is it that Christianity with its vital 
power that transforms, purifies and makes 
gracious every phase of life; why is it that 
Christianity claims only one-half of the world 
to-day, almost 2,000 years after Christ ? 

Does not the fault le with the disciples to 
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whom has been intrusted the work of “‘carry- 


ing on ?” 

We say the Mohammedan is a fanatic and 
yet by reason of his fanaticism his religion is 
maintained, fostered and spread. If Chris- 
tlans displayed as much tenacity of purpose 
and worked for Christ with equal zeal would | 
not the results show up differently ? 


The difference is this: the Mohammedan 
reaps all the disadvantages of his religion with 
its stultifying effect in cramping his mind and 
narrowing his life, but his sense of obligation 
to Allah and the Prophet is so deep rooted 
that his religious zeal never flags. 


The Christian on the other hand, reaps all 
the benefits of Christianity with its progress 
in both material and intellectual worlds and 
pays little heed to the obligation thus incurred 
but goes on furthering his own selfish in- 
terests. 


Take a Moslem travelling on a boat for 


instance, when it is time for prayer no matter 


what is going on or how crowded the deck is, 
he will find room enough to spread his prayer 
mat and go through his prayer. What he 
has been taught sticks but how many Chris- 
tians forget to thank God daily for all His 
good gifts and come to Him only when in 
trouble or great need ? 


If a Mohammedan, blindly following the 
false Prophet, and inspired only by fear, lives 
strictly according to his beliefs, how much 
more ought we, followers of Christ, to whom 
“life and life more abundant” has been given, 
-how much more ought we to live up to the 
tenets of our faith and show our gratitude by 
more devoted service, more self-denial and 
whole-hearted consecration.— Mission Field. 


CHILDREN AND THE CHURCH. 


Nations are not built in a day—they do 
not rise from the ashes of a dead past. Neither 
is the church of to-day. Into the childhood of 
to-day is emptied all that our fathers were ana 
hoped to be. 

Nothing is truer than that the childhood 
of to-day is the church of to-morrow. Pastors 


or people who overlook the potential power of — 


‘the child in the midst’ simply consent to 
a policy that means disintegration and ruin. 

A people, a country, a church is no greater 
than its power to mold and direct the child 
committed to its care. We are no. greater 
than the finished sons and daughters who take 
our place when we are gone. 
benefactor who knows the value of a child. 


DRIVING OR DRAWING ? 


Does goodness ever come as a result of pun- 
ishment—of scolding and threats? Rarely. 


He is a wise | 


One might just as well try to force a baby to 


go to sleep by beating it. 


General reformation — 


is brought about by moral suasion—by kindly ~ a 
influence subduing a rebellious and stubborn 


will. This is the principle on which the Chil-- 


dren’s Aid work is founded and success will © 
come in proportion to the patience and per- ~ 


sonality that istexerted.—J..J. Kelso. 
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—BOVRIL SANDWICHES 
ARE EXCELLENT 


Many -people prefer Bovril 
Sandwiches to any other 
kind. They are prepared in 
a minute and provide a 
meal as nourishing as a 
many-course dinner. 


The bread and_ butter 
should be cut very thin, 
and spread evenly with Bov- 
ril straight from the bottle. 
You can add cucumber, let- 
tuce or cress, or sliced boiled 
eggs, if you prefer. 

You will be delighted with 
the appetising, savory fla- 
vour of Bovril Sandwiches ; 
and they can save you a 
lot of cooking in the hot 
weather. Get a bottle of 
Bovril and try them to- 
morrow. 


BOVRIL SIMPLIFIES 
SUMMER 
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COOKING 


MADE IN CANADA 


GOOD 


GO LD 
WABASSO 


Have you used- 
WABASSO SHEETINGS 


WABASSO SHEETS 
WABASSO CIRCULAR 


PILLOW COTTONS 


WABASSO SLIPS 
WABASSO PIQUES 
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CIGARS AND CIGS. 

Why beholdest thou the cigarette that is in 
thy son’s mouth, and considerest not the cigar 
thatis in thineown mouth ? Or wilt thou say 
to thy son, “Let me pull out the cigarette out 
of thy mouth,” and behold a cigar is in thine 
own mouth? Thou hypocrite ! First east 
out the cigar out of thine own mouth, and 
then shalt thou be prepared to cast out the 
cigarette out of thy son’s mouth.—The Mis- 
stonary World. 


AN IDEAL SCHOOL LUNCH. 


Too much emphasis has also been placed 
upon the fact that the child’s school lunch 
should be hot. 

There is no necessity, from a physiological 
or nutritive point of view, to. take into the 
stomach any food that is warmer than the 
stomach itself. 

The principal points are that the food should 
be nutritious and simple, and that it should be 
eaten slowly and well masticated. 

The ideal school lunch is a sandwich made 
of graham bread spread with good pure butter, 
and eaten with a cup of milk. Nothing better 
in the way of a luncheon can be supplied. 

If instead of butter a little cold roast beef, 
lamb, or mutton is substituted, the child has 
all the meat he needs during the day. 

If I were left to prescribe a school luncheon, 
it would be a whole wheat sandwich buttered, 
a cup of milk, and an apple. I would not 
bother about the temperature, except that 
the milk should not be ice cold.—Dr. H. W. 
Wiley in ‘The League for Longer Life.” 


WHITE 
SNOW 


WABASSO CAMBRICS 

WABASSO LONGCLOTHS 

WABASSO NAINSOOKS 

-WABASSO VICTORIA 
LAWNS 

WABASSO REPPS 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET 
ONCE USED ALWAYS USED 


THE WABASSO COTTON COMPANY, LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC 
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Wherever I have a tent God shall have an 
altar. 


A weak faith may take hold of a strong 
Christ. 


Life is too short to remember unpleasant 
things..- 


He who would seek to command must learn 
to obey. 


Every man’s destiny is largely of his own 
making, 


Judge not thy neighbour until thou art in his 
situation. 


Duty is that which is due; it is a debt from 
man to God. 


Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
than when we soar, 


The reward of a thing well done, is to have 
done it.— Emerson. 


Money is weight in a grasping life, but 
wings in a giving life. 
No use to wait for our 
unless we have sent one out. 
No one ever yet “lied out’’ 
without lying into a worse one. 


ship to Come in 


of a difficulty 


The untaught children of to-day are the 
unchurehed multitudes of to-morrow. 


Fashionable people are apt to starve their 
happiness, in order to’feed their vanity. 


If the world is ever to be saved it must be 
saved through its childhood.—F. B. Meyer. 


The moment a man feels he can rest on his 
laurels, that moment he begins to slide back. 


If you are going to do a good thing do it 
now; if you are going to do a mean thing, wait 
till to-morrow. 


It sometimes takes courage to insist that 
you are right, but a lot more to admit that 
you are wrong. 


Complicity with error will take from the 
best of men the power to enter any successful 
protest against it. 

Our influence depends, not so much upon 
what we know, or even upon what we do, as 
upon what we are. 


If we carried out all our good intentions, a 
lot of people in this world would be made 
wonderfully happy. 


Often it is not the greatness of th, trouble, 
but the smallness of thy spirit that maketh 
thee to complain.—Seneca. 
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Even the pain of the itch has its com- 
pensation in the pleasures of the scrateh.— 
Puddin-headed Wilson's Maxims. 


There is always hope in a man that ac- 
tually and earnestly works. In idleness alone 
there 1s perpetual despair.—Carlyle. 


_Wherever there is the most righteousness, 
which is but another name for right living, 
there is the most temporal prosperity. 


Experience tells us that each man most 
keenly and unerringly detects in others the 
vice with which he is most familiar himself. 


A better world is desirable and possible, 
ee change of external circumstances will not 
alone produce a better world.— Viscount Grey. 


It is far worse to sin against love than 
against propriety. Yet more people pay 
attention to the customs of society than they 
do to the love of God. 


If a grindstone has no grit in it, how long 
will it take to make an axe sharp ? Andee 
affairs have no pinch in them, how long will 
they take to make a man ?”’ 


Mother-love hath this unlikeness to any 
other love: Tender to the object, it'can be 
infinitely tyrannical to itself, and thence all 
its power of self-sacrifice. —Lew Wallace. 


The school of suffering is the largest in the 
world, but no one enters it voluntarily. . It is 
universally disliked, yet it is the best of all 
schools. It furnishes the highest grade of 
instruction, it disciplines character, and helps 
to build it up into solid and noble propor- 
tions. 


The tie which links mother and child is of 
such pure and immaculate strength as to be 
never violated, except by those whose feel- 
ings are withered by vitiated society. Holy, 
simple and ‘beautiful in its construction, it is, 
the emblem of all we can imagine of fidelity 
and truth.— Washington Irving. 


Failure will hurt but not hinder us. Dis- 
illusion will pain but not dishearten us. 
Sorrows will shake us but not break us...... 
Suffer patiently, rejoicing in hope. 
knows all, and yet is the God of hope. And 
when we have hoped to the end here, He will 
give us something to look forward to for all - 
eternity. For ‘‘ hope abideth.’? — Maltbie 
Babcock. gas 


Never, never has one forgotten hs pure, 
right-educating mother ! On the blue moun- 
tains of our dim childhood, towards which 
we ever turn and look, stand ‘the mothers who 
marked out to us from thence our life; the 
most blessed age must be forgotten ere we 
can forget the warmest heart. You wish, O 
woman, to be ardently loved, and forever, 
even till your death. Be, then, the mother 
of your children.— Richter. 
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Insurance Bridges Life's Gap | 


A wife who has been used to the com- 
fort and care of a husband feels that 


she is in a world of desolation when | 


death claims him. If he. has been one 
of the provident ones who has protected 


her future through life insurance, she 
knows that his thoughtful care has | 


extended beyond the span of his life. 


HAVE YOU FAILED? 


But if he has failed to make this pro- | 


vision her feeling of desolation is ac- 


tually realized. She faces a cold world | 


alone—forced to pick up the burden he 
has dropped. 


You do not want your wife in this | 


position do you? 
Ask for personal rates—giving date of 
birth. 


The Great-West Life Assurance Co. | 
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HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG 


St. Anudrem’s Cullen r 
A Residential ena pee! Schoo ] 
UPPER SCHDOL Li LOWER SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Universities 
erm 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D. 


’ Calendar Sent on Application. 
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. Roya] Military College and Business. 
Commences on Sept. 13th, 1921 


Headmaster. 


LESSON HELPS AND PAPERS AND ALL 
OTHER NEEDED SUPPLIES 
FOR S. S. AND Y.P. S. 
THE BEST ANYWHERE 
for our own Schools. 
DUPLEX ENVELOPES, 
ALL CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Preshyterian Publications 
Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 
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Home Bank Building, 
Wo Hamilton -- Ontario: Mil 
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THE 


PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONARY 


AND 


DEACONESS TRAINING HOME 


60 GROSVENOR ST., TORONTO 


For Students preparing for the 
Foreign Mission Field and for 
Deaconess Work in Home 
Meh) Bh at Churches Bp ee 
MISS J. E. MACDONALD, B.A., Principal 
Next Session begins Sept. 27., 1921 Write for Calendar 


KEEP UP YOUR VOICE. 


Many public speakers begin a sentence 
explosively and to allow the voice to fall 
until the last words of the sentence are 
almost inaudible. There are few ways 
more effective than this for rendering the 
message uninteresting and futile. 

It might be well for the wives of some 
ministers to take them in hand and drill 
them in the art of ending their sentences 
audibly.—Watchman Examiner. 
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' LESSONS FROM THE DROUGHT. 


Droughts are, more or less, the fault of 


men, in needlessly destroying the forests. 


There are two chief sources of rainfall, 
ocean and forest. Both have moisture 
which they give off in vapour and it comes 
back to earth in rain. 

The heat of the sun causes moisture to 
rise from ocean and seas and lakes, just 
as the water in a basin will gradually go 
off in invisible vapour until the basin is dry. 

This moisture, rising from the sea, forms 
clouds, which are simply vapour, like the 
steam from a kettle. The wind carries 
these clouds far away over the land and 
when the particles of moisture come to- 
gether. and get too heavy for the air to 
hold them up they fall in drops of rain, 
watering the earth, running into streams 
and brooks and rivers, back again to the 
ocean, to rise in vapour once more. 

This change has been going on ever since 
there was ocean and shore, the earth con- 
stantly watered from the sea, and the sea 
never getting any less, for its waters are 
ever coming back to it. Its generous giv- 
ings do their beneficent work on the earth 
and return to its own bosom again. 

The other source of rain is the forest. 
When a land is’ wooded there is a deep 
soft mould under the trees, made up of 
fallen leaves. This holds the rain, and 
from it there constantly rises a moisture 
into the air, which forms into clouds and 


falls again. 
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There are thus two continuous circuits 
by which the world is watered and washed, 
the shorter circuit from the forest and the 
longer from the sea. Man has no control 
over the latter but can modify the former. 

When a country is stripped of its forests, 
it has no deep soft mould, sheltered by the 
trees, to hold the rain when it falls, so the 
rain rushes off at once to the nearest 
stream and on to the sea and soon all is 
dry again. ' 

No moisture rises because there is none 


to rise, no clouds, no rain, except what is 
borne from a distance on the wings of the 
wind, God’s Providence making up in some 
measure for man’s carelessness and ne- 
glect. , 

The recent terrible famine in China, 
following long continued drought, has been 
largely owing to the fact that years ago 
the country was stripped of its forests, and 
its hills and plains left bleak and bare. 

Much. of our continent that was once 
covered with magnificent pine forest, is 
now bare and barren, unfit for cultivation, 
and holding no supply of moisture when 
rain occasionally falls; whereas if it had 
been conserved, the larger trees taken out 
from year to year, the smaller left to grow, 
it would have yielded a perpetual harvest 
of choice timber and would have been a 
perennial source of rain supply. 

Millions of acres of bare hillside in Can- 
ada should to-day be clothed with forest 
which would yield a continuous supply of 
timber and moisture. 

* * * 


One great lesson from the drought is the 
wisdom and duty of caring for the forests 
that yet stand, “using them as not abusing 
them,’ and the further duty of reforesting 
the lands not needed for cultivation. Nor- 
way has been reforesting for sixty years, 
and regrets that it had not begun a century 
earlier. 

If the farmers of Canada would take the 
trouble, at odd hours, to plant seeds or 
saplings of good trees, oak, ash, walnut, 
pine, etc., which would need no further 
care, they would make a better country for 
those who come after, a satisfaction which 
is more satisfying than bringing gain to 
one’s self, for the very act of thus living 
and working for posterity brings its own 
self-satisfying enoblement. 

Another and greater lesson is that in the 
spiritual realm, drought and barenness and 
lack of rainfall are in still greater measure 
men’s own fault. ‘ 
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We sing, “Showers of blessing we need’— 
and prdy for their sending— when the 
showers depend upon ourselves. Is there 
drought and barenness and lack of spirit- 
ual life in community: or church, the fault 
is not above but below, not with God but 
with ourselves. ; 

If men and women are taken up with 
seeking things for self—gain, pleasure of 
varied kind—there will be little spiritual 
life. There is not room for it. The heart 
is filled with self, no room for God, there- 
fore He does not, cannot come. The place 
to begin, if more spiritual life is wanted in 
the Church, is not without but within. 

* * * 

Hear the word of God by Malachi! 
“Bring ye all the tithes into the store house 
that their may be meat in mine house, and 
prove me now herewith ‘saith the Lord of 
hosts, if I will not open you the windows 
of heaven and pour you out a blessing.” 

They were selfish, thought only of them- 
selves, lived only for themselves, kept all 
to themselves. There was no thought of 
God or room for Him, no sacrifice or work 
for Him. Let them empty their hands and 
hearts of self and open them to God, -and 
the showers of blessing would come. 

This does not mean that the mere act of 
giving will bring spiritual life, but that 
where spiritual life exists, it will manifest 
itself in self denial for God and for our 
fellow men. 

It means further that in proportion as 
our life is lived in obedience to God, does 
our spiritual life link more closely with 
Him, draw more strength from Him, and 
become more like Him. 

Whatever of drought and lack of Spirit- 
ual fruitage there may be in the Church, 
it is the fault, not of God, but of men. 
Spiritual drought, in the Church, the con- 
gregation, the individual, is the fault, the 
sin, of that Church, that congregation, that 
individual life. 

“Showers of blessing” will come, not 
from without, upon us, in response to out- 
ward calls for them, but ‘within us when 
we put away from heart and life the 
things that now prevent them. 


“To know what you prefer, instead of 
humbly saying ‘Amen’ to what the world 
tells you you ought to prefer, is to have 
kept your sou! alive.’—R. L. Stevenson. 
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MARITIME SYNODS OF LONG AGO. 


Some printed sheets, old and faded, lie 
before me, the “Minutes of Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church of Nova Scotia’, from 
1849 to 1855, some seventy years ago, be- 
fore the Union of that Synod with the Free 
Church in 1860. 

The places of meeting in these different 
years were:— 1849, James Church, New 


Glasgow; — 1850, Prince St., Pictou; — 
1851, Prince St., Pictou; — 1852; Presby- 
terian Church, Truro; '— 1853, . James 
Church, New Glasgow; — 1854, Prince St., 
Pictou; — 1855, Poplar Grove, Halifax. 
The Moderators of these years, in order 
of time were: Revs. Thomas Christie, 


James Ross, James Bayne, James Watson, 
Robert Sedgwick, James Byers, Angus Mc- 
Gillivray, John Cameron. The Clerk of 
Synod was Rev. P. G. McGregor. 

In 1849-51 there were three Presbyteries 
in the Synod; — Pictou, with thirteen con- 


gregations, Truro, with fourteen, and P.E.I., - 


with seven, thirty-four in the whole Synod, 
a fair sized Presbytery today. 

In 1851 the Presbytery of Truro was 
divided into the Presbyteries of Truro and 
Halifax, the latter being reconstructed after 
a suspension of nineteen years, from 1832, 
making four Presbyteries in 1852, with 
thirty-five congregations. 

ek oO * 

The duration of ‘these Synods_ varied 
from eight to seventeen sederunts. 

Going to Synod was no easy matter. 
Travel was mostly on horseback or by 
coach. Private conveyances, two-wheeled 
or four, were few. But in spite of handi- 
cap the attendance sometimes reached. as 
high as twenty-five ministers and a dozen 
to fifteen or eighteen elders. 

A sample sederunt will interest some of 
the older Eastern folk. In 1849 — “were 
present the Rev. Messrs. John Keir, Thomas 
S. Crow, Robert Blackwood, Thomas Trot- 
ter, William Miller, John McKinley, Robt. 
S. Patterson, John L. Murdoch, James 
Smith, David Roy, James Ross, John 
Campbell, Wm. McCulloch, P. G. McGregor, 
George Christie, James Bayne, Andrew P. 
Miller, James Waddell, John Cameron, 
James Allan, James Watson, Angus Mc- 
Gillivray, John I. Baxter, John C. Sinclair, 
James Byers, — with Messrs. Archibald 
Sinclair, Princetown, P.E.I., — Adam Dick- 
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ie, Maitland, — Adam Johnson, Stewiacke, ory and the “Matheson Bursary” still con- 

— John Fraser, New Glasgow, — Lauchlin tinues its helpful work. 

McQuarry, St. Marys, — David Archibald, ieee 

Truro, — John Cook, Gay’s River — David 

Fulton, Lower Londonderry, — Wm. Brown, Two or three samples from these old 

Merigomish, — Isaac Flemming, Upper Minutes will show that the ideals and 

Londonderry, — Adams Archibald, Musquo- methods of three quarters of a century ago 

doboit, — James McGregor, New Glasgow, 4° not suffer by compare with today. 

— John Douglas, Green Hill, — Jasper For example the Synod of 1849 adopted 

Crown, Onslow, — and David Langille, the following resolutions for organizing 

River John, ruling elders. the congregations under its care: — 
Among the ordinations and inductions First.—That each Presbytery be directed 

; é to obtain, if practicable, the services of a 
reported in these Minutes, are: George jayman of good business talent, who shall 


Wilkcr, Robert Sedgwick, George Patter- 
son, Ebenezer Ross, David Honeyman, A. 
L. Wylie, James Thompson, J. McGregor 
MacKay, Henry Crawford, James McLean, 
with licensure of Messrs Wm. Keir, Allan 
Fraser, and George N. Gordon, the latter, 
not many years later, one of the “Martyrs 
of Erromanga.” 

Pleasant is the memory of these men of 
other days. John Cameron was the writer’s 
minister in boyhood, Adam Dickie an elder 
in the session that received him into the 
membership of the Church, John Cook an 
elder in his first charge and George Walker 
his predecessor in his second, while the 
friendship of others was a cherished priv- 
ilege. 

* & * 


A prominent feature at every meeting of 
Synod was the Theological Seminary. It 
was a genuine child of the Church and 
fondly fostered. 

These minutes tell of the first session 


of that Seminary, at West River, with a 
dozen students, and Rev. James Ross, 
minister of West River, in charge; — of a 


visit of Rev. Wm. McCulloch, of Truro, to 
Scotland on its behalf, and his receiving 
for it over £ 750, N.S. currency, and 749 
volumes for its Library; — of an offer of 
£ 200 from the congregation of West River, 
towards a suitable building, if the Synod 
would establish the Seminary there per- 
manently as it was now provisionally; — 
and of the receipt from William Matheson, 
Esq., West River, Pictou, of two hundred 
and fifty pounds, a bequest from his late 
wife, to be expended in assisting young 
men of approved talent and piety in pre- 
paring for the office of the Holy Ministry. 

Many a student through these seventy 
years has blessed that good woman’s mem- 
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accept the office and discharge the duties 
of Secretary of Finance or of secular af- 
fairs. (Note——Except a few small expenses 
this man’s services would be practically 
free.—Ed.) 


Secondly.—That it shall be his duty, to 
address to the managers or trustees of 
each congregation within the bounds of the 
Presbytery, a series of questions, the an- 
swers to which will express the state of 
the congregation in reference to finances 
and general management, and to arrange 
the information thus obtained in tabular 
form, to be laid before the Synod annually. 


Thirdly.—That the Financial Secretary 
may suggest improvements where these 
appear necessary or desirable, in congrega- 
tion management, in accordance with the 
following recommendations, for the organ- 
ization of congregations. 


Recommendations. 


1—That every building erected for pub- 
lic worship, be held as the property of the 
congregation as a body, and not of individ- 
uals,—that it be exclusively Presbyterian, 


‘and be held by incorporation where this 


is practicable. 


2—Recommend weekly collections, as a 
scriptural mode of raising the pastor’s sal- 
ary; and, where this mode is considered, 
impracticable, voluntary subscription. 

3.—Recommend a Board of Managers in 
every congregation. 

4—Recommend regular, and if possible, 
quarterly meetings of the Managers. 

5.—Recommend that a Report be submit- 
ted by the Managers to the congregation at 
least annually. 

6.—Recommend a General Treasurer and 
active collectors in each congregation. 

7.—Where a congregation is sectional, 
recommend sectional Committees of Man- 
agement and Collectors, but a combined 
Report from the Treasurer, if possible. 

8.—Recommend the diligent use of means 
for enlisting the energies of young men in 
supporting the congregation, and in the 
management of its affairs. 
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9—Recommend that in vacant congrega- 
tions the usual means of providing for the 
support of religious ordinances be conti- 
nued in full operation. ’ 

10.—Recommend the Synod to direct the 
Managers of congregations to furnish on or 
before the Ist of May, an annual report to 
the Financial Secretary, containing answers 
to the following questions :— 
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1. What is the name of your pastor? 

2. What is the locality of the congrega- 
tion? 

3. By what title do you hold your church 
property? 

4. What is the stipend promised to your 
pastor? . 


5. What is the amount paid during the 
last year? 


6. Is any balance due the pastor at this 
date? And how much? 


7. Have you any surplus funds after pay- 
ing the stipend? And how much? 


8. What is the termination of your con- 
gregational year? 

9. What is your method of raising the 
minister’s’ salary? 

10. What are the terms and mode of pay- 
ment? 


11. Have you a Board of Managers, and 
what is their number? 


12. Have they stated times of meeting, 
and how often? 


13. Do your managers report annually to 
the congregation? 


14. Are there any circumstances peculiar 
to the congregation which you wish 
to report? 

* * * 


Another Minute records their action re- 
garding Sabbath School Education as fol- 
lows:— 


The Committee on Sabbath Schools, 
agreeably to remit of Synod, beg leave to 
report as follows:— 


1. That a Sabbath School Board be ap- 
pointed, whose duty it shall be to super- 
intend the general operations of the Church 
in this department. 


2. That a Deputation be appointed by 
each Presbytery to visit every year the 
several congregations under their inspec- 
pet and thus enlist united and zealous ef- 
ort. 


8. That a Depository of Sabbath School 
Boooks and Libraries be maintained out of 
a general fund under the control of the 
Sabbath School Board. 


4, That while the members of your 
Committee have examined several of the 
most approved systems of Sabbath School 
tuition and ‘instruction, they are not pre- 
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pared to adopt any particular system, far- 
ther than that which may be designaed the 
Presbyterian system, to wit, the Confession 
of Faith, Larger and Shorter Catechisms, 
with such expositions of these as Brown’s 
Catechisms — and would recommend the 
Synod to leave more minute regulations to 
be determined by the practical working in 
different localities. 


5. That whatever mode of tuition and 
system of instruction be eventually adopt- 
ed—these should be uniform. 

6. That each Sabbath School be under 
the direct supervision of the Session in 
whose bounds it may be placed — that each 
Session give a general report to their re- 
spective Presbytery — that Presbyteries 
give a similar report to Sabbath School 
Board, who in like manner shall report to 
Synod. 

* * * 


“Heard a statement of the amount now 
in Fund for aiding the widows of minis- 
ters, The Synod renew the order 
given to ministers about taking collections 
for this Fund “and reappointed the Com- 
mittee of 1847”. 
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Foreign Missions was always near the 
heart of the Synod. One little glimpse, 
with its pathetic picture of the one mis- 
sion family, alone, among savages, must 
close these extracts,— 

The Foreign Mission Board having re- 
ferred Mr. Geddie’s appeal to the Synod 
for another labourer, on. motion of the Rev. 
G. Walker it was unanimously agreed: 


“That the Synod express their deep sym- 
pathy for the mission family in_ their 
solitary situation, that they habftually 
commend them to the guidance and pro- 
tection of their Heavenly Father; and 
though, at present, unable to comply with 


the wishes of their brother, by sending a 


fellow labourer to his assistance, yet they 
consider themselves pledged by the most 
solemn obligations, to strengthen and up- 
hold his hands amid all his perils and 
privations, and to use their utmost dili- 
gence to secure a coadjutor as,soon as 
possible.” 

The Board was reappointed, Mr. Alex- 
ander Fraser of New Glasgow and Mr. J. 
W. Dawson (later Sir Wm. 
being members.’”’ 


All fathers 
intimate converse with their sons, and this 
can be done from the time they are tiny 
fellows. Impress lofty ideals of duty to 
God and country. Teach the value of the 
great cardinal virtues of courtesy, 
ability and humility, without which life is 
a mockery.—Ex. 


Dawson—BEd.) © 


should have personal and 


reli-| 
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THE STATE OF THE FUNDS. 


Budget Contributions, the Toronto Office, 
for 1921 up to June 30th were $251,206, an 
increase of $20,226 over those of the cor- 
responding period of 1920. 


The Expenditures to the same date totall- 
ed $749,190, an advance of $115,722 over 
those of 1920. 


As it is necessary to continue borrowing 
large amounts for the next three or four 
months for the carrying on of the work, 
with heavy interest charges on over-drafts, 
mission treasurers of congregations are 
earnestly requested to remit as promptly 
as possible. 

ROBERT LAIRD, 
Treasurer. 


A CLOSED CHURCH REOPENED. 


The “Letters from Assembly” in July is- 
sue, told of an appeal from St. Mary’s, 
Ont., where two Presbyterian congrega- 
tion in that town had been united into one 
by Presbytery, three years ago. 


Some members, not satisfied with the 
Union, applied to Presbytery to be organ- 
ized into a new congregation. Presbytery 
declined. They appealed to Synod, which 
sustained the Presbytery. They appealed 
to Assembly which sustained the appeal 
and instructed Presbytery to organize 
them. 

* * * 


The folowing has been received with re- 
quest for publication. — “An enthusiastic 
meeting of the Presbyterians who formerly 
worshipped in First Presbyterian Church, 
St. Mary’s, and are being formed into the 
Presbyterian Church on Widder Street (the 
old church), was held on Tuesday even- 
ing, July 5th. 

“The members who had not been in the 
church for nearly three years since.it was 
closed were rejoiced to find how well 
everything looked and how few and slight 
repairs will be needed. 

“The congregation hopes to hear minis- 
ters during August with the hope of choos- 
ing a pastor and getting settled into 
enthusiastic work in September. 

“Any minister desirous of being consid- 
ered will kindly let the same be known to 


Rev. Neil Leckie, Motherwell, Interim 
Moderator, or Dr. P. T. Coupland, St. 
Marys. 


“The congregation will pay $2000 and 
manse. The unity and enthusiasm and 
desire to get back into active work augur 
well for splendid success and a keeping up 
of work done in this historic church for 
over seventy years.” 


(Note.—Meantime the other church pros- 
pers. Two horses make a living team and 
more and better work is done.—EbD.) 
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THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


Not many years ago the New Hebrides 
Mission was a chief feature on this depart- 
ment of the Record. Now it is seldom men- 


tioned. The work has been left to the 
Churches nearer, in Australia and New 
Zealand. Our present direct interest in 


that Mission is an annual grant of £50 to 
the Santo Training School for native work- 
ers. But all that concerns that Mission of 
sacred memory is of interest to us. They 
are greatly perplexed as to what their fu- 
ture is to be. There are many rumors, 
some assigning the New Hebrides group to 
Britain, some to France, and some to the 
League of Nations. 


In the meantime they are suffering. The 
steamship service is the poorest they have 
had in twenty years. They have had but 
five calls in a year, and the charges have 
so enormously increased as to have com- 
pelled them to forego their Synod meetings 
for two years. What that means to the 
little group of solitary missionaries far 
away in the South Seas we can scarcely 
imagine. 

They too are suffering from the Japanese 
invasion, who in millions are overflowing 
into these southern Pacific islands. The 
only hope for these long-suffering people © 
is in British annexation. 


KEY NOTES IN SERVICE 
By J. J: Ketso 


Permanent and _ successful child-saving 
work is that which secures improvement 
in home conditions so that the child may 
be saved to the home and the home to the 
child. 


Personal service is friendship in the 
true sense of the same level—not working 
for the poor, but with the poor—evils that 
crush and oppress the masses can only be 
met and conquered in this way. 


The Juvenile Court is a policy of hope— 
an expression of the belief that children 
should not be identified with the criminal 
element or forced into the ranks of the 
depraved and outcast by association with 
them. We must get to know the child and 
view its offences with the spectacles of 
youth. Great injustice has been inflicted 
on the misunderstood child in the past and 
the community has had to pay in blighted 
lives and criminal careers. 


Laws are now more favorable to effici- 
ency in social work, but after all, it is not 
legislation that accomplishes great results 
but rather the spirit of love for the un- 
fortunate and a willingness to be of ser- 
vice in making life easier and brighter for 
them. The law is a framework around 
which to build up a living soul through 
brotherly acts inspired by the Golden Rule. 
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TO ASSIST DESERVING STUDENTS. 


By Rev. D M. Ramsay, D.D. 
Chairman of the Board of Education. 


The recent Assembly agreed that the sum 
of $3000 be placed in the Budget of our 
Church for 1922 in order to provide a Burs- 
ary Fund for the Board of Education. It 
is hoped that from this source there will be 
available at the close of next year a very 
large part of the amount aimed at. 


But meanwhile the Board has no money 
which could be used this year to assist 
worthy students who cannot meet the ex- 
penses of a College session. For example, 
the Assembly has this year, on the applica- 
tion of Presbyteries, assigned — special 
courses to certain men. These are men 
who have already done good service on the 
mission field and seem altogether likely, 
when given a training suited to their re- 
quirements, to prove that they have been 
called to the work of the ministry. 

Often such men are found who are un- 
able to finance for themselves even a short- 
ened course in College, as many did in the 
past. Nor do the non-competitive Bursary 
Funds which Eastern Colleges have, at all 
suffice to meet the needs of these men; in 
fact, the majority of them belong to the 
West where the Colleges have no Bursaries. 


Hence the Board of Education has felt 
constrained to recommend extra-mural 
courses, ie., courses of ready and study 
outside of College. 


But in this way they can give only a 
part of their time to study, while doing the 
work of a mission field, and besides they 
miss the inestimable advantages of person- 
al intercourse with their teachers and fel- 
low-students. 


It is not proposed to carry these men 
or any others through a course in College, 
but simply to make such a course possible 
for men willing to exert themselves on their 
own behalf. Help would be given as the 
College Faculties might recommend after 
careful inquiry. 


There are also regular students who in 
all likelihood should be helped. Medical 
students, for instance, who are ready to 
offer themselves as missionaries, would 
under present circumstanees find them- 
selves, when they graduate, under a load of 
debt which they could not hope to pay out 
of a medical missionary’s salary. 


It is probable that $2500 could be wisely 
expended this year. Are there not men and 
women willing to serve so good a cause? 
Will they not at once send their contribu- 
tions, marked for that purpose, to the 
Treasurer of our Church, Rev. Dr. Laird, 
Confederation Life Building, Toronto? 


“A dead man can drift down a stream, 
but it takes a live man to pull up against it. 
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SOME W.M.LS. FACTS. 


' The Woman’s Missionary Society is the 
women’s organization, East, in the Mar- 
itime Synod. The Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety is their organization, West. 

The following facts of the latter will be 


useful for W.M.S. Sunday, 18 September, 
1921. 
Woman’s Missionary Society (Montreal), 


organized 1864. 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
ganized 1876. 
Atlin Nurses’ Committee, 1898, organized as 
Women’s Home Missionary Society, 1903. 


Amalgamated as Women’s Missionary 5So- 

ciety, 1914. 

In 1920 the Society had 1,700 branches, 
with a membership of 80,302, in its Auxil- 
iaries, Young Women’s Auxiliaries, Mission 
Bands and Home Helpers’ Department, and 
a total income of $451,383.07. 

This amount includes $71,728.94 from the 
Peace Thank-Offering Fund, which has 
been expended on new buildings and equip- 
ment. 

The number of missionaries and workers 
supported, by the Society at home and 
abroad, in hospitals, Homes and schools, 
and in evangelistic work, not including na- 
tive Christian workers in the foreign fields, 
is approximately 230. 


WORK IN CANADA. 
Medical Work:.— 

In Canada the W. M. S. supports medical 
work in 14 centres, in which over 5,000 
patients were treated in 1920. A staff of 
35 nurses and 3 medical missionaries car- 
ries on this work. 

In. B: GC! 1. hospital, and- grants ptowec 
Andrew’s Hospital, Atlin, and the Pacific 
Coast Mission. 

In Alberta: 
Unit. 

In Saskatchewan: 3 hospitals and 2 Hos- 
pital Units. 

In Manitoba: 1 hospital. 

In Quebec: a nurse at St. Columba House, 
Montreal. 


or- 


3 hospitals and 1 Hospital 


School Homes: 
The W. M. S. has established 14 School 
Homes in Western Canada, which, in 1920, 
accommodated 230 boys and girls. Six are 
for boys, six for girls, and two for both. 


In Alberta: Vegreville, 4 Homes; Edmon- 
ton, 2 Homes. 

In Manitoba: Teulon, 2 Homes; Ethel- 
bert, 1 Home; Sifton, 1 Home. 

In Saskatchewan: Canora, 1 Home; 


Prince 
Homes. 

The School Homes idea originated in the 
need for supervised training for our new 


Albert, 1 Home; Battleford, 2 


itd lala Sala 
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Canadians in the years before their habits, 
customs and prejudices are formed. 

The boys and girls in the Homes can at- 
tend the local Government Schools, while 
living under the influence of the best AcE Ie 
tian Canadian home life. 

The aim is that from these Homes a suf- 
ficient number of young men and women, 
imbued with high ideals and motives, may 
zo back among their own people to be the 
teachers and leaders in those large non- 
Anglo-Saxon colonies.” 


French Work:— 

In 1920, the W. M. S. provided teachers 
for 3 day schools at Tourville, Beaudoin 
Centre and Valencay; maintained 2 Home 
Schools at Hull and Namur; partially sup- 
ported a School Home, St. John’s Hall, in 
Quebec City, for English children from 
remote parts of the Province; provided for 
24 pupils at Pointe-aux-Trembles, and of- 
fered bursaries for two girls, planning to 
take a Normal Course at Macdonald Col- 
lege. 

The purpose of these schools is to bring 
education, under Protestant auspices, with- 
in the reach of Protestant children, both 
French and English, in remote parts of the 
Province of Quebec, who would not other- 
wise be able to get an education except 
at the Roman Catholic schools. 

“In Quebec, where there are no Protest- 
ant schools to which the children can go, 
we provide a teacher for the Home, which 
then becomes a small Boarding School.” 


Indian Work :— 

The W. M. S. helps to maintain seven 
Indian Boarding Schools and four Day 
Schools; owns some of the buildings and 
meets the salaries of the staff, except the 
nurse and the farmer. It also supports a 
deaconess on the File Hills Reserve. 


In B. C.: 2 Boarding Schools and 1 Day 
School. 

In Manitoba: 3 Boarding Schools and 1 
Day School. 


In Saskatchewan: 2 Boarding Schools 


and 2 Day Schools. 
In 1867 the Government, in a treaty with 
the Indians, undertook to look after their 


physical welfare, and. decided that the 
Christian Churches, being best fitted for 
the task, should be asked to provide for 


their moral and educational welfare. 

In 1920 there were about 410 pupils in 
the Boarding Schools, and 100 in the Day 
Schools. 


* * * 


“Tn one short generation of our Indian 
work, we find, instead of the tepee, the 
majority living in clean, comfortable 
houses; farming, instead of living a rest- 
less hunter’s life; instead of pagan ignor- 
ance and superstition, a keen desire on the 
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part of the parents for education for their 
children; instead of heathen worship, 
Christian churches dotting the reserves, and 
volunteers in all our schools anxious to be- 
come helpers among their own people.” 


““An interesting colony of graduates is to 
be found at File Hills, where the Govern- 
ment has set aside a section of land for 
them. The farms are from 180 acres up- 
ward in size. 


The first graduate to enter the colony, 
Fred Deiter, has to-day a farm that any 
white man might be proud of. 


_The colony has grown to .a considerable 
size, and is one of which the Government 
Inspector is proud. 


Notable visitors are motored out to see 
what the Indian may become when care 
and sympathy are shown him in his devel- 
opment. 


The Wanakapu Indian Church built by 
the graduates, is one of the interesting 
features to be seen.” 


The loyalty and offers of aid during the 
war from Indians of progressive reserves, 
have been a source of great satisfaction to 
those interested in the uplift of our abori- 
gines. 


Deaconess Work:— 


The W. M. S. supports 14 deaconesses, in 
congregations doing distinctly missionary 
in cities, in frontier towns and one 
on an Indian reserve. 


These deaconesses are station as fol- 
lows: In Edmonton, 1; — in Nanaimo, 1; — 
in Winnipeg, 2; in Toronto, 4; —in Ham- 
ilton, 2; — in Copper Cliff, 1; — in Sault 
Ste. Marie, 1; — in Verdun, Que., 1; — at 
File Hills Ind. Reserve, 1. 

“The flotsam and jetsam of city life need 
women of strong personality and clear 
vision, whose hearts beat in yearning sym- 
pathy for the friendless, the troubled and 
the unfortunate. Such women are the dea- 
conesses. ‘Sisters of the people,’ they are 
sometimes called.” 

A deaconess once asked a girl travelling 
alone on a train, if she knew what her uni- 
form meant. The girl replied, “Yes, you 
help people.” 


Department of the Stranger: 


This Department has 3 workers in Mont- 
real, 3 in Toronto, 3 in Winnipeg, 1 in 
in Calgary, 1 in Edmonton, 
1 in Vancouver. 


The purpose of this Department is to 
welcome and keep in touch with members 
and adherents of the Presbyterian Church 
from any country, who come as strangers 
to Canada, at the ports of entry, and the 
various distributing centres; to conserve 
our own Canadian membership, by keeping 
track of those who move from city to city, 
or to distant parts of the same city; to 
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seek the Presbyterian stranger in the pub- 
lic wards of the hospitals throughout the 
country; in short to follow the immigra- 
tion and the migration of all Presbyterians. 


Jewish Work:— 

The W. M. S. supports 2 evangelistic 
workers, a nurse and a Bible woman in 
Toronto; 2 evangelistic workers in Mont- 
real; and a nurse and a kindergarten teach- 
er in Winnipeg. 

This work includes evangelistic services 
and Sunday School; night schools, clubs 
and classes for boys and girls and mothers; 
dispensary work and visiting. 

“Tt is ours to give them back the Christ 
whom they first gave to us, that they may 
be able to say with us, ‘Thanks be unto 
God for His unspeakable gift.’”’ 


Home Mission Fields: 


The W. M. S. partially supports 21 mis- 
sion fields in Northern Ontario and the 
West. 


Chinese Work in Canada: 


The W. M. S. has 3 representatives in the 
Chinese work in Canada, one each in Tor- 
onto, Vancouver and Victoria. 


There are fifty Chinese. women in Tor- 
onto, and over one hundred children, and 
many more than that number in Victoria 
and Vancouver. Our workers carry on 
night schools, and Sunday Schools, and 
visit the women in their homes. In the 
work they are being cheered by the re- 
sponsiveness of these lonely ones. 


On returning to their native land, the 
Chinese are often asked if they have been 
ill-treated. Their reply is, ‘““Yes, but never 
by the Christians.” 


The desire of the Chinese in Canada to 
learn the English language, gives the 
worker among them a point of contact, 
which the missionary in China does not 
possess and longs for. 


Library Department:— 


The Library Department aims to distrib- 
_ ute literature in lumber and construction 
camps; to supply good periodicals to mis- 
sionaries, nurses and settlers in isolated 
places; to furnish libraries suitable for 
reading camps, needy Sunday Schools, 
hospitals and School Homes. 


Supply 

This Department opens up avenues of 
practical service for all members of Auxil- 
iaries and Mission Bands,’ through which 
they may make comfortable the sick, 
provide clothing for the children in our 
French and Indian: Schools, and the needy 
on the reserves; furnish hospitals and 
School Homes and cheer the lonely pion- 
eers in remote places. Definite fields are 
allocated to each Province to be assigned 
to its Auxiliaries and Mission Bands. In 
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1920 approximately $52,000 was expended 
on supplies. 

“There are many aged and sick Indians 
on the reserves, who, but for the bales of 
supplies sent by the W. M. S. would find 
life very hard, and on some reserves chil- 
dren could not attend day school but for 
the clothing sent.” 

“The Indians are wards of the Govern- 
ment, and we are responsible for the cloth- 
ing of those in attendance at our Boarding 
Schools, until they are 18. In return for 
the clothing the boys give their services 
on the school farms and the girls help with 
work in the schools.” 


(Note—The W. M. S. work abroad will 
be given in next issue——Ed.) 


WHAT MISSIONARIES HAVE DONE. 


They have entrenched and fortified them- 
sélves in al] the strategic centres of the 
non-Christian world. 

Modern education has been introduced 
into most, if not all, of the non-Christian 
countries by the missionaries. 

Missionaries have created a modern lit- 
erature for most of the non-Christian 
people. 

A vast army of native Christian literary 
and educational workers have been trained 
and put into the work. 

Foreign Missions have largely revolution- 
ized the Oriental ideas of the womanhood. 

Missions illustrate the power of God and 
the wisdom of God.—James L. Bartin in 
“The Missionary and His Critics.” 


S.S. PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 


The Tokyo Convention of the World’s Sun- 
day School Association has left a strong im- 
pression upon Japan. At once it was planned 
to take the story of the Convention to seventy 
cities in Japan. Stereopticon and motion pic- 
tures were used and eager crowds heard the 
messages in many cities. Sunday School mem- 
bership has increased greatly and the same is 
true of church attendance. 

A great convention will soon be held in 
Osaka where, both before and after the Tokyo 
Convention, ‘their city hall, which seats more 
than 4,000 was filled again and again to listen 
to addresses by delegations of Sunday School 
workers which visited that city.—Evz. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE WORLD. 


“Tt may be safely said that the growth of a 
Christian is, in the great majority of cases, 
quite exactly proportioned to the real applied 
knowledge of the Word of God. ‘Is it not 
for this cause that ye err, that ye know not 
the Seriptures nor the power of God ?” 

And so the Word becomes the greatest and 
most rational means to personal acquaintance 
with God. 

We may as certainly and truly come to 
know him through his Word, as we may come 
to know a correspondent whom we have never 
seen, through his letters.”’ 


Our Church Calendar 


MEETINGS OF CHURCH COURTS, 
CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly forward to 
the Reeord, all Calis, Inductions, Resigna- 
tions or Deaths in the Ministry. Also 
notice of meetings of Presbytery or Synod 
as soon as appointed. 


The General Assembly. 
Winnipeg, 1st Wed., June 1922. 


The Eight Synods. 


Maritime, Halifax, 2nd Tues, Sept. 
Montreal-Ottawa, Ottawa, 2nd Tues., 
Toronto-Kingston, Orillia, Sept. 27. 


Oct. 


Hamilton-Lond., Lond., last Mon., April. 


Manitoba, Winnipeg, 2nd Mon., Nov., 1921. 
Saskatchewan, Moose Jaw, ist Mon., Nov. 
Alberta, Calgary, last Tues., Oct. 
British Columbia, 1st Tues., May. 


Presbytery Meetings. 


Arcola, Arcola, Sept., Call of Clerk. 
Brockville, Kemptville, 2nd Tues., 
9.30. 
Bruce, Paisley, Sept. 13, 11 a,m. 
Glenboro, Minto, Sept. 13. 
Lacombe, Wetaskwin, Sept. 
Lindsay, Lindsay, Sept. 13, 10.30 a.m. 
Maitland, Wingham, Sept. 20. 
Montreal, Montreal, Sept. 13. 
Portage la Prairie, Neepawa, Sept. 6. 
Quebec, Kirk Hall, Sept. 6, 4 p.m. 
Rock Lake, Morden, Sept. 13. . 
Superior, Port Arthur, Sept. 13. 
Temiskaming, Haileybury, Sept. 1. 


Sept., 
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HOW TO GET PREACHERS. 


We read last week of a country preacher 
who has succeeded in his busy life in secur- 
ing fifty-two men to enter the ministry of 
the Church. And he has done this, not by 
appeals during successful revival meetings, 
but by spotting his man and then going 
after him until he got him. 

He says that he felt this was his work 
because of the fact that he was a rural 
minister and he realized that nearly all our 
preachers come from rural charges. His 
methods were his own, but they are sug- 
gestive. Here is a typical case. He says: 

“One day in a congregation at N., my 
eyes lit on a beautiful curly-headed lad, 
tall and handsome. I heard his voice in 
the singing above the others, an unusual 
voice. I coveted that boy for the Lord. 


“He was only a child, but I was bound 


Calls from 


Bonar Church, Toronto, to Mr. Norman A. 
MacHKachern of Smiths Falls, Ont. 

St. James Church, Melfort, Sask., to Mr. W. 
W. Bryden of Woodville, Ont. 

Estevan, Sask., to Mr. R. D. Finlayson of 
Lumsden, Sask. 

Milford & Gays River, N.S., to Mr. J. T. 
MacKay of Harvey Sta., N.B. 

Bloomfield & O’Leary, P.E.I., to Mr. Geo. P. 
Tattrie. 

Glebe Church, Toronto, to Mr. H. H. Wal- 
lace of Queens. 

St. Andrews, Orangeville, Ont., to Mr. F. W. 
Mahaffy of Buckingham, Que. 

Little Narrows, N.S., to Mr. Murdo MacKay 
of Framboise, N.S. 


Inductions into 


Montrose, P.ELIL., 
Williams. 

West River, St. Mary’s, N.S., June 7, Mr. 
Wm. McLeod. 

Monkland, Ont., June 16, Mr. T. O. Miller of 
Quaker Hill, Ont. 

Melrose, etc., N.B., June 28, Mr. A .J. Wil- 
son. 

Wolfe Island, Ont., July 5th, Mr. D. T. Lan- 
caster. 


May 26, Mr. T. Lewis 


Dale Ch., Toronto, Sept., Mr. Bertram 

Resignations of 

Plaster Rock & Three Brooks, N.B., Mr. 
Wm. Swan. 

St. Andrews, Chatham, N.B., Dr. Ernest B. 
Wylie. 

West Church, Toronto, Ont., Mr. W. R. 
MacKay. 


Middle River, N.S., Mr. J. W. Smith. 
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he should go the right way. Later he was 
graduated at the University. Now he is 
the Rev. —, doing a great work among the 
polyglot miners of Glen White, West Vir- 
ginia.”’ 

He says in explanation of his methods 
that often likely young men are “just wait- 
ing for someone to urge them. They won’t 
take the step alone, but a little encourage- 
ment will carry them over the line.’—Sel. 


Nothings tends more to the elevation of 
character than to have a high ideal... 
There must be higher longing before there 
is any attempt at higher living. No artist 
ever attains to eminence who is perfectly 
satisfied with the first picture he hangs in 
an exhibition-room. The Christian who is 
satisfied with himself is the very one over 
whom the Spirit grieves and the Master is 
ashamed.—Cuyler. 


Our Foreign Missions 


FAMINE RELIEF IN CHINA. 


Letter from Rev. J. G. G. Bompas 


(Our Missionary.) 
20) MayYeuna Ls 


So far as this part of the country is con- 
cerned, the famine is over. The barley is 
harvested. The wheat is ripe. Some are 
already cutting, and there is even now 
some of the new wheat on the market. 


Our relief grain has been coming in well 
during the last couple of months, when it 
was most needed. And now we have al- 
most finished our work. Our last carload 
came in today and it will all be distributed 
tomorrow. Another day or two will finish 
up things at Changte, too. 

By the relief given in these countries we 
have been able to save thousands, perhaps 
millions, of lives. A few have died of 
starvation, but comparatively few, and 
mostly during the very cold weather, before 
the large supplies of grain began to come 
in. 

It is a great relief to famine relief work- 
ers to see ripened harvest, but even more 
to feel that in the battle we have been 
carrying on for these six or seven months 
we have been able to win such a large 
measure of victory. 

How thankful we feel for funds from the 
home lands coming in so liberally just 
* when most needed! How thankful we feel 
for the railway without which it would 
have been impossible to transport the 
grain. 


But most of all we thank Him whose - 


grace, for those who rely on Him, is al- 
ways sufficient. 

Personally I have to be thankful for the 
health and strength I have enjoyed during 
these months,-never had to lay off a single 
day. 


Sp UN Se UA aise 


From Another District of Honan 
By Rev. Harold M. Clark 
Our Missionary. 
29 May. 

Throughout a good part of our field the 
new crop is a very good one. 

Over a large part of our Wuan Country, 
however, it is exceedingly poor, and large 
numbers of our people here will be prac- 
tically no better off after the crop than 


before. We shall still have to keep them 
if we are to save lives. 


* * * 


From Still Another District 
By Dr. Percy C. Leslie 
Our Missionary. 
30 May, 721. 


It is over! And a great relief to feel 
that the mass of people will be provided 
for without needing a distribution of some- 
thing for nothing. 

All our work is not done, for we will still 
need to distribute a certain amount of grain 
and also money. 

The barley is cut, or being cut, and the 
wheat will be cut here in another week, 
while at Weihwei and even north of there 
the wheat is now being cut. 

The Chinese do not show their feelings 
very much but they must surely have a 
song in their hearts as they contemplate 
the ripening wheat. 


Unhappily some places are not so for- 
tunate as we are here, and some relief will 
be called for in quite a large area. 

Summer is on, there is no doubt of that, 
for the heat during the last few days has 
been very great and hard work or thought 
very difficult. A few days of quiet have 
been very welcome. 


On Wednesday we finished giving $40,000 
in Dollars for An Yang (Chang Te County) 
a distribution for which two Chinese and I 
were responsible. 


June 5th. This has been a very busy 
week with the Chinese, and a nice quiet 
one for us. Wheat harvest is in full swing 
and family parties are in the fields reap- 
ing their handfuls. 


One of our Christians, who has been re- 
peatedly robbed and burned by robbers, 
has again had his wheat crop cut for him 
by robbers and is left without anything. 
It is one of the saddest cases I know of. 
The man is a fine fellow and very patient 
through it all. 


The cook returned from home last Mon- 
day. They have had a very good wheat 
crop around Chang Ts’me (the cook’s home 
town), much better than most places. 

It is rather poor in a-‘large area; cold 
in. winter having injured it, especially the 
irrigated wheat, which is very tender and 
is not so good as the “dry land wheat.” 


am 
vied “te 
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Couva, and Mr. Fraser, 
’ superintendent of three-fourths of the field 


Avaust, 1921 ; 


THE PAST YEAR IN TRINIDAD 


Despite the continuing difficulties of 
these years the work of the Mission has 
gone steadily forward. The notable feature 
is the scarcity. of laborers. During most 
of the year the Canadian Staff was weaker 
than for years past. Two men did the 
fields instead of the usual four. 


Dr. Ccffin sustained all the work of a 
Theological College of no mean proportions, 
and Mr. Forbes was responsible for Napar- 
ima College, that should have at least two 
Canadian college-trained men over the best 
procurable native teachers. 


Our College and Training School are 
coming more prominently into competition 
with kindred institutions, highly equipped 
and taught by European College graduates. 
[ff our schools are going to hold their own, 
they must somehow get more support. Un- 
der present conditions they are threatened 
with discredit. 

For lack of supervision the Mission had 
to be content to leave alone its schemes 
of expansion and continue the old routine 
as well as possible. The Forward Move- 
ment, for example, is left largely to the 
native agents who are carrying it on in 
their own way. 

Before the year closed this ebbing tide 
of foreign help began to flow in. Mr. Mc- 
Donald was welcomed back and ‘at the in- 
stance of Mission Council gave up Susam- 
achar congregation where he had done a 
valuable work, and took charge of Princes- 
town field. ; 

By November Mr. Green was back in 
in the meantime 


work in Trinidad, found himself again the 
bishop of San Fernando field. Miss Archi- 
bald’s return denotes another rise in the 
tide that flows toward better days. It 
marks the real beginniifg in this mission 
of field work for women. 


Miss Archibald’s long experience emi- 
nently fits her for this phase of work with- 
out which the Christian home cannot be 
established, nor the Church build up with 
proper material. It is hoped that before 
long a band of Canadian women will be 
engaged in this work extending it into the 
four fields. 

This year prices reached their climax. 
The Government came to the rescue of the 
teachers, almost doubling their salaries so 


that their total support of our schools this 


year is $102,000 as against $56,600 in 1919. 


The destitution also of the Catechists 
demanded that their salaries should be in- 
creased. Nobody but themselves can ap- 
preciate what a year of hardship and 
anxiety they have passed through. The 
burning question always was, “Show ends 
can meet.” 


The net increase of the Christidn com- 
| 
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munity is greater than for some years past: 
444 were baptized and 145 received into full 
communion. The native givings totalled 
518,000, which is $6,000 larger than any 
year yet. 


Too much cannot be said in praise of the 
Native Agents. .With very little supervision 
they have done their work faithfully 
throughout the year. Out of their meagre 
salaries they have given a tenth. The 
nine-tenths left was not sufficient for their 
needs, but they preferred to pay their vows. 


We are proud of these men. They are 
our hope. It won’t be this year nor the 
next, but the day is surely coming when 
these men can be left to managé their own 
affairs, and the funds of the Church re- 
lieved, and the missionary free to preach 
the Gospel in other fields. 


A CALL FROM TRINIDAD. 
By Rev. S.A. Fraser. 


There are sixty churches and preaching 
stations in the three districts of San Fern- 
ando, Princestown and Couva, where serv- 
ices are conducted every Sabbath day. 

There are about 80,000 non-Christians 
resident in these districts, the majority” of 
whom are ready to listen attentively to the 
Gospel message when given in their own 
tongue. 


There are but few homes amongst these 
people in which the life of some member 
of the family has not been influenced by 
Christian teaching given in our schools. 

They are amenable to Christian truth in 
a way the millions of India. are not. We 
have destroyed their faith in their false 
deities. If we don’t instruct them further 
in Christian truth and throw around them 
a Christian influence, their. last state will 
be worse than the first. 

I mention the above facts, to show our 
church at home the need of at least two 
more field missionaries, and many more 
native preachers. 


Why should our staff be so small that 
When men have to take their necessary 
furloughs, three such districts as described 
above, should have to be cared for by an 
old missionary worn out by over a quarter 
of a century’s strenuous toil in a tropical 
climate. 


Surely if our young ministers at home 
realized the greatness of the work and the 
glorious opportunity in these schools ana 
through other channels to educate: and 
evangelize for the kingdom of God, the Mis- 
sion Council and Foreign Mission Board 
oe not have to be calling in vain for 
elp. 


The Master says “Go,” Foreign Mission 
Boards representing the Christian Church 
are re-echoing the Master’s words, and 
Missionary Councils are crying “Come,” but. 
no response. 
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HONAN SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 
By Rev. J. G. G. Bompas. 
CuHANGTE, Honan, April 2, 1921. 


‘The longer one lives and works in China 
the more likeness one finds between condi- 
tions here and in New Testament times. As 
I noticed in church this morning two well- 
dressed young men, I thought of Paul’s— 
‘‘not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble.” 

I think those congregations must have been 
very much like the little groups of Christians 
we have here, mostly from the middle and 
lower classes so far as wealth and learning is 
concerned. 

Of course we always heartily welcome the 
rich and wise when they come to our services, 
especially if they are interested in the Gospel 
and wish to become Christians, but really it 
is rather difficult to know what to do with 
them. They do not mix with the ordinary 
church members. Perhaps it will be easier 
when there are more of them. 

* * * 


And their numbers are increasing all the 
time, faster than we know. A couple of 
weeks ago I was on the train going from 
Tangyin to Tsechow, and as we_ passed 
Changte a well-dressed young man came in 
and took the seat opposite me. 


First we chatted in Chinese, but soon I 
learned that he spoke English, so we went on 
in English. I found that he was the general 
agent of the Standard Oil Company in this 
district, with his headquarters at Changte. 


He asked me if I was in Christian work, and 
when I told him I was, he added, ‘“‘I also am 
a Christian.”” He said he had joined the 
Chinese Christian church in Tientsin, of 
which church a large number of the members 
are students. 

The very next day, at Changte, the new> 
teacher of English in the Government Middle 
School called to see me. He said he wished 
to be baptized; he had been a believer for 
some time, but had not yet joined the church. 
He had read the New Testament through .and 
a good deal of the Old. He had attended 
church in Peking when going to college there, 
and at Tientsin had gone to the Christian 
Church there. 


I asked him if many of the students were 
becoming agnostics or atheists, and he said— 
some, but not a great many. He said a great 
many of them were studying the Bible and 
becoming interested in its teaching. 


I told him that I had heard that among 
the members of the church in Tienstin there 
were a great many students. “Yes, there 
are,’ he replied, ‘‘and I am one of them.” 
® * * ok 


Not long ago I received a letter, in Eng- 
lish, from another of the teachers in the city, 
asking me to explain a difficulty for him. 
He said that in his book there was a proverb 
which read, “Look not upon the wine when 
it is red,” and he would like me to explain it 
in simple language. 
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I did so as well as I could, and told hint 
that the warning might also apply to yellow 
wine and white wine as well as red. 


In the larger cities on the coast there is a 
place for such young men in the church and 
a way of looking after them; but here in the 
interior it seems hard to know what to do 
with them. 

a * * 

I made another interesting acquaintance on 
the train the other day, a “soldier, who had 
been in the army ever since he was twelve 
years old. The first remark he made to me 
was that the leaves were not out on the willows 
as far and as green along the track here as 
they were farther south. 


This was unusual I thought, because the 
Chinese, so far as I have noticed them, pay 
little attention to nature. 


Then we got to talking about the bandits. 
I told him J had heard that the bandits got 
their ammunition from the soldiers and for 
that reason the soldiers were not very anxious 
to rid the country of the bandits. 

He admitted that it was true, that some 
soldiers were not above such things. He said 
that sometimes a troop of soldiers would go 
out after a band of robbers, with the under- 
standing that the fight would be only a sham 

one. 

The robbers would first advance and pre- 
tend to be entrenching themselves, 
reality they were depositing money. Then 
the soldiers would advance, drive back the 
bandits and take possession of the money, 
depositing ammunition in return for it. 


Again the bandits advance, eapture the 


trench and hold it long enough to get the 


ammunition. . 
After this business has been transacted 
the bandits are finally driven off, the soldiers 
are victorious, and no one has been hurt on 
either side. 
* *k ok 


The famine is just about at its worst now. 

The weather is warmer, that is one good 
thing, the people are not suffering from the 
cold so much as they were a couple of months 
ago. 

But the scarcity of food is being felt more 
and more, except in so far as the grain and 
money we have been able to distribute has 
brought relief to some of the people. 


Lately I have been stopped on the road by | 


hungry people more than once, an experience 
I had not met with earlier. Of course we are 
used to having the beggars clutch at our 
clothes at the stations and in the cities, but 
not out in the country, at least in the parts 
I have been travelling through, until the last 
few weeks, and I take it as a sign that the 
worst has pretty nearly come to the worst. 

Last fall I was fretting because there didn’t 
seem to be anything for me to do to help the 
famine sufferers, except to start a few refuges 
for poor girls in the country districts. But 
as time went on the work began to pile up in 
large proportions. 


but in 


~ 


Vai} Oso oh Nes suis a mee 
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Now I have orks started on eight different 
pieces of road, all in the hilly country west of 
the railroad, and some of the places twenty- 
five or thirty miles from here. It keeps me 
busy running from one to the other and see- 
ing that all are going right. 

~I am employing altogether only about two 
thousand men, and spending about ten thou- 
sand dollars. In other departments the 
amounts are much larger and so many more 
people helped with food in payment for their 
work. 

I went out to see how they were getting 
started on the road east of Dang Djung Gang 
the third day after the men went to work. 
Some people have asked me if the men who 
are being used on the roads are the very poor- 
est. 


If they could see that gang they would not 
doubt any more. A more pitiful gang of 
workmen I never saw. As I stood beside the 
road talking to the head ganger, the men all 
kneeled down in the road. Then all of a 
sudden they surrounded me, still on their 
knees, some laying hold of my bicycle, some 
elutehing my coat and holding me fast. 


It was only the third day, and they were 
not to get their first allowance of grain till 
the evening of the fourth day. They said 
they hadn’t anything to eat that night.* I 
told the head ganger he might pay them a 
day sooner, but the men hadn’t brought their, 
sacks, so they had to wait till the fourth day 
after all. 

* * * 

And now just when I am busiest with my 
roads, | am made responsible for the distri- 
bution of seven carloads of grain and flour 
in Tangyin county, besides helping with the 
giving out of twenty-five thousand dollars in 
the same county. 

So I am letting the roadwork go on of itself 
for a few days, that this grain and money 
may ,be distributed as quickly as possible. 


We are very glad to be able to help that 
county, especially the west end in the hills, 
where the people are actually eating mud, 
a kind of white, greasy mud which they get 
in the hillsides. So they must be nearly 
down to roek bottom. 


I don’t know what I would have done with- 
out my old bicyele these last few months. 
I simply couldn’t have gotten over the ground 
at all. Unless I had a motor-cycle. Don’t 
you think I might have a motor-cycle next 
term ? Then I could face a head wind with- 
out breaking my back. 

During furlough I have a notion that I 
would like to study for a few months. But 
first I would like to tour the whole of Sas- 
katchewan and preach in every town and 
village in the province. 


Courage is just strength of heart, and the 
strong heart makes itself felt everywhere, 
and lifts up the whole of life, and ennobles it, 
and makes it move directly to its chosen aim. 
Rev. Henry van Dyke, D.D. 
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WHAT SHALL THE HARVEST BE ? 
By Dr. J. McWaters, RUTLAM. 


What the results of the year’s work have 
been, it is impossible to say. We know that 
influences have been set in motion, which will 
go on through eternity. We know, too, that 
we have God’s own promise—‘‘My word shall 


not return unto Me void.’’ 


The greatest drawback to our work is 
India’s great lack of consciousness of sin. <A 
friénd of high birth said to the writer, ‘‘You 
talk a great deal about sin. We Hindus never 
bother our heads about that.” 

His statement is all too true, and until 
through the Holy Spirit the conviction of sin 
comes into their lives, making them ask the 
question, ‘““‘What must I do to be saved ?”’ 
we shall not see the great in-gathering that 
we long for. We have enough, however, to 
encourage us and to make us believe that the 
work has been well worth while. 


I have just visited a Mohammedan patient, 
who is recovering from tetafus (lock-jaw). 
The women of his household give all the credit 
to Christ, and say that it is only through His 
blessing that Ali Mohammed is recovering. 


* * * 


Our attendance for the year at our hospital 
here was over 6,100, the great majority of 
whom attended as out-patients. Hach patient. - 
paid on the average, about six visits to the 
hospital, making the total number of treat- 
ments about 36,000. 


Our income in fees, sales and rent of the 
wards amounted to about $1,200.00, and al- 
though ours is called a men’s hospital, over 
62% of our patients for the year were women 
and children. 

Very often the patients were accompanied 
by friends who also heard the Gospel Mess- 
age. Many of the women, especially, have 
learned to sing our Christian: hymns, most of 
which convey a very direct Gospel Message. 
One woman who was a patient some time ago 
still continues to come to hear the preaching, 
bringing other women with her. 


We were fortunate in having a number of 
in-patients who could read well. One Hindoo 
lad showed a great interest and was very fond 
of singing Christian hymns, even when he 
did not think we were listening. He spent a 
good deal of time in reading and singing to 
other patients. 

Hye patients are very numerous. Many 
do not come until their eyes are in a very bad 
condition. Smallpox is responsible for many 
a sightless eye and granular lids also often 
work great havoc. 


A shoemaker in the city has a reputation 
as a bone-setter. He is not always successful, 
however, and his patients come to us oceasion- 
ally with ununited fractures. If they did 
come to us first, they would probably go to 
him to have him inspect and pass judgment 
on our work. 

The majority of people still refuse to have 
typhoid fever treated, except with draughts 
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of water in which pearls have been soaked. 
They call it the Pearl disease. 


They get the suggestion for the name from 
the small spots that appear on the chest. 
However, it is very hopeful that even when 
the diagnosis is known, many are willing to 
have the patient treated. 


A number, especially the in-patients, came 
from a considerable distance. It is very 
difficult to persuade the people who live in the 
city to leave their own homes and come to 
the hospital. 


We have been comparatively free from 
epidemics during the year, but at the time of 
writing, influenza is rather prevalent, though 
it is not of such a virulent type as in the awful 
visitation of 1918. 


We mention with pleasure the ready re- 
sponse which many of our ex-patients and 
others have made to the appeal for contri- 
bution for the China Famine Fund. About 
$130.00 were collected from non-Christians 
in the city. 


REBELLION IN CHINA. 
LerreR FROM Rev. W. HARVEY GRANT. 


Weinwet, April 21, 1921. 
Dear RecorD:— 

Will it interest you to hear some of the past 
week’s happenings here ? 

I was at Sinsiang, assisting in the distribu- 
tion of famine-relief, and on Friday became 
aware that large bodies of troops were going 
northward on the Kinhan Railway. It was 
ascertained that trouble of some sort had 
occurred at Changte and the troops were 
going there. 

By Saturday evening the railway tracks at 
Sinsiang were full of troop trains filled with 
all kinds of troops, cavalry was abundant. 


On Sunday Wu P’ei Fu’s troops arrived 
from Loyang and Honanfu and proceeded 
northward, but could go only as far as Lu 
Wang Fen (seven miles from :Sinsiang) be- 
cause the railway had been cut beyond that 
by the troops that had revolted at Changte. 
The Taoching Railway had also been cut at 
Pai Lu, between Sinsiang and Weihwei. 

On Monday morning the sounds of brisk 
firing with field guns at Lu Wang Fen could 
be distinctly heard at Sinsiang and continued 
at intervals throughout the forenoon. 

We met with the leading men in Sinsiang 
and the regimental commander (Lu-chang) 
and formed a Red Cross Society and made 
arrangements for caring for the wounded. 
The Lu-chang, whose six battalions remained 
stationary at Sinsiang, assured us that all 
would continue quiet there. 

At 4 p.m. I decided to return to Weihwei 
on the bicycle. I arrived there shortly before 
6 o’clock. 

Gun and rifle fire about Lu Wang Feu and 
along the line of the Kinhan Railway was in- 
cessant all afternoon. / 


Plans for controlling the situation and 
checking the in-rush of the panic-stricken 
crowds that were coming to the mission from 
the city and the surrounding villages were at 
once decided upon. Notwithstanding, large 
numbers (of women and children especially) 
were admitted to the mission compound be- 
fore the gates were locked at 11 o’clock at 
night, the key being left as usual in the hands 
of the gateman. 


At 2.45 in the morning violent and con- 
tinuous fire of rifles, machine-guns and field- 
guns suddenly broke out about the Kinhan 
Railway station, two miles north of the mis- 
sion. 


A few minutes later, ‘when we reached the 
gate of the compound we found that it had 
been opened to allow some one of the mission 
employees to pass in. and could not be closed 
again for the crowd of men, women and chil- 
dren that were pouring in; we soon checked 
this, locked the gate and carried the key away 
in our pocket. 


All outside the gate were instructed to sit on 
the ground close to the wall and keep quiet. 
The fusilade continued without intermission 


till 4 o’clock. After that time the firing was 


intermittent till daylight, when it ceased. 


Wounded have been coming into the hos- 
pital since Monday. Up to the present there 
have been over forty treated, fourteen being 
of the southern forces, the remainder rebels, 
some thirty unwounded comrades accom 
panied these to the hospital. 


All were deprived of their arms and ammu- 
nition early on Tuesday morning, being given 
a receipt for the same, stating that all would 
be returned to the General on his written 
authority. 


All day Tuesday the compound was full of 
refugees, whom we kept as far as possible in 
their places. The two railway lines were 
restored on Tuesday and trains arrived from 
the south at both stations. General Wu. P’ei 
Fu arrived and guaranteed the preservation 
of the city and its population. 


All has continued quiet since, and on Wed- 
nesday afternoon the first train for several 
days arrived from Changte, and now daily 
passenger trains are running again. Military 
guards are at all the city gates and at most of 
the street corners. 


Up to the present, few of the troops from 
the south have returned home, the inns and 
temples here are full of them. They are 
orderly and seem well disposed in every way. 
To all appearances the rebellion is completely 
erushed and life will become normal again in 
a few days. 

We are grateful to Him from whom all 
blessings flow that He has over-ruled in the 
speedy ending of this rebellion and in the 
preservation of the lives of his servants here. 

All the missionaries here are well as usual 
and taking up again their regular daily duties. 

(Notr.—Weihwei and Changte are two of 


our principal mission stations in Honan.—~ 
Ed.) 
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Young People’s Societies 


SOCIAL SERVICE IDEALS 
Y.P.S. Topie for August, 1 Thess. 53 4-II. 
By Marsorig W. GREGG. 


The underlying purpose of all the acti- 
vities of our Church is to spread abroad 
the Truth as it is in Christ Jesus. That 
Truth is the “power of God unto salvation” 
both individual and social, for if Christian 
people are “Children of Light’, then the 
radiance already kindled in their lives 
must penetrate and brighten the darkness 
of certain “defective social arrangements” 
which are more or less familiar in Canada 
to-day. f 

It was the light of Christian faith and 
love that led Canon Barnett of London, 
England, to found Toynbee Hall — the first 
social settlement. 

The same influence prompted his wife to 


_ plan and realize the beautiful Hampstead 


Garden Suburb. 

In her fascinating book, “Canon Barnett, 
His Life, Work and Friends,’ Mrs. Barnett 
uses the following quotation: “When two 
or three meet together, in the presence of 
the higher ideal which appears in their 
midst, see the ignorance or the suffering 
or the sin which is around, they cannot 
help starting the machinery by which that 
goodwill may become effective.” 

* * * 


When the Barnetts laboured in St. Jude’s 
Parish, Whitechapel, the people of that 
district lived in the midst of baffling la- 
bour questions and very bad housing and 
factory conditions. 

Criminal classes were at liberty to con- 
gregate and create a low public opinion. 
The masses were joyless, the young were 
hopeless. 

The poor, pauperized by doles, were 
apathetic — “content with an unrighteous 
contentment and patient with a godless pa- 
tience.” They were deafened to the Gospel 
Message by the circumstances of their daily 
lives. 

In those days there was a great gulf in 
life between rich and poor. They were ig~ 
norant about each other. ‘‘Repudiation of 
responsibility threatened to become fixed in 
English thought for some time to come.” 
Social legislation was declared to be out- 
side the sphere of parliament. 

The Barnetts saw that to interest indi- 
viduals and hence ‘classes’ in the welfare 
one of another would help to right serious 
wrongs. So, after eleven years experience 
as vicar of St. Jude’s, Canon Barnett de- 
in motion the settlement 
method. 


* * * 


To direct the light of the Christian ideal 
into the darkness of intemperance and vice 


and Sabbath breaking and “patronage” in 
Canada our. Presbyterian Church formed 
“The Assembly’s Committee on Temper- 
ance and Moral Reform.’ The name was 
later changed to “Board of Social Service 
and Evangelism.” 

Then came the recognition that Home 
Missions and Social Service and Evangel- 
ism are interlocked. It is in the spirit of 
Social Service that our home missionaries 
labour in isolated communities; that our 
travelling evangelists preach to arouse in- 
different people to answer the Gospel ap- 
peal; that nurses and doctors in W. M. S. 
hospitals care for the sick and better the 
health of the countryside; that teachers in 
school homes impart ideals of Crhistian 
citizenship to the children; that workers in 
the Department of the Stranger welcome 
newcomers. 

a 3 

And so the present joint Board of Home 
Missions and Social Service was organized 
Ins 19 t5, 

Two new types of institution originated 
and developed as social service activities 
of our Church. 

The first, the Redemptive 
established to save girls 
astray. 

The second is the Social Settlement. Its 
object is to help the churches in saving 
boys and girls and men and women from 
falling victims to the difficult and danger- 
ous circumstances which often surround 
them in’ cities. Settlement workers were 
to be “living epistles’ which all might 
know and read. 

Over sixteen hundred women and girls 
have been cared for in the Redemptive 
Homes, and more than one half of them 
have been restored to respectable living. 

Many thousands of lives have been in- 
fluenced in the Settlements.* 

A great many underprivileged and cheer- 
less people have shared the advantages of 
the more fortunate, and they, in turn, have 
learned many priceless and humbling les- 
sons from neighbors who had been separ- 
ated from them by unknown tongues or 
social distinctions. 

* * * 


Both methods have brought new know- 
ledge of living and working conditions, and 
so have indicated ways in which these may 
be improved. For instance, it has been 
found that approximately fifty per cent of 
the women and girls who come into the 
Redemptive Homes are mentally abnomal 
and therefore irresponsible. 

Our Church and others have co-operated 
with the Canadian National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene and are urging the Gov- 
ernment to make provision for the care 
of mental defectives. 


* * 


Home, was 
who had gone 
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To-day the social service aims of our 
Church are: 

1. To study the social teachings of the 
Bible and the social content and applica- 
tion of the Christian Gospel. 

2.‘To survey and study social conditions 
in Canada. 

3. To work out a _ policy and devise 
methods in the social service work of the 
church. 

4. To stimulate the social conscience of 
the Church. 

It is not easy to collect all the evidence 
and pronounce a wise judgment on any 
separate issue. A number and variety of 
human interests and motives are at work. 

Yet our Church has taken a stand and 
accomplished definite results, as in the 
field of industrial relations,** the immigra- 
tion policy, temperance legislation and the 
problem of the city. 

In order that ‘‘the moral convictions of 
the people as whole should be crystallized 
in the nation’s laws and enforced by the 
nation’s power’, the Presbyterian Church 
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assisted in the formation of the Social 
Service Council of Canada. It is a bureau 
of information on social conditions and 
legislation, and it voices the unanimous 
opinion of its units. It publishes a month- 
ly paper, “Social Welfare.” 

Our Church issues a clarion call to ser- 
vice. The range of choice is wide. | All tal- 
ents may be dedicated and used. There is 
a demand for leadership, and the Church 
offers opportunities for definite training. 

There is also a demand for “followship”— 
for loyal privates in the army. There must 
be individual effort, inspired by a Risen 
Lord and applied to social problems so 
thoughtfully and so wisely and so rever- , 
ently that in His strength they will be- 
solved. 


* See ‘“‘Record’’ for June, 1921, pages 170-171, 
also ‘‘The Lesson on Missions’’ for July, Aug. and 
Sept., 1921 (Presbyterian Publications). 

** Pamphlet “‘Social and Industrial Problems’’, 
issued by Board of Home Missions and Social 
Service. It contains the statement adopted by 
the General Assembly in 1920. 


SOMETHING GREAT. 


The watching was ended, the vigil past; 

All clad in his arms was the knight at last; 
The goodliest knight in the whole wide land, 
. With eyes that shone with a purpose grand. 
The king looked on him with gracious eyes, 
And said, “He is meet for some high 

emprise.”’ 

To himself he thought, “I will conquer fate; 
I will surely die, or do something great.” 


So from the palace he rode away. 

There was trouble and need in the town 
that day; 

A child had strayed from his mother’s side 

Into the woodland dark and wide. 

“Help!” cried the mother, with sorrow wild; 

“Help me, Sir Knight, to seek my child! 

The hungry wolves in the forest roam; 

Help me to bring my lost one home!” 


He shook her hand from his bridle-rein, 

“Alas! poor mother, you ask in vain. 

Some meaner succor will do, maybe; 

Some squire or varlet of low degree. _ 

There are mighty wrongs in the world to 
right: 

But I ride in haste to do something great.” 

I keep my sword for a noble fight. 

I am sad at heart for your baby’s fate, 


One wintry night when the sun had set 

A blind old man by the way he met. 

“Now, good Sir Knight, for Our Lady’s sake, 
On the sightless wanderer pity take! 
The wind blows cold, and the sun is down: 
Lead me, I pray, till I reach the town.” 
“Nay,” said the knight, “I cannot wait; 

I ride in haste to do something great.” 


So on he rode with his armor bright, 
His sword all keen for the longed-for fight. 


“Laugh with us—laugh!” cried the merry 
crowd. 
“O, weep!” 
bowed. 
“Help us!” the weak and wearied prayed. 
But for joy nor grief nor need he stayed. 
And years rolled by, and his eyes grew dim; 
And he died, and none made moan for him. 


wailed others With sorrow 


He missed the good that he might have 
done; 

He missed the blessings he might have won; 

Seeking some glorious task to find, 

His eyes to all humbler work were blind. 

He that is faithful in that which is least 

Is bidden,to sit at the heavenly feast; 

Yet men and women lament their fate, 

If they be not called to do something great. 


YOUNG MAN’S RECREATION CREED. 
By A. Footspaxtyi STAR. 


“T will never patronize an entertainment 
that brutalizes a man or shames a woman. 

I will always do some part of my playing 
in the open air. 

I will not be merely a lazy spectator of 
sport; I will taste for myself its zest and 
thrill. © | 
. I will avoid over-amusement, as I pray 
that I may be saved from over-work. 

I will choose the amusements that my 
wife can share. 

I will not spend Sunday in caring for 
my bodily pleasure so much that I forget 
my soul and its relation to God’s kingdom. 

I will not spend on pleasure money that 
belongs to other aspects of my life. 

I will remember to. enjoy a boy’s SDOtE 
again when my boy needs me as a chum.” 
Young Men. 
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BE THE BEST YOU CAN 


If you can’t be a pine on the top of the hill, 
Be a scrub in the valley—but be 
The best little scrub at the side of the rill. 
Be a bush, if you can’t be a tree! 


If you can’t be a bush, be a bit of the grass, 

Some highway to happier make; 

If you can’t be a muskie, then just be a 
bass— 

But the liveliest bass in the lake! 


We can’t all be captains; there must be a 
crew. 

There’s something for all of us here; 

There’s big work on hand, and there’s less- 
er to do, 

And the task for each one is the near. 


If you can’t be a highway, then just be a 
trail, 

If you can’t be the sun, be a star; 

It isn’t by size that you win or you fall— 

Be the best of whatever you are. 


THIS LADDIE WAS A TRUE MAN. 


A big parade was passing through the 
city streets. There was the usual crowd of 
_ spectators elbowing each other for the best 
places. “ 

The small boy of the bootblack and news- 
boy type was everywhere. He sat on top 
of hitching-posts, looked from the roofs of 
buildings, hung half-way up on telegraph 
poles, clung to the supports of bill-boards. 

A crowd of these happy little fellows had 
secured a good place on the shady side of 
the street. Some had their blacking-kits 
swung over their shoulders. 

Along the street came a weary-looking, 
_poorly-dressed. woman, pushing a little 
cripple girl in a wheel-chair. 

The brass bands were heard in the dis- 
tance and the children along the line began 
» to shout, “There it comes!” 

The woman looked anxiously at the dense 
ranks of sight-seers, hoping for an opening 
through she could push the little chair. 
No doubt she had walked a long way for 
the sake of bringing a glimpse of pleasure 
into ‘the child’s hard life. 

But the people who saw her trying to 
get through were selfishly intent on their 
own enjoyment, and, instead of making 
room, turned away from her and _ stood 
rigidly in their places. 

Just then one of the boys saw her. ‘Say, 
fellows, there is a little lame girl that can’t 
get a place. Most likely she don’t get 
many chances to see a parade and we can 
see all that come to town. Let’s give her 
our place and we can run farther up the 
street and get another.” 


“All right,’ came from half a dozen of 
the boys. 

The boy who had spoken pushed through 
the crowd. 

“Say, missus,” he said, ‘‘you can have our 
place out here for the little girl.” 

With the boys’ help the chair was quickly 
guided to the place, and the boy with his 
companions ran away. 

He was only a ragged little street urchin, 
but he had the spark of true manhood in 
his soul. 


A LITTLE GIRD’S TALK. 


A few Sundays ago I heard a little girl’s 
talk over her pocket-book before church- 
time. Her brother said to her: 

“Where’s your money? There will be a 
contribution to-day.” . 

She went to get her pocket-book. 

“T have two silver ten-cents and a paper 
one.” 

Her brother said, 
three cents.” 

“But three cents is such a stingy little 
to give. I shall give this ten-cents. You 
see I would have had more here, only I 
spent some for myself last week; it would 
not be fair to take a tenth of what is left 
after I have used all I wanted.” 

“Why don’t you give the paper ten-cent? 
The silver ones are the prettier to keep.” 

“So they are prettier to give. Paper ten- 
cents look so dirty and shabby. No; I'll 
give good things.” 

So she had put one ten-cents in her pock- 
et, when some one said: 

“T hope we can raise that three hundred 
dollars for Home Missions to-day.” 

“O, this is Home Mission Day! Then 
that other silver ten-cents has to go, too.” 
And she went to get it, with another doleful 
groan. 

I said, “If you feel so distressed about it 
why do you give it?” 

“O, because I made up my, mind to al- 
ways give twive as much to Home Missions 
as anything else, and I shall just stick to 
what I make up my mind to!” 

Now this little affair set me to thinking, 
and these were some thoughts that came: 


1. We should deal honestly with God in 
giving. 

“It is not fair,’ said the little girl, ‘to 
count your tenth after you have used all 
that you want.” 

2. We should deal liberally in giving. If 
the fair tenth is a petty sum, let us go 
beyond it, and give more. : 

3. Let us give our best things. That 
which is the nicest to keep is also the 
nicest to give. 


“A tenth of that is 
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SHARING THE SACRAMENT. 


A pastor tells of a communion when a 
young boy offered the bread ate only part 
of it; the remainder he wrapped in the 
corner of a clean handkerchief and carried 
home for his invalid mother. 

A few days later the pastor heard from 
her lips the sequel to the incident. On ar- 
riving home from church that Sunday 
morning, the boy took the bread from his 
handkerchief and said: 

“Mother, you can not go to the commu- 
nion service now, so I thought if I brought 
you some of the bread you could have com- 
munion here, and Jesus would bless you 
as much in eating the bread here as at 
church: 

Taking the sacrament at the hands of 
her own young son brought Christ very 
near, and truly he was made known in the 
breaking of the bread.—Ex. 


THE WAY YOU LEAN. 


The tree will not only lie as it falls, but 
it will also fall as it leans. 

Twenty years ago there were two boys 
in my Sabbath-school class; bright, lively 
fellows, who interested me very much; 
only one of them: made me sometimes feel 
anxious. I often found him out evenings 
in company with young rowdies. 

When I asked him how it happened, he 
used to say he was only out on an errand, 
the boys spoke to him, and he could not 
help speaking, he was sure. 


Perhaps that was so, still it made me 
uneasy. 

I once said to his mother: “Is not Willie 
out of nights too much?” “Willie out 
nights! Oh, no; Willie does not go out 
nights.” 


The other boy, whose name was Arthur, 
I never met among the rowdies. His even- 
ings, I am sure, were spent at home. I al- 
ways found him studying his lesson, or 
reading with his sisters, or amusing him- 
self at home. 

That was twenty years ago. Both boys 
had begun to show which way they were 
leaning, and how their tastes inclined them. 
Twenty years will show it plainer. 


The other day I heard of Willie. Some- 
body met him in Chicago. 
“What is he?’ I asked. “A _ good-for- 


nothing, certainly, if not worse, a shabby, 
idle, drinking fellow, whom nobody wants 
to employ.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry to hear it—sorry, but not 
surprised. I wonder where Arthur is?” 

“Arthur! Why, didn’t you know, he has 
just been taken into partnership with that 
old firm where he served his time? They 
could not spare him, so they had to take 
Him in,” 

“Good!” I said. ‘It is just what I should 
have expected. He leaned right.” — Young 
Folks. 
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MINUS A LEG 
By Mrs. Huew MackKenzin. 
Our Missionary in Honan. 


It is common in Canada to see one lack- 
ing a limb; not so in China. 

The Chinese are loath to have a limb 
amputated. They often prefer to die ra- 
ther than give up part of their body. 

But we have a boy in our Primary School 
at Weihwei, who has only one leg. 


About six years ago, a very poor woman, 
a widow, came to the hospital with her 
only son, a lad of twelve, who had a tuber- 
cular leg. 


She came here as a last resort, as far 
too many do; and many wait so long that 
it is impossible for the doctor to help. 


This boy, like millions of others in China, 
had been, shut in from fresh air, and had 
always lived in filth and ignoranee. 

On his face and on that of his mother 
was written despair, created partly by 
poverty, partly by fear of the strange clean 
surroundings and of the Canadian doctor, 
about whom they had heard tales. 

The doctor told the mother that there 
was only one hope for health for her son, 
and that was to have his leg amputated. 

“Impossible, I could not have my son 
lose his leg, and be a curious spectacle for 
life—and how could he get along in the 
next world with only one leg!” 


But finally the mother decided with fear 
and trembling that she would rather give 
up her son’s leg than his life. So the next 
morning at the regular time for operating 
in the dispensary her son was put on the 
table and given ‘‘the sleeping medicine.” 


A few days after this, one would scarcely 
have recognized the lad. Now’ he was 
clean. He and his mother were beginning 
to understand how health could come to 
him since he had given up the diseased leg. 


Now he was wondering what the Gospel 
meant that several had been talking to. 
them about, and what the singing was 
about that they heard daily in the wards. 

Then as he got stronger, he learned to 
read simple hymn sheets, a small cate- 
chism and later a gospel. 


His face became brighter day by day. He 
had found a new joy in health and was- 
learning of the New Life and of how it can 
transform even a little boy with only one 
leg. 

Later on, his mother became a servant 
in a well-to-do Chinese home and the boy 
was sent to school. During the vacation 
last summer he earned money by being 
night whatchman in the yard where the 
new hospital is being erected. 


We do not know what the future has in 


store for him but we trust he may be able 
at least to earn an honest livelihood and 
be a true witness for the Master who loves 
him. 


. 
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MAKING THE BLIND TO SER. 


Shikarpur is the name of a frontier city 
and district in India, where there is much 
of blindness, especially “cataract” a growth 
in the eye, which a skilful surgeon can cut 
out, usually restoring the sight. 

“Hira Nand” was an aged Hindu living 
in that city who founded a hospital there 
for his fellow citizens. 

A nephew of the aged man who now man- 
ages the hospital, has it open from one to 
two months every Spring, gets a medical 
missionary to come, pays all expenses of 
the patients, while there, feeding them and 
their friends who bring them. 

The few weeks it is open each Spring 
cost him 10,000 rupes, between three and 
four thousand dollars. 

* * * 


Here are some word pictures which show 
how great the need, and how much good a 
medical missionary can do. 

In twenty-eight operating days, last 
Spring, over 5000 patients were seen, 1,121 
cataracts were done and 1300, other opera- 
tions. 

Since “Shikarpur” was opened some years 
ago, over 8500 people have been operated 
for cataract alone and most of them have 


got back their sight. Think what that 
means! 
Sometimes cataract patients. when dis- 


charged on the tenth day, ask for glasses, 
for which they pay something. 

Once a Baluchi returned a year after his 
operation, saying he couldn’t see properly. 


The Sister explained that he _ required 
spectacles. 
Spite toram,. a )baluchi;  Balucpis, never 


wear glasses.” 

“But you need them all the same,” he was 
told, and though Sister tested his eyes, and 
found glasses made all the difference to 
his vision, he refused to have them since 
he was a Baluchi. 

Sometimes quaint replies are received to 
questions regarding their eyesight, and 
one poor woman gave, as the measure of 
her sight, ‘Not quite enough to see to pick 
off lice with.” 


* * * 


One morning when I was preparing the 
cataract cases, a Sikh came along. He 
strongly objected to having his eyelashes 
cut, for the Sikh, like the Nazarene of old, 
may never cut any hair. When assured, 
however, that they would be grown again 
by the time his bandage and eye-shade were 
gone, he allowed it. 

With the Baluchis the higher the rank 


‘the more cloth (unwashed) there must be 


in his clothes, and a Baluchi once boasted 
that he had eighty yards of material about 
his hefty person ! 

I sometimes tried to get patients to ex- 


change their charms for money or medi- 


cine. One old lady entirely refused to’ be 
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convinced of the uselessness of the five 
charms she wore round her neck ! 

Finally, out of gratitude to the hospital, 
She offered to give me the smallest of all, 
hoping it would be of as much use to me 
as it had been to her! 

Some of the boys and girls now reading 
these may yet be medical missionaries. It 
will be a splendid investment of your lives. 

And when life somes to an end here, the 
beginning of life beyond, the real life, no- 
body will ever be sorry that they chose 
for life work that of the medical mission- 
ary. 


PLANTING A TEA SET. 


Some years ago a small girl lived on a 
western farm. 

Her only dishes were the broken parts of 
a little china tea-set. The sugar bowl had 
no cover, the teapot no spout, the cream 
pitcher and tea-cups no handles, and the 
small girl played there were two saucers, 


‘as one was in two parts ! 


Every little piece was well washed and 
dried whenever the small girl and her doll 
had a tea-party. 

One day when her father was planting 
potatoes she watched the careful cutting 


‘of the seed-potatoes before they were put 


in the ground. 

Feeling sure that she had learned a les- 
son she hurried to look at the parts of her 
beloved tea-set. She had a plot of her very 
own in the flower garden, .and for once 
she was glad that her dishes were already 
broken, for she decided to plant them ! 

Every part was put into its little hole, 
and covered with a shapely hill of good 
earth. Her garden was hoed, weeded and 
watered with diligence, and, in the Fall, 
when others were digging potatoes, she dug 
for tea-sets ! 

* * * 


She was a brave child, and when she ~- 
found only the pieces she had planted, she 
washed and dried them, saying to herself— 
“Good thing the seeds didn’t rot’—and no- 
body knew of her thwarted attempt to grow 
the tea-sets until she was a grown woman, 
with a little boy of her own who loved to 
hear her tell about long ago when she was 
Then one day she told him 
the secret. 

Not long afterward she had a birthday 
and one of her presents was a lovely little 
tea-set with pink flowers and sprays of 
green leaves. » 

The little boy had saved his pennies un- 
til he had enough to buy the gift of which 
nobody but his mamma guessed the secret 
when he said that it was for the little girl 
whose tea-set never grew. 

She took her boy in her arms, and laugh- 
ing, said, “But it has grown, it has grown, 
my precious boy, and it is more beautiful 
to me than any tea-set ever made.’’—Sel. 


-- 
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_ A NATIVE AFRICAN EVANGELIST. 
In A Western African Hut. 
By Rev. M. Marrusrson. 


Of the Gordon Memorial Mission, Natal. 


We were sitting round a fire in a hut 
after a long day’s tramp. ‘The; native 
preachers who were with me had been chat- 
ting and joking, when suddenly I began to 
sit up and take notice, for one of them 
had got the ear of the house and had start- 
ed telling of one of his experiences in the 
district we were evangelizing. 

I give it as near as I can in the way it 
came to my ears through the smoke of the 
low burning fire. 

* * 3K 

I had heard of Mbata’s opposition to 
Christianity, and thought that it might ease 
matters for me if I went accompanied with 
some one whom he knew. 

Just then a married sister of his, who 
had become a Christian, came on a visit 
and, as she belonged to our Church, she 
agreed to accompany me to his village. 

I crawled into the hut first, and as soon 
as my eyes got used to the dim light, I 
could see Mbata sitting, rubbing up some 
snuff in his hands. 

The other people in the hut knew that 1 
was a preacher and wondered what would 
be the result. 

As the silence began to get oppressive I 
thought I had better state my errand, so 
summoning all my courage, I said, “Chief, 
I have come to ask your permission to 
have a little prayer here.” 

Not a word came from his lips, and on 
he went rubbing away at the snuff. 

“Chief, I have come here to ask you to 
let me pray in this hut.” 

Speech came quick and fast then, but it 
was not to me he turned, but to his sister 
Nobingge, 

“Oh yes, Nobingge, I know that this man 
has been brought by you to disturb my 
home.” As he spoke he spat through his 
teeth, making the remark much more con- 
temptuous than it sounds. 

“Why are you not content with the fact 
that no one has interfered with you for 
leaving the worship of the amadhlozis?” 

“No, brother, I did not ask the preacher 
to come, but knowing him at my home I 
have followed him here this day.” 


* *k * 


“You—what is your name? Whose son 


are you?” 

“Luka, they call me, and I am the son 
of Kumalo.” 

There was a grunt from Mbata, and he 
lay down on his mat. 

Silence once more fell upon us until I 
could stand it no longer. 

“Chief, all I ask is that you should allow 
me to hold prayers here.” 

“Tt is well known that I will have nothing 
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to do with any such folly,” said Mbata, and, 
sitting up once more, he turned on his 
Sister. 

“What sort of man is that husband of 
yours that he cannot keep you at home 
and prevent you going round bringing 
trouble to other people’s villages?” 

“No, brother, it is not so. I heard that 
the preacher was coming ‘here, and I fol- 
lowed him for the sake of the prayer, as I 
would. to any hut at home.’ 

“You, man, did not this sister of niine 
ask you to come here, then? Do you tell 
me that you come on your own initiative?’ 

“Yes,’ I said ‘I came here of myself, 
but asked your sister to come to the prayer. 
She certainly did not suggest that I should 
come.” 

He lay down once more. ’ 
I did not know what to do further, and 
yet, I was anxious to hold on in the hope 
that he would allow us hold a meeting in 

his village. \ 

He rose up and once more got to work 
on his snuff. He had not a word nor a 
look for us. 

“Chief,’ said I, “this that I ask you is 
not a great thing. Let me hold a meeting 
and go.” 

To my delight, instead of ordering me 
out of his sight, he gave a grunt which I 
translated to mean consent, and, throwing 
himself on the mat, muttered, “‘Go on, but 
I am taking no part in your service.” 

With that he covered up his head and 
seemed to prepare to sleep. 

I started a hymn, which his sister and I 
sung, and then prayed and read a few 
verses. 

Now, I thought, I shall just say a few 
words and go. 

As soon as he realized that I was speak- 
ing, he sat up once mora, and for a moment 
I expected to be told that that was not in 
the bargain; but no, he just set with his 
hands clasped over his knees’ and stared 
at me. 

I finished, and thanked him for allowing 
us have the service. 

“What did you say was your name?” 

“Kumalo.” 

“Well, Kumalo, I do not allow such things 
in my village. I have never allowed any 


-other man to hold a service here, but in 


future you may come and hold _ service 
whenever you are this way, and if my 
children wish to become Christians they 
may, but you are to leave me out. 

“Do you hear, my children? If you think 
this man’s words good and wish to become 
Christians, you may follow him.” 


Oh a abe ne 


It was at Mbata’s village that the mis- 
sionary got the biggest turn out we have 
had so far, and it was his people who were 
so anxious to know where we were to hold 
service to-morrow and at what time, so 
that they might be here.—Ex. : 
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CHRIST AND THE LITTLE ONES 


“The Master has come over Jordan,” 
Said Hannah, the mother, one day; 

“He is healing the people who throng Him 
With a touch of the finger, they say. 


“And now I shall carry the children— 
Little Rachel, and Samuel, and John, 
I shall carry the baby Esther, 
For the Lord to look upon.” 


The father looked at her kindly, 
But he shook his head and smiled: 

“Now who but a doting mother 
Would think of a thing so wild? 


“Tf the children were tortured by demons, 
Or dying of fever—’twere well; 

Or had they the taint of the leper, 
Like many in Israel.” 


“Nay, do not hinder me, Nathan: 
I feel such a burden of care, 

If I carry it to the Master, 
Perhaps I shall leave it there. 


“Tf He lay His hand on the children 
My heart will be lighter, I know; 

For a blessing for ever and ever 
Will follow them as they go.” 


So over the hills of Judah, 
Along by the vine-rows green, 
With Esther asleep in her bosom, 
And Rachel her brothers between, 


‘Mong the people who hung on His teach-_ 


ing,, 
Or waited His touch and His word, 
Through the row of proud Pharisees lis- 
tening, 
She pressed to the feet of the Lord. 


“Now why shouldest thou hinder the Mas- 
ter,” 
Said Peter, “with children like these? 
Seest not how from morning till evening 
He teacheth and healeth disease?” 


Then Christ, “Forbid not the children, 
Permit them to come unto Me!” 
And He took in His arms little Esther, 

And Rachel He set on His knee, 


And the heavy heart of the mother 
Was lifted all earthly care above, 
As He laid His hand on the brothers, 
And blest them with tenderest love; 


As He said of the babes in His bosom, 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven’”— 

And strength for all duty and trial 
That hour to her spirit was given —Ex. 


: : 


DEALING WITH A CHILD 


The lecturer was advocating modern, 
humane and intelligent methods of dealing 
with young children. 

As he paused for an instant, a grim-faced 
woman rose. ‘Will you answer me one 
plain question? This shilly-shallying with 
children is all right at times, but there are 
times when nothing but a zood spanking 
will do. What do you do when a child 
stamps his foot and says ‘I won’t do it!’” 

“Do you call that a plain question?” 

“T certainly do,’ she replied. 

“Well, Madame, I will answer that plain 
question if you will answer me one of mine. 
How big is a house?” 

“That’s not a plain question. 
of a house?” 

‘““Aha!”’ said the lecturer, “You can’t 
answer me till I have told you what sort 
of a house? Well, I can’t answer you till 
you tell me what sort of a child.” 

“ft don’t see what that’s got to do with 
it,’ said the woman. 

“Well, here’s a case. 


What sort 


A little child of 


three; nervous, sensitive, recently over an 
illness, has been on a long, hot hey bahia 
journey. 


“At the end, exhausted from lack of sleep, 
excited to the point of distraction by the 
noise, and a thousand fears he cannot ex- 
plain, with a beginning of stomach-trouble 
from the irregular meals, he is told by 
someone who does not understand little 
children to carry a satchel much too heavy. 

“Perhaps you would expect a three-year 
old to say, under such circumstances, ‘I’m 
sorry, but I’m not feeling very well and it 
is really quite beyond my strength.’ 

“But I don’t blame him a bit for stamping 
his foot and screaming. And certainly he 
does not deserve the same treatment as a 
loutish boy of fourteen who refuses to obey 
a reasonable request.” 

Every child is different from every other 
child, and only his mother is in a position 
to know how to take him. 

All sets of circumstances are different 
from all others and only those who know 
all about the case have any chance of 
guessing what is the right thing to do. 

You must do that most difficult of all 
things, think, and think hard, before you 
know what is the right thing to do. 

But before you begin to think, just re- 
member that if a child stamps his foot and 
says “I won't,” to you, it is because you 
have brought him up wrong. 

When you see a dog that habitually snarls 


, and shows his teeth. you do not say “What 


a disagreeable nature that dog has.” You 
say, “What a brutal master the poor crea- 
ture must have had.” 


“JOINING”? THE CHURCH 


A bricklayer applied for membership in 
a church. He gave his reasons as follows: 

“T used to think that I could be as good 
out of the ‘church asin it. [> felt that I 
was as moral and upright and had as clean 
a character as the next man. 


But one day while walking by a building 
under construction, I happened to see a 
new but dirty brick lying in the road, use- 
less and neglected. 

P("There t Said. LatOn my Selly ys VOULlNaGe, 
Henry Crane; thinking you are as good a 
brick out of the church as if you were in it. 
But you are of no account to anybody, and 
nobody cares anything for you. You are 
lying around in: everybody’s way. 

“‘Tf you were built into that wall, as 
you ought to be, you would amount to some- 
thing and have an honest man’s place. 
Then you would be of some use.’ 


“So I made up my mind that I would not 
be like the brick any longer. That is why 


I have come out on the Lord’s side and° 


joined the Lord’s people, that I may be 
built into the wall and have a place in the 
building of God.’—Ex. 


RESPECT FOR THE CHILD’S 
POSSESSIONS. 


One of the first lessons which the little 
child should learn is the proper care of 
his own possessions and respect for those 
of others, and a mother has the first op- 
portunity to inculcate this important life 
lesson. 

If a mother teaches her child not to 
touch the articles on her desk or dressing 
table without her permission, then has she 
the right to dispose of his toys without his 
permission? 

The writer recalls an instance where a 
mother secretly put away a doll which had 
been given to her little girl, and, for no 
reason except that the child already had a 
number of dolls and this particular one 
was “too beautifully dressed to be played 
with until the child was older.” 


Another common way of disregarding 
children’s rights is to force them to give 
up some new or much-prized possession. 
For example, a little girl of six, who was 
delighted with the gift of a doll’s fan, was 
obliged by her mother to hand it to her 
screaming baby in order to quiet him. 

In his excitement he soon crushed the 
tiny toy, his screams increased, and his 
little s@ster was broken-hearted ! 


In each of these cases the child should 
have been consulted and her permission 
given before the mother disposed of the 
plaything. In this way the mother could 
have explained the reasons for her own 
action, and the child, in her turn, would 
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have had an opportunity of expressing her- 
self, a habit which Should be encouraged. 


Then, too, personal responsibility for her 
possessions and the recognition of the 
right of ownership would have emphasized 
the difference between ‘mine’ and “thine.” 


There is no better way to create habits 
of orderliness and a sense of responsibility 
than by giving the child a place for keeping 
his playthings and then allowing him full 
control of these possessions. 


Show him how to use his books, how to 
take care of his toys, how to protect his 
pets, and then see to it that he has a shelf 
or a small book-case for his books, a play 
corner for his toys, and an appropriate 
home for his pets. f 


After playtime require him to put away 
whatever he has been using, and let him 
understand the necessity for regular at- 
tention to his pets. 


Such training will of necessity react upon 
his character since possession entails re- 
sponsibility. 

Ownership also teaches generosity, for 
without possession how can a child learn 
to share? 


Do not surround them with numberless 
ready-made toys. Give them blocks, boards, 
nails, a few tools, hammers, saws, planes, 
spools, scissors, thread, cloth, dolls, paper, 
crayons, clay, sand, and books. 

They will get more happiness from these 
possessions of constructive possibilities 
than from all the finished toys of the big- 
gest toy shops in the land. 


“Childhood has its own way of seeing, 
and feeling, and nothing is more 
foolish than to try to substitute our own 
for them.” ‘ 


Respect your child’s right to his pos- 
sessions and he will learn to respect the 
rights of others—Sel. 


JOY OF WORK. 


Your father did not leave you a comfortable 
income, so it has been necessary for you to 
work, but this may be a blessing rather than 
a handicap. 

What would you have made of yourself if 
handicap after handicap had not driven you 
to effort after effort ? 

The man who has never had a desire that 
was not met does not get half so much real 
joy out of life as you do. 

You have something to look forward to, 
and take pleasure in the contemplated experi- 
ence. 

You know that you do not enjoy lots of 
little things now when you find them too easy 
to get. 

It is the successes you must work and earn 
which count. 

It is good to strive and grow with the striv- 
ing.— Ez. : 
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does not build men up in Christ. 
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THREE VITAL THINGS. 


To bring men to Christ, to build men up 
in Christ, to serve men with Christ, these 
constitute the unchanging and the complete 
mission of the Church. 

Bringing men to Christ is Evangelism. 
To bring men in all of their need to Christ, 
who can supply it all, is the primary task 
of the Church. 

To build men up in Christ is Education. 

There is no education worth having that 


To serve men with Christ, is Ministry. 
It covers the whole range of the activity 
of the Church. 

So far as the program of a denomination 
or of an individual congregation is builded 
around these three things, which in turn 
are all centered in Christ and circumfer- 
enced in men, it will stand every test. How 
far are these three things the essence of 
the program of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, of your church?—Adapted. 


KNOWING HOW 


Down on the dock one day we saw four 
or five men trying to load some very heavy 
iron pipes upon a little truck. 

They tugged and lifted; they moved the 


_ big pipes here and there; they shifted the 


oa, > 


truck from place to place; and they came 
near smashing the truck; but they could 
not manage to adjust the pipe to the truck. 

After they had worked hard for five or 
ten minutes and accomplished nothing, 
along came another man. He didn’t lift a 
pound, but he told the other men how to 
work, and in less than two minutes that 
pipe was nicely balanced on the truck and 
two of the men were running it without 
any trouble to the other end of the dock. 

We watched and wondered. Those men 
were doing their best, and yet it wasn’t 
their best. They were strong and willing, 
but both strength and willingness were 
wasted simply because they didn’t know 
how to utilize them. 

The extra man didn’t add one pound to 

the lifting force; he didn’t add anything 
even to the willingness of the workers; yet 
his presence meant all the difference be- 
tween success and failure — for he knew 
how. 
' And if we multiply that scene a million 
times and more, we get a fairly accurate 
picture of this world’s work. We have 
millions of men and women in _ factory, 
foundry, farm and church who are working 
hard enough and willingly enough, but who 
are working ineffectively because’ they 
don’t know how. 

The world’s work depends more upon 
brain than it does upon muscle. The alert 
mind is worth tons of inert and unthinking 
matter. It has always been so, but it is 
increasingly so to-day. The man who thinks 
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is an asset of untold value to the working 
world. 

The civilization that develops the keenest 
and sanest thinkers is the civilization that 
will prevail; and the Church that mixes the 
most and the wisest thought with its teach- 
ings and its practice is the Church which 
will most firmly grip its generation and 
the generations to come.—Ex. 


SYSTEMATIC AND PROPORTIONATE 
GIVING 


Weekly giving is systematic. Tithe giv- 
ing is proportionate. The ancient Hebrews 
were trained to both. 

Christians are not under Jewish economy, 
not under law but under grace. Shall they 
on this account be less devoted and bene- 
volent? Nay, more. Christian service is 
voluntary, and hence the most complete in 
its self-dedication. 

Love never makes close bargains. A 
miserly Christian is a contradiction in 
terms. A true disciple of Christ is large- 
hearted, generous, self-forgetful. He dedi- 
cates all—person and possessions—to God. 

1. A stated time for giving is essential to 
Christian development and Christian fidel- 
ity. ‘Let each lay by a special offering to 
the Lord on the first day of the week,’ was 
the apostle’s command One could give 
monthly or at any regular interval, but the 
weekly Sabbath marks the natural time for 
public worship, and all associate duties. 
Frequency is best promotive of spiritual 
discipline and right habit. 

2. A stated amount is as essential as a 
stated time. It calls for an _ intelligent, 
prayerful adjustment of one’s income to re- 
ligious duty. 

One cannot serve God by impulse. Rel!- 
gion is not haphazard. Giving requires 
planning. Stewardship implies Christian 
mathematics. Gifts must be estimated on 
the scale of ability, “As the Lord hath 
prospered.” 

Some adopt the tithe. It is not a com- 
pulsory standard. Many should give far 
more. But whatever the offering, it should 
be proportionate to ability. 

8. Such giving is necessary: (a) To self- 
discipline; (b) to represent the spirit and 
genius of our religion. Christianity is born 
of love, is based on love, and love is an 
eternal self-giving, an eternal ministry. 

4. Such giving alone honors God. Devo- 
tion is not intermittent. Careless, thought- 
less, irregular service dishonors the Christ, 
whose self-devotion is the ideal of our serv- 
ice. 

5. Such giving alone insures the coming 
of Christ’s kingdom. The lack of it is the 
cause of all the sad retrenchments in our 
missionary work. Should the _ collection 
basket tell its story, it would impeach the 
spiritual life of many a Christian. The few 
give royally— New York Observer. 
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PARABLE OF THE TOBACCO SEED. 


Then shall the kingdom of Satan be 
likened to a grain of tobacco seed which, 
though exceedingly small, being cast into 
the ground grew, and became a great plant, 
and spread its leaves, rank and broad. 


And it came to pass, in the course of 
time, that the sons of men looked upon it, 
and thought it beautiful to look upon and 
much to be desired to make lads big and 
manly. So they put forth their hands and 
did chew thereof. And some it made sick 
and others to vomit most filthily. 


And it further came to pass that those 
who chewed it became weak and unmanly, 
and said, ““‘We are enslaved and can not 
cease from chewing it.” 


And the mouths of all that were enslaved 
became foul; and they were seized with a 
violent spitting; and they did spit, even in 
the ladies’ parlors and in the house of the 
Lord. 


And in the course of time it came also 
to pass that others snuffed it, and they 
were taken suddenly with fits, and they dia 


sneeze with a great and mighty sneeze, in- - 


somuch that their eyes were filled with 


tears and they did look exceedingly silly. ° 


And others cunningly wrought the leaves 
into rolls, and did set fire to the one end 
thereof and did suck vehemently at the 
other end thereof and did look very grave 
and calf-like; and the smoke thereof as- 
cended like a fog. 


And the cultivation thereof became a 
great and mighty business in the earth; 
and the merchants waxed rich by the com- 
merce thereof. 


And it came to pass that the professed 
saints of the Most High defiled themselves 
therewith; even the poor who could not 
buy bread, nor books nor shoes for: their 
little ones, spent their money for it. 


And the Lord was greatly displeased 
therewith and said, “Wherefore do ye spend 
your money for that which is not bread?’ 

“IT beseech you therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, 
which is your reasonable service.” 


“Know ye not that your body is the 
temple of the Holy Spirit which is in you, 
which ye have from God, and ye are not 
your own? For ye are bought with a price. 
Therefore glorify God, in your body which 
is God’s.” 

But with one accord they exclaimed, ‘‘We 
can not cease from chewing, snuffing and 
puffing!” 

Surely professed followers of the Lord 


Jesus Christ, will not be the slaves of a 


noxious weed! 


“One is your Master, 
let. 


even Christ.—Leaf- 
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“SORRY HE HAD NOT MORE TIME.” 


Brother Johnson was tied down to three 
hundred and sixty acres of land, with 
thirty-five cows to milk night and mornings 
with the help of the family, so could give 
but little time to the work of the church. 

Still he did find time to superintend the 
Sabbath school and teach the men’s Bible 
class. 

He was president of the Board of trust- 
ees, district steward, secretary of the quar- 
terly conference, treasurer of the church, 
trier of appeals, judge of elections, janitor 
in the frequent intervals the church funds 
could not provide one, and basso in the 
choir. 

He regretted very much that his work 
was such that he could do no more.—Ex. 


BANKS AND CHURCHES AND 
AGED MINISTERS. 


The moral condition of a community is 
very closely associated with the life and 
influence of the churches. Very little hope 
for stable business conditions could there 
be in a community where religion has no 
place. A worth-while building must have 
a worth-while foundation. 


Emphasis was recently given to this fact 
by the five banks at Portsmouth, Ohio, by © 
an advertisement in their local papers. 

In a .prominently displayed advertise- 
ment five columns wide and eighteen inches 
deep, the banks invited their employees 
and every citizen of the town to attend 
some church on the following Sabbath. 


It contained this statement: “Every 
banker in Portsmouth knows that if 
churches had not been here since the be- 
ginning of the town, the banks could not 
stay a week—would never have been here. 
Law and order must precede safe banking. 
Churches induce law and order.” 


Those who are less intelligent than bank- 
ers, and less responsible, financially, and 
otherwise, sometimes imagine that they 
are conferring a great favor on the Church 
when they occasionally attend them or con- 
tribute to their support. 

The favor and assistance are in the other 
direction. Really respectable and respon- 
sible men would hardly venture to live or 
do business in a town that is without a 
church. 


The best there is in the best of men goes 
into the life of the churches, and their 
contribution to the church life, under: God, 
is the best assurance of peace and order 
in the life of the town.—Ex. 


If the above be true, then the aged min- 
isters, who have given their lives to main- 
tain conditions where gain can be made 
and kept, should have some provision in 


old age from the wealth which their work - : 


has made possible.—Kd. 


WHAT I SAW IN ASIA 


I saw a million handkerchiefless chil- 
dren. 

I saw hundreds of villages in which the 
community handkerchief, modern _ sanita- 
tion, was absolutely unknown. 

I saw glittering Oriental cities, the pride 
of the East, and under the shining lacquer 
and gold paint I saw suffering and filth 
and want such as no man can describe. 

I saw rotting bodies, empty minds, naked 
souls. 

I saw Disease, stalking up alleys, wading 
ankle-deep through garbage to enter the 
doors of the people. 

I saw, in one land, the stains of parental 
vice on the skin of two out of five of the 
children. 

I saw a mother selling her babies that 
their older brothers might not die of starv- 
ation. 

I saw pallid factory girls of twelve and 
even ten years of age, who worked thirteen 
hours a day, seven days a week, standing 
constantly while at work, and received a 
pittance of a third of a cent per hour. This 
in a mill advertised as the model factory 
of the Orient. 

I saw things which I have not the heart 
to set.down and you would not have the 
heart to read. 

I saw life in its lowest terms. 


AND YET 


I saw love in its highest terms. 

I saw Christ yearning over Asia. 

I saw the response of Korea to that 
yearning. A nation turning to Christian- 
ity at the rate of three thousand conver- 
sions a week ! 

I saw the dawning of a New China, not 
in the political kaleidoscope, but in the 


Spiritual changes which have led to the 


abolishment of opium, have brought six 
thousand of China’s strongest leaders to 
accept Christ, and induced idol-makers to 
turn to the making of busts for show win- 
dows because their old business has proved 
unprofitable. 

I saw a three-hundred-year-old statue of 
Buddha, and almost in its lap an imperti- 
nent three-year-old automatic telephone 
booth. The ancient religions of the Hast 
are being found wanting and cast aside. 

I saw the mission schools from which 
the Chinese Government has selected the 
first ten girls to be sent to American col- 
leges under the Boxer Indemnity Fund. 
They were the best-equipped ten that could 
be found in China. All were graduates of 
mission schools; all were Christians. 

I saw hundreds of closed shops on Sun- 


day. Neighboring them I saw hundreds of 


business. 


Open shops, consuming all the Sunday 


Every closed store was owned by 


World Wide Work 


a Christian—not a “rice Christian,” but a 
real Christian, whose pocket had no rule 
over his conscience. 

I saw a beaten man board our ship at 
Wuhu and heard him tell of the crushing 
overburden of medical work that had killed 
his predecessor and was killing him. 

I saw everywhere undermanned hospitals, 
undermanned schools,undermanned church- 
es; a missionary force powerful in quality, 
petty in quantity. 

I saw Asia, sore, ragged and dull, with 
her foot on the threshold of the house of 
Christ, hoping for an invitation to enter. 

I saw, upon returning home, a rich and 
happy nation, eager and generous to a fault, 
but unthinking, storming the movie theaters 
swallowing the lump in their throat for 
pity of the ragged child in the play—while 
Asia waits—Adapted from Willard Price, 
Editor of “World Outlook.” 


A BRAHMAN’S TESTIMONY. 


A learned Brahman in Indian tells of 


missionaries and their work: 


“T have watched the missionaries. What 
have they come to this country for? What 
tempts them to leave their parents, friends, 
and country, and come to this, to them 
unhealthy, clime? 

“Tg it for gain or profit they come? Some 
of us, clerks in government offices, receive 
larger salaries than they. 

“Is it for an easy life? 
work, and then tell me. 

“Look at the missionary. He came here 
a few years ago, leaving all, and for our 
good! He was met with cold looks and 
suspicious glances. 

“He was not discouraged; he opened a 
dispensary, and we said, ‘[iet the Pariahs 
(lowest caste people) take his medicine; 
we won't; but in the time of our sickness 
and our fear we were glad to go to him, 
and he welcomed us. 

“We complained at first if he walked 
through our Brahman streets; but erelong, 
when our wives and daughters. were in 
sickness and anguish, we went and begged 
him to come into our inner apartments; 
and he came, and our wives and daughters 
now smile upon us in health. 

“Has he made any money by it? Even 
the cost of the medicine he has. given has 
not been returned to him. 

“Now, what is it that makes him do all 
this for us? It is the Bible! I have looked 
into it a good deal in different languages 
I chance to know; it is the same in all 
languages. 

“The Bible! there is eethine to compare 
with it in all our sacred books for goodness 
and purity, and holiness and love, and for 
motives of action.” 


See how they 
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INDIAV’S NEED. 


In India there are 350 million people, 
and there are no voluntary hospitals ex- 
cept those of missionary societies. ~ 


In the Punjab there are 24 fnillion people 
with 480 hospitals and dispensaries, in- 
cluding mission hospitals, i.e., one hospital 
for 50,000 people. There is one hospital 
bed for 4,000 men and one for six or seven 
thousand women. 


With regard to public health and sanita- 
tion, the Sanitary Commissioner with the 
Government of India, in his report for 1918 
says, “There is no Public Health Staff for 
more than 90 per cent. of India’s popula- 
tion. Only an infinitesimal number of 
those who die annually are seen at any 
time during the last stages of their dis- 
ease or at their death by anyone possessing 
any sort of medical qualification whatever.” 

* * x 


The position of women in India is even 
worse than that of the men. The gravity 
of the situation lies in the fact that there 
is no immediate prospect of the women of 
India themselves undertaking medical or 
nursing studies. 


Over 95 per cent. of India’s women are 
illiterate. The Lieut.-Governor of the Pun- 
jab has recently reported that “Until the 
progress of female education is more ad- 
vanced there is likely to remain a dearth 
of women who are able and willing to 
undergo medical training, and no early 


removal of this, the main obstacle to the. 


extension of medicai relief for female pa- 
tients, can consequently be expected.” 


The women of India behind their purdahs 
must be left to suffer and die unless Chris- 
tian Church steps in. 


These women are ignorant of the most 
elementary principles of hygiene and child 
welfare. The consequence is that the in- 
fant mortality per thousand is 409.6 in 
Bombay, 239 in Calcutta, 248.6 in the Pun- 
jab, and 215.73 in United Provinces. In 
England and Wales it is 80. 


India is a nation of villages, and many 
of these villages are 30 or 40 miles from 
any medical relief. 


There are native systems of medicine, but 
they are ill-informed and empiric. The 
hakims and ‘-baids are ignorant not only of 
anatomy, but also of the therapeutic actions 
of the drugs they use. Superstition is rife 
and charms and amulets are freely worn. 


Aseptic surgery is unknown outside 
Western hospitals. The lens-coucher and 
the barber are the chief surgeons. 


Midwifery is in the hands of members of 
the sweeper caste, called ‘‘dais.” These 
are filthy women who come to their task 
with dirty clothes, unwashed hands and 
verminous hair. Scores of mothers die an- 
nually in India of tetanus as a result. 
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Owing to the unhealthy conditions in 
which the people live, tuberculosis is be- 
coming a great scourge throughout India. 

Among the many conditions that militate 
against effective medical work in India is 
the lact of provision for infectious disease. 
There are no isolation hospitals, and there 
is no segregation. 

Attempts have been made to evacuate 
villages in times of plague and to gather 
the lepers into asylums, but they have been 
largely unsuccessful. 

In the height of an epidemic, people will 
travel from village to village in crowded 
railway trains. 

Friends and acquaintances of patients 
will crowd into the infected room and 
handle his clothes and his eating and drink- 
ing utensils. 

Soiled clothes will be washed over dis- 
infected wells, and no effort is made for 
self-protection against any of these epi- 
demic diseases. 

It oceasiionally happens that an epidemic 
disease will break out in the midst of one 
of the many religious fairs, although Gov- 
ernment takes every precaution to prevent 
it. 

The people stream away in every direc- 
tion, and eventually sporadic outbreaks 
coalesce and an epidemic sweeps over the 
country. 


*  *& 


Another difficulty that has to be faced is 
the superstition of the people. Plague has 
been responsible for over twelve million 
deaths in twenty-two years in India. Plague 
is spread by rats, and measures for their 
extermination are continually being under- 
taken. 

Many of the people, however, are averse 
from destroying the rats, because Ganesh, 
the god of prosperity, one of. the Hindu 
Pantheon, is usually represented With a rat, 
and they fear lest -fortune should leave 
them should this particular god be dis- 
pleased. 

Cholera is endemic in India, and for our 
own protection as well as for the Indian, 
the wells are disinfected with potassium 
permanganate. The ignorant villager, see- 
ing the red colour, regards the well as pol- 
luted and seeks his water from infected 
wells, and dies. 


It will be seen that there is no land 
from which the call for medical mission- 
aries is more urgent than from India. 


The need is more than urgent. Every 
missionary society is crying out for med- 
ical men. Men are needed who are afire 
for the Great Adventure, who will not, and 
dare not, let these men and women pass 
into eternity without hope, without Christ, 
and without God, with no effort to stem 
the tide—Medical Missions. ° 


Bad 


-Avausr, 1928 5 > 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE OF SHAN- 
TUNG CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY. 


(This is the only Medical School for more 
than forty millions of people, more than 
four times the population of Canada. Our 
own Church, with seven others, co-operates 
in its work. 


The Churches send to China a few med- 
ical missionaries, but what are they among 
so many. The only way to bring effective 
medical help to the suffering millions there 
is to train doctors and nurses from among 
themselves. i 


The fact that it is in part our 6wn work 
will give added interest to the following 
official story of its rise and progress :—Ed. 

* * * 


“When it is remembered that China, with 
all her ancient civilization and her love of 
scholarship, is still almost devoid of a qual- 
ified medical profession, the suffering and 
need of her vast population at once becomes 
evident. 


Two hundred years ago medical science 


in China was not far behind that of any 
other country in the world; but since that 
time, owing to the absence of Medical Col- 
leges and Hospitals, or of Government reg- 
ulations safeguarding the practice of med- 
icine, ignorance and commercialism have 
hindered all scientific progress, and it is 
only within very recent years that the 
Chinese Government has made any attempt 
to initiate medical education. 
’ * * x 


Meantime, in connection with the mis- 
sionary effort that has been carried on in 
China throughout the pact century, a large 
number of physicians and nurses’ have 
opened up mission hospitals in all parts of 
the country. 


These hospitals have met with marked 
success, in relieving the sufferings of hun- 
dreds of thousands, in spreading Christian- 
ity, and in familiarizing the Chinese people 
with the benefits of modern medicine. 

It is however recognized by all today that 
the true salvation of China can only be 
brought about, ultimately, by the con- 
secrated efforts of her own trained leaders, 
and medical missionaries have in con- 
sequence been giving increasing attention 
to the problem or organizing high-grade 
medical colleges in China, staffed with ex- 
pert teachers and equipped according to 
modern standards, and thus able to offer 
a complete medical course to Chinese stu- 
dents of good education, whilst at the same 
‘time attempting to inspire them with the 
highest ideals of Christian service. 


* * ok 
Such a Medical Schdol has now been 
established at Tsinan,—the capital of the 


“province of Shantung,—as part of the work 
of the Shantung Christian University, a 
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University in which the representatives of 
four different countries and ten different 
Missionary Organizations are now taking a 
share. 


The first stage in the development of this 
Medical School consisted in the gathering 
together of small groups of students-assist- 
ants at various hospital centres for in- 
struction, mainly of a practical nature, 
from the physicians in charge. 


From that, there gradually sprung up 
small Union Medical Colleges in some of 
the larger cities, where a little group of 
medical missionaries combined their forces 
in the attempt to give systematic instruc- 
tion to the students in attendance. These 
colleges represented a considerable ad- 
vance on the former stage, but were sparse- 
ly equipped and under-manned. 


Finally, on the recommendation of the 
Council on Medical Education of the China 
Medical Missionary Association, endorsed 
by the British Advisory Board of Medical 
Missions and by Mission Boards in Amer- 
ica, three of these Union Medical Colleges 
(those at T'sinan, Nanking and Hankow re- 
spectively) became amalgamated, and thus 
formed the School of Medicine of the Shan- 
tung Christian University at Tsinan. 


The special characteristics of this Med- 
ical school are as follows: 


1. It is an international organization, its 
faculty and teaching staff, which now con- 
sists of twenty-three members, come 
from Great Britain, the United States, Can- 
ada and China, and include graduates of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, London, 
John Hopkins, Pennsylvania, Northwestern, 
Rush, Columbia, Yale, Toronto and McGill. 


2. It is .essentially a missionary agent, 
every member of the staff in addition to 
being a specialist professionally, being a 
member of one of the co-operating Mis- 
sionary Societies, and taking part in the 
religious work of the School and hospital. 


3. It is interdenominational and already 
includes representatives of eight of the 
largest religious denominations as co-oper- 
ating partners. 


4, It aims to maintain modern medical 
standards throughout the whole curricu- 
lum, every student, after passing the Uni- 
versity Matriculation examination, being 
required to spend at least two years in pre- 
medical study, (Chemistry, Physics, Bio- 
logy, etc.), such as can now be secured in 
the well-equipped laboratories of the School 
of Arts and Science at Tsinan, followed by 
five years devoted to the medical course 
proper, the last year of which is given up 
entirely to clinical work in the wards of 
the University Hospital. 

5. Although English is 
subject at entrance, and throughout the 
curriculum, so as to facilitate wide col- 
lateral reading of English medical liter- 
ature, the medium of all instruction is 


a copmulsory 
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Mandarin Chinese, the language used by 
three-fourths of the Chinese. 


This policy has been adopted with a view 
to enabling students to receive a modern 
medical education in their own tongue, and 
thus be the better able to pass on their 
knowledge to their fellow-countrymen. 

ES * * 

The original buildings of the Medical 
School were erected from funds contributed 
through the Medical Auxiliary of the Eng- 
lish Baptist Mission. 


These were largely augmented in 1916 by 
generous grants from the China Medical 
Board of the Rockfeller Foundation, which 
at the same time asked the School to re- 
ceive a number of students from the for- 
mer Peking Union Medical College, then 
transferred to the China Medical Board. 


From these two sources it has been pos- 
sible to erect a large Medical College and 
Hospital with well-equipped laboratories 
and wards, in addition to students’ quar- 
ters, professors’ residences, etc., a sum of 
over $350,000 having already been expend- 
ed on these buildings. 

The School has received gratifying rec- 
ognition and assistance from the Chinese 
authorities. 


The Governor of Shansi Province, in the 
summer of 1919, arranged for the graduates 
of some of the leading High Schools in 
that province to sit for the Entrance Ex- 
aminations to the Shantung Christian Unl- 
versity, with a view to their entering the 
School of Medicine, their fees being paid 
by the provincial government. 


The Civil Governor of Shantung, also, has 
recently recommended an annual grant of 
$5000 being made from the provincial bud- 
get towards the upkeep of the University 
Hospital. 


Students from all parts of Mandarin- 
speaking China have entered the School of 
Medicine. The enrollment for 1919-20, 
which amounted to a total of 46 students 
in the Pre-medical Department and 98 in 
the Medical School, included represent- 
atives of no less than fourteen provinces, 
eighteen different missions, and over fifty 
high schools. 


Over fifty graduates have already com- 
pleted their course, and are to be found 
today scattered throughout the country. 


Almost all of these have served in mis- 
sion hospitals, subsequent to graduation, 
and over three-fourths of them are still 
employed in that way, in some instances 
taking sole charges of hospitals which 
would otherwise have been closed. The 
remainder are engaged in private practice 
or in military service. 


It is our earnest hope and prayer that 


these men may not only contribute towards 
the relief of suffering and prevention of 
disease in China, but may also do much 
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towards the Uren Setinaliie and the sett 
ing of their fellow-countrymen. 

There is still an urgent need for further 
buildings in connection with the School 
and Hospital, especially for an additional 
Laboratory Block, extended ward accom- 
modation, and the provision of a Home for 
Chinese Nurses. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS IN CHINA 
The Changes of a Century. 


Less than one hundred years azo, C1! 
with one-fourth of all the people in ihe 
world, was:— 

1. Without a physician, foreign or native, 
who had ever seen a medical college, or 
had medical training of any description. 

2. Without a surgical instrument of any 
description other than needles. 

3. Without an anaesthetic of any descrip- 
tion. 


4. Without one dispensary or hospital. 

5. Without one trained nurse. 

6. Without a medical school or class of 
any grade. 

7. Without any knowledge of scientific or 
research work. 

8. Without any knowledge of quarantine, 
or how to prevent the spread of contagious 
diseases. 

9. Without any true knowledge of anat- 
omy, physiology, hygiene, surgery or sani- 
tation. 

10. Without a Red Cross of any nation- 
ality. 

To-day. 


1. Medical missionaries and trained nurs- 
es from America and Europe, native phy- 
sicians and nurses, educated in America, 


Europe and China, healing the bodies of» 
men and “women, have gone to every. sec- - 


tion of China, and show forth the benevo- 
lent side of our Christian religion. 

2. Surgical instruments 
are available. 

3. Anaesthetics, serums and modern med- 
icine are available. 

4. Modern hospitals and dispensaries are 
in many sections. 

5. Many Chinese have been trained as 
physicians, surgeons and nurses. 

6. Medical teaching is conducted in ee 
equipped colleges. 

7. Scientific and research work is being 
done in every important centre. : 

8. Quarantine is being enforced to pre- 
vent the spread of contagious diseases. 

9. Some of the latest modern text-books 
are available for Chinese study. 


10. A well-organized nation Red Cross- 


has been established. 
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A LIFE CODE. 


Plain food for the stomach, 

Vigorous exercise for the muscles, 

Pure air for the lumegs, 

Sound sleep for the nerves, 

Good cheer for the mind, 

Great thoughts for the head, 

Holy aspirations for the heart, 

Kind deeds for neighbours and pure love 
for God. 
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MADE IN CANADA 


GOOD WHITE 


GOLD SNOW 
WABASSO 


Have you used- 


WABASSO SHEETINGS WABASSO CAMBRICS 

WABASSO SHEETS WABASSO LONGCLOTHS 

WABASSO CIRCULAR WABASSO NAINSOOKS 
PILLOW COTTONS WABASSO VICTORIA 

WABASSO SLIPS LAWNS 

WABASSO PIQUES WABASSO REPPS 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET | 
ONCE USED ALWAYS USED 


THE WABASSO COTTON COMPANY, LIMITED 
THREE REVERS, QUEBEC 


None of us liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself. 


There will be a last tear to the saint, but 
never a last joy. 

Exercise your graces or Satan will ex- 
ercise your corruptions. 


We are not saved by our act of faith, 


but by our object of faith. 


The way to feel like doing our duty is 
to do our duty whether we feel like it or 
not. 


The world looks not at your faith, but 
at the kind of life your faith causes you 
to live. 


No one can neglect to do what he be- 
lieves to be right without doing what he 
believes to be wrong. 


No man loses by being true to his con- 
victions. He may not be popular, but what 
does that amount to? 


Every man should keep a fair-sized ceme- 
tery in which to bury the faults of his friends. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 


Life does not hold enough of years, in which 
we can repay a mother’s love—but do your 
best, before she goes away. 

Where is there a brighter, warmer spot 
than in the sunshine we create for others? 
It is the secret of happiness. 


‘‘A whole lot o’ de talk dat goes ’round,” 
said Uncle Eben, ‘‘ain’t no mo’ real heip 
in movin’ forward dan de squeak in de axle.” 


The most needed equalization is. not that 
of the rich and the poor, but that of the 
Over-eaters and the under-eaters. 


“As a countenance is made beautiful by 
the soul’s shining through it, so the world 
is made beautiful by God’s shining through 
1G 

Think of good,+ useful and _ beautiful 
things, thereby toning up your mind to a 
high level, and improve every opportunity 
to uplift yourself. . 


You will find as you look back upon your 
life that the moments that stand out are 
the moments when you have done things 
in the spirit of love. 


“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy,’ was not an admonition for the Jew 
a few thousand years ago, that is a com- 
mandment which holds in operation today. 


Live the life of prayer and thereby een 
open the highest’ spiritual approaches 
through which the divine guidance may 
most surely manifest itself. 


Of all felicities the most charming is that 
of a firm and gentle friendship. It sweet- 
ens all our cares, dispels our sorrows and 
counsels us in our extremities. 


No Christian life is worth anything in 
the sight of God or before the people that 
does not lay hold of you in such a way as 
to put you to doing some definite Christian 
work.—lLen G. Broughton. 


Among the suicides in the U. S. A. last 
year were thirty-six millionaires and 
twenty-three million-heiresses. Evidently 
having money to burn doesn’t get rid of all 
the troubles of life—Pathfinder. 


The best part of human history is never 
written at all. Family life, patient service, 
quiet endurance, the training of children, 
the resistance of temptation, these things 
are never mentioned by the historian. 


There are many religious books in ‘India 
today which are classical in the beauty of 
their language, but which the universities 
of India decline to use as text-books be- 
cause of their gross immorality. 


You *can’t ‘take (a “short cutisonsea 
straight road. You may take a “short cut” 
on a crooked road, but not on a straight 
one. This is the reason why there are no 
“short cuts’ in the plan of salvation. 


Courage is just strength of heart, and 
the strong heart makes itself felt every- 
where, and lifts up the whole of life, and 
ennobles it, and makes it move directly to 
its chosen aim.—Rev. Henry Van Dyke, 
D.D. 


I tell you, women, fooling away your 


time hugging a poodle dog, caressing a 
Spitz, drinking a society bran mash or 
cocktail, and playing cards, is mighty 


small business, compared to moulding the 
life of a child.—Billy Sunday. 


Sixteen millions in Japan, China and 
India have been assigned the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada to evangelize, only a 
few millions of whom are now being reach- 
ed, even indirectly, by a staff of only 300 
workers, or one to more than 50,000. 


It is a great help to have some definite 


time when we shall think of God, and some 


definite place where we shall think of him; 
a part of the fixed program of our life, as 
invariable as the hour of our breakfast, or 
the street and number of our place of busi- 
ness. 
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A Residential and Day Schoo | 
Barante ph ells and Day ss bie 


UPPER SCHOOL LOWER SCHOOL 
Boys prepared for Universities , Roya ] Military College and Business. 
Autumn Term Commences on Sept. 13th, 1921 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D. 


Calendar Sent on Application. 


Headmaster . 


LESSON HELPS AND PAPERS AND ALL 
OTHER NEEDED SUPPLIES 


THE WELCOME HAND 


A handful of money is welcome at most 
any time, but never quite so much as } 
when death has claimed a loved one. 


PROTECT YOUR CHILDREN’S 
CHILDHOOD 


Adequate Life Insurance means educa- 
tion for your children, clothing, food 
and the pleasures that are childhood’s 
due. 


CHILD LABOR 


Lack of life insurance means a family | 
divided. Children stinted of schooling 
by the necessity of their labor adding 
to the family income. Poor food, poor 
clothing—children cheated. 


WHICH 


Which picture would you choose for | 
your child’s welfare? 


FOR S. S. AND Y.P. S. 
THE BEST ANYWHERE 
for our own Schools. 
DUPLEX ENVELOPES, 
ALL CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Preshyterian Publications 
Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


Vlate Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
iB ELLS snore 
Toe 


PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONARY 
DEACONESS TRAINING HOME 


60 GROSVENOR ST., TORONTO 


For Students preparing for the 
Foreign Mission Field and for 
Deaconess Work in Home 


Ask for rates at your own age. 


The Great-West Life Assurance Co. Jao Mt ’Churches.( see 
Department ‘' R”?’ MISS J. E. MACDONALD, B.A., Principal ; 
HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG Next Session begins Sept. 27., 1921 Write for Calendar 
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Many congregations place a copy in every family. — A 

This is theinstruction of the Assembly to all. iy 
There is no other way in which : 

so much Home Mission work can be done for 40 cts. 
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THE RECORD’S NEW DEPARTURE 
FOR 1922. 


Not a new departure mechanically,—better 
paper, finer printing, larger pages or more of 
them, for the doubled cost of paper and print- 
ing in these last few years forbids it,—while, 
in addition, the government doubles next 
year the already trebled postage of this year. 
Six-fold increase ! 

Not a new departure in policy, for that has 
always been to promote as best 1t may the 
work of the Church in extending the Kingdom 
of God. 

Not a new departure in management. 
That too might be better, while some have 
been kind enough to say ‘‘it micht be waur.’’ 

But the new departure, greatly needed, 
easily made if congregations will, is a wider 
distribution. Though its circulation is now 
larger per membership than that of the 
monthly bulletin of any other Church on the 
Continent, it does not yet reach one-third of 
our families, and no Church can attain its best 


_ with the official record of its work to do and 


its work done, unknown to two-thirds of its 
Peoples). 
How To Make This New Departure. 

1. By more congregations placing it in 
every family. 

This was the method intended when the 
Recorp was established, for the price was 
fixed, not per copy but per hundred. 

This is the method repeatedly urged by the 
Assembly. 

By, this method the Recorp reaches the 
less interested, becomes a missionary agency 
in the congregation, and many have testified 
that it has more than paid for itself in the 
deeper interest and larger giving. 

By this method the trouble of collecting 
the small individual subscriptions 1s avoided. 

In this method some congregations supply 
the Recorp out of their Missionary Funds 
and find that it brings a'larger revenue to 
those Funds. 

In this method some congregations have a 
““Recorp Sunday” and take up a collection 
to pay for it. 


is the acid test of all business. 


2. The other method of distributing the 
Recorp is by individual subscription. 

In this method the best plan is to divide 
the congregation into small districts of a few 
families each, and have a boy or girl, or two 
of each, canvass the families in a district, 
collect the subscriptions in advance, and 
bring them to the agent who kindly takes 
charge of it for the congregation, and who 
can then order it for those that have paid. 

This plan is always successful. Few people 
will refuse the children. The whole congre- 
gation can be covered in a few hours. The 
young folk go into it with zest. It gives 
them a place and a share in the work of the 
Chureh. It trains them for future work and 
it avoids all trouble afterwards in collecting 
unpaid subscriptions. 

Few can know or realize how much the 
work of the Church owes to the unselfish, 
generous work of men and women all over 
the Church, in distributing the Recorp 

Touching instances sometimes come. A 
letter just received says:—‘‘I am enclosing 
payment for the Recorps. Mother always 
looked after them. She was always a great 
church worker, but she is gone. She died 
last Spring, and I am the oldest girl, only 
twenty, but thankful that I am able to keep 
the home open and do what I can.” 

Those blessed faithful women! Where 
would the Church be and what would the 


-Church do—without them; last at the Cross; 


first at the Sepulchre; forward in every good 
work. 


Why Make This New Departure ? 


1. Because it will pay financially. This © 
People will 
not support a work unless they know of that 
work, and the Recorp helps them to know. 

It is safe to say that the Church gives to- 
day for the Lord’s work many times more 
than the total cost of the Recorp, above 
what it would do if there were no ReEcorp. 
And if it now pays to have it reach one-third 
of the families, it will pay better to have it 
reach half or two-thirds of them. 
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2. Because it will pay morally and spirit- 
ually. 
much Home Mission work ean be done for 
forty cents as by placing the Rrecorp every 
month, for a year, in a family not otherwise 
receiving it. And if even one in a congrega- 
tion is helped by it to a better life it would 
be a good investment. 

3. Because it is the Church’s own Monthly 
Bulletin, established by the Assembly at its 
beginning, in 1875, to keep the work of the 
Church before her people. 

The Church has now a weekly paper, the 
Presbyterian Witness, but it does not take 
the place of the Recorp. The Witness is for 
individual subscription, by all who are able 
and willing to take a weekly church news- 
paper. The Recorp is for distribution by 
congregations among their families. 

Let all who can subscribe for the Witness. 
But let all congregations, as so often urged 


by Assembly, take a parcel of Rxecorps for’ 


their families, and be gainers thereby. 


When To Make This New Departure? 


Begin now! Plan now! Talk it up in 
your Session, Board of Management, W.M.S., 
Y:-P.S., ete. Get started early so that your 
order will come in in October or November. 

The earlier you order it the more Rrecorps 
you will get, for new orders for 1922, prepaid, 
will be sent from date of order till the end of 


1922. By ordering at once you may get 
fifteen months Recorps for the price of 
twelve. Send for samples. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN FOREIGN 
MISSIONS 


What new departure is possible? There 
ean be no new discovery of heathen need, no 
new diagnosis of its case. It is the same 
old disease of sin, with the same old need for a 
cure for that sin; the same blind search for rest 
of spirit and the same failure to find it. 

There can be no cure for that need, other 
than the simple truth taught by Paul and 
Augustine and Morrison and Carey and Duff, 
by the Geddies and Gordons and MacKays 
and the long line of messengers from our own 
Church, that ‘‘Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners.’’ There can be no other cure 
for unrest of spirit than the simple cure offered, 
by Christ Himself, ‘Come unto Meall ye that 


labour and are heavy laden and I will give you 


rest.”’ 


There is no other way in which so~ 
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Nor can there be a new departure in the 
method of bringing that Message to the heath- 
en. Christ’s own and only method was ‘‘Go 
ye unto all the world and preach the Gospel” — 
tell the good news of a Saviour from sin—‘‘to 
every creature.”’ 

Saved men and women must tell others of 
Him who has saved them. ‘‘How shall they 
believe on Him of whom they have not heard, 
and how shall they hear without a preacher.” 
Let him that heareth say ‘ecome’.”’ 

No—there can be no new departure in our 
knowledge of heathen need, in the remedy for 
that need, nor in the method of giving them 
that remedy. 


* 


Just one thing remains, the sending of the 
messengers with that remedy. Should there 
be—can there be—any new departure along 
that line ? 

Is the effort equal to the need ? Is it equal 
to the importance of the work ? Is it equal to 
what Christ Himself did ? Is it equal to what 
He expects of those whom He has already 
healed and saved? 

Nineteen centuries have come and gone 
since He wrought out “‘so great salvation” by 
giving Himself an atonement for sin, and 
charged those who know of that wondrous gift 
of love to tell it to others who do not know; 
and yet more than half the human family for 
whom that gift of love was made, and who so 
greatly need it, have not yet been told of it by 
those who haveitin trust. Is there here room 
or need for a new departure ? 

The people of the world who know of that 
Love and Gift, and profess to have received 
in themselves the Gift and the Love, do not 
spend in telling to others of that Gift and Love, 
one hundredth part of what they spend need- 
lessly’ upon themselves. Does that measure 
up to what Christ did or what He expects ? 
Is there here room or need for a newdeparture? 


* * * 


To bring it nearer home. In our own 
Church are more than three hundred thousand 
men and women who have professed them- 
selves indebted to Christ for forgiveness of 
sin, and declared themselves servants and 
followers of His, claimed that they have taken 
Him to be Master and Lord and have given 
their lives to Him; and yet in the foreign field 
we have less than one man or woman for 
every thousand of our membership. 

Not one in a thousand is ready to “‘go,”’ and 
it takes a thousand professed followers of 


= 
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Christ, many of them wealthy, to send the 
one who does go. Is there here room or need 
for a new departure ? 

Most of us are only playing at Missions, 
“Thou gav’st Thyself for me. What have I 
given for Thee ?”’ 

The new departure needed in Missions is a 
new conception of what heathenism means 
without Christ, a new ideal of what He can do 
for men, a new measure of His estimate of 
world redemption when He gave Himself for it, 
a new understanding of His command—‘‘Go 

.ye’—a new realization of what we owe to Him 
and what He expects of us, and what our own 
estimate of the matter will be when_Hfe is past, 
and we know more fully the meaning of 
eternity, and can no longer help to send 
Redemption’s story to them that do not know. 


AN AULD KIRK SYNOD OF AULD 
LANG SYNE 


A bulky buik, in ‘‘sere and yellow lezf,’’ its 
back gone, but its boards straight and strong, 
befitting its contents, is ‘‘The Minutes of the 
Presbyterian Church of Canada (Ont. and 
Que.) in connection with the Church of Scot- 
land’’—for the years 1856 to 1864. 

Its Annual Meetings of Synod are called 
“‘Sessions,’’—e.g., the 28th yearly Synod is 
“Session X XVIII,” while each day is a ‘“‘Diet,”’ 
and, so far as the Minutes show, there is no 
break in the day’s work. 

To quote from the business arrangements of 
one “‘Session’”’—‘‘The hours of meeting are 
every morning at half-past nine... to 
continue each day till five o’clock, with an 
interval between one and half-past two,.and 
to resume proceedings in the evening at seven 
when necessary.”’ 

But the “‘Diet’’ was the whole day and tke 
work of a “Diet’’ is recorded continuously 
without anything to indicate the midday 
interval. 

* * * 


The Synod Roll in 1856 consisted of seven 
Presbyteries, as follows;—Quebec, with six 
congregations;—Montreal with fourteen;— 
Bathurst with sixteen;--Glengarry with eight; 
—Kingston with four;—Toronto with twenty; 
—Hamilton with eighteen;—eighty-six con- 
gregations in all, but no town or city had more 
than one, except Montreal and Perth, which 
had two each. ‘ 
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Nine years later, in 1864, there had been 
growth and readjustments and changes of 
name, and the presbyteries numbered twelve; 
—Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Glengarry; 
Perth, Renfrew, Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Niagara, London and Guelph, with over one 
hundred congregations. 

The meetings of Synod during these nine 
years were held once each in Quebec, Ottawa 
Toronto and Hamilton, twice in Montreal, 
and three times in Kingston, the smallest 
Presbytery, partly no doubt because Kingston 
was central, and partly because the life and 
interest of the Church centred so largely in 
Queens, her much loved child. 


The business that filled the six or seven 
‘‘Diets’’ of their ‘‘Sessions,’’ may be judged 
from the committees and the Boards whose 
work came before them—‘Board of Trustees 
of Queen’s College’—“Board of Managers of 
the Temporalities Fund’’—‘‘Finance Com- 
mittee on Church Property’’-Com. on Sabbath 
Observance’’—‘‘Indian Orphanage Scheme’’— 
“Com. on the French Mission’’—‘‘Com. on 
the Foreign and Jewish Mission’’—‘‘Com. on 
the Bursary Scheme’’—‘‘Com. on Sabbath 
Schoools’’—‘“‘Com. on Standing Orders’— 
‘“Com. on Statistics’’—‘‘Com. on Psalms’’— 
‘““Com. on Correspondence with Col. Com. 
Ch. of Scotland.” 

Their scope and variety of work and breadth 
of outlook does not suffer by comparison with 
today. 

Then there were always special subjects 
which are sidelights on the history of the'times. 

In 1856, in presenting loyal addresses to the 
Queen and to “Governor General of British 
North America,’ they give thanks for the 
return of peace (after the Crimean War) and 
speak—in the language so familiar and so 
fitting today—of the ‘‘gallant soldiers and 
sailors’? and trust that ‘‘peace may be lasting 
and world wide.” 

How little they foresaw the future. In a 
few months came the Indian Mutiny, with its 
unforgettable horrors at Caleutta and Cawn- 
pore, and then the four years’ American 
Civil war. 

In 1860 they prepare to welcome the Prince 
of Wales, the late King Edward; while in 
1862 is a message of sympathy to the widowed 
Queen Victoria on the death of her husband, 
the Prince Consort. : 
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They had also an occasional case of appeal, 
from some member, elder or minister, a feature 
of the Presbyterian system which gives every 
member access to any court, insures the widest 
and fullest justice, and links the whole church 
in sympathy and responsibility and helpful- 


ness. 
* * xX 


Many of the names on these Synod Rolls are 
familiar to the older people of the Kirk. One 
would like to give a full list. Herewith a few; 
Revs.—Dr. Cook of Quebee;—Matheson and 
Snodgrass of Montreal;—Muir of Georgetown 
—Wallace of Huntingdon;—Cameron of 
Dundee;—Spence of Ottawa;—Bain of Perth;- 
Mylne of Smith’s Falls;—Wilson of Lamark;— 
Lindsay of Arnprior;—Macpherson of Lan- 
caster; — Urquhart of Cornwall;—;— the 
professors in Queen’s at different times,— 
Williamson, Smith,—George,—Leitch and 
Mowat;—Bain of  Scarboro;—Barclay of 
Toronto ;—Burnett of Hamilton;—Carmicheal 
of King;—Mackerras of Darlington;—MeKid 
of Goderich;—Hogg of Guelph;—Campbell 
of Galt (Robert Campbell, late Clerk of 
Assembly) ;—Macdonnell of Fergus.—Rannie 
of Chatham;—Nicol of London; — Living- 
stone of Simcoe, and many another, good 
and true. 

Of elders too, men whose names stood for 
honour, truth and worth, one would like to 
call the long roll, but samples must suffice ;— 
Alexander Morris and John Greenshields, 
Montreal,— Wm. Kilgour, Beauharnois,— 
John G. Malloch, Perth,—James Blair, Arn- 
prior,—George Malloch, Brockville,—Thomas 
Masson, Kingston,—Justice McLean, Toronto 
—Alex. Logie, Hamilton, — Andrew Drum- 
mond, London,—John MeCrea,Guelph,—Alex 
Fordyce, Fergus,—Alex. Young, Goderich,— 
and James Croil, later of Montreal, and Editor 
for its first sixteen years, of the Presbyterian 


Record. 


* * * 

So far as I know, of all the 
these old-time Synod Rolls, 
one survivor, Rev. James Patterson, D.D. 
of Montreal, who was received in 1857 as 
an ordained missionary from Scotland, and 
in 1859 appears as clerk of the Presbytery 
of Montreal. At the Union of 1875 he was 
continued in that office, resigning it not long 
since in his ninetieth year and the sixtieth year 
of his clerkship of Montreal Presbytery. 

He is still active, in charge of Fresh Air work, 
taking, by train, companies of over a hundred 
mothers and children for a fortnight’s outing 


names on 
there is only 
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some thirty miles to Chambly, bringing them 
back and taking another contingent, thus all 
summer long, giving many a weary mother 
with her little ones the only rest and change 
and God’s out-of-doors she ever knows. 

Since the above was in type I have learned 
of another survivor, Rev. George D. Fergu- 
son, LL.D., of Kingston, a retired professor 
of Queens, then minister at Three Rivers, 
Que. He was ordained in 1855, sixty-six 


years ago. 
* * * 


Those old Synod Minutes as well as those of 


a Maritime Synod of still earlier date, meén- : 


tioned in last Record, have for us their voices, 
calling; 

That life’s work-day is brief. These minis- 
ters and elders had ‘their opportunity which 
can come no more;— 

That our work-day is passing and should be 
filled as we will wish it. filled when we too are 
only mémories here ;— 

That the Chureh which they builded is a 
sacred trust, committed to our care to carry on; 

That these men builded well, and we with 
our greater advantages should build worthily 
on the foundation they laid ;— 

That Canada of today is in part their work, 
and the Canada of the future will be in meas- 
ure what we make it;— 

That they trained a succession to carry on 
their work when they had gone, and that our 
work ean only be complete as we do likewise, 

That as they laboured and we have entered 
into their labours,so they rest and soon we will 
enter into their rest;— 

That we, as they, must make our own rest, 
peace of conscience, peace with God, His ‘‘Well 
Done’ to the ‘‘good and faithful’? when night 
is ended and the morning dawns. 


THE BUDGET. 


By Rev. Rospert Latirp, D. D., 
TREASURER. 
Budget Receipts at the Toronto Office to 
July 31st, 1921, were $312,692, an increase of 


$23, 910 over the Receipts for the correspond- 
ing ‘period i in 1920. 


Expenditures for the seven months period 
totalled $860,253, an increase of $43,550 
over those of 1920. 


This excess of expenditures over receipts, 


together with the deficits from 1920, has- 


made it necessary for the Church to borrow 
upwards of $600,000 at this date. 
remittance of Budget givings by mission treas- 
urers of congregations will help greatly” in 
reducing this heavy indebtedness. 


No. 9 
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THE WORLD’S PRESBYTERIAN 
COUNCIL. 


Meets this month, Sept. 16-25, in Pitts- 
burg, U.S.A. 

This Council represents the world-wide 
Presbyterian family, more than ninety differ- 
ent Presbyterian Churches, with thirty mil- 
lions of people, in thirty different countries. 

Besides those from Presbyterian Churches in 
the U.S.A., where the Council meets, there 
will be delegates from all parts of the world- 
wide British Empire—Scotland, Ireland, Eng- 
land, Wales, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, and India;—from the 
Continent of Europe—Belgium, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Holland, Hungary, Germany, 
Lithuania, and Czecho-Slovakia;—from Asia 
—China, Korea, ete. 

* * * 

The objects of the Council, as set forth in 
the Articles of its Constitution, are:— 

To seek the welfare of its constituent Chur- 
ches, especially such as are weak or perse- 
cuted,— 

To gather and disseminate information 


concerning the Kingdom of God throughout 


esis, 


the world,— 

To commend the Presbyterian System as 
Seriptural, and as combining simplicity, effi- 
ciency, and adaptation to all times and con- 
ditions,— 

To entertain all subjects directly connected 
with the work of Evangelization—such as 
the relation of the Christian Chureh to the 
Evangelization of the world, the distribution 
of mission work, the combination of Church 
energies, especially in reference to great cities 
and destitute districts, the training of min- 
isters, the use of the Press, colportage, the 
religious instruction of the young, the sancti- 
fication of the Sabbath, systematic benefi- 
cence, the suppression of intemperance and 
other prevailing vices, and the best methods 
of opposing infidelity and Romanism. 

* * * 

The first World’s Presbyterian Council was 
held in Edinburgh, in 1877, forty-four years 
ago. 

The delegates from our own Church to that 
Council were: Dr. T. Sedgwick and H. B. 
Webster, Nova Scotia;—Rev. K. McLennan, 
P.E.I.;—Principal MaecVicar, Dr. Robert 
Campbell, Rev. J. S. Black and Mr. James 
Croil, Montreal;—Mr. George Hay, Ottawa; 
—Principal Snodgrass, Kingston;—Principal 
Caven, Prof. McLaren, Dr. Topp and Rey. 
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J. G. Robb, Toronto;—Rev. Geo. Smellie, 
Fergus, and Rey. Dr. Willis, England. Of 
all these, only Dr. Sedgwick is yet with us. 
The others have passed on. 

* * * 
, World Conventions—for moral and _ re- 
ligious ends—are common. Sometimes they 
are the gathering of one world-wide Church, 
as with the present Presbyterian Council, and 
the gathering of world-wide Methodism this 
Autumn in London, and the Lambeth Con- 
ferences of world-wide Anglican Episcopacy. 

There are World Conferences too of a more 
general type;—the world’s Evangelical Alli- 
ance, the world’s great Missionary Confer- 
ences, the world’s Sunday School Association, 
Christian Endeavour, the Student Volunteers. 

All these gatherings show to the world the 
Unity of the Church of Christ. 

The present Presbyterian Conneil testifies 
that while, for convenience, the Presbyterians 
of the world are organized in many sections, 
according to race, nation, language, etc., each 
section entirely independent in the manage- 
ment of its affairs, yet all are one in heart, and 
purpose, and aim. 

The Inter-Church Conferences too show 
that while the great Christian Churches have 
their convictions and preferences as to what 
is most Seriptural and efficient in Doctrine 
and Polity, they are one in heart and aim, 
one in Christ. 

They can each do their work better in the 
way of their own choice, when that work is 
under their own control, and the responsi- 
bility for it rests upon themselves; but their 
alms are one, and each learns from other as 
they counse! together for the advancement of 
the Kingdom of God. 


* * * 


This Council represents what has been 
perhaps the greatest single organized moral 
and spiritual force for truth and freedom and 
righteousness in all the world’s history, the 
age-long, world-wide Presbyterian Church. 

A distinctive feature of Presbyterian Polity 
is the parity of all who hold spiritual office in 
the Church. The elder, chosen from among 
its members by the smallest and most obscure 
congregation, is ordained for life to his sacred 
office in the same way as the most prominent 
minister in the Church, and with similar or- 
dination vows; and if his Session chooses him 
as “Presbytery Elder’ for the year, to re- 
present them in Presbytery, he has equal 
voice and vote with any minister, in all the 
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Courts of the Church. No other of the great 
Christian Churehes has such complete re- 
moval from ecclesiasticism. 

The great foundation Truth on which Pres- 
byterian Doctrine rests is the Supreme Sov- 
ereignty of God, and, standing firm on that 
ereat Truth and on the principle of human 
equality, she has been ever a foremost cham- 
pion of Democracy, and the foe of tyranny, 
autocracy and domination, alike in Church 
and State, as well as one of the foremost 
agencies in world Evangelization. * 

The delegates to the present Council, ap- 
pointed by our recent General Assembly, have 
been already published. Two of them, Dr. 
R. P. MacKay of Toronto and Dr. W. H. 
Sedgwick of Hamilton, have been asked by 
the Committee in charge to prepare papers 
for its proceedings. 

May all who attend bring to their work the 
spirit of consecration, receive in that work 
the spirit of wisdom, and earry from it to 
their respective Churches an inspiration to 
better things for the Kingdom of God. 


LETTER FROM REV. J. GOFORTH,,.D.D. 


KuLine, CHINA, 
July 16, 1921. 
Dear Recorp:— © 


I am at present engaged in an important 
conference at Kuling, one of the greatest health 
resorts in China. The conference lasts from 
July 8-30. After this conference I go to Pei- 
taiho to take part in a similar conference last- 
ing until August 21. 

Now I wish to ask the readers of the Pres- 
BYTERIAN ReEcorD to remember in prayer a 
conference for Chinese leaders, Chinese Chris- 
tian leaders, at Nan Yueh, the sacred moun- 
tain of Hunan, from September 4-25. 

It is a very important conference. Double 
the number of delegates are coming than were 
anticipated and I shall have to repeat my 
address twice each day since the Assembly 
Hall is not large enough to accommodate all. 

Later for twenty-two days I shall hold 
meetings in Changsha, the capital of Hunan 
province. We expect all of the missions to 
unite and the meetings will be held in order 
in three different parts of the city. 

This is a very important centre, and we 
would ask special prayer for it. 

After these meetings are over in Hunan, 
I will hope to send you an account of them. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. GOFORTH. 


_ Recently fifty-one new members took seats 
in the U.S.A. Congress. Of these two were 
R.C., two non-church members, and forty- 
seven were communicant members of Pro- 
testant churches.—New Era Magazine. 
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A GREAT COMMUNION SABBATH. 


No Highland Communion Sabbath of olden 
time ever equalled, in numbers or length of 
service, the one of which Rev. Harvey Grant, 
one of our Honan missionaries writes:— 

“Three weeks ago I spent a Sunday with 
Dr. Geforth in the camp of General Feng Yu 
Hsiang at Sinyangchow. oe 

It was most interesting and inspiring. 
There were 966 baptized, all by Dr. Goforth, 
and there were 4,606 at the Lord’s Supper. 

Services began at 6 a.m. and ended at 6.30 
p-m., with intermission of an hour for lunch 
at noon. 

There were several others there, e.g., Berg. 
Landahl, Nowack, Ford, Beaton, Daehlin, 
ete., and we all took turn dispensing the 
communion. 400 partook each time except 
once, and it was dispensed 12 times. 

General Feng is a great humble follower of 
the Master. He addressed the men who were 
to be baptized for five hours on the Saturday 
forenoon and afternoon. 

We heard him for an hour and a half, and 
his address was splendid. It consisted in 
answering two questions. 1. Why do you 
believe ? 2. What difficulties had you in be- 
lieving? And he handled these in a masterly 
way, a way that would appeal strongly to 
men. 

He is a splendid man. We met him several 
times privately. He and his army have now 
all gone to Sianfu, Shensi, to straighten mat- 
ters out there, and to set the new Tuchun 
Yen on the seat of office there. 

It seems that he and Wu P’ei Fu are the 
hope of China, Yen is also one of their men.” 


“LIKE A MIGHTY ARMY.”’ 


Any body of people that will indulge in 
all kinds of luxuries, and refuse to go forward 
at the command of their Captain and refuse 
to back up those who are minded to go for- 
ward, and lie abed when the Church calls 
them to attend—stay away because it’s rain- 
ing, or because it’s too cold, or too hot,—no, 
that sort of people does not ‘‘move like a 
mighty army.”’ 

But when we really do, we shall take the 
world for Jesus, just as we took the Hinden- 
burg line, and drove the Huns to Berlin. 

I spent a year in an army training camp. 
Many a time I have seen the men working In 
the rain. Many a time I have seen them on 
the drill field or on a long hike when the sun 
was almost baking them. 

But they belonged to ‘‘a mighty army”’ and 
neither rain nor drought, heat nor cold, nor 
any other thing prevented their doing the 
work of a mighty army. 

When every Church member realizes that 
he is under orders, and that he is part of a 
mighty army of men and women whose Cap- 
tain has given the command, ‘‘Forward,”’ the 
Church will succeed in battering down the 


‘bulwarks of sin, and establishing strongholds 


of righteousness everywhere. May God speed 
the day.—In Christian Advocate. 


— 
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AUTUMN AND WINTER 
PROGRAMME. 
A Message to Presbyteries. 


From tHe MopERATOR AND THE CHAIRMAN 
OF THE FoRWARD MOVEMENT. 


To THE PRESBYTERY OF 
Dear BRETHREN:— 

The Forward Movement was inaugurated 
in the General Assembly of 1918 in response 
to an Overture praying that a call be issued 
to the Church for united prayer and for the 
reconsecration of life to the service of our 
Lord. 

In response, the General Assembly adopted 
a FIVE YEAR programme. 

THE FIRST YEAR, was given to a survey 
of the Field of our Church’s work in Canada 
and overseas, and a Dominion-wide, educa- 
tional campaign to place before the Church 
the needs of the work and the challenge of the 
present crisis. . 

THE SECOND YEAR was given to a Na- 
tional, Inter-church Peace Thank-Offering 
Campaign to raise a fund of twelve million 
dollars, for the equipment and expansion of 
the work of the Protestant Churches of Can- 
ada. Our Church’s objective was four mil- 
lion dollars; our response, five and a quarter 
millions. 

THE THIRD YEAR was devoted to a 
united effort of Church and Home for the 
deepening of family religion and the conse- 
eration of young people to life service. 

* * * 


And now as we enter upon the FOURTH 
YEAR in this great Forward Movement, for 
which the motto is “Christian Living and 
Christian Serving,’ the Committee submits 
respectfully a four-fold request :— 


1. That the Presbytery through its General 
Interests Committee, plan for a conference 
of at least two or three sederunts at its early 
Autumn meeting for the unhurried considera- 
tion of the Forward Movement Programme 
for 1921-22; that the first place at this confer- 
ence be given to the cultivation of the inner 
life with God, prayer, self-recollection and 
self-surrender; and that the members make 
provision for coming together in a quiet place 
to take time ‘to realize anew their contact 
with the source of power by fellowship with 
God and with one another. 

It is also suggested that Sunday, October 
2nd be set apart as a Day of Prayer in all con- 
gregations. 


2. That the Presbytery co-operate heartily 
with the Religious Edueation Council of 
Canada in the Conferences planned for the 
Autumn on Educational Evangelism for the 
special training of teachers and Christian 
workers and that these Conferences be fol- 
lowed by a period of ingathering, especially 
amongst the children and young people, from 
the New Year till Easter, with a special Life 
Service appeal immediately thereafter. 
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3. That the Presbytery not only accede 
to the request of Assemblhy to consider at their 
early Autumn meeting, the Foreign Mission 
report with its so urgent call for a more liberal 
support of that work, but that they consider 
also the Canadian situation, and make this 
year, as never before, a year of Missionary 
Edueation and Training in Stewardship. 


4. That the Presbytery make definite 
preparation for the Every Person Canvass 
about the end of November, when a two-fold 
appeal should be made: (a) For congrega- 
tional maintenance on the basis of the new 
minimum stipend (b) For the $1,800,000 
Budget for 1922. 

CHARLES W. Gorpon, 
Moderator of the General Assembly. 


ALFRED GANDIER, 
Chairman, Forward Movement Com. 


AN EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY. 
MESSAGE FROM THE GENERAL Boarp 
To all the Presbyteries. 


The General Assembly in June resolved 
upon the appointment of a Secretary of the 
Department of Literature and Missionary 
Education, to be named the ‘Educational 
Seeretary.”’ 

The Assembly further requested Presby- 
teries to make nominations for the position 
and to send their nominations to the Secre- 
tary of the General Board not later than 1st 
October, 1921, and empowered the Board or 
its Executive to make such appointment as 
soon as possible after that date. 


The General Board desires to call the atten- 
tion of Presbyteries to this action of the 
Assembly and _ respectfully requests that 
nominations for the position of Educational 
Secretary be sent to Rev. Robt. Laird, Seecre- 
tary of General Board, 480 Confederation 
Life Building, Toronto, by October Ist. 


* cS * 


For the information of Presbyteries the 
Board also submits the following :— 


The work of the Committee or Depart- 
ment of Literature and Missionary Education 
is to co-operate with the Boards of the Church 
and to co-ordinate their activities in the pro- 
duction of literature giving information on 
the Church’s work, and in the promotion of 
Publicity and of Missionary Education. 


More specifically its duties are making 
known the facts of the work of the Church, 
its appeals and responsibilities, by the pre- 
paration and issuing of leaflets and pamphlets 
for the information of ministers and leaders 
and for general distribution; by producing 
Charts and Posters and Display Advertising 
for the Press; by supplying news items, ar- 
ticles and various Press features for the Re- 
ligious and Secular Press and for Church Cal- 
endars; by securing photographic materials for 
lantern slides, preparing lecture notes and 
considering further the use of moving pictures 
for promotion work. 
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The Committee has special responsibility 
for the cultivation of the broad and fruitful 
field of Missionary Education. There is 
imperative need for the production of addi- 
tional Mission Study Text Books dealing 
with the vast missionary operations of the 
Chureh, through the agency of our own 
Church or in co-operation with the Mission- 
ary Education Movement and the other 
Churches; and for further assistance to the 
Sabbath School and Publications Boards in 
their valuable work of missionary instruction 
for the boys and girls and young people. 

Urgent pleas are also being made for at- 
tractive and readable literature on the history 
of the Church and its teaching in relation to 
modern social and religious developments. 

To organize and lead the activities for 
which the Committee is asked to become re- 
sponsible, it is the judgment of the Board that 
the Educational Secretary should have a 
competent knowledge of the Church and its 
work, insight into missionary problems, fa- 
miliarity with missionary activities and liter- 
ary and educational skill. 

It is also their judgment that his special 
duty shall be the preparation of literature 
and the promotion of Missionary Education. 

Such a man, with editorial aptitude and 
enthusiasm for the printed word will render 
the Church a most necessary service of high 
and enduring quality. 

Ropert Latrp, 
Sec. General Board. 


OUR CHURCH’S WORK AND ITS NEEDS 


By Rev. W. G. Witson, M.A., Moose Jaw, 
SASK. 


In order that the work undertaken by our 


Chureh may go forward and expand in some - 


degree commersurate with the needs and op- 
portunities, the General Assembly has fixed 
the Budget for the year 1922 at $1,800,009, 
which is $200,000, more than was asked for the 
work of the current year. 

Two questions meet us; is this amount 
necessary, and can it be obtained. 


Is This Amount Necessary? 


Sean the field of oue Church’s activities. 
Examine the reports of her different Boards. 
Remember how the Budget is made up and 
the amount arrived at. 

The Foreign Mission Board asked for $715,- 
798,00 to carry onits work. This amount had 
to be cut down to $585,000.00. The Home 
Mission Board asked for and urgently required 
$1,253,000.00, but was foreed to prune down its 
estimates to $900,000. In a similar manner 
the other Departments were compelled to 
reduce their estimates until $483,689.00 was 
taken ofl. 

a * *k 

Do we realize what it means to limit our 
work, as is inevitable when we fail to farnish 
the necessary financial support. Could any 


/ 


TiGeX LIVEN Ono 


one who was at Assembly on Foreign Mission 
night look upon that group of missionaries 
and listen to their stories of their work, 
hear them tell of open doors everywhere, of the 
need of the people,of their readiness tc weleome 
the missionary and listen to the Gospel messa- 


ge, on the one side; and then over against this 


learu of the lamentable lack of men and women 
and equipment; could any oue hear these 
addresses and Jisten to these appeals and fail 
to consider just what it means to cut the 
estimates for such work 

Or do we realize the consequences when we 
reduce the Home Mission estimates, as we 
have by over $350,000 ? 


It means that Mission fields which ought to — 


be open remain unopened; it means that 
mission fields which have been opened niust be 
closed; it means that the people in these newer 
districts must remainwithout the Church and 
her ministry. Let me give an incident in my 
xown eperience | 


Pathetic Funeral Service. 


Soon after iny arrival in the West I was 
asked to go into the South Country to conduet 
a funeral service. There were then ne roads 
and J] was driven many miles over a winding 
trail. At length we came to the house of 
mourning and found that many had gathered 
there from little homes scattered far over the 
prairie. 

But what was my surprise when I discovered 
that this was the second death in that home 
during that winter. <A little boy’ baa been 
taken away some six weeks before. He was 
the child of Christian parents and they did 
not want him buried without a Christian ser- 
vice. But there was no minister or missionary 
for many miles around. 

They had, however, been led to believe that 
a Missionary would come in the spring, so 
they had reverently laid away the little body 
in a cold place and kept it for six long weeks 
in the hope that some Christian minister or 
missionary might be sent to them to hallow a 
little grave. 

_ Meantime an adult in that family was taken 
by death, so they sent to the city for a minister 
and the two were laid away at the one time. 


It would be well for our people in the older 
parts of Canada, who enjoy all the advantages 
of the Church, to remember these good people 
away out in lonely homes, who need even more 
the inspiration and the comfort which a Chris- 
tian missionary can bring to them: well to re- 
member also that when we begin to cut down 
estimates we multiply many fold examples 
like the. above. 

I might go over the other great depart- 
ments of our Church’s work and show the 
pathetic consequences of insufficient funds 
to discharge the obligations laid upon’ them, 
but let it suffice to say that no; one 
with any strength of mind, any power of imag- 
ination, any human affection or any love for 
his Saviour, can study the opportunities con- 
fronting our Church today and fail to see that 
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the work not only requires the full $1,800,000, 
but double that amount. 


Can Our People Give This Amount? 


When the War broke out and Canadians 
were told that asa Dominion we must try and 
finance ourselves. our Goverment decided to 
make the experiment. 

For the purpose of carrying on the War, 
they asked in 1915 for $100,000,000, and the 
people gave $100,000,000, 

In 1916 they asked for another $100,000,000 
and the people gave $145,000,000. 


Karly in 1917 they asked for $150,000,000, 
and the people gave $183,000,000. 

Again they made.a second appeal in 1917 
and asked for another $150,000,000, and the 
prople gave $398,000,000. 

Then in 1918 they asked for a Great Victory 
Loan of $300,000,000 and the people responded 
with $610,000,000. 

Following this in 1919 they said that to meet 
requirements of the post war expenditures 
they must have another $300,000,000 and the 
people answered back with $650,000,000. 


All told, our Government asked the Canad- 
ian people for $1,100,000,000 to prosecute the 
War, and matters connected with it, and our 
people made reply with $2,100,000,000. 


It was a magnificent response from. a 
loyal citizenship. Yet lest we might think 
that they had over-strained themselves in this 
gigantic effort, let us remember that on the 
first day of February, 1920, the Savings depos- 
its in the Banks of Canada amounted to 
$1,187,000,000—the largest amount deposited 
in Savings accounts in the history of Canada. 

And then, after all the dislocations of busi- 
ness, the closing down of factories, the general 
condition of unemployment, what do we find ? 
We find that on the first day of February this 
year (1921), the amount on deposit in Savings 
accounts in Canada amounted to $1,318,000- 
000. that is, over $131,000,000, more of the 
people’s savings on deposit in the Banks than 
at the same date a year previous. 


But let us forget these figures, which are so 
vast that few of us can comprehend, and re- 
member this onething. Last year the Govern- 
ment paid $112,609,082. interest on War 
Loans. % 

It is a conservative estimate that more than 
sixty per cent of these bonds are still held in 
Canada, and if the Presbyterians are as thrifty 
and as patriotic as the average Canadian 
citizen then there must have come to the 
people of our church last year not less then 
$9,652,207 —in interest from War Loans alone, 
more than five times the amount our Church 
is asking to carry on her world-wide work for 


God. Pa a 


Nor can it be said that our people have 
become grasping, thinking only of saving and 
holding. According to trade returns, it is 
estimated that Canadian people spend annual- 
ly over $50,000,000 on candy, over $30,000,000 
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on the “movies, over $15,000,000 on silk, 
over $3,600,000 on chewing gum, and over 
$1,000,000 on face powder and perfumery. 


Neither should we forget that whenever the 
work of the Church has been set before our 
people in a clear and appealing way they 
showed their capacity and willingness to rise 
to higher levels of giving. When the Forward 
Movement was launched and our Church was 
asked to subscribe $4,000,000.00, the people 
answered back with pledges for $5,262,659.00-- 
magnificent evidence of their interest in the 
things of the Kingdom of God. 


It is clear, therefore, that the work requires 
much more than is being asked, and that the 
people have resources adequate to the under- 
taking. Surely then it is the clear duty for 
all who have influence in the Church, ministers 
and laymen, to try and direct some of the 
available wealth to its place of greatest useful- 
ness 


This may be a difficult task but it is certainly 
not a mean one. It is something of which 
none need be ashamed,nor need it be approach- 
ed with anapologeticair. Rathershouldit be 
looked upon as a high and sacred duty to 
lead people to see their opportunity and 
encourage them to lay hold upon it. 


Some Suggestions 


1. The people must be informed. «Many 
have little intimate or detailed knowledge 
of what our great Church is doing. The results 
of the Forward Movement are the best possible 
proof that when our people know the facts 
about the work, its immensity, its variety, 
its achievements and its requirements, they do 
and will respond in a generous way. 


2. Ministers should appeal to the imagina- 
tion as well as to the intellect. Reason alone 
seldom, if ever, moves men towards exalted 
achievement. Let us attempt, therefore, to 
picture the work in an attractive, fascinating 
and impelling way. Let us show them the 
Church’s position today. No time since the 
Apostolic -Age is so big with opportunity for 
success, or failure, on such a colossal seale. 

3. And we should try to strike the heroic 
note and move the people to sacrifice and 
generosity. The time is coming when a 
man will apologise for his wealth, if it is not 
used as a factor for the uplift of humanity, 
just as a man apologizes for not having gone 
to the War. 


What an opportunity there is for the leaders 
of the Church to help such men to help them- 
selves while helping others! 


We talk much about sacrifice. Many of our 
people have tasted of its joy and its worth. 
But when the average giving of our Church 
members last year only rose toa little more 
than five cents per week for missionary, edu- 
cational and benevolent work, 1t can scarcely 
be said that the rank and file know much about 
what sacrifice really means. 

* * * 


Last year a missionary and his wife dropped 
off in our city on their way back to the Foreign 
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Field. The man was a graduate on one of our 
leading Universities and a scholarship man in 
theology. His wife was a graduate of the 
same University and had also graduated as a 
nurse from a prominent hospital. 


Years before these two had gone together to 
work in China. They were returning last 
autumn after a furlough in Canada. 

At the close of the meeting I happened to 
ask his wife if they had any children. She 
handed me a little note, which had overtaken 
them on their way, and her ves filled with 
tears. 

These parents had left behind them two 
little boys to be educated at the Missionary 
Home and they were now going back alone and 
lonely to their work in the Foreign Field. 


The little note was written by the elder of 
the two boys and read something like this:” 


“Dear Mama—When I was putting Tommy 
to bed last night, he said his throat was sore 
and he was crying and he said—‘Write and tell 
Mama to come back to me for I am sick’. 

They were leaving their children behind and 
every mile they went only lengthened the dis- 
tance between them and their little boys, 
whose dear faces they could not see and 
whose sweet voices they could not hear until 
another seven years had rolled by. 

That mother and father knew something 
about sacrifice. I thought then, how much we 
talk and how very little many of us really know 
about this great Christion virtue. , 


** * * 


I met this week on the train a minister of a 
well-to-do rural charge. He said that last 
year his people bought new automobiles to the 
value of $33,000, in addition to what they al- 
ready owned. The levy for the Budget in 
that congregation was $750, and he said it took 
a mighty effort to raise the fullamount. How 
ean such people know anything of the deeper 
meaning of sacrifice! 

Let us magnify, and visualize, and vivify the 
work of our Church. This is a great age in 
which to live---a grand, a terrible age. Oh, to 
see and seize our opportunity ere it pass! 


R.C. CHURCH ‘“‘TITHES’’ IN 
QUEBEC. 


In the districts of the Province of Quebee 
the Roman Catholic people have to pay 
‘‘tithes’’ to their church, which may be eol- 
lected by process of civil law like any other 
debt. The ‘‘tithe’ is not always a tenth, 
but a proportion of the products of the dis- 
trict, as decided by the Church. 

When a member wishes to leave that 
church, he must give formal notice, or he will 
still have to pay these tithes, even though 
he may have joined a Protestant church. 

The following is a recent example of the 
notice required and given. It is taken from 
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‘TY Aarore. the French Protestant weekly 
newspaper, Montreal. 


Riviére Bleue, 
29th May, 1921. 

To THE Prixst oF St. Joseru’s CHurcH— 

Sir:—I beg to inform you by this letter, 
that, from conscientious motives, I separate 
myself from the Roman Catholic Church, in 
order to join the Baptist Communion, whose 
doctrines I have accepted. 

For this reason, I beg you no longer to count 
me of the number of your parishioners, but 
to erase my name from your register. 


Receive, Sir, the expression of my sincere 


regards. 

(Signed) SopHiz BLANCHETTE. 
Witnesses :— 
(Signed) D. AUGER. 


KE. LAncrtin. 
H. Lanctin. 


ce 


LETTERS FROM HOME. 


So callous did we become during the war, 
and so neglectful of the life and concerns of 
people from other lands, that to-day we are 
hable to forget the sufferings of the “Stranger 
within our gates.”’ 


Do we realize that a great many people 
from Continental Europe, who had made 
their homes in Canada before the war, have 
looked in vain, during six long years, for news 
of friends and relatives in the Old Land? 


Mothers have given up hope of ever hear- 
ing from their sons and daughters. Children 
have despaired of ever having word from 
their parents. Under such circumstances, 
what interest and excitement must a visit from 
the postman bring ! 


The man who delivers mail in the neigh- 
borhood of Robertson House, Winnipeg, 
states that recently he has been collecting 
as much as $4.00 per week, postage due on 
letters that come from Russia. 


Nor, in any instance, do the recipients of 
the mail complain about paving the money. 
For, practically every day, the average post- 
man in North Winnipeg carries upwards of a 
dozen letters which contain news of long lost 
relatives. 


After all, the postman, the milkman, the 
breadman, as well as the teacher and the 
social worker, are the ones who share the joys 
and the sorrows of a whole community. They 
are the links between the various sections of 
people that dwell in our large cities.—Com. 


‘“‘T consider that the chief dangers that con- 
front the coming century will be: Religion 
without the Holy Ghost; Christianity with- 
out Christ; forgiveness without regeneration; 
morality without God, and heaven without 
hell.’’—General Booth. 

This was uttered before the twentieth cen- 
tury came in, and we have now had twen- 
ty years of much of it all.—Hz. 
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CANADA’S LOVELIEST PICTURE. 


Cremona, Alta., in charge of Mr. Clarence 
H. Fraser, is a typical Home Mission field. 


It covers ten school districts, 180 square 
miles, 40 by 45 miles in extent. 

It includes four preaching points and, until 
recently, five Sunday Schools. 

Cremona is a typical western mixed com- 
munity both denominationally and nationally. 
Mount Hope is chiefly Scotch and, therefore, 
Presbyterian. Botrel is a Methodist centre 
and Summit Hill a Union Mission composed 
mainly of Americans. 

This will give some idea not only of the 
geographical area of a modern mission field 
but the diverse human elements that com- 
pose it. 
* * * 

Mr. Fraser gives an interesting glimpse of 
“a phase of mission work:— 

“Tn visitation one is always meeting the 
unexpected. Some time ago I was driving 
along a grass-grown trail on a late afternoon 
when I saw a little log house (a homestead) in 
the bush to my right. I drove in and was 
met by a young woman who invited me in- 
side. 

On entering, one glance revealed two rooms, 
the one I was in, containing a great cook- 
stove, a table—shaky in appearance, a couple 
- of chairs, a great pot of potators, and five 
little children ranging from two to nine years 
of age. They all had golden hair and blue 
eyes. After a while, as we sat and talked, 
they began to lose their shyness. 

Then I read the story of our Lord blessing 
the little children and we knelt to pray. 

Then came something very beautiful to 
me. The mother knelt, and each little one 
about her as an altar, as I asked God’s bless- 
ing on the young lives. 

It was wonderful. Away in the bush, at 
the fork of two of the old western trails, in 
the close confinement and darkness of that 
little house, with all the disadvantages at- 
tached to location and condition, the young 
mother had trained her children in that way. 

“T had had no idea of finding that in the 
little log cabin and as I thought of the privilege 
of bringing the light of the Christ into that 
little home, the discouragements and hard- 
ships of the mission field were as mothing. 


* * * 


That is one, perhaps striking, instance of 
many. The people, especially the mothers, 
are grateful and often thank me with tears in 


their eyes for praying for their little ones. _ 


Many of the homes have no comforts, no 
conveniences. It is a privilege to bring light 
where there is little or none.”’ 

No land has pictures more beautiful than 
a mother thus bringing her little ones to God 
and training them for Him, a picture which, 
no more beautiful, attains fuller complete- 
ness when, morning and evening, the father 
and mother are grouped in it together. 
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CHINESE IN CANADA. 


Facts By Rev. W. D. Noyss, 
Our Missionary to Chinese in Canada. 


In Canada there is a Chinese population of 
05,000, one-fifth East of the Lakes. 


Vancouver has 10,000; Toronto and Mon- 
treal, about 4,000 each; Victoria, 3,000. Ot- 
tawa and Hamilton, nearly 500 each; Sud- 
bury, Niagara Falls, Kingston and London, 
100 each. 


In practically every city, there is a small 
group of them. In the smaller cities, where 
they are better known and more outstanding, 
they are usually better liked than in the large 
communities. 

These men come from six or seven counties 
in South China. They are often misunder- 
stood because they are Orientals, and race 
prejudice therefore comes into play. 


As they work long hours, they are often 
disliked. Some of them may have wealth, 
but in the main they are poor. 

One café, which is doing a fair business, 
nets its three partners approximately one 
thousand dollars each per year. The expense 
of operation is fifteen thousand. Laundry- 
men have usually harder work and smaller 
return. 

In some places in the West, they do gar- 
dening, are section hands on the railroads, or 
work in the mines, as in British Columbia. 
In Calgary there is a knitting mill, Chinese 
owned. 

In Welland and Niagara Falls, in some of 
the factories, especially during the war, Chin- 
ese were employed for the lighter work. This 
is passing since the factories have been closing 
down. 

Chinese communities have the lowest per 
cent. criminal record of any foreigners. Va- 
grants are not known, for all cases in which 
there is sickness or other disability are taken 
eare of by the same family or clan until they 
can be provided with work. 


While there is a certain per cent. that is 
illiterate, a larger proportion read books and 
keep up-to-date by reading newspapers, pub- 
lished in their own language in San Francisco, 
Vancouver or New York. 


The first named is the most popular because 
it has more interesting news from all parts of 
the world. One is often surprised by their 
questions as to world affairs, showing that 
they have read and are doing some thinking. 

Quite a fraction—in Ottawa, one-third, in 
other places from five to twenty per cent.— 
go to Sunday Schools and missions to learn 
English and come in touch with what is really 
worth while in Canadian life. They show 
by their interest and by their gifts a real 
appreciation of their opportunities.—Per Mr. 
Frank Yeigh. 


We have read of a farmer’s wife who is 
supporting a native preacher in India on 
the tithe of her egg money. 
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NOTES. 


Read with care Dr. W. G. Wilson’s paper on 
page 266. Then read it again. Read too the 
the picture on page 269, and see what Home 
Missions means. Then read—the whole 
Recorp. It’s all good. 


Sad news from Korea is the death by 
drowning of Marjorie Robb, eight-year-old 
daughter of our missionaries, Rev. A. and 
Mrs. Robb. It was at Wonsan Beach, near 
one of our mission stations. They were bath- 
ing when she was carried out by the under- 
tow. Her mother in attempting to reach 
and save her, narrowly escaped a similar fate. 
May He give help who knows the sorrow and 
loneliness of the bereaved. 


Programmes are of value, only as they are 
earried out, and with the members of the 
Church now rests the important ‘‘Autumn and 
Winter Programme” on page 266. 

To the story of the Second Year of Forward 
Movement, given in that Programme, may be 
added the following. The work set before the 
Chureh in 1919, was not only the Peace Thank 
Offering, but the two financial objectives,— 
(1) The doubling of the Budget of our Church 
in the next five years, and (2) The Peace Thank 
Offering for Equipment and Extension, so that 
there might be an enlarged plant to utilize to 
advantage that steadily increasing Budget. 


Centennials have been celebrated in our 
Church by a number of congregations, and a 
few presbyteries. 

The first to add a jubilee is the congrega- 
tion of Londonderry, Nova Scotia, whose 
first minister, Rev. David Smith, was settled 
in 1771, one hundred and fifty years ago, the 
first settlement of a Presbyterian minister in 
Canada, the first organized beginnings of a 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

The event was celebrated at Londonderry 
a few weeks ago, the days of old recalled and 
the men of old honored, with thanksgiving to 
Him whose echangeless love has led them 
through the changing years. 


Only an incident, a few minutes at the 
S.S. “Canada” as she lay at the Montreal 
Docks, Saturday morning, Aug. 27, but_how 
much it meant in some lives. Miss Weir, 
Dr. Margaret O’Hara, Mrs. Wilkie, all bound 
once more for India, after 25, 30, 42 years 
since their first going forth; and Dr. Mar- 
garet Russell, daughter of our missionary, 
Rev. Frank Russell, born in India, but now 
going out for a time as a member of the staff. 

Think what it means to the women who go, 
in: the sacrifice of home and friends and 
country, giving the life to India, though they 
would be the last to eall it sacrifice. 

Think what it means to the womeniof India, 
in their darkness, degradation and suffering, 
to have the care of qualified physicians and 
the uplift and hope for this life and the future 
which the missionaries bring ! 
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EARLY REMITTANCE SAVES 
THOUSANDS. 


For the Church Year 1920, congregations 
gave to the Budget $1,065,607. Of this am- 
ount $537,708, or more than 50%, was received 
by the Treasurer of the Church in Toronto 
during January, 1921. | 

Because of delayed remittances from con- 
gregations large borrowing was necessary in 
order to maintain the work during the year, 
involving interest charges of $14,325. 

, At June 30, 1921, to pay for six months’ 
work and to carry the deficits from 1920, the 
Church had borrowed $579,798. 

Prompt remittance of Budget givings by 
Mission Treasurers of congregations will make 
unnecessary an increase of such heavy borrow- 
ing and save thousands of dollars.—R. Laird. 


THE BUDGET STATEMENT. 


On page 262, by Dr. Laird, Treasurer, is~ 


brief, but of utmost importance. 

The work undertaken by the Church must 
go steadily on. Men and women appointed 
to the Home or Foreign field, cannot be re- 
called at a moment’s notice, and work sus- 
pended until funds come in for their support. 

Nor would the Christian people wish thus 
to halt, or default, in their work for Christ. 

One resort is to borrow till the money is re- 
ceived from congregations at the end of the 
year. 

But this has its limits. 

to extend these loans unduly. The interest 
too is an added heavy charge; and there is 
erave risk of the debt being larger than the 
income of the year will meet. 
— To limit the borrowing, there are two de- 
finite remedies. One is that Christ’s stew- 
ards, to whom He has entrusted His goods, 
realize their stewardship, and be more faith- 
ful in their returns to Him of His own. 

The other is that the returns of these stew- 
ards be not arrested, and kept lying idle till 
the end of the year in the congregational 
treasuries, by those whose duty it is to pass 
them on. 

Let everyone interview the Master, and 
face this question alone with Him—‘‘Lord 
what wilt Thou have—mze—ME—to do ?’’ 


A LESSON FROM CHINA TO CANADA. 


Rev. K. A. Baird, writes from Petaiho 
Beach, where our Honan missionaries some- 
times go for a little to recruit: 

“This is,a beautiful place; and we some- 
times find it hard to realize we are in China. 

‘‘Every little while, however, one sees evi- 
dences of the ignorance and superstition that 
we have come to help enlighten by the con- 
tacts of the Prince of Light. 

‘One ‘first impression of China is that the 
people are dirty. This is probably due to 
difficulty in getting clean water, which is in 
turn due to lack of forestation. 

If Canadians don’t stop burning down their 
forests, I fear that in another generation they 
too will be dirty. 


Banks do not care - 


/ 
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Ses Our Church Calendar 


MEETINGS OF CHURCH COURTS, 
CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly forward to 
the Record, all Calls, Inductions, Resigna- 
tions or Deaths in the Ministry. Also no- 
tice of meetings of Presbytery or Synod as 
soon as appointed. 


The General Assembly. 
Winnipeg, Ist Wed., June, 1922. 


The Eight Synods. 


Maritime, Halifax, 2nd Tues., Sep. 
Montreal-Ottawa, Ottawa, 2nd Tues., Oct. 
Toronto-Kingston, Orillia, Sep. 27. 
Hamilton-Lond., Lond., last Mon., April. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, 2nd Mon., Nov., 1921. 
Saskatenewan, Moose Jaw, Ist Mon., Nov. 
Alberta, Calgary, last Tues., Oct. 

British Columbia, Ist Tues., May. 


Presbytery Meetings. 

Abernethy, Abernethy, Sep. 13. 

Arcola, Arcola, Sep., Call of-Clerk. 

Barrie, Barrie, Sep. ‘1D. 

Brockville, Kemptville, 2 Tues., Sep., 9.30. 
Bruce, Paisley, Sep. 13, 11 a.m. 

Chatham, Chatham, Sep. 13, 10.30 a.m. 
Glenboro, Minto, Sep. 13. 

Halifax, Halifax, Sep. 20, 10 a.m. 
Lacombe, Wetaskiwin, Sep. 

Lindsay, Lindsay, Sep. 13, 10.30 a.m. 
Maitland, Wingham, Sep. 20. 

Minnedosa, Rapid City, Sep. 13. 
Montreal, Montreal, Sep. 13. 

Owen Sound, Owen Sound, Sep. 27, 10 a.m. 
Peterboro, Peterboro, Sep. 20; ue A.M 
Quebec, Quebec, Sep. 14, 4 p 

- Rock Lake, Morden, Sep. eau 

Superior, Port Arthur, Sep. 15. 


Calls from 
Bentpath, Ont., to Mr. Jas. Davey of Miami, 


Man 

Avia and Springfield, Ont., to Mr. Thos. J. 
Jewitt. 

St. Andrew’s, Carleton Place, Ont., to Mr. A. 
Reaburn Gibson of Revelstoke, B.C 

Cobden, Ont., to Mr. A. Donaldson of Queen’s 
College. 

Alvinston, Ont., to Mr. W. A. Monteith of 
Windsor, Ont. 

Abernethy, Sask., to Mr. Jas. W. Robinson. 

Kelliner, Sask., to Mr. Alex. Kemlo of Mile- 
stone, Sask. 

Mayfair, Sask., to Mr. A. R. Skinner of Pilot 
Mound, Man. 

Knox, Bracebridge, Ont., to Mr. Ronald Mce- 
Eachern of Keene, Ont. 


Grace Church, Calgary, Alta., to Dr. Robt. 
Johnston, late of the American Presbyterian 
Chureh, Montreal. 

Broughton, N.S., to Mr. ii. D. McLeod of 
Caledonia, P.E.I. 

Boularderie, N.S., to Mr. Jas. Fraser of Do- 
minion No. 6, N. S. 
Melfort, Sask., to Mr. Walter W.- Bryden of 

Woodville, Ont. 

Lacombe, Alta., to Mr. W. G. 
field, Alta. 

Delia, Alta., to Mr. J. M. 
mount, Edmonton. 

St. Thos., Saskatoon, 
of Hailaybury, Ont. 


Firth of To- 
MeCurlie of West- 
to Mr. J. A. Donnell 


Livingstone Ch., Montreal, to Mr. Robt. 
Fairbairn of New York. 

Inductions into 

Lonsdale and Shannonville, Ont., Mr. John 
Mackie. 

Glebe Ch., Toronto,. Ont., Dr. Herbert T. 
Wallace. 

Knox, Windsor, Ont., July 5, Mr. W. L. New- 
ton. 

Oakdale and Dawn Centre, Ont., July 7, Mr. 
Jas. Reidie. 

Reserve Mines, N.S., July 14, Mr. C. A. Rit- 
chie. 

Preeceville, Sask., July 20, Mr. J. W. Me- 
Alpine. 


Wood Islands, P.E.!., Mr. A. J. MacNeill. 
Little Narrows, Ness ‘Aug. 2, Mr. Murdo Mac- 


Kay. 

Baltimore, ete., Ont., Ae 2. Vint dei er. 
guson. 

Grafton and Vernonville, Ont., Aug. 3, Mr. 
S. H. Moyer. 

Bethesda, Be Ont., Aug. 12, Mr. Thos. Me- 
Cord. 

St. Andrew’s, Lachine, Que., Aug. 19, Mr. 


A. J. Macdonald. 
Hanna, Alta., Aug. 31, Mr. E.. J. Rainey 
Dale Ch., Toronto, Sept., Mr. R. B. Neliles. 


Resignations of 


Middle River, N.S., Mr. J. W. Smith. 
Langdon, Alta., Mr. W. A. Green. 

Comox Valley, B.C., Mr. Thos. Menzies. 

St. Johns, Brockville, Mr. E. Lloyd Morrow. 


Deaths in the Ministry. 


Rev. T. Collins Court, at Carberry, Man., in 
his 72nd year. 

Rev. Maleolm MacLeod of Hampden, Que., 
at General Hospital, Montreal, on June 
12th in his 60th year. 

Rev. Wm. Hamilton, at Lloydminster, Alta., 
on July 11th, in his 74th year. 


Our Foreign Missions 


TO FOREIGN MISSION CONVENERS 
OF PRESBYTERIES. 


By tRev. Rae Mackay 7.D2ps 
F.M. SrcreTARY. 


Dear BRETHREN :— 

The General Assembly resolved to ask all 
Presbyteries, at their Autumn meetings, to 
give special attention to the claims of the 
Foreign Missions of our Church. 


In order to take full advantage of the op- 
portunity, may I ask your earnest co-opera- 
tion ? We would be greatly helped if in reply 
to this letter you will write suggesting what 
you think would be the best mode of pro- 
cedure. 


What we have in mind at present is to: 


1. Ask Synod Conveners to co-operate 
with Presbytery Conveners. 

2. Send the Foreign Mission Report to 
every minister. 

3. Prepare a leaflet for each member of 
Presbytery giving a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole field with its needs and opportunities,— 
to be sent in packages to Presbytery Con- 
veners by September Ist. 

This is so important and urgent that you 
will, I am sure, excuse importunity in my 
appeal for your help. The success of the 
Presbytery’s Conference will depend upon 
the manner in which the subject is presented, 
and that will, of course, largely depend upon 
the enthusiasm of the Foreign Mission Con- 
vener. 

If successfully carried out, the life and 
interests of the entire Presbytery will be 
quickened and enriched, and the waiting 
world will be blessed. 


FOREIGN WORK OF THE W.M.S. WEST. 
By Mary L. Macponne.Lu. 


For Special Study on W.M.S. Sunday, 
18th Sept. ¢ 
India:— 


The W.M.S. supports 33 single women 
missionaries, who are assisted by 27 married 
missionaries, in 10 stations in Central India. 


EDUCATIONAL: — “Parents are realizing 
more and more the importance of educating 
their girls, and Christians have far outstripped 
their non-Christian neighbors in girls’ edu- 
cation.” 

The W.M.S. co-operates with other de- 
nominations in the support of the Women’s 
Christian College, Madras, and the Women’s 
Christian Medical College, Ludhiana. Al- 
ready 20 graduates of the College in Madras 
are teaching in Mission High Schools. 


Mepicau:—The W.M.S. has 5 hospitals, 
women doctors and 5 missionary nurses, as 
well as native nurses, trained in our hospitals, 
and 1 native doctor. Over 22,500 patients 
were treated in 1920. 


Evance.istic: — A Hindu gentleman once 
said, ‘“‘What we dread is your Women’s Mis- 
sions and your Medical Missions, for in your 
Women’s Missions you are winning our homes, 
and in your Medical Missions, you are winn- 
ing our hearts.”’ 


The missionaries are placing more and ever 
more responsibility on trained Indian Chris-. 
tians. This policy will help to make the 
native Church a strong, living, throbbing force 
to evangelize India’s millions. 


Honan :— 


The work in Honan began in 1890. In 
1920 the W.M.S. supported 28 women mis- 
sionaries, two of whom were doctors; and 27 
missionaries’ wives assisted in the work. 
These workers carry on evangelistic, educa- 
tional and medical work in 9 centres. 


EpucATIONAL: — There are three Girls’ 
Boarding Schools, with 225 pupils in attend- 
ance; day schools in cities and villages; and 
an Industrial School, employing over 200 
women. 


‘There is no doubt that Christian mission 
schools have done much to turn the tide of 
public thought in China towards modern 
educational methods.”’ 


Mepicau:—Our two women doctors are in 
charge of a Women’s Hospital, where 2,182 
new cases were treated in 1920. A Training 
School for Nurses in connection with this 
hospital had 40 nurses in training in 1920. 


The mission doctors are training native 
men and women as helpers, matrons and 
nurses. Union medical colleges are being 
established in the large cities. 

Evangelistic work 1s earried on in the 
schools and hospital, and in tent preaching 
campaigns in the cities and throughout the 
country districts. 

“Tt is the aim of the mission and of the 
native Christians to make their Church sup- 
port itself, and as soon as a group of Chris- 
tians 1s able, they build a chapel and support 
a preacher or teacher. 

Even at villages where they have no regular 
pastor, some leading Christian will take. 
charge.” 


Shanghai:— 


In Shanghai, 1n connection with the Chris- 
tian Literature Society, Mrs. Donald Mac- 
gillivray edits “‘Happy Childhood,’ the only 
paper for 100,000,000 Chinese  children;— 
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publishes books, such as “‘Jesus, My Saviour,”’ 
in both Chinese and Phonetic Seript, and 
translates Christian books for children. 


“We must see to 1t that the trend of the 
printed page in China is Christian, for only 
then will China’s boys and girls be able to lay 
the foundations of China’s future on the 
teachings of Christ.” 


South China:— | 


The W.M.S. undertook work in South 
China in 1904. The work now centres round 
Kong Moon and is carried on by 9 single 
women, teachers, evangelists, 1 doctor and 1] 
nurse, assisted by 6 missionaries’ wives, and 
a number of native teachers, nurses, doctors 
and Bible women. 


Two of our workers have been appointed to 
teach in Union Colleges in Canton, one at the 
School for Bible women, the: other at the 
Normal School. 

“The primary object in opening up work in 
Canton Province, South China, was to bring 
the Gospel to the families and friends of the 
Chinese in Canada, most of whom come from 
this Province, as well as to follow up those 
who had returned to China.” 


EpucaTIONAL:—There is a Girls’ Boarding 
School at Kong Moon, and 10 day schools in 
the surrounding villages. 


“Tt means a great deal to the mission work 


to have graduates from our own school, whom 


we can engage to teach in the out-station 
schools.” 


Mepicau:—Medical work is done through 
the “Marion Barclay’ Hospital, a Training 
School for Nurses, and three dispensaries in 
Kong Moon City and Port and in San Ui. 


EVANGELISTIC:—‘‘There are immense op- 
portunities before our South China Mission, 
and our missionaries are anxious to place 
evangelism foremost in every branch of their 
work.” 

‘“A man who became a Christian in Mon- 
treal is now one of our best preachers.”’ 


Formosa :— 


The W.M.S. supports 9 workers in 2 sta- 
tions in North Formosa, who carry on evan- 
gelistic, educational and medical work, with 
the assistance of 7 married missionaries. 


EDUCATIONAL: The Girls’ Boarding 
School had 70 pupils in 1920, the Women’s 
School 40 resident and some day pupils. 


Mepicau:—The nurses assist in the ‘‘Mac- 
Kay Memorial” Hospital, and do district 
visiting in the towns and through the country. 
Native Christian nurses have graduated from 
the hospital and prove efficient. The hospital 
is at present closed through lack of a doctor. 


EvaNnacpuistic:—‘The Formosan Mission 
has been strongly evangelistic from its be- 
ginning.” 
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Korea:— 


We have in Korea, 9 single women ,of whom 
3 are teachers and 3 nurses, and 7, married 
missionaries, working in 6 centres. 


The mission has 2 schools and a Bible In- . 
stitute, provides a nurse for the hospital and 
dispensary at Yong Jung, and earries an 
evangelistic work in all the stations and the 
surrounding districts. 


The Women’s Conference, which met at 
Wonsan Beach in June, 1920, appealed for 9 
evangelistic workers, 5 teachers, 2 women 
doctors and 3 nurses. 


In spite of the burning of churches and 
schools by the Japanese, the zeal for the work 
has grown, and in one place, after the destruc- 
tion of the chureh and school, the number of 
worshippers increased. The congregation held 
its first service after the fire among the ashes 
of their beloved church. 


Japan :— 


The W.M.S. makes an annual grant toward 
Miss Caroline Macdonald’s work amongst 
prisoners and their families in Tokyo. 


This work involves visiting prisons, keep- 
ing in touch with the families of prisoners, 
helping to get work for ex-prisoners and for 
the women folk of the unfortunate, and get- 
ting sick relatives into hospital. 


Literature Department :— 


The “Missionary Messenger,” the official 
organ of the Society, with a ecitreulation of 
42,441, in 1920, is ‘published monthly, and 
contains editorials, articles on various phases 
of missionary work, letters from the field and 
reports of Auxiliary, Presbyterial and Pro- 
vineial activities. It has the largest cirecu- 
lation of any women’s missionary magazine 
in the world. 


Leaflets, in attractive form, free or at small 
eost, on interesting phases of the work, and 
books, such as “The Story of Our Missions,”’ 
appear from time to time, and help to diffuse 
widely among the membership of the Society, 
a knowledge of its aims and achievements. 


Missionary literature is a telescope through’ 
which those in remote places can get a vision 
of the magnitude of the work in which they 
may have a share, and “where there 1s no 
vision,’ the missionary interest perishes. 


SKETCHES FROM HOSPITAL WORK. 


By Dr. J. A. McDonatp, Konemoon, 
SoutH CHINA. 


Dear Miss TINNING:— 


The men’s hospital has been particularly 
full. For quite a long time our verandahs 
were full of patients and had we had more 
private rooms they too would have been full. 
It is a great responsibility but a great joy to 
do this work. We are relying on the prayers 


of our friends for strength for our daily task. 
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We have had a good year in the hospital 
We cannot say how many of the patients have 
accepted Christ. Many have been touched 
with the Message and we pray that the Holy 
Spirit will complete the work begun. 

Last communion three of the women nurses 
and two servants were enrolled as enquirers. 
Two of these nurses were from heathen homes 
and I was especially anxious about one. She 
had been nearly two years with us and has 
marked ability. I did not want her to leave 
without making a public confession of Christ. 


Because of her I have tried to make my 
morning talks very personal, emphasizing that 
to-day is the day of salvation. I trust the 
Spirit has used these messages. 

All our nurses are professing Christians, and 
now I want them all to realize that they are 
saved for a purpose. Unless they see that 
salvation means service, they will lose much. 

How I wish the home Church, yes all Chris- 
tians, could realize that we are saved to serve. 
If they could there would be more souls for 
His Kingdom. 


* *k - O* 


Of the two servants one has been with us 
some time and I was so happy to see him 
come out. 

Of those who were baptized, two were from 
the Island across from here where we have 
had much opposition but are beginning now to 
see fruit. They have loaned their home for 
a weekly. prayer meeting, which I pray may 
be a blessing both to them and their friends. 

From their village we are reaching out to an 
even larger one. So far two have been bap- 
tized. We hope, with these as a nucleus, to 
rent a building and begin work. So far the 
natives have not been at all agreeable. It 
may be they too will yield. 

There have been a number of patients from 
both these places and my best Christian 
among the nurses is from here. Prayer and 
time will bring great results. It is for us to 
be faithful in season and out of season. 


* * * 


Last week a very sad case came under my 
eare. An old woman who had been caught 
stealing was knocked down and badly beaten. 
Mr. Broadfoot saw her and came for me. I 
went down with him and found her very weak 
from loss of blood, bound up her wounds, and 
left medicine promising to come back in the 
morning. 

I did so but was not allowed to do anything 
for her. Her relatives gave some excuses, all 
very lame, and I had to go home. 


I fully believe they wanted her to die in 
order that they might make the man who 
struck her give them money. She was old 
and in their eyes, not as much use as money. 


How different from a case I saw to-day. 
An old lady was brought in by her sons to 
have her eyes treated. They were so atten- 
tive and kind that I could not but note the 
contrast. 
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We have at present as a patient, a young 
lad of seventeen who has been erying to be 
taken home. He broke his leg and by mis- 
take I told him he would have to remain over 
the Chinese New Year. 

This started him off. He wants to go 
home to do the worshipping for tle family 
and does not see that by so doing he may be 
lame for life. 

One night I took the victrola over to see 
if it would comfort him. It was of no avail, 
though the others enjoyed it. 

That night he tried to saw through the 
plaster cast on his leg with the bell he has to 
call the night nurse. However, he found that 
would not do, so gaveit up. I hope that ina 
few days he will be reconciled. 


REVIVAL IN FORMOSA SCHOOLS. 
Letter From Miss Maspet CLAZIE. 


“Schools are closed for the summer vaca- 
tion, and the students gone to their homes. 
I have just finished sending out term reports 
to the parents. 

‘‘We have had a happy term. When the 
term began several of the senior girls decided 
to meet for special prayer every day. 

A few days later two evangelists from th 
Japan Evangelistic Band visited our school. 
They held several weeks’ meetings in For- 
mosa and came to Tamsui for three days, 
holding a meeting in the boys’ school each 
forenoon and in our school each afternoon. 

Truly the Spirit of God was with us. It 
was a time of real spiritual quickening. 
Though it is too soon yet to say what the 
permanent result may be, we know much 
good was done. 

There were confessions of sin and prayers 
for forgiveness, such as we have only oceasion- 
ally seen, and this was followed up by con- 
fessions to-one another. 

Old quarrels were made up immediately 
after, and a better spirit generally has pre- 
vailed in the school ever since, as well as 
prayer and great concern for those who have 
not come out. 

At our June communion service fifteen of 
the girls united with the Church. This has 
all been a great joy to us, and we pray—and 
hope you will pray for us too—that we may 
be guided aright in directing these young 
lives in these all-important days of follow-up. 
work after the step they have taken.”’ 


HOW THE WORK GROWS IN INDI. 


b 


‘‘A few days since,’’ writes our. missionary, 
Dr. J. M. Waters, of Rutlam, ‘‘Mrs. Waters , 
and I[ paid our first visit to Banswara, one of 
our jungle stations, forty-five miles from here. 
A new congregation was established and elders 
elected on that occasion. The work in the 
Southern part of the field is very hopeful. 
About seventy-five people, parents and chil- 
dren, have recently been baptized there.” 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF CHINA. 


By Miss Eruet M. Duncan. 
(Our Missionary) 


Z CANTON, SouTH CHINA, 
Dear Dr. MacKay:— 

It is 6.30 a.m.; a pleasant, cool hour to write 
in this—to me—new hot weather. 

. I have been here nine months Where to 
begin in trying to give a few impressions | 
hardly know uy 

One thing that must impress a newcomer 
is the marvellous wonder of beauty, in the 
sky, water, foliage and flowers. 

Several times I have mentioned the beauti- 
ful sky to the boat people who were rowing 
me on the river. But apparently they were 
so used to it, or did not appreciate it, for a 
slight nod, or brief ‘‘hai’’ was all the answer. 

Often on this river, the Pearl river, the 
western sky has seemed like the pearly gates, 
the gate of heaven, and when I look upon such 
beauties the nearer seems the Maker of them 
all. 
What of the people? My bits of conver- 
sation have been chiefly with the boat people. 
They are a cunning sort at times. If they 
like what one says to them, and,asks them, 
they can understand, but if not—well—some- 
times they don’t. i 

I have seen more babies in my nine months 
here than at home in nine years. Everyone 
has them. The world will be swamped with 
these people at this rate. 

People who are so poor they can scarcely 
feed themselves, will have five, six, or seven 
kiddies, who half exist. 
matter how they are cared for if only they 
have a large number of them. 

One great need is education; of course as a 
means to an end ! | 

Where did we first learn that germs were 
everywhere, and find out how to care for our 
bodies? In school. How I would like to 
ring out that word in the ears of all China, 
‘“‘send them to school.” 

But the greatest need, that which you at 
home send us here to try and .give them, is 
the knowledge of:a Saviour from sin. Pray 
for us that we may be faithful in giving them 
that knowledge, and that the Holy Spirit 
may open their hearts to receive it. 


POLITICAL CHAOS IN CHINA. 


By Rev. A. W. Locuzap, B.D., 
Our Missionary at Weihwei, Honan.’ 


Politically, things here in China are in a 
bad state of confusion. In Peking all the 
Government colleges and higher schools are 
closed, as there is no money to pay the teach- 
ers. The Finance Minister is trying all sorts 


_ of expedients to raise funds, paying ten and 


twenty per cent. interest for money, and mort- 


- .gaging every security in the country. 


One or two million soldiers are under arms, 


It does not seem to \ 


’ 
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and yet a handful of Russian and Japanese 
adventurers with four thousand Mangolians, 
who had been starving and freezing in the 
wilderness about Urga, attacked the city in 
February, and drove out ten thousand Chin- 
ese soldiers with great slaughter, captured all 
their artillery and stores, and are now over- 
running Mongolia. 

China is negotiating with them with the 
purpose of giving them autonomy under 
Chinese suzerainty.. Thus China’s’ useless 
soldiery will.not be submitted to further de- 
feat, but will be left free to cut each other’s 
throats, when the usual fit of summer mad- 
ness comes over their leaders. 

The papers say that Chang Tso Lin is going 
to Peking soon. It is likely that the puppet 
boy Emperor will be placed on the throne 
again with the power in Chang’s hands. 

Then all the south and most of the north 
will secede and unity will be farther off than 
ever. 

One faction succeeds another and there is 
ereat joy over the overthrow, but the new 
devils are worse than the old. Many of the 
best people in the country are in despair. 

Yesterday the President of the local mer- 
chants’ guild, a wealthy Mohammedan, said 
to me that he hoped for foreign intervention 
to put an end to this party strife and to give 
the country good government. I told him 
that I did not think there was any likelihood of 
that after the ill success of intervention in 
Mexico and in Russia. 

The, extreme weakness and rottenness of 
the country In’every department is apparent 
to all. One disappointment follows another. 
It may be that at last they will turn in despair 
to the Living and True God, and Jesus Christ 
whom He has sent. 

For in the midst of all this turmoil the 
Church goes on preaching and healing, doing 
deeds of merey, developing her educational 
institutions, always filled with an uncon- 
querable energy and hopefulness, and people 
are beginning to wonder the reason why. 

The Christian Chureh is about the only 
large institution in the country that grows 
steadily and is filled with hope and optimism. 
Almost everywhere else inefficiency and de- 
spair prevail. 


BOOK ROOMS IN KOREA. 


There are at present eighteen Christian 
book-rooms in all Korea. These can do a 
work in book distribution that no other agency 
can accomplish; first, because they can have 
on hand a sufficient stock of books to make it 
interesting for people to go in for a “‘sightsee,”’ 
and when a person goes in, the psychological 
effect of seeing others buying books is to make 
one want to buy. 

Then again in the quiet of a bookstore a 
person has an opportunity of examining the 
books he is interested in and selecting what 
he wants. 

And lastly, if the bookman is a real sales- 
man he can create a desire to buy when on 
entering the sightseer had no idea of buying. 
—Korean Review. 
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THE GREATEST FOREIGN MISSION 
OF OUR CHURCH. 


“There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe; 
She had so many children 
She didn’t know what to do.”’ 

But what have Mother Goose rhymes and 
the old woman and her children and her shoe 
got to do with our greatest mission? 

Look! Listen! On a piece of paper or 
board, or in the sand, or in the snow when it 
comes, sketch an outline map of Asia. 

In the southeast part of that map, fronting 
on the Pacific Ocean, sketch a map of China, 
a great rough, squarish oblong, fourteen hun- 
dred miles North and South, and East and 
West. 

A little North of the centre of that rough 
square, sketch a big rough shoe or boot, with 
its toe pointing west, as of a giant striding 
inland from the sea, the foot from heel to 
toe, a hundred miles more or less, and the 
-unshapely crumpled leg of the boot extend- 
ing north about the same distanee. That 
shoe is our Honan Mission field. 

Mother China has so many people she 
doesn’t know what to do with them all, and 
into that shoe she has packed eight millions 
of them, nearly equal to the population of 
Canada, and there are so many there that 
our Church and our missionaries do not know 
what to do with them. 

These people are very ignorant of all that 
makes life in Canada so well worth living, 
and our missionaries are trying to teach them. 

But what can eighty or ninety men and wo- 
men do in teaching eight millions of people 
about Jesus the only Saviour from sin, and 
so much else that they should know, one 
hundred thousand people to every missionary? 

And these millions continually dying, pass- 
ing out, and other millions, growing up in 
ignorance, taking their places! 


* ok * 


Some of you know that the Christian Chur- 
ches of the world have divided up the hea- 
then world among themselves, each Church, 
according to its strength, being responsible 
for giving the Gospel to a portion of that 
heathen world. 

The proportion of the heathen world al- 
lotted to our Presbyterian Chureh in Canada 


is fifteen.or sixteen millions, and half of that 
number, eight millions, live in that big shoe, 
in the provinee of Honan, China. 

Honan is one of the eighteen great pro- 
vinees of China and has a population of well 
on to thirty millions. 

“Ho’’ means river, and ‘“‘nan’’ means south. 
Most of the province lies south of the great 
Yellow River, hence the name of the pro- 
vince, Honan, south of the river. 

But a part of the province, with a fourth 
of its population, is the shoe-shaped district 
lying north of the river, and this shoe with 
its eight millions is our greatest mission- 
field. 

The Yellow River (Hoangho) is so-ealled 
because its waters are yellowish with the 
mud earried down from the mountains 1n the 
far interior and west of China. 

This mud settles in the bed of the stream, 
fills it up and the river needs to be dyked, 
with banks built up to keep the water from 
flowing out over the country. 

In times of flood the river sometimes breaks 
these dykes, floods the country, ruins fields 
and crops, sweeps away mud villages and 
drowns people, hence the Yellow River is 
sometimes called ‘‘ China’s Sorrow.” 

* * * 


Now do you wish to remember the main 
central stations or cities in this our greatest 
mission-field ? Again look and listen. 

Hwaiking is a centre for the toe region of 
the boot. 

Weihwei is a centre for the lower heel. 

Taokou is a centre for the upper heel. 

Changte is farther up towards the rear boot 
strap. 

Wuan is a centre for the top of the boot. 

North Honan passed through a terrible 
famine last winter. Many starved to death. 
Many were saved alive by the gifts from 


- Canada and elsewhere, enabling the mission- 


aries and others to import food to keep them 
alive. s , 

That famine is now fairly well past, though 
its effects will long be felt in the way of 
pinching poverty, where so many had to part 
with their clothing, houses, lands, their little 
all, to buy food. 

But if half our share of the world’s heathen 
millions live in that shoe where do the other 
half live ? 


F 
i 
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Over three millions of them live in Central 
India, in our mission-field there. 

From a million and a half to two millions 
each live in South China, Formosa, Korea, 
in our mission-fields there. 

A quarter of a million, Kast Indian immi- 
grants, live in the two fields of Trinidad and 
British Guiana, in our mission-fields there. 

More some other time about these other 
fields, and also about this, our greatest mis- 
sion-field. 

Meantime you will not forget the eight 
millions ‘‘ who live in a shoe,’’ and our mission- 
aries who are working among them, and who 
do not know what ‘to do with them, they are 
so many; and who are longing and calling for 
some more of you young people to go and 
help them, and upon those who cannot go to 
help send those who do go. y 


“TIT WILL KNOCK AGAIN.”’’ 
(An Old-time English Story). 


It was a bitter day, with a cutting wind 
on the high, bare downs, over which poor 
lame Richard was slowly making his way. 

Poor Richard was a merchant in a small 
way. A basket at his back, balanced by a 
bag at his breast, contained his stock in trade. 

In the former were twenty-five oranges, in 


- the latter a few quarts of nuts; and thinking 


as little as he could_of the frost and the wind, 
he trudged on towards,the village where he 
hoped to,sell his goods. aw 

At the furthest extremity offthat vilage 
was a pleasant home. By the fire sat Mr. 
Graham, his mind greatly depressed. A 
serious loss in business was one cause of his 
depression. 

On the other hand, his soul was cast down 
with doubts and fears. A dark cloud shaded 
his spiritual prospects. He had prayed that 
this might be removed; but it still remained. 

In vain did poor Richard trudge from one 
door to another; in vain did he ask, in his 
most persuasive tone, ‘““Any good oranges to- 
day ? Any good nuts ?” : 

In all his weary progress he had met with 
but one customer; ‘‘and now there is but one 
more chance left for me.”’ 

* * * 

It was a feeble, hesitating knock he gave, 

but it roused Mr. Graham. ‘‘Any good or- 
anges to-day, sir? Any good nuts ?” 
“None to-day, my good man; none to- 
day.” 
hey are very good,”’ pleaded poor Rich- 
ard, opening his basket as he spoke. 

“T have no doubt of it, but really to-day 
we do not want any.” 

Poor lame Richard! He heaved a sigh, 
and slowly retraced his steps to the little 
garden gate. 

So slow were his movements, that the 
curiosity of Mr. Graham was excited. ‘‘Why 
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does not the man go ?’’ he muttered; as he 
looked out at the window. 

By this time Richard had reached the gate: 
and there he stopped, unconscious of being 
watched. He looked back at the door, and 
a sort of desperate determination settled 
upon his countenance. Hastily stepping back 
to the door and raising the knocker, he 
brought 1t down with such force as almost to 
startle Mr. Graham. 

‘ “T told you that I should not buy any to- 
ay.’ 

“Sir, I hope you will forgive me. It was 
very bold to come back; but I can’t sell my 
oranges, and they are very good ones: and | 
have come a good many miles, and I have 
called at every house in the place, and I have 
only taken a penny. 

“If you please, sir, do, do buy a few of me, 
for I am hungry; and this penny is all I have 
got in the world, it 1s indeed. Look sir, they 
are very good ones, they are indeed.”’ 

And poor Richard suceeeded. In _ five 
minutes he left the house a happy man, his 
basket emptied, his bag reduced in bulk, and 
a good large slice of bread and meat in his 
hand. 

And Mr. Graham learned a lesson from 
poor Richard, worth far more than the money 
the oranges and nuts had cost. He re-entered 
his parlour a different man. 

“T will knock again, and again, and again,”’ 
said he. ‘‘Faithless that I was to think my- 
self rebuffed, and rebuked, and repulsed, and 
frowned upon, because my prayer has not 
been immediately answered ! 

‘“Paul besought the Lord thrice, that his 
thorn in the flesh might be removed; and 
why should I claim that mine should be re- 
moved for once asking ? I have been proud, 
wayward, independent; and I must humble 
myself, retrace my steps, knock again, knock 
more earnestly, and plead more fervently. 
Lord help me !” 

* * 

Do you ever pray, and fancy that your 
petitions are unheeded ? Then, pray again. 

Guilt-burdened sinner, have you ever 
knocked at the door of God’s mercy, and 
found no relief ? Then, knock again. 

Let all knock at the door of merey and of 
pity. Is not God more tender and loving 
than man ? 

Has He not proved His kindness, not only 
in the multitude of his benevolent. gifts to 
men, but above all in this, that He ‘‘so loved 
the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life,’ John 
3: 16: 

“He that spared not His own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall He not 
with Him also freely give us all things ?” 
Remaowoe: 

“Tf ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children: how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him ?” 

Wherefore, ‘Ask and it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock and it shall be 
opened unto you,” Luke 11: 9, 13. 
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BIBLE ALPHABET RIDDLE. 


A was a traitor hung by the hair; 

B was a folly built high in the air; 

C was a mountain o’erlooking the sea; 

D was a nurse, buried under a tree; 

E was a first born bad from his youth; 

F was a ruler who trembled at truth; 

G was a messenger sent with good words; 
H was a mother, who loaned to the Lord; 
I was a name received of the Lord; 

J was a shepherd in Arabian land; 

K was a place near the desert of sand; 

L was a pauper begging his bread; 

M was an idol, an object of dread; 

N was an architect ages ago; 

O was a rampart to Keep out the foe; 

P was an isle,whence a saint looked above; 
Q was a Christian sainted in love; 

R was obscure, yet a mother of kings; 

S was a Danite, who did wonderful things; 
T was a city that had strong hold; 

U was a country productive of gold; 

V was a queen whom a king set aside; 

7, was a place where a man wished to hide. 


“GOD FOUND THEM READY.” 


A peasant of Savoy heard of the death of 
the second of his sons, killed in the Vosges, 
as he was setting forth to the fields for the 
late autumn plowing. The oxen were 
yoked in front of the house. 

The postman handed him the letter bear- 
ing the heading of the Prefecture. He 
went into the house to fetch his spectacles, 
read in the presence of his wife, 
anxious, had followed him, and in,.that of 
the neighbors, who already knew the news, 
and then handing the paper to the com- 
panion of his life and labor, said simply: 

“God found them ready.” 

He added slowly: 

“My poor wife!” 

And he went on with his plowing. 

The above from “A Crusader in France” 
gives a picture of the dark shadow that 
settled over many a life, in our own and 
many lands as similar news came to them 
from the front. 

Thank God for “Found Them Ready’’. 
Then beyond the shadow is the light of life 
immortal, reunions to part no more. 


WORK OF A NATIVE MEDICAL 
STUDENT. 


Mrs. Crozier,.of Ukhrul, Assam, Burmah, 
writes of a young medical student who has 
been such a wonderful help to the people. 

In one medico-evangelistic tour among 
the villages he came upon a village where 
forty people were ill. He sought for the 
cause and ‘found it in a polluted water 
supply. 

Then he got a gang of village boys, clean- 
ed out and stoned up the springs, and made 
trenches to keep away the surface water. 

He treated and prayed with and for his 
patients, who all recovered and gave him a 


who; 


triumphal exit from the village when he 


had to depart. 

This, the work of a young medical stu- 
dent, one of our Christian converts — the 
product of —Missions. 


THEY KEPT THEIR PROMISE. 


When David Livingstone, the great mis- 
sionary, was on his last journey far into the 
interior of Africa, he became very ill. 

He had with him a few black men who had 
promised to stand by him. 

One night, one of these faithful black men 
looked into Livingstone’s hut, and saw him 
kneeling by his bed in. prayer. 

Hours afterwards, he looked in again. The 
candle had burned down and was almost out, 
but the missionary was still kneeling. 

The black man went inside and found that 
Livingstone was dead. He had died while 
praying. 

The next morning those black men talked 
things over to decide what they ought to do. 
It would haye been easy to bury Livingstone 
there, and then to divide his things among 


them. No one ever would have known the 


difference. 

But they had promised that they would 
stand by their beloved missionary, and they 
decided that they would not forsake him 
now. 

They embalmed his body the best they 
could. Then they raised it on their shoulders, 
and started on the long thousand-mile journey 
for the coast. 

Some of them were killed on the way, but 
the rest never stopped till, after six months, 
they laid down their precious burden on the 
deck of a British war-ship at Zanzibar. 

Several months later, the body of David 
Livingstone was laid to rest in Westminster 
Abbey at London. 

At the very head of a procession in which 
were the greatest men in England, marched 


Jacob Wainwright, one of that little band . 


who had been willing to lay down their lives 
to keep their promise.—F 7x. 


THE POWER OF A GOOD LIFE. 


An atheist who spent a few days with the 
saintly Fenelon, said: ‘‘If I stay here much 
longer I shall become a Christian in spite of 
myself.”’ 


Fenelon had used no word of controversy 


or solicitation. It was but the quiet, con- 
vineing argument of a holy life, a consistent 
walk and conversation. 

“T tried to be a skeptic when I was a young 


man,” said Cecil, , but my mother’s life was - 


too much for me.’ 

“My brethren,” said an old African preach- 
Crile & good example is' the tallest kind of 
preaching.’”’ And he was right. 

‘There is an energy of moral suasion in 
a good man’s life,’’ says Dr. Chalmers, ‘‘pass- 
ing the highest efforts of the orator’s genius. 
The seen beauty of holiness speaks more elo- 
quently of God and duty than the tongues of 
men and angels.” 
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THE TWO BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 


“What are you going to give me for my 
birthday, mother ?”’ 

“Vou must have patience till to-morrow, 
dear. The sooner you get to sleep the shorter 
the time will seem.”’ 

Teddy shut his eyes tight and tried—oh, 
so hard, to sleep. At last he forgot to try, 


and the next thing he knew the sun was 


streaming into his room. With one bound 
he was out of bed, and into his father’s and 
mother’s room. 

‘Happy birthday !’” they said. 

‘‘Where are my presents ?”’ 

‘‘Go and get dressed first.”’ 

Never did a boy of eight dress more quickly 
than Teddy did that morning. 

At last they were ready, and all three 


- went down to breakfast. 


He looked anxiously under his a and 
in his tea-cup. Nothing there. 

‘“You forgot to look under the table.”’ 

Lifting the edge of the tablecloth, he saw 
a large basket. 

It was a matter of a few seconds to cut the 
strings and raise the lid. 

Out jumped the cutest little terrier, which 
stretched its cramped legs and then proceeded 
to smell Teddy with a great show of interest. 

‘“Can I take him out-doors ?”’ 

‘‘When you have eaten your breakfast and 
fed him. But don’t go too far away.” 


* * * 


Teddy carefully fixed a leash to Togo’s 
collar and led him out. How he wished he 
could meet some of his school friends. None 
“ them had a dog that could compare with 

is. 

But what was the matter with Togo ? 
Instead of following obediently, he was stand- 


ing stock still, with his ears pricked up. 


Teddy pulled the leash gently at first, then 
with some impatience. 
But Togo was too busy sniffing the side- 


_ walk to pay any attention. 


Teddy jerked the leash again. 

Togo began to move, but in the wrong dir- 
ection. 

With his nose near the ground, he began 
to run faster and faster, until it was all that 
pet's short legs could do to keep pace with 

im. 

“Stop! Bad dog! Stop, I tell you.” 

But on they went, down one side street 
after another, until they came to one that 
was narrower and dirtier than’ any Teddy 
had ever seen before. 

Here Togo broke loose and darted into an 
open door. Teddy followed. 


* * * 


As he stood for a minute, uncertain which 
way Togo had gone, he heard a weak voice 
ery: “Togo! Poor old Togo; did you come 
back to me? Did you come back to me, 
old fellow ?”’ 

Teddy pushed wider open the door of the 
room from which the voice came. Inside he 


saw a small bed, and on the bed a white-faced 
hoy of about his own age, with tears rolling 


4 
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down his cheeks, which Togo was busily lick- | 
ing away. 

The boy hastily wiped away his tears when 
he saw Teddy. 

‘Did Togo run away from you ?’’ he asked. 

“Wes, \ ‘said (Pedd vir im” eight: “How 
old are you ?” 

“T’ll be eight next week,”’ 
boy. 

Why are you lying in bed ?’’ asked Teddy. 
“Are you sick ?”’ 

“Well, ’'m not what you’d eall sick, but 
I haven’t been able to walk since an auto 
knocked me down last year.’ 

““Gee !’’ said Teddy. ‘‘I’d eall that pretty 
sick. Did Togo belong to you ?” 

“Yes,” replied the boy sadly. 

“Well, why didn’t you keep him, since you 
are so fond of him ?”’ 

‘‘Mother had to sell him,”’ 
slowly. 

‘“‘T guess she doesn’t like dogs,’’ 
Teddy hopefully. 

‘Yes, she likes dogs all right; but she 
wanted the money for a new doctor.”’ 

“To cure you ?”’ asked Teddy. 

The boy nodded. 

‘““My father is a doctor,” said Teddy. ‘“‘T’ll 
tell him to come here and see you. He’s a 
very clever doctor. He cured my throat 
when it was sore. Well, I guess I’d better be 
going home now. Come on, Togo.”’ 

But Togo absolutely refused to leave the 
side of the little lame boy. Teddy tried 
force, coaxing, bribing, in vain. The sick 
boy ordered the dog away, but Togo only 
looked pleadingly into his eyes and wagged 
his tail. 

‘But he has got to come,” said Teddy. 
““He’s my birthday present.” 

In spite of his eight years his eyes filled 
with téars. 


answered the 


sald the boy 


put in 


‘“Why,.who is this that has come to see 
you, Dick ?” said a cheery voice. 

Both boys turned toward the door. 

“Oh, mother,”’ said Dick, ‘“‘Togo has come 
back and he won’t go away. "He belongs 
to this little boy now. 

‘Where do you live, my dear ?” 

Teddy told her. 

‘‘And you have come all that distance alone? 
How anxious your mother will be about you. 
I must go up to the drug store and ring up at 
once and let her know where you are.’ 

In a few minutes she returned. 

“Your father is on his way here to take 
you home. Naughty Togo, to run away 
from your new master,”’ ‘she said, shaking 
her finger at Togo. 

But Togo was sound asleep in Dick’s arms. 

* k * 


‘‘Here’s daddy,’’ cried Teddy, as an auto- 
mobile drew up outside the house. 

‘Well, young man, what brought you here?’’ 
said Dr. Lee. 

‘Togo,’ replied Teddy. 

Then he poured out the whole story into 
his father’s ears. 

“Dick’s not sick, you know, but he can’t 
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walk. He'll be eight next week. And Togo 
won’t come home, daddy.”’ 

“Tet me have a look at Dick,’ said Dr. 
Lee. 

Dr. Lee was a very clever doctor, as Teddy 
had said, and he found out why Dick could 
not walk. 

“T believe I could make him not only walk, 
but run, within six months,” said he to Dick’s 
mother. 

“Oh, sir, if you only could,” she said. “But 
we are poor. We cannot afford to pay you 
much, but I will work for you, and Dick—* | 

“Don’t say a word about payment,” said 
the doctor. ‘That is going to be Teddy’s 
birthday present to Dick. Teddy, how would 
you like to give Dick a present of a pair of 
legs ?” 

teed !’’ said Teddy doubtfully. 

“Ves, real flesh and blood legs.”’ 

“Tf Dick would like to have them,” said 
Teddy still doubtfully. ; 

““Retter than anything else in the world,” 
said Dick. 

“You are forgetting about Togo,” he called 
out as the doctor and Teddy were leaving the 
room. 

“T wouldn’t waken up Togo for the world,’’ 
said the doctor, ‘‘for Teddy and I are going 
to eall at the dog kennels on the way home, 
and we are going to get another Togo. One 
that won’t run away this time. Eh, Teddy ?”’ 
—Sel. 


THROWING COLD WATER. 


A young man at Oxford had just won a 
silver medal in the annual boat-races on the 
Thames, between Oxford and Cambridge. 
At the same hour, but unknown to him, he 
had been posted, publicly; as a failure in an 
important examination. 

_ An acquaintance, bent upon imparting the 
disagreeable news, fell in with a classmate. 


“What! Would you spoil his day? Let 
him alone. Do not poison his cup of happi- 
ness. He will find out everything soon 
enough.”’ 


* * * 

This is an instance of the way in which 
some people act when there is a chance to 
say or do something disagreeable. Not that 
such a thing need be said. A good many re- 
marks are made, just because people have the 
faculty of speech without knowing what to 
do with it. ‘‘The tongue is an unruly mem- 
ber.” 

While one may be pardoned for an occa- 
sional inconsiderate remark, especially if re- 
pentance speedily follows, yet a steady per- 
sistence in this line of talk augurs bad man- 
ners and a disagreeable pettish disposition. 

Habits grow upon one; and the more you 
indulge in this fashion of putting a wet blanket 
upon somebody, the more occasion you will 
find to do so. 

Two artists were once shown a sketch by a 
clever child. One man’s face lighted up and 
he eried: “That’s good; the coloring is fine.” 
The other artist looked the work over care- 
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fully and remarked: “‘I cannot tell you all the 
faults at one glance, but I can see it is a little 
out of drawing.”’ 

In one ease, a kindly spirit saw and praised 
the best points in that little artist’s work; but 
all that the other man could find to say was 


a ¢old eriticism. We have all heard similar ~ 


remarks. 

Enthusiasm, looking on the bright side of 
things, making the best of a bad bargain— 
all these lubricate the wheels of our daily 
life, so that we are encouraged still to go 
forward—somebody has given us a boost. 


BILLY’S FIVE DOLLARS. 
By a Missionary’s WIFE. 


It was just a few days before I left for China 
when a lady came and said, “I want to say 
good-bye, and please give your husband this 
for preaching Billy’s funeral.”’ ; 

I replied, ‘‘He never takes money for help- 
ing people who are in trouble,’”’ but she said, 
‘The mister said I must leave it.’’ 

Well,’ [. said; ‘‘D. will. take it“ tosC@ hina: 
We avill call it ‘Billy’s five dollars,’ and we 
will see how far we can make it go.”’ 

When I reached Peking I began at once to 
look about for the best way to use the money. 

I walked through the ward with the little 
white beds full of suffering children. They 
almost got Billy’s money. 

I went out into the streets, which were full 
of beggars. They were thin and old and eold 
and hungry and everybody was talking-about 


the famine and how one preacher, coming in 


from the country, had passed twenty dead by 
the roadside. I was told that five dollars 
would save one life until the harvest came. 
It was hard to keep that five dollars ! 

Then one day I talked to medical girls and 
they had a plan that I thought Billy would 
like best of all. They had found some of 
the hungriest people among those wretched 
ones, who were to come to the hospital Christ- 
mas morning. 

The girls gathered in the office and did up 
in packages a piece of meat, a cabbage, a loaf 
of bread, and coppers enough to purchase fuel 
to cook the food. 

Billy’s five dollars bought 161 packages and 
was given to 161 starving people to go into 
161 different homes. « 

The girls talked to the people and sang for 
them and I think some angel must have taken 
Billy by the hand and told him how his little 
life was going on doing good still, even though 
he had shipped away. 


Never do a thing which will lower your 
character. Whether it be the reading an 
objectionable book, or slighting your work, or 
giving way to anger or envy. One of the 
worst things about it is that it lessens your 
self-respect. Since we have to be our own 
constant companions, not only in this world, 
but in the next as well, nothing can make up 
to us for doing a thing which impairs char- 
acter. 


Jo> a Bee 
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WHAT CAN A LITTLE CHAP DO? 
By Jonn OxeNHAM 


What can a little chap do 
For his country and for you? 
What can a little chap do? 


He can play a straight game all through: 
That’s one good thing he can do. 


He can fight like a knight 
For the truth and the right; 
That’s another good thing he can do. 


He can shun all that’s mean, 
He can Keep himself clean, 
Both without and within; 
That’s a very fine thing he can do. 


His sou] he can brace 
Against everything base, 
And the trace will be seen 
All his life in his face; 
That’s an excellent thing he can do. 


He can look to the light, 
He can keep his thought white, 
He can fight the great fight, 
He can do with his might 
What is good in God’s sight; 
Those are truly great things he can do. 


Though his years be but few, 
If he keeps himself true 
He can march in the queue 
Of the good and the great, 
Who battled with fate 
‘And won through; 
That’s a wonderful thing he can do. 


And in each little thing 
He can follow the King— 
Yes, in each smallest thing 
He can follow the King— 
He can follow the Christ, the King. 


FRED’S BIG SISTER. 


“T don’t go much on sisters, but I could 
stand a dozen like Fred’s; she’s O. K.” 

Fred Wilkin’s house was the most popular 
resort for the boys of the neighborhood, but 
Fred said, good-naturedly, “I’m not chalk- 
ing up any credit to myself for it; it’s all 
Sue.” 

There never was a girl like her for mak- 
ing tarts and turnovers, doughnuts and 
cookies. As to skill in bandaging and 
caring for torn and bruised fingers and 
toes, even the doctor, so the boys said, had 
to take a back seat for Sister Sue. 

“Say, she’s going to have a birthday next 
Wednesday,” confided one of the boys to 
another. ‘Let’s get her a present. She’s 
always loading us up with good things, and 
doing things for us generally. 

The group of boys readily agreed, and it 
was decided to ask Fred to learn from 
Sister Sue what she most desired as a gift. 
Fred agreed, and promised to _ report 
promptly. 


. 
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But two days passed, and Fred kept away 
from the other boys or gave unsatisfactory 
answers when approached. Finally the 
boys cornered him. 

“Well, you see,” he said shame-facedly, 
“Sue isn’t like other girls always wanting 
things. If it was Bess, now, she’d tell a 
dozen things she’d like in one breath.” 

“Well, it isn’t Bess, it’s Sue,’ cried Will 
Davis. “What does Sue want?” 

Fred took a long breath. “Well, you see,” 
he.began again, ‘she couldn’t know I was 
quizzing her for anybody but myself, and 
she said,—” 

*“Pshaw!:.-¥-ain’t going’ to, tell you. ”.-It 
isn’t any of your business, anyway.” 

“Well, we guess it is our business. If 
you think it is going to cost too much, 
we’re not a stingy lot. Out with it, Fred!” 

Fred straightened up at that. “Maybe 
you'll wish I hadn’t. It is something that’ll 
cost like fun, but I said I’d report, so here 
goes. 

“She just said, ‘Frederick Jackson Wil- 
kins, if you want to give me a birthday 
present that I’d like better than anything 
else, you take a sheet of blank paper and 
write on it an iron-bound promise that 
you’ll stop smoking cigarettes, and sign it.’ 
And that’s all I could get out of her.” 

“Now, I didn’t suppose you’d like it a bit 
better than I did, but you made me tell.” 

“Say, are you going to give Sue what she 
asked for?’ spoke up a boy, slyly. 

Fred’s face flushed, but his voice had a 
manly ring and he promptly answered: 
“You just better believe I am. She’s too 
good a sister to disappoint.” 

“That’s what I say,” blurted out Tom 
Folk. “It would please her mightly to have 
all us boys do the same thing, too. Let’s 
do it. All in favor say ‘Aye’.” 

“Aye,’ was the firm but quiet response 
from every boy. 

“There’s one of the boys wants to see you, 

Sue, out in the yard,’ said Fred Wilkins 
to his sister on the morning of her birth- 
day. “He won’t come in.” 
Sue smilingly accommodated herself to a 
boy’s whim and hurried out into the yard 
where she found Rodney Black. He hand- 
ed her an envelope, bulky and_ broad. 
“Hrom us boys, just to start off your birth- 
day cheerful” he told her. 

Fred lingered around when Sue opened 
the envelope and read the promises written 
in many boyish hands to stop smoking and 
heard a fervent girlish, “Bless their hearts! 
How did they know how much I wanted 
them to do this very thing?” 

She wouldn’t have been a girl if she 
hadn’t been wonderfully pleased at the 
box of bonbons that came later, labelled in 
boyish hands, “Bought with the money we 


‘didn’t spend on cigs.” 


But she always insisted that, delicious as 
it was, it wasn’t to be mentioned in the 
same breath with the presents that came in 
the envelope.—Union Signal. 


Life and Work 


SIGHT-SEEING RELIGION. 
Wales Ds 


(At Erskine Church, Montreal, Sunday morn- 
ing, Sept. 22, 1901, just twenty years ago.) 


‘But what went ye out for to see?’”’—Mattr 
Pee 


Meeting one of the older members of this 
congregation on Wednesday last, when I was 
out, and all Montreal was out, to see the 
sights, after a hearty word of greeting, he 
said, in his own happy way: ‘‘I will give you 
- a text for next Sabbath’s sermon, ‘What went 
ye out for to see ?’”’ 


It was Jesus who asked that question. 
The multitude had been out to the wilder- 
ness to see and hear the wonderful preacher, 
John the Baptist, and they were coming back, 
some of them very much pleased and profited, 
others just as disappointed, sorry they had 
gone so far and put themselves to so much 
trouble and expense for no good. 


Jesus then takes occasion to set before the 
people the use and abuse of sight-seeing. It 


SERMON BY Rev. Mowar®t, 


depends a good deal upon themselves what 


they see. They see very much what they 
went out to see—‘What went ye out for to 
see ?”’ 

And, first of all, He shews by the figure of 


The Wind-Shaken Reed. 


that a great multitude of sight-seers go out to 
see very little, and they see as little as they 
go out to see: ‘‘What went ye out into the 
wilderness to behold ? A reed shaken with 
the wind ?” 


The reed is a commonplace sort of plant 
growing plentifully in low marshy places. It 
has a soft, slender stem, and as it grows to a 
considerable height, lifting itself up above the 
erass and rushes around it, a very little 
wind bends it this way or that, and shakes it 
violently. 


But it is not much of a sight, the wind- 


shaken reed, to take people away from their 

home and business out to the wilderness to see, 

to stare and wonder at, to get excited about. 
SEND i fate i ike : 


Now the wind-shaken reed is a type of 
religious teacher that draws the crowd.* If 
there is any wind blowing, he is always in it, 
and always with it. Wherever the winds of 
popular opinion blow he bends, and it takes 
very little wind to bend him any way, and to 
get up quite a little excitement. 


How the people run to see what it is all 
about, and he is the wonder of the hour, a 
popular idol. 

But he has no strength of character, no 
foundation of truth, no spiritual substance, 
nothing either good or great, and after a while 
men find it out. But in the meanwhile a 
good many heads are turned, and no end of 
mischief done. 


Sensationalism in the pulpit is a way of 
raising the wind, shaking the reeds, drawing 
the crowd. 

A Chicago paper, on a Monday morning 
before the vacation season, gave a list of 
pulpit themes of the day before: ‘‘Professor 
Herron’s Teachings,’?’ — ‘‘Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward’s Eleanor,”’—‘“‘The Almighty Dollar,’’— 
“Tragedy of Human Greatness,’’—‘‘Doctrine 
of Spiritualism,’’—‘‘The Card-Playing Habit,”’ 
“The Religious Situation,’’—‘‘The Churches 
and Bigotry,’’—‘‘Three-fourths or  four- 
fourths of a Man,’’—and such like. 


And so the people run to see the reed shake, 
Oh the efforts put forth to get up a little 
breeze ! 


John the Baptist was a very different type 
of man from the wind-shaken reed. He was 
a man with a message from God to the men 
of his day, and it burned from his lips, and 
neither the applause of the people, nor the 
threats of the king, moved him. 


And let me say, the John that filled this 
church last Sabbath night—the Rev. John 
MeNeill—is no wind-shaken reed. He has 
his message from God, and he has his own 
way of putting it, and thousands are the 
better for his words. 


But as in Christ’s day, so to-day, there are 
the wind-shaken reeds, and it is amazing how 
little it takes to draw the crowd. Wave a 
flag, shake a reed, set off a few fire-crackers, 
and what a turn-out there is ! 


Again: Royal Attractions. 


‘But what went ye out for to see? A 
man clothed in soft raiment ? Behold, they 
that wear soft raiment are in King’s houses.”’ 

The visit of the heir to the throne has been 
the attraction of the ‘week. It was pleasing 
to see, the way the people turned out do to 
honor to royalty. 


Montreal outdid herself. Never before in 
her history was there such a display, so many 
thousands gathered in her streets to see. 
The people, one and all, left their homes, the 
farmer his farm, the merchant his merchand- 
ise, the professional man his duties, and gave 
themselves up to the brilliant oceasion. 


More could hardly be done to make the 
event historic, and all sections of the people 
vied with one another to make our royal 
visitors feel how loyal we are to the’ throne. 
That is good. 


And yet, when we asked ourselves and 
others, as we and they came back from it all, 
wet with the rain, and draggled and weary, 
what we went out for to see, and what we 
had seen, perhaps there was a general feeling - 
of disappointment. 


If we went out to see the fine raiment that 
royalty wears, the royal purple and gold lace, 
the equipage and glory of State, we did not 
see much of it. 
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And it was a disappointed crowd of sight- 
seers that came back from the wilderness from 
seeing and hearing the great John the Baptist. 


They had heard that he was no less a per- 
sonage than the forerunner of the greatest 
King the earth had ever seen. Had they not 
read it out of their Bibles ? So they went out 
for to see. 


To see—what ? To see soft clothing, royal 
purple, brilliant attire? But behold there was 
only aman in a‘ shaggy camel’s hair coat, 
such as shepherds and camel-drivers wear. 
It was tied around him with a leathern 
thong. His food too was hard wilderness fare. 


This rough-looking specimen of a _ back- 
woods preacher cried in rude words: ‘“‘Re- 
pent! repent !’’ So, disappointed and dis- 
gusted, they went right home, telling every- 
body they met what a sell it was. 


And is there none of that to-day ? Men 
are still hot-foot after the trappings of royalty, 
and if you cannot give them that in your 
preaching, they have no use for you, and they 
go away disappointed. 


But the royal preachers of the age, like the 
Elijahs and John the Baptists of the past, are 
the plainest sort of men, rugged in speech and 
manner, careless often as to dress and ap- 
pearance. 


The King they speak for and serve is not 
of the world, and so little have dress and show 
and parade to do with it. The less indeed 
the better. The new dress we want is Christ’s 
righteousness, the new heart. The King’s 
beauty is within, not without, and yours is to 
be there, and mine. 


Oh the thing dress is here where we wor- 
ship! It is not what we are; it is what we 
wear. You have nothing to wear, and so 
you cannot worship God. You have not the 
latest style of hat, and so you cannot meet 
with Jesus. 


Does God look at what you have on ? Does 
Jesus look to see whether you are in a dress 


suit ? 


We read of the royal wedding garment, and 
the casting out of the man who did not have 
it on. You see, he did not have on a court 
dress. Ah! the court-dress of the King is 
His own righteousness. Forgiven, washed in 
the blood, saved. Is it thus with you? Are 
you fit to come to the King’s banquet ? 


You look round to see what they are wear- 
ing, and you feel hurt to see so many not well 
dressed. But what if your soul is not washed 
in the blood, and you have not been forgiven ? 
Ae looks at that in you to-day, and it hurts 

im. 


Oh if we saw more of Him, and less of our- 
selves and others, there would be less dis- 
appointment when we go away ! 

It is the world that fails, and it will do that 
to the end of the chapter. 

In the matter of dress it fails. In glory 
and power it fails. Its gold and silver eat 
like a canker, and yet you are after them as 
if there was nothing else to live for. 
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But as to Christ—He fails in Cates: dis- 
appoints in nothing. It is Christ you want 
to see. 


The Prince may have disappointed you. 
You looked forward to his coming, and you 
decorated your house. But he never saw it. 
And so he has come and gone, and what the 
better are you for it ? 


But the Prince of Life cannot fail nor dis- 
appoint you. Are you out, then, to see Him? 


They killed the Prince of Life, and they 
chose a murderer in His place. And they are 
doing it still. Are you making that mistake ? 


Thus the question here is still to the point— 
‘‘What went ye out for to see ?”’ 


The Man and His Message. 


The man is something. The raiment he 
has on something too. A camel’s hair coat, 
with leathern girdle, was just the sort of cloak 
for the time and place of the wilderness 
preacher. Royal apparel out there would be 
utterly out of place. 


And his message burned from his lips. The 
message was more to the people than the 
clothes he wore, even though they had been 
royal raiment, and yet it would seem a good 
many city folk turned away from him and his 
message because of the coat he wore. While 
it suited him, it did not suit them; so they 
went home unblessed. 


He was a true prophet. The fire of old 
Elijah kindled and burned in his soul, and 
God’s message was on his lips. But they did 
not appreciate either him or his message 
He was only a reed shaken with the wind, 
altogether too sensational for them. 


But what a man he was, and what a mes- 
sage he had! Not only was he a prophet; 
he was much more. Of all that had gone be- 
fore, none was equal to him. It was not the 
man, but his message, that made him so 
great. 


What is a man, whether Elijah or John the 
Baptist, whether prophet or preacher, without 
a message or mission? It'is the conscious- 
ness that God’s word is in his lips that lifts 
him up above other men, and shakes him 
sometimes as a reed is shaken with the wind. 


John’s message was: ‘‘Repent! Repent. !” 
He saw the need of it. He felt it was a great 
message. It filled him, possessed him, set 
fire to him. 


And because he was all on fire himself, he 
kindled up others, and so there was a great 
fire. And men went out to see it, and feel its 
heat, and rejoice in its light. Thus a most 
wonderful reform movement was set on foot 
and took shape. 


But it was only preparatory, introductory, 
transitionary, anticipatory. It looked for- 
ward to, and prepared the way for, the better 
things, but it was not itself the better things. 


And no one so fully realized that as the 
Baptist himself, and you find him saying of 
the Great Coming One: ‘‘He must increase, 
but I must decrease.”’ 
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Yes, John was great, a wonder of a man, 
and all the sight-seers and wonder-worship- 
pers of the day ran to the wilderness to see, 
and it was all the rage to get baptized and 
join the church of the wilderness. 


But then it was only a nine days’ wonder 
with the most of them, a blaze of excitement 
that soon burned itself out, never to be kindled 
again, and so they were soon back to what 
they were before, and worse, a most dis- 
appointed crowd. 

Sight-seeing religion, and there is plenty of 
it to-day, very soon shews its true colors. It 
beheaded John, and crucified Christ, and it 
is still up to its old tricks, for it is not a bit 
better to-day than it was in John’s day and 
Christ’s day, not a bit nearer the Kingdom. 
And so it is still to the point to ask: ‘‘What 
went ye out for to see ?”’ 


What Went Ye Out For to See ? 


Let the words search us. 
much what we go out to see. 
little? Then we see little. Is it to see 
faults ? Then we see them. Is it to see a 
reed shake ? Well, there is not much in that 
to help a poor soul. 

And yet that was all that took some people 
out to the wilderness, and it is all that brings 
some people to church to-day. 

Is it to see the soft raiment of royalty ? 
Then you will not be there. Is it the man 
you want to see, the man and not his mes- 
sage? Is it John still, the preacher ? Well, 
he will be a disappointment:every time. 


John was a disappointment, great and good 
as he was. They were disappointed at the 
way he lived. They were disappointed at 
what he preached; they did not like his doc- 


Is it to see 
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We see very - 
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trine. Some of them went so far as to say he 
had a devil; he was crazy. 

And so with the great men of the day. 
They are all more or less of a disappointment. 


If it is not in one thing, it is in something 


else. 

What went ye out for to see? Have you an 
eye to business? And so you go to the 
church where your business will be advertised, 
where your profession will be patronized, 
where the big people of the city go, where 
money worships. : 

Is it to see the sights, to wonder at the 
wonders, to be pleased—not profited, to see 
men—not God, to see John—not Jesus ? 
Ah! how much of that there is still? It 
filled the wilderness yonder. It fills the 
streets here, and—sometimes the churches. 


John was good; Jesus is better. John’s 
doctrine was good—Repent ! Repent ! Jesus’ 
doctrine is better—Believe ! Believe ! 

So many got no farther than John could 
take them—to the baptism of repentance. 
Let us go on to Jesus—to faith in Him. 

The other is good, so far as it goes, but 
it does not go far enough. Not only repent 
with John, but believe with Jesus. See to 
that, and then you will see indeed. 

Some saw better than they went out to 
see. They went out to see the reed shake, 
and they saw the power of God. They went 
out to see John, and they saw Jesus the Lamb 
of God. They went out to wonder, and they 
went home to adore the God of grace. 


Mav our eyes be opened to see what sin- 
ners we are, and what a salvation there is 
for our souls in Christ. Repent, then, and 
believe. Oh to see Jesus to-day ! 


KEEP GROWING. 


Do not stop studying just because you 
have been graduated. Do not lay out so 
much work for yourself—as most graduates 
do—that you cannot complete any of it, but 
resolutely determine, at the very outset, that 
you will devote at least a few minutes a day 
to self-improvement. 

Do not let a day pass without at least a 
glimpse at a good book. Try to treasure up 
a bit of poetry, a helpful maxim or motto, a 
little history, or something else which will 
exercise the mind so that it will not stagnate. 

Whatever you do, determine that you will 
keep out of the ruts. You have plenty of 
example about you, of men and women who 
have been graduated with as much deter- 
mination, perhaps, to keep up their studies, 
as you now have, and yet have dropped into 
the worst kind of ruts, letting all the beauty 
and poetry die out of their lives. 

Whatever may be your vocation: in life, 
resolve that you will not get into a rut; that 
you will keep growing; that, when you retire 
from the active duties of life, you will have 
something to retire to, and not feel utterly 
lost and alone in the world when your regu- 
lar occupation is gone.—Sel. 


VACATION AND RELIGION. 


Vacation time is trying on a Christian’s 
religious life. When he leaves his business, 


his home, his church and his community, he’ 


is apt to feel that change is the natural order. 

Obligations and responsibilities are largely 
laid aside for the time being. This results in 
his failing to keep up his religious duties, such 
as reading God’s word, prayer and church 
attendance. 

The restraints of home and home friends 
being removed, he is far more apt to yield to 


the temptation to do things that he would — 


not do at home. 

The result is that he is likely to return 
home with a lowered spirituality. If he will 
stop to think, and will be honest with him- 
self, he will see that this is the case. 

He will also see that he has failed to use the 
time, which he could have controlled so easily, 
for doing something to advance the Saviour’s 
cause. He will find that his life has really 
hindered, rather than helped God’s work. 

When we take our vacations, let us not 
give our religious life a vacation. It does 
not need it. Let us not forget that Satan 
takes no vacations.—Presbyterian of the South. 
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World Wide Work 


MEDICAL MISSIONS IN PERSIA. 
By Dr. Henry WHITE. 


(From an Address at the Annual Meeting 
of the Medical Missionary Association at 
Sion College, London, on May 12th.) 


I once went up a mountain in Persia, 
13,500 feet above the level of the sea. I 
started at three o’clock in the morning by 
candlelight, and went up specially to see 
the sunrise. 


As we stood on that high peak, we looked 
upon a wonderful scene, hundreds of moun- 
tain peaks stretched out before us, every 
one of them bathed in mist and in fog. 
It looked a hopeless scene. It seemed as 
if it were impossible that the fog should be 
dispelled. 


Yet a quarter of an hour afterwards the 
sun came out, and almost immediately the 
mists were dispelled, the peaks illuminated 
with a rosy light, and hopelessness re- 
placed by hope. 


* * * 


What a parable for us to-day in our work 
in the world! The only thing to dispel 
all the fogs and mists is the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


In the Mohammedan world we do not only 
have those who are strangers to Christ as 
we know Him, but we have also the great- 
est organized opposition to the spread of 
His Kingdom. We have millions of people, 
fanatical and superstitious, who look upon 
Jesus Christ as a prophet inferior to their 
own Mahomet. 


How can we reach these people? We 
have found that one of the best ways—al- 
most the only way—is by means of mission 
hospitals. In Central Persia there is a 
vast area where there are no hospitals, no 
dispensaries, no asylums for the insane or 
the blind, nothing for the sick and the suf- 
fering. 

In Persia the insane are stripped naked 
and tied to logs of wood, or have been turn- 
ed out into the desert and left to fend for 
themselves. 


* * * 


Think of the wrongs of womanhood in 
Mohammedan lands. Polygamy! You not 
only have plurality of wives, you have 
temporary marriages, licensed sin of all 
kinds, easy divorce. 


One woman said to my wife last year, 
“What have we women in Mohammedan 
lands done that our lot is so hard compared 
with the lot of women in Christian lands?” 


I shall never forget how, one day when 
I was itinerating, seeing patients, there 


was a crowd of sick in a garden, waiting 
to be treated. I saw a man who was blind 
being led down the garden path. 


I examined his eyes and found that he 
was suffering from disease that was hope- 
less because treatment was so long delayed. 
I had to tell the old man he was too late. 

I can hear that man as he cried, “Too 
late! Too late!’’ He had only just heard 
there was a doctor there, and his friends 
had brought him as quickly as they could. 
Too late! 


There are people suffering from all kinds 
of diseases in Central Persia: blind people 
who could be cured, women suffering from 
dreadful diseases that could be treated. 
There are millions of: people in Persia 
alone who have never seen a Bible and 
have never heard of Jesus Christ. 

2k * * 

May I introduce you to a few patients 
among those who came to us last year? 
One day there was a commotion outside 
our hospital doors. We went out to see 
what it was, and found a group of Arabs. 


They told me they had travelled two 
hundred miles across the deserts, a ten 
days’ journey. They brought their Chief 
along because he was suffering from ter- 
rible pain. None of their own doctors had 
been able to relieve him at all. 


There they were, dusty, travel-stained, 


‘and weary, with their guns and revolvers 


and daggers. This little band of Arabs 
was taken in and given a block of wards 
in which they settled down. 


Then a highway robber came in, an old 
friend of ours, who had been in four times. 
He came for treatment, and was given a 
bed in one of the wards. . ° 


Then came a priest, one of most learned 
of the Mohammedan mullahs, was was suf- 
fering from some kind of nervous disorder. 
It was a hopeless case, but he was very 
anxious to have electrical or some other 
treatment in the hope that he might im- 
prove. 


While all this was going on a very rich 
Mohammedan merchant, suffering from cat- 
aract, was brought in. 


* * * 


Think of this strange gathering within 


the walls of the Christian hospital! The 
Mohammedan merchant was operated up- 
on, the cataract was removed, and in a 


few days he found that he could see. 


The Arab Chief was taken into the oper- 
ating theatre, and relieved of that which 
was causing the pain. 5 

The Mohammedan priest was_ treated, 
and greatly improved. The poor villagers 
also soon got better. 
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Day by day they all watched the lives 
of the Christians. It was their first in- 
troduction to practical Christianity. They 
saw us illustrating as far as we Were able 
what our Lord did Himself. 


One often longs for the power to say, 
Rise up and walk. We cannot do that, but 
we do know that the blind are made to 
see. Gradually the fanaticism and the sus- 
picion vanish. Far from being our en- 
emies, these people become our friends. 


They hear us say that God is love. It 
is a new idea to the Mohammedan. They 
see the results of the Gospel as well as 
hear the preaching of it. 


What is the outeome? 


A few years ago there was an insur- 
rection in our city. The control passed 
into the hands of the mob. The governor 
was made prisoner in his palace, and 
everything was in the hands of lawless 
men. The lives of the European colony— 
our wives and children—were absolutely 
dependent upon the good or ill will of the 
mob. 


The leader of the insurrection come one 
day to see the doctor at the hospital... He 
said, “I come to reassure you. We have 
seen the work that is going on in the 
hospital, and you may be perfectly certain 
we are your friends. None of you are 
going to be touched. Your hospital and 
yourselves are quite safe.’ And so we 
were. 


Once when we had riots in Yezd a hun- 
dred and thirty men and women were put 
to death in twenty days. Both sides came 
to the hospital bringing us, on different 
days, their valuables for safe keeping. 


One day I was taking a Mohammedan 
gentleman round the wards, and I showed 
him the X-Ray and electrical apparatus, 
our dispensary, and so forth. (We always 
believe that our Medical Missions should 
have the best treatment and the _ best 
equipment that is available.) 

As he was passing through the surgical 
ward this gentleman said, ‘All these things 
are very wonderful, especially the appara- 
tus for seeing bones, and the instruments 
for cutting people up; but I see the most 
wonderful thing of all’’ What was _ it? 
Simply one of our nurses dressing an ul- 
cerated leg. bl Ae pa 

A Mohammedan would not touch that leg 
with a pole, yet here was an English lady 
who had left her father and mother and 
her home and had travelled across the sea, 
who did not mind washing a Mohammedan’s 
ulcerated leg! 


“And,” said the gentleman, “a religion 
that can do things like that must have more 
in it than we have given it credit.” 
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Is it possible to make converts of Mo- A 


hammedans? Certainly it is, if you will 


send out those who wil] tell them the good y 


news. Twenty-five years ago we could not 
get a room in Ispahan for a dispensary. 
To-day we have two hospitals there with 
two hundred beds in all. 


We have there St. Luke’s Church, and 
last Easter Day it was over-full. How 
often do you see a church in London which 
has to put out a board bearing the words, 
“Church Full’’? 

Four months ago there was a’ convention 
in Ispahan, which was attended by 120 men 
and women who had accepted Christ. We 
have to tell you of great success in our 
work, thank God! 

Yet that work is not going on as it should 
do. It is standing still. Lord Roberts said 
of our hospitals on the Indian frontier that 
any one of them was worth two regiments 
of soldiers to the British Crown. Yet the 
hospitals are understaffed. 


I have been waiting for twenty years for 


a second doctor in Yezd. Tremendous op- 
portunities are being lost because no one 
can be sent. But for the glorious work of 
women doctors and nurses many of the 
hospitals would have to be closed. — In 
“Medical Missions.” 


FACTS ABOUT SHANGAT. 


The most important city commercially in 
China. 

Population increased from a million to 
a million and a half in six years. 

Thirty to forty thousand ’ricksha men are 
licensed by the city. — A ricksha is a little 
cab pulled by a man instead of a horse. 

Forty thousand autos now dash through 
its streets. 

Blectric cars are in operation, carrying 
multitudes of Chinese. 

Factories are multiplying rapidly, some 
of them owned, managed and operated by 
Chinese. 

Officials, 


Shanghai imports products from the ma- 
jority of the countries of the world. 

Nanking Road and Fushow Road are said 
to be more brilliantly lighted than even 
the streets of Paris. 

The city has large department stores. 
One such, owned and operated by Chinese, 
conducts religious services on its roof 
garden every Sunday morning. 

China’s biggest arsenal is situated at 
Shanghai. 

The foreign. population of Shanghai is 
growing rapidly. 

Shanghai has the largest printing and 
publishing plant in China, entirely owned 
and operated by Chinese. 
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merchants and scholars from — 
all over the republic gather in Shanghat. 
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Sense 


the aPouhit taken 


That is the nourishing 
power (proved by 
independent scientific 


experiment) of 


BOVRIL 


It makes other foods nourish you 
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ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 


For Girls and Young VVomen 
Re-Opens Sept. 12th, 1921 


Highest ideals of Education with 
the uplifting influences of residential 
school life. . Thorough courses of 
Study - Excellent. staff - Improved 
equipment - Resident trained nurse - 
healthful recreation, 


Write for calendar. 


P. S. DOBSON, M.A., 


Principal 


One branch of the work of the New York 
Bible Society is: that of supplying Bibles for 
the guest rooms of New York City hotels, to 
which it has furnished, in all, over forty thou- 
sand Bibles. To one hotel recently it sent 
2,327, the largest number ever sent to one 
hotel. 


MADE IN CANADA 
’ 


WABASSO 


Have you used- 
WABASSO SHEETINGS 
WABASSO SHEETS 
WABASSO CIRCULAR 
PILLOW COTTONS 
WABASSO SLIPS 
WABASSO PIQUES 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET 
ONCE USED ALWAYS USED 


WABASSO CAMBRICS 

WABASSO LONGCLOTHS 

WABASSO NAINSOOKS 

WABASSO VICTORIA 
LAWNS 

WABASSO REPPS 


THE WABASSO COTTON COMPANY, LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC 
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The way to feel like doing our duty is to 


‘The Recorp is much valued by those who oul 
do our duty whether we feel like it or not. 


get it here.” 


That is the time that tries man’s soul— 
when the tide is against him. 


em a a x ; 
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Think of good, useful and beautiful things, 
thereby toning up your mind to a high level, 
and improve every opportunity to uplift 
yourself. 


Don’t fool yourself into mistaking activ- 
ity for efficiency. Most of the time it isn’t. 


——<—— 
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You will find as you look back upon your 
life that the moments that stand out are the. 
moments when you have done things in the 
spirit of love. 


“The Rrecorp should be in every home, as it 
is the best value I know of for the money.”’ 


Fifty per cent. of the Presbyterian Sunday 


School scholars under 21 drop out after that Forget past triumphs if they make you 


age. proud. Remember them if they make you 
ee strong. Forget past failures when the 
No rock so hard but a little wave may trumpet calls). Remember them when you 


beat admission in a thousand years.—Ten- 
nyson. 


are prone to boast. 


Se A 


You ean’t take a “short cut’’ on a straight 
road. You may take a “short cut’ on a- 
erooked road, but not on a straight one. This 
is the reason why there are no “short cuts” 
in the plan of salvation. 


Do your work cheerfully, heartily and 
effectually, and be ever prepared for the place 
further up. 


SS ZABSEE 


“We eould not do without the Rrcorp as 
we consider the outside cover alone well worth 


(N the money.” One of the best men I ever knew gave 
ih 1 yy. 
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It isn’t a good plan to allow your regrets 


for yesterday to overshadow your hopes 
for tomorrow. 


Less than 20 per cent. of the children of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada are attending 
ehurch services. 


One thing that made so good the bread 
that mother used to make was a appetite 
the boys had. 


One who frankly confesses himself to be 
in the wrong when he is, will be found 
mostly in the right. 


He who has conferred a kindness should 
be silent; he who has received one should 
speak of it.—Seneca. 


Write your name with love, merey and 
kindness on the hearts of those about you 
and you will never be forgotten. 

To take Christ’s yoke is’ to be yoked up 
with Christ, and that is to keep step with 
him in the furrowed field of time. 


“Ag a eountenance is made beautiful by 
the soul’s shining through it, so the world is 
made beautiful by God’s shining through it.”’ 


“The knowledge of God is gained as a 
knowledge of man is gained—pby living 
much with him. If we only come across a 
man occasionally and in public, and see 
nothing of him in his private and domestic 
life, we cannot to know him.” 


to this country three splendid sons, loyal, 
capable and conscientious. I once asked 
him how he managed to do it. He said: 
“T have always made my boys my com- 
panions.” 


I tell you, women, fooling away your time 
hugging anc kissing a poodle dog, earessing a 
Spitz, drinking a society bran mash or cock- 
tail and playing ecards, is mighty small busi- 
ness compared to moulding the life of a child. 
— Billy Sunday. 


The real test of the soyl is its praise-life 
more than its prayer-life, in that our need 
drives us into the prayer-life, but our grati- 
tude draws us into the life of praise. We 
must pray or die, but we can omit praise and 
live some kind of a life. - 


A Chinese woman had a sore throat. Her 
neighbor said, “There is a devil in‘it, and 
I know what to do,’ so she proceeded to 
scratch her throat with broken glass. If 
it had not been for the Christian hospital 
the woman would have died. 


“The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining, 

And so I turn my clouds about, 

And always wear the inside out, 
To see the lining.” 


“Famed is the name of the sculptor who 
can 

Fashion mere earth to the pattern of man. 

Greater is he who can shape shattered | 
men 

Into the form of the human again.” 
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EVERY MAN 


assigns the bread and 
butter of his children, 
their education and sup- 
port, the shelter of his 
wife, her fuel and clothing, 
by Life Insurance. 

Is it wise to have these 
duties subject to fore- 
closure by death? 

The Great-West Policies 
will protect them against 
such a contingency. 
Enquire for rates at your 
own age. 


The Great-West Life Nesurance Co. 
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HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG 


WIDOWS IN INDIA. 


Total number of widows.........26,421,262 
From one to three years of age.... 
From three to five years.......... 14,026 


From‘tive;to ten years)... 3.5 94,270 
From ten to fifteen years...../.... 223,042 
From fifteen to twenty years.... 446,854 


To most of her own people the Indian 
widow is a curse, whose shadow must not 
fall upon even the shadow of another, and 
who may not be touched.by any who respect 
their caste, lest ill-luek befall them. 

The life of these widows is a hard one. 
Stripped of all her beautiful ornaments, and 
her head shaved, she is clothed in a coarse 
garment which she may not put off to wash 
for a whole year. However high her caste, 
ae widow she is an “‘out-cast’”’ and untouch- 
able. 

Starved by a system which only allows 
her one poor meal a day, an outcast among 
her own people, is it any wonder that the 
girl responds to the sympathy of the Christian 
missionary and Bible women who seek her 
out, and that she is ready to listen to the 
Gospel message ?—Sel. 
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MAKE ’22 THE RECORD’S BEST YEAR. 
Some Reasons Why 


Because the Recorn’s wider distribution 
means a wider knowledge of the things of 
which it tells;— the need of the world, the 
Call of Christ for help in supplying that need, 
and the effort of our Church to answer that 
Call of Christ:— 

Because larger knowledge of the work, 
which the wider distribution of the Recorp 
brings, must always help to a larger doing of 
that work. It is a universal rule that the 
more knowledge Christian people have of a 
worthy object the more will they do for it:— 


Because ever since the ‘‘Presbyterian 
Chureh in Canada’’ had origin, the Rrcorp 
has been the Assembly’s own special Pub- 
licity Medium, a longer continuous part of 
the Churech’s working agency, and more widely 
distributed, than any other part :— 


Because of the urgency and frequency with 
which the Assembly has urged upon con- 
gregations everywhere the wider distribution 
of this, its own Official Medium :— 

Because, while it now has a wider distri- 
bution per membership than the similar Me- 
dium of any other Church on the Continent, 
and a wider distribution by far in our own 
Church than any other Medium, it does not 
yet reach one-third of the families of our 
Church, and no Church in such circumstances 
ean attain its best:— | 

Because—as a rule—the congregations that 
are most steadily and consistently doing the 
best work in the Church, distribute the Rr- 
corD widely among their families :— 


Because the doing of the larger work to 
which the Recorp’s wider distribution usually 
leads, is twice blessed, helper and helped being 
better and happier therefor:— 

* * * 

The Recorp is now completing thirty years 
under present management. Many are kind 
enough to say that it is still maintaining its 


interest and value. Next year will begin a 
fourth decade, and, whatever of change in 
management of the Record that decade may 
bring, let it have a good send off, a real For- 
ward Movement in circulation, and it will 
be one means of helping to forward the better 
life and larger work which the Church is seek- 


ing to attain. 
* * * 


Last issue told of ways in which that wider 


distribution can be effected. 
1. By more congregations doing as many 


are now doing, taking a parcel of tens—or even 
hundreds—for their families. 

This method is the Assembly’s own plan 
and instruction. 

This method saves all the trouble of col- 
lecting the small subscriptions and reaches 
many who are not now sufficiently interested 
to subscribe, but who for that very reason 
most need it, and by receiving it may be led 
to interest and to work. Many have tes- 
tified to its value in this way. 

Some churches have a ‘“‘Rrecorp Sunday, 
taking a collection to pay for it; some pay 
for it from Mission Funds, using it as an 
agency for raising these Funds;— some 
charge it to their local expenses and find that 
it pays. In some cases a generous member 
provides it for the congregation, in this way 


doing ‘Home Mission work. 
* * * 


2. When it has to be taken by individual 
subscription, the best plan is to divide the 
congregation into small sections, and have a 
boy or girl, or two of each, canvass a section, 
collecting the subscriptions in advance, and 
bringing them to the one who kindly takes 
charge of it for the congregation. 

The young folk are always successful and 
it trains them for future interest and work in 
the congregation. 

Many Christian people long for the For- 
ward Movement in Christian life mentioned 
in the Moderator’s Pastoral in this issue. 
One way of helping on that Movement is a 
wider distribution of the Recorp. 


? 


A Call To Prayer 


THE MODERATOR’S PASTORAL. 


My Dear ComrRaApEs:— 


The Forward Movement Committee calls 
our Church to prayer on Oct. 2nd as the first 
step in the programme for this year. The 
idea is that from Halifax to Victoria, from 
Dawson to the Line, with one accord we 
should, that day, give ourselves to prayer. 

This is wise. 

This was His plan for that first Company 
of ours when He saw their need. 

And desperate was their need; desperate 
chiefly because they knew not how desperate 
it was. Listen to their babble, ‘‘Lord, is this 
the time ?”’ 

eh, eR Tae 

After three years—oh wonderful years—of 
comradeship with Christ;—after the Cross, 
the heart-racking Passion of the Cross;— 
after the Resurrection dawn—that vivid, 
happy dawn;—after forty days of intensive 
teaching ;—after all that and more—that silly 
question was the best they could do! ‘‘The 
Kingdom to Israel,’’ forsooth ! Poor souls; 
and a world waiting their message! 


But what a Christ! With a hand on 
Peter’s shouider see Him stand. ‘‘Wait,”’ 
H a says—on His face a patient, pitiful smile. 
66 ten 


* * * 


How like is our case to-day ! How like 
our need! Listen to our silly questioning— 
“Is this the time ?’’—‘“‘Is this the plan ?’”’— 
“Ts this the way ?’’—And a world waiting our 
message in dark, dumb, appealing silence ! 


What was their need? What is ours ? 
For the need is one. For this hour at least 
let us forget the cry for men, for money, for 
plan, for method, and let us concentrate upon 
our one need, our sole, desperate need,—the 
need which, unsupplied, leaves’us the scorn— 
ees, the disappointment—of a hopeless 
world. 


With the same smile of patient, pitiful love, 


He speaks to us.—‘‘Wait.’’ He is saying— 
Se WailtiliiWaite!? 


* 2 * 


“What for, Lord Christ ? What for ?’— 
we ask, heart-sick with our failure, heart-sick 
with our futility, heart-sick with our dumb 
stupidity—and the dark world waiting our 
message. “‘Wait for what, oh Christ? In 
all our poverty what is our great poverty ? 
Of all our needs what is our supreme need ?”’ 

When on October 2nd they meet,—in the 
early dawning, or at noon-day, or at mid- 
night, what shall they wait for? What ? 
The thing they waited for in that upper room, 
yes, and got, thank God ! 

What? ‘And Peter said 
PHAL ee at My Spirit.” 


Ah ! and is that all? 


Yes, that is all; all of Light, and of Power, 
and of Courage, and of Passion, of Victory, 
of Eternal Life! All of that! Nothing less 
will do for us. Nothing else is needed. The 
Living God in the living heart of man ! 


And how wait ? 


Follow them upstairs. ‘They are all there. 
Peter and John and Thomas and Matthew 
and the Magdalene and His mother—all 
waiting—and have been for days—and nights 
as well—waiting. 

No easy lolling on couches, no passing of 
the weary hours in light conversing. Look 
at the faces, tear-stained, deep-lined with 
agonizing. This is a dread and _ terrible 
thing, this ‘‘waiting.”’ 

Yonder Peter on his face! What mean these 
broken cries of his? He is purging his soul. 
He and all of them; aye, the very mother. 


Searching deep, deep, there is a clattering 
of broken idols, a tearing out of foul desires, 
a burning, cleansing fire sweeping their souls. 
Oh, a terrible and awful thing is this “‘wait- 
ing !’’ It is the surrender of the soul and all 
its furnishings to the Living God. 


What else ? 


Again looking upon them in that upstair 
room. There by himself sits Thomas. He 
too, is ‘‘waiting,’’ yes, for the worst. For 
others there may be hope; for him none. 

Then one goes to him with face serene and 


_ shining and John breathes into the doubter’s 


ear—‘We know that the Son of God has 
come...) We know if we ask anything He 
heareth us.’’ And into the hopeless eyes 
there steals a new light, the light of confiding 
trust. For waiting is confiding. 


What else ? 


Once more ascend those stairs. Jt 1s the 
Pentecost morning. Weary with their wait- 
ing but with hearts purged clean of vain am- 
bition, of earthly desire, of foolish opinion and 
with faces resolutely expectant, they turn 
toward the dawning light. 


Then with a sound of rushing wind and with 
leaping flames of fire He comes, and, opening 
their giad hearts, they take Him in, for wait- 
ing is accepting. They then go forth to win 
the world. 

So too, dear Comrades of the Christ, ean 
we. On that day set by our Church let us 
begin with one accord as they to ‘‘wait,’’ and 
so continue till to our hearts, surrendered, 
confiding, and accepting, the Living God 
Himeelf will come. 


Faithfuliy yours, 
C. W. Gornon, 


Winnipeg, Man. 
21 Sept., 21. 


Moderater. 
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SOME LESSONS FROM THE DOCTOR 
FOR THE MINISTER. 


The work of the doctor and of the minister 
has points of likeness and of unlikeness. 

The aim of both is the lessening of the 
world’s burden of pain and ill, the cure of the 
world’s sickness and the promotion of its 
health, physical and spiritual. 

Bodily illness is some part of the body not 
functioning as intended in its creation, all 
parts not working in harmony, and there is 
discomfort and pain. 

Spiritual illness is the soul, the spirit, not 
functioning as intended in its creation, not 
in harmony with God, and there is unhappi- 
ness, disquiet, soul unrest. 

The work of the doctor is to warn against 
that which makes for bodily illness, and when 
illness comes to prescribe a cure. The work 
of the minister is to warn against that which 
makes for spiritual illness and to tell of the 
only Remedy. 

The work of each overlaps the other, for 
many a doctor has on his heart the spiritual 
health of his patients, while the minister’s 
success tends to the promotion of physical 
health. 


* * * 


The ideal of both these callings is to do 
good to others rather than bring gain to self, 
and with a few exceptions both callings aim 
to live that ideal. 

None but himself knows the amount of 
self-denying, unpaid work the average family 
doctor gives and the hardship he undergoes, 
without thought of rest or gain, and which 
helps to wear him out and send him to an 
early grave—‘‘Weelum McClure”’ of the ‘‘Bon- 
nie Briar Bush’’ was but a type of multitudes 
of family physicians. 

The majority of ministers too, live that 
ideal; they live for others; and none but him- 
self knows how much the well-being of others 
is on the true minister’s heart and mind. 

He has not the broken nights, the hard- 
ship and strain and exposure of the doctor, 
and has an average longer life, but with the 
true minister and the true physician the life 
aim is the well-being, not of self, but of others. 

The doctor and minister are alike in that 
both come near to people in their times of 
sorrow and sickness and bereavement and 
death, where no conventions intervene, shar- 
ing their burdens and sorrows as no others 
do. 

Tho doctor and minister are alike in that 
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both enjoy in a special way the confidence and 
affection of those among whom they serve. 
No ties, outside the ties of blood, and seldom 
these, are so strong as the ties that bind the 
faithful doctor and minister to the families 
and the people among whom their lot is cast, 
and that tie is a reward, the sweetness and 
satisfaction of which only the true physician 
and the true minister can know. 
* * * 

There are also points of unlikeness. 

Only a few in a community are so physically 
ill as to require a physician’s care. All in a 
community are spiritually ill and need the 
Great Physician’s care and cure, and require 
the minister’s constant reminder, especially 
on the weekly Sabbath gathering for that 
purpose. 

The sick in body know they are ill; the sick 
in spirit, in soul, are often slow to believe it 
when told. The sick in body seek cure and 
readily take the prescribed remedies; the sick 
in soul too often reject the only Remedy when 
it is urged upon them. 

The doctor as a rule does not share with 
his patients their illness. He is well while 
they are sick. The minister and those among. 
whom he serves are alike ill. 

The doctor is himself the physician for 
bodily ill; the minister can only point to 
the Great Physician and plead with others to 
come with him to that Physician and be 
healed. 

The physically ill hate their illness and 
The spiritually ill too 
often love their illness and will not have its 
Remedy. 

The doctor is sought after and sent for by 
the physically ill, the minister has to seek 
after and try to find the spiritually ill to per- 
suade them to the Cure. 

The doctor prescribes for his patients one 
by one,,for they have variant ills, each need- 
ing its own remedy. The minister in his 
public clinic prescribes for the few or many, 
as they gather on Sabbath, for all have the 
same ‘spiritual ill and the one only Remedy 
is suited alike to all. 

* * * 

There are three lessons which the minister, 
if he would attain the ideal of his calling, 
must learn from the doctor— 

(1) The doctor always remembers the chief 
end of his work, to heal sickness and disease 
and promote health. The minister, if he 
would succeed, must never forget that his 
one work, to which all else must be sub- 
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servient, is to heal spiritual ills, and bring 
human souls back to health, to harmony and 
peace with God. 

(2) The doctor, when called, always first 
diagnoses his case. He seeks to know the ill, 
that he may prescribe the cure. A correct 
diagnosis is the first and most important part 
of a doctor’s work. The minister’s diagnosis 
is ready-made for him, but with him as with 
the doctor, it is necessary to have the diag- 
nosis correct. 

The doctor’s diagnosis is based upon the 
symptoms in the patient; that of the minister 
upon the declarations of the Word of God as 
to universal human condition and need. 

The doctor, even at best, may be mistaken 
in his diagnosis. The minister need make no 
mistake for ‘‘all have sinned.” 

The doctor, being satisfied as to the nature 
of the sickness, keeps that constantly before 
him in his efforts at cure. The minister, if 
he would succeed, must never forget the ail- 
ment which he is there to help, must never 
forget that he and his hearers are lost sin- 
ners needing a Saviour. 

* * *k 


(3) The doctor having diagnosed the sick- 
ness has ever but one aim before him, to 
adapt the remedy to the ill, and to effect a 
cure. 

The minister if true to the ideals of his 
work will have but one aim before him in the 
pulpit, in visitation, in all his work, the aim 
that Christ had when He ‘‘came into the 
world to save sinners.”’ 

No doctor when called to see a patient 
seriously ill would spend his time on pretty 
phrases, or general discussion of medical 
theories. He would at once set himself with 
all his knowledge and skill and power to the 
task before him and, if a Christian doctor, 
he would go to that task with prayer. 

The lesson for the minister who has to deal 
with spiritual sickness, in himself and others, 
is that his time with his gathered congrega- 
tion, which is his great opportunity, should 
not be spent in discussing the more-or less 
trivial things that touch human life, but 
should seek to impress the great eternal 
truths of God and Holiness; of sin and the 
Redemption from sin provided by God’s love; 
of Jesus Christ and His Atonement for sin; 
of the call of His love—‘Come unto me all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden and I 
will give you rest.”’ 

The more perfect a doctor’s own health, 
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the greater, as a rule, will be his success in 
healing others. In infinitely greater measure 
is it true of the minister that his ‘‘Cure of 
souls’? will depend upon his own spiritual 
health; and that the place to begin in his 
effort for a deeper spiritual life in his con- 
geregation, is in his own heart and life. 


MINISTRY AND MISSIONS 


(Note—It fell to the Editor, by appoint- 
ment of Presbytery, to give the address to 
Mr. N. M. Rattee, at his ordination to the 
ministry and his designation to our British 
Guiana Mission, in Erskine Chureh, Mon- 
treal, Sept. 29 ult., and the liberty is taken 
of giving it here, in the hope that it may be of 
interest—to at least a few—and perhaps to 
some one—helpful.—Ed.) 


* * * 
Dear BrotHEer:— 

This meeting to-night of the Presbytery of 
Montreal and of friends of yourself and of 
missions, is for a two-fold purpose, your or- 
dination to the ministry and your designation 
to exercise that ministry in the Foreign Field. 


First—Your Ordination to the Ministry 


The word ‘‘minister’’ means servant. Min- 
istry means service. Ordination to the Chris- 
tian ministry.means setting apart to service 
in preaching the Gospel of Christ. 

Ordination does not confer any spiritual 
grace or gift, because those who take part in 
that ordination—whether bishops or presby- 
ters—have no such grace or gift to bestow. 

The only source of spiritual income to any 
man or woman is the Holy Spirit, who con- 
fers grace and gift upon all believers—at all 
times—in proportion as they open their hearts 


to receive Him. 
* * * 


The ministry to which you are ordained is 


‘not a priesthood, set apart as a privileged 


class, standing between their fellow-men and 
God, or in a different relation to Him from 
that of other men. © 

Nor does ordination to the ministry mean 
the conferring of any authority over one’s 
fellow-men, as keepers or directors or cen- 
Sors of their consciences. 

Nor does it mean exaltation to a position 
which is entitled to the special respect of 
others, except as it is made worthy of that 
respect by the minister’s own life and work. 
The man, and not the office or the ‘‘cloth,”’ 
makes the true minister of Christ. 

Ordination does not mean a setting apart 
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—in any sense—from other men—but it does 
mean a setting apart from other callings in 
life to proclaim among men the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. It does mean a setting 
apart to serve, ‘“‘even as Christ came, not to 
be ministered unto but to minister’’; and the 
best and greatest ministry is not that which 
fills the largest place in the sight of men but 
which most unselfly serves. 


* * * 


Of the work of this ministry to which you 
have thus been ordained you already have 
knowledge and experience. 

You know how weak and insufficient one 
often feels in the face of duty, how imperfect 
at times seem one’s best efforts. 

You know the discouragement of trying to 
prepare a message for a congregation and 
finding many of them not there to receive 
Lt 

You know the heart-ache that comes when 
those for whom you have been striving and 
praying seem indifferent, lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God, and to your striv- 
;ng and praying there seems no response. 

You know already—and will realize more 
fully in your future experience—that the only 
kind of preaching which will draw is the 
uplifted Christ as the Saviour of sinners;— 
that the Gospel which people need—and 
which they will come to hear—is the Gospel— 
not of attainment by man’s life but of 
Atonement by Christ’s death; not of reforma- 


' tion by human effort but of regeneration by 


Divine Power; not the Gospel of merely 
turning over a new leaf but of implanting a 
new life; not the Gospel of tribute to human 
nature, how good it is, how lofty in its as- 
pirations, how stamped with the Divine, 
but of tribute to Christ, Himself the Divine, 
God manifest in the flesh, and of His won- 
derful love and sacrifice for man’s redemp- 
tion. 

You know already—and will realize more 
fully with passing years,—that the minister 
who would sustain and retain the interest of 
those who listen to him, can only do so by 
persistent study; that trusting to facility of 
speech is fatal to the life of a pulpit; that 
truths—if they would grip the hearers—must 


be new-minted in the mind of the preacher; 


that a minister may afford to go to church 
in a thread-bare coat, but cannot afford to 
to with a thread-bare sermon; that stale 
thought is no more appetizing to the mind 
than stale food to the palate; that when a 
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man ceases to originate he takes the “‘ dry 
rot,”’ 

You know already—and will realize more 
fully the longer you live and serve—that the 
minister, if he would succeed, must be pastor 
as well as preacher; that he must study door- 
bells and lives and hearts as well as books 
and texts; that, as a rule, only a house-going 
minister will make a church-going congre- 
gation; that he must know his people if he 
would lead them to Christ and in Christian 
Service: that ‘‘a stranger will they not 
follow.”’ 

You know already, and will learn more 
fully by experience, that people are reached 
and won through their hearts rather: than 
their heads; that they cannot be argued into 
the Kingdom of God; that winning them to 
one’s self by a genuine and unselfish interest 
is often a necessary prelude to winning them 


Mto.@hrist. 


You know already—and will learn year by 
year—the satisfactions of your vocation; 
how it brings you into heart-to-heart touch 
with people, and that—when the ministry is a 
true one—it wins you a place in the confidence 
and affection of true Christian men and 
women that no other can have, except the 
true Christian physician. 

You know already—and will know better 
if long in the ministry—the satisfaction of 
inspiring the young with high and noble ideals 
of life; of leading the anxious and unrestful 
to Christ where alone they ean find forgive- 
ness and peace; of comforting by sympathy 
the bereaved and sorrowing; of holding a 
torch to ight up the way for those who may 
be groping in the valley of the shadow, of 
giving a helping hand to steady the trembling 
footsteps as they draw near the awful mys- 
tery of the unseen. 

Yes, there are satisfactions in a true min- 
istry beyond anything the world can give. 
To multitudes our little meeting here to-night 
may seem a small—a petty thing— only the 
ordination—the setting apart—of one to the 
ministry; but when all the greatness of earth 
shall have passed, and its Babel towers crum- 
bled to dust, the minister’s work and his 
satisfaction and joy in that work will remain. 


2.—Your Designation to the Foreign Field 


As already stated, our meeting to-night has 
its second purpose, your designation to ser- 
vice at the front, in the foreign field. 

It seems presumption for anyone who has 
never left the shelter of the Home Land and 
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the Home Church to offer counsel to. those 
who have shown their devotion by giving up 
the goodly and pleasant that life at home has 
to offer, and have chosen the sacrifice that 
missionaries must always make. ’T'were 
more fitting that a returned missionary should 
do this work. I will not therefore attempt 
anything of that kind, but a few words of 
cheer, a reminder—to you and to ourselves— 
of some familiar facts—“‘lest we forget.” 

And in this connection, though you stand 
here alone, we do not forget the gallant little 
comrade who has promised to go with you 
and share your life and work, for, as a rule, 
a full quota of the sacrifice of work in foreign 
lands falls to the wife, and when to-night we 
give a cheer, a generous share of it is for her. 


* * * 


A first word of cheer for you both is that 
Foreign Missions, in which you are to have 
a part, is the greatest enterprise in the world. 

Much of the world’s work is great—in ex- 
tent and in results. Tilling the soil to feed 
the world’s hunger, digging the world’s mines, 
sailing her seas, spanning her continents, 
healing her sickness and suffering, financing 
her great undertakings, planning and earry- 
ing out world-wide reforms, all these in their 
totality are great;—but greatest of all the 
enterprises to which men and women can 
devote their lives—is that of shaping hu- 
manity once more into its lost likeness to 
God; Paradise regained. 

To much of the busy world the designation 
of a foreign missionary may seem a small 
affair, but it is a part of the grandest. enter- 
prise in all the universe, so far as our knowl- 
edge goes. When all other human under- 
takings are forgotten, that of ransoming the 
world from sin and winning it back to God, 
will be remembered; the ransomed in grateful 
remembrance singing their ‘‘New Song’’; 
and those who have rejected that ransom, 
remembering — in unavailing regret — their 
lost opportunity. 

Your individual part of that work may at 
‘times seem small, but it takes each part, 
however small, to make the whole. Every 
time a heathen child is taught of the Saviour 
and won to Him; every time a heathen family 
becomes Christian, the Kingdom of darkness 
is pressed a little farther back and the King- 
dom of Christ takes its place. 

The greatness of the missionary enterprise 
is further seen in that it is the only work that 
Christ came into the world to do. ‘‘Faithful 
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is the saying and worthy of all acceptation 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners’’—and when He bade His followers 
carry on that work, He used His own coming 
as an example, ‘‘As the Father hath sent Me 
into the world even so send I you into the 
world.”’ 

The greatness of the foreign mission enter- 
prise is yet further seen in that it is the one 
and only work which, at parting—Christ 
commanded His followers—‘‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.”’ Great beyond all other enterprises, 
great beyond compare, is the work to which 


you go. 
* * * 


A second word of cheer is that in going to 
that work you are accompanied and followed 
by the good-will and sympathy and prayer of 
fellow Christians. No others who leave their 
native land for a foreign shore, carry with 
them so much of kindly remembrance as does 
the missionary. 

One of life’s saddest experiences is to feel 
that nobody cares, while friendship and love 
lighten the heaviest load and brighten the 
darkest way; and if—and when—discourage- 
ment comes, amid peoples who are sick in 
sin and know it not, and are slow to accept 
the remedy you bring, then remember that 
around you, like the horses and chariots about 
Klisha, are the thoughts and prayers of many . 
in the home-land, whose work you are doing 
and: whose substitutes you are. 

* * * 

A third word of cheer is that you go to that 
work not in your own strength, but have 
Christ’s presence with you. ‘‘Go ye 
and lo I am with you’’;—with you to guide 
in perplexity—‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd— 
He leadeth me’’;—with you to sustain in 
weakness—‘When I am weak then am I 
strong’’—‘“‘I can do all things through Christ 
who strengtheneth me’’;—with you to cheer 
in depression—‘‘I will not leave you com- 
fortless.’’ All that Christ is—of wisdom and 
power and love—is ‘‘with you” in fullest 
measure. 4 

And not merely ‘‘with you”’ at special times 
or occasions, more or less rare,—but ‘‘Lo I 
am with you—always.”’ ; 

A fourth ‘word of. cheer! You are sure—in 
that work—of final success. Many an un- 
dertaking has promised fair and has failed in 
whole or in part, but the cause in which you 
are enlisted is destined to triumph. ‘‘He 
Shall see of the travail of His soul and shall 
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be satisfied’’—and all who—like Him and 
with Him—share that travail, shall—like 
Him and with Him—hbe satisfied. 

The seer’s vision in Patmos when he ‘‘saw 
before the throne and before the Lamb, a 
great multitude which no man could number, 
out of every tribe and tongue and people 
and nation, will yet find fulfilment on a 
grander scale than he ever dreamed, and in 
bringing about that grand fulfilment, all true 
missionaries and those who have helped to 
send them, will have a part. 

We know not the future of our world and 
Tace, or the changes that may come; but we 
know that— 

Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 

Doth his successive journeys run; 

His Kingdom stretch from shore to shore 

Till moons shall wax and wane no more. 


THE RECORD FOR 1922 


Send New Orders Now for 1922 


All New Orders Sent Now Will receive it to 
the End of the Year—Free 


In the last few months many cheering and 
helpful words have come. Herewith a few:— 


‘‘“Good speed to the Recorp. 
paper.” 


It is a fine 


“We always look for the Recorp and like 
it very much.” , 


“T always appreciate the Recorp and I 
am sure all who get it do.” 


“The Recorp is a wonderful paper in many 
ways, and I could not do without it.” 


“The Recorp is a welcome friend in a 
strange land.” (From Hawaiian Islands). 


“Mhanking you for the help it has been to 
us all, and wishing you still greater success.”’ 


“Those who do take it speak highly of it 
and I love to read its pages myself as I used 
to in younger days.” 

“Bveryone speaks so highly of the Recorp, 
and the children look eagerly for their page. 
We don’t want to miss a number.” 


‘‘T wish that more of our subscribers would 
avail themselves of so valuable a monthly 
visitor to the home.”’ 


“T always enjoy reading the Recorp, and 
I am glad to do what little I can to encourage 
my people to take it.” 
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“T may get more to sign for the Rrecorp if 
spared. I appreciate it very much and I 
am glad to be able to do it.” . 


“The Rercorp contains such good sound 
reading for young and old. No other pub- 
lication that comes reaches its high standard.’’ 

‘“‘We enjoy the interesting pages of our 
Chureh Organ, and the congregation, prac- 
tically as a whole, are readers of the Rn- 
CORD.” 


“We continue to derive much pleasure and, 
I hope, profit from reading the Rxcorp. Its 
Peaneeucet and spiritual tone is truly help- 
u nie Ps 


“It is such an excellent monthly to go into 
the homes that I am anxious for many more 
to take it. We cannot get on in our Mis- 
sionary Society without it.” 


is worth the money.” 

‘Along with this remittance it gives me 
much pleasure to convey to you the universal 
approval of your readers, both as to its matter 
and mode of conduct, as meeting: spiritual 
needs and as a medium of information re- 
garding the work of the Church.” 


“Last year our total Missionary givings 


> (ineluding our contributions to the Forward 


Movement, Budget, China Famine Fund, 
Bible Society, W.M.S., etc.) were fully four 
times the best previous year, and I think a 
good deal of the credit is due to the Record. 

‘The number coming to this Church should 
be twice what it is, so excellent is this paper, 
but like many another good thing, it is not 
appreciated as it should be. I have enjoyed 
reading it many years, I think it must be over 
forty since I first was introduced to it.’’ 

‘“‘T would like to make the year a ‘‘Record’”’ 
breaker for the Rrcorp. I want to increase 
our subscriptions at least 100%. We now 
take 75 and if you will kindly send me a 
hundred extra copies | will distribute them 
and order 175 copies for next year. You are 
giving us a splendid paper and it ought to 
accomplish a lot of good.’ 


RENEE 


Rev. George C. F. Pringle, in charge of the 
Loggers’ Mission on the Pacifie Coast, is 
making headway with his plan for a chain 
of free lending circulating libraries among 
the camps and settlements along the coast. 
He plans to have a hundred books in each 
library. He would welcome contributions 
of suitable, well-bound books which may be 
sent to Capt. Pringle, care of the Vancouver 
Shipyards, Vancouver, B.C. 


The Budget 


RECEIPTS. 
To Auaust 3lst, 1921. 


At Halifax:OMice 2 26.5.0 3 oe ; $46,807 
‘Atcloronte Office. ei) ee 304,415 
Total ion $351,222 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
To AucustT 31st, 1921: 

At Halifax Office . $101,315 
At Toronto Office.. 869,420 
$970,735 


THE URGENCY OF 1921. 


The generosity of the response to the 
Thank-Offering appeal revealed the capacity 
and will of our people to give. 

The joy experienced in giving such splendid 
new impetus to the equipment and extension 
of the work should move them to establish 
and maintain a higher standard of Budget 
Giving by which alone the new buildings and 
equipment may be maintained. 

And the higher standard is necessary now. 
Even to carry on the present volume of work 
and to clear up last year’s deficits, it is esti- 
mated that at least 33% more should be re- 
ceived from congregations for the Budget in 
1921 than in 1920. Will not every congre- 
gation undertake its full share of this ad- 
vance ? 

In the trying period through which Can- 
ada is passing it is of vital consequence that 
every one should hold steady and that the 
cause of the Church should be vigorously 
upheld. 


COSTLY BORROWING. 


There is, too, room and eall for marked 
improvement in the remittance of moneys. 

In 1920, of the $1,065,607 which congrega- 
tions gave to the Budget, $537,708 was re- 
ceived by the Chureh Treasurer in January 
1921, and the interest on what was borrowed 
to carry on during the year was $14,325. 

At August 31st, 1921, Receipts at Toronto 
and Halifax were $351,222. That is, in eight 
months less than one-quarter of the revenue 
required for the year came to hand and little 
more than one-third of the $970,735 actually 
disbursed in the eight months. 

Thoughtfulness, leading to prompt remit- 
tance, is the remedy for such costly borrow- 
ing. 


THIS AUTUMN’S CANVASS. 


A campaign of Missionary Education and 
Stewardship in every congregation, followed 
by an Every Person Canvass, is particularly 
necessary this Autumn in view of the in- 
creased minimum stipend to take effect Jan- 
uary Ist, 1922, and the heavier demands on 
the Budget of $1,800,000 for 1922. 

The Dominion Election may make im- 


‘practicable the Canvass in the late Autumn, 


and, that the work may not be hampered, it 
js urged that early plans be made and the 
Canvass completed not later than November 
15th. 

A thorough Canvass will give every person 
in the Church an opportunity to devise ade- 
quately and generously for 1922. 


CRITICISM OF THE CHURCH. 


A dog hitched to a lawn-mower stopped 
pulling to bark at a passer-by. 

“Don’t mind the dog” said the boy who 
was guiding the mower, ‘‘he is just barking 
for an excuse to rest. It is easier tu bark 
than to pull this machine.” 

It is easier to back than work, easier to. burn 
a house than to build one, easier to hinder 
than to help, easier io destroy reputation 
than construct character. 

Fault-finding is as dangercus as it is easy. 
Anybody can grumble, criticise, or censure, 
like the Pharisees, but it takes a great soul 
to go on working faithiully aud lovingly and 
rise superior to it all, as Jesus did. 


A PRAYER FOR A CHURCH. 


God make the door of this house we have 
raised to Thee wide enough to receive all who 
need human love and fellowship and the 
Father’s care, and narrow enough to shut out 
all envy, pride and hate. 

Make its threshold smooth to be no stumb- 
ling block to childhood, weakness or straying 
feet, but rugged and strong enough to turn 
back the tempter’s power. 

God.make the door of this house the gate- 
way to Thy eternal kingdom. 

God open our hearts that with living em- 


phasis there be written above this door one 
word—W ELCOME. 


The Peace Thank-Offering 


THE FOURTH AND LAST INSTALMENT 
OF THE PEACE THANK-OFFERING 
FALLS DUE IN OCTOBER 
FROM THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 
COMMITTEE. 

More than five and a quarter million 
dollars were subscribed. Of this amount 
about $3,200,000 has been received by the 
Treasurers of the Church at Toronto and 
Halifax. Upwards of $2,000,000 should be 
received this Autumn if the Fund is to be 
completed within the expected time. 

The need for raising the entire amount 
of the Offering is even more imperative now 
than when the original appeal was made, 
for Fields, Presbyteries and Boards have 
taken the first forward steps with high 
hope, and are dependent upon the Fund for 
the equipment and extension of their work. 


When this is made clearly known to sub- 


scribers they can be trusted to ‘‘complete 
the doing also; that as there was the readi- 
ness to will, so there may be the comple- 
tion also out of their ability.”’ 

It is earnestly requested of all Forward 
Movement Committees and _ Treasurers 
that they notify subscribers of amounts 
still due, and make early remittance to the 
Genera! Treasurers of the Church. 

It is also highly desirable that Forward 
Movement Treasurers have their accounts 
duly audited and a full statement sub- 
mitted at the Annual Meetings of their 
congregations. 

Leaflets descriptive of how the money is 
being expended, and notification forms and 
envelopes may be had on application to the 
Committee on Literature and Missionary 
Education, 411 Confederation Life Build- 


ing, Toronto. 


“INDEPENDENT OF HEAVEN.” 
By Mrs. Gorortu, Our MISSIONARY. 


He was a farmer here in China. His father 
left him well off but he wanted more. 


Year in and year out he toiled to add acre 
to acre. His family, old and young, were 
made slaves to accomplish his life purpose. 
The day came when he was reckoned the 
wealthiest man in his region. 


But still he did not feel safe for he had 
known too often the ravages of drought. To 
meet this danger he had sunk many wells 
and when the last of these was finished he 
ee Eater ‘‘At last I’m independent of Hea- 
ven !”’ 

So sure was he that he had these words 
earved over his gateway leading in from the 
street. 

Years later a missionary travelling through 
the village noticed the ruined gateway with 
the inscription upon it, and the tumbledown 
houses beyond. 

He was told the story of the man who had 
put it there and also that from the time the 
inscription had appeared above the gate, dis- 
aster after disaster had followed the man and 
his whole family, until they were reduced to 
utmost poverty. The man himself became a 
miserable beggar and as such he passed away. 
As far as I know the inscription still remains 
as a warning to those who would defy God. 


Are there not many young people who 
would not openly defy God, yet are commit- 
ting something of the same sin in saying, 
‘“My life is my own—l am my own master.’ 
In other words, ‘“‘I am independent of God !’’ 


A LESSON IN GIVING. 


A minister tells of a good man in one of his 
charges who regularly gave, every Sabbath, 
five dollars for the support of the church. 


A poor widow, a member of the same 
church, supported herself and her six chil- 
dren by washing, and she was as regular in 
making her offering of five cents a week as 
the rich man, and this was al! she could spare 
out of her scant earning. 

One day the rich man came to the minister 
and said the poor woman ought not to pay 
anything and that he would pay the five 
cents for her every week. 

The minister called to tell her of the offer; 
which he did in a considerate manner. 

Tears came to the widow’s eyes as she re- 
plied :-— 

“Do they want to take from me the com- 
fort I experience in giving to the Lord? My 
health is good, my children keep well and I | 
receive so many blessings that I feel I could 
not live if I did not make my little offering 
to Jesus each week.”’ 
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THE MARITIME SYNOD. 


Some changes had a place in this year’s 
Annual Meeting in Fort Massey Church, 
Halifax, Sept. 13, ult., There was—change 
of time, from first Tues. in Nov., as 
for many years past, to the second Tuesday 
in September;—change of place, from meet- 
ing in the different centres to meeting regu- 
larly in Halifax;—change of method, from the 
billeting system to members providing for 
themselves, with an allowance of two dollars 
a day from the Synod Fund towards their 
expenses. 

The dormitory buildings in connection 
with the Presbyterian College and other in- 
stitutions make easy the housing, and with 
many of the members it is an enojyable home- 
coming, reminiscent of college days. 


The sermon, prepared by the Moderator, 
Prof. Jas. Faleoner—was delivered by Rev. 
Dr. T. Stewart, the former being absent for 
some months of study in Britain, Rev. 
C. Munro. of Hopewell, was chosen 
Moderator for the current year. 

k * * 

The meetings of this Synod are always 
large and of deep interest. One chief cause 
has been that all through its long history, 
until recent years, it has had, in its Home and 
Foreign Missions, College, ete., full respon- 
sibility and practical control. 

That responsibility no longer exists, except, 
in measure, for the College. Home and For- 
eign work have been merged with the west 
and are managed from the larger centre. 


Their weekly paper too, The Presbyterian 
Witness, which for three-quarters of a century 
helped so much in the intensive cultivation of 
Church life in the Synod, has followed other 
things, and cannot now, with its wider field, 
give so much of local news and notices as of 
yore. 

The penalty of wide centralization, in vol- 
untary work, is often the loss of local in- 
terest. But the current of the Amazon is so 
strong that it is felt many scores of miles at 
sea, and the interest of the Maritime Synod 
will not easily wane. ; 

The College Report was pictured light and 
shadow, a goodly number of students and an 
ungoodly amount of'debt. The outlook in its 
work is the best in ten years, with prospect 
of a large attendance, of whom thirty will be 
new. When a College is prospering in men 
it has the best of levers for securing means. 

* * * 


Foreign night as always, was of deepest in- 
terest. It could not be otherwise with so 
much that linked—both with the missionary 
romance of early days and with the progress 
of the present. 

There was a record attendance of, mission- 
aries:—Rev. Kenneth J. Grant, D.D., one of 
our pioneers in Trinidad, now in his eighties, 
and fifty-one years in the ministry;—Dr. and 
Mrs. Annand, designated in that same church, 
Fort Massey, forty-nine years ago, to the 
New Hebrides Mission. How vividly comes 
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to mind the memory of that night, with Dr. 
Mowatt’s thrilling address. 

There were Dr. Foote and Mr. McRae of 
Korea, two cf the three pioneers sent out by 
the Synod at Mackenzie’s death, in response 
to the pathetic appeal of his little flock. There 
was Mr. Hervey Morton of Trinidad, born 
and reared there, Mr. and Mrs. McDonald of 
Korea, in all a larger attendance of mission- 
aries and representing a wider sweep of fields 
and a longer reach of years than any Synod 
meeting of the past. 


Foreign Missions has had a large place in 
the work of the Maritime Synod through its 
long history, and ‘‘twice-blessed’”” has been 
richly realized, for that outgoing for others 
has been a large factor in the life and work of 
the Synod at home. 


LEAFLET LITERATURE. 


The Literature and Missionary Education 
Committee still has in stock some of the more 
recent leaflets. Their distribution is recom- 
mended in congregations, young people’s 
societies, mission bands, ete., and orders will 
be promptly filled while the stock lasts. 

Those on Foreign work include—‘‘Fair For- 
mosa’’—‘‘Glimpses of Trinidad and British 
Guiana”’;—‘‘How Chinese Merchants Help 
Missions’; — ‘‘Korea, the Wonderland of 
Christianity’’;—‘‘A New Day in Honan’’;— 
“Pen Pictures from India and Gwalior’’;— 
‘“‘Chinese Work in Canada.’’ 

The Home Mission and Social Service 
Leaflets are — ‘‘Greater Ontario’’;—‘‘The 
Challenge of the Prairie Provinces’’;—‘‘Our 
Five Social Settlements’;—‘Our Task in 
Quebec.’’ 

Life Service:—‘‘Investment of Life’; 
“Even as Esther’’;—‘‘Volunteers Wanted;” 
—and ‘“‘Why I am a Missionary.”’ 

The Home Religion series is as follows:— 


Home, the 
Child’”’;—‘‘Sunday School and Home Re- 
ligion’’:—‘‘The Local Church and Home Re- 
ligion’’;—‘‘A Few ‘Brief Prayers for Family 
Worship” ;—‘“‘Cycle of Prayer;’’—the ‘‘Prayer 
Covenant card’’—;‘‘Why Go to Chure 

There are also several leaflets that will be 
found helpful in Every Member and Budget 


‘Campaigns, such as:—‘‘The Meaning of Giv- 


ing’’;—‘‘How to Give’’;—‘“‘Hints for Every- 
Person Canvass’’;—‘‘How We Doubled Our 
Revenue,’’—and the last Budget Booklet. 


Some of the posters are also available for 
further distribution. 

‘The Committee will be glad to fill orders 
or send samples by addressing Room 411, 
Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 


/ 


Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce, 
or a trouble is what you make it; and it isn’t 
the fact that you’re hurt which counts, so 
much as—how did you take it ? 


gether directly religious. 
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AT CAMERON FALLS, ONT. 
By Rev. E. Gitumour Sm: TH. 


Three years ago Cameron Falls was beau- 
tiful as nature had made it. The clear, cold 
waters of the Nipigon came swirling and 


_ tumbling‘ down their rocky course in all the 


beauty of snowy foam and rushing torrent. 


At the foot of the falls is a great deep pool 
where the waters pause, and there the trout 
used to lurk, waiting with hungry jaw the 
small fry which the rush of the river was sure 
to bring. 

No sound broke the wilderness quiet save 
the steady roar of the tumultuous waters. 
Occasionally a party of fishermen would come 
over the Long Portage to camp for a day, 
and move on, leaving to solitude the glorious 
ous beauty of the falls. 

To-day all is changed. Where heights 
were covered with spruce and bireh and pop- 
lar is now a huge camp with huts and houses 
for a thousand men, and beside the falls has 
arisen a magnificent power-house. 


* * * 


A few months ago the Presbyterian H.M. 
Board sent a missionary to do religious and 
social work in the camp. For one who had 
been overseas it was ‘“‘back to the army 
again.’”’ The men live in the same big huts, 


-eat together at a huge mess, gather in the 


evenings to play ball, drum out rag-time on 
the piano, shoot crap or play poker. 

One meets the same wide and varied types 
of men. There are the highly-trained en- 
gineers and superintendents of construction, 
the clerks and bookkeepers of the office staff, 
the mechanics, carpenters and skilled workers 
of many departments, and greater in number 
than all, are the men who do the unskilled 
labor. hy 

These men are drawn from all classes and 
countries. We have Britons, Canadians, and 


new-comers from almost every Gountry in- 


Europe. 

There are Ukrainians, Russians and Poles 
from the North, who have known all the hor- 
rors of the struggle on the Eastern front. 
There are Italians who helped to stem the 
Austrian tide. 

In the evenings these Italians gather in 
groups on the well-worn stones and plank 
seats by the huts and sing the songs of old 
Italy with a sweetness of tone and harmony 
of parts which delights the ear. And the 
other men sit around and ‘enjoy the charm 
of the music although the words are strange, 

The work of the missionary is not alto- 
Ouly a vertain per- 
eentage of the men will attend church ser- 
vices. Most of them have spent years in 
camps of one sort or another and are quite 
out of touch with religious life. 

Then there are men who are prejudiced or 
definitely hostile to the Church, regarding 
it as a society which caters always to the in- 


terests of the rich. The only way to reach 
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these men is by personal contact, man to 
man. 


The gambling evil in a camp can never be 
met simply by denunciation and trying to 
ay it off. There must’ be constructive 
work. 


The superintendent of the camp has pro- 
vided an athletic field for summer games and 
a hockey rink for the winter sports. A piano 
provides the music for concerts. 


Men gamble mainly because they have 
nothing else to do. The Home Mission 
Board realizing this, decided to supply the 
missionary with a cinema in order that for 
some evenings at least, recreation of a whole- 
some type might be available. 


It is the first time the Board has made the 
venture, but from the results attained, it 
is sure to become the accepted policy. And 
further, the Board will soon be recouped for 
its original outlay. 


Working along the same lines we have 
opened a reading room, supplied with a good 
assortment of periodicals, and a loan library 
of books from Fort William. 


Each hut is being ftirnished with checker 
boards, and as the evenings get darker tour- 
naments will be arranged. And they will be 
of no mean sort. These men who have spent 
long winters in the woods have become adepts 
at such games. 

a ANWR Pi oe 


Mission work in a camp such as this must 
necessarily be of a type very similar to that 
of the Y.M.C.A. overseas. The men are a 
hundred miles away from the nearest town, 


and some provision must be made locally for 


recreation, because unless someone starts 
recreation of a wholesome type, the other kind 
is sure to gain monopoly of the field. 


The people of the camp have responded 
well in the financial support of the mission. 
Contributions have been on such a generous 
scale that the work has become self-support- 
ing. And from the officials of the Hydro- 
Electric there has been every assistance in 
the way of providing rooms and halls for the 
various activities. 


In a few months the construction will be 
completed. The hundreds of men will secat- 
ter to other camps and towns up and down 
the country, and there will remain only a 
comparatively small staff for operating the 
plant, a dozen men or so. 

But though the work of construction is 
temporary, the Presbyterian Church can be 
proud of having had a part also in the work 
which is eternal. 


If we work upon marble, it will perish; if 
on brass, time will affect it; if we rear tem- 
ples,. they will crumble into dust; but if we 
work upon immortal spirits, imbue them with 
principles, with the just fear of God and love 
of fellowmen, we engrave on those tablets 
something that will brighten to all eternity.— 
Daniel Webster. 
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MY FIRST DAY IN A MISSION FIELD 
By Donaup M. Buack. 
Student Missionary. 


Karly in May I swung off the train at a 
- little Manitoba village, a station of the field 
to which I had been appointed for the Sum- 
mer by the Home Mission Board. 

Until that moment my only knowledge of 
it was a letter from the representative elder 
of the congregation which read in substance— 


“The field has been closed for two years 


but we will be glad to see you. There are 
two preaching places, B , where there 
is a church, and § —, where 


you preach in the school-house. 


“The horse the missionary used to drive 
has died. There is a Mrs. J —who 
keeps a boarding house in B She 
is a good church woman and ean tell you 
more about the field than I can. 

Yours truly, 


” 


* * * 


The postmaster was at the train getting the 
mail and I enquired of him the whereabouts 
of Mrs. J ’s boarding house. 

He pointed it out, which was not difficult, 
as the village contained less than a dozen 
buildings. ‘‘But,” he said, ‘““Mrs. J 
is away and I don’t think Mr. 
could keep you.”’ 

“Well, I had better find out. I am the 
Presbyterian student missionary who has 
been sent to the field for the summer.” 

We crossed the tracks together and he 
earried his mail bags to a little cubicle, large- 
jabelled ‘‘Post Office.” 

I knocked at the boarding house door and 
found Mr. J , an elderly man, just 
starting the fire. 

‘“‘T am the Presbyterian student, Mr. J 
I wonder if I could get a little breakfast.”’ 


‘‘Well, the missus is away, and I don’t 
generally give meals, but I guess I can give 
you some porridge and milk.” 


“That’s fine, I’m Scotch,’ and I stepped 
jnside. 

Before the oatmeal had come to the boil, 
the postmaster, who was also the village 
blacksmith and a farmer, came to say that 
his ‘‘missus’’ would be glad if I would go down 
there for my breakfast. 

Mr. J————— looked relieved and I ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

At breakfast I was able to learn a little 
more about the field. The services for the 
next day had not been announced. At the 
last-minute some of the leaders had written 
the Home Mission Convener of the Presby- 
tery to say that, as a result of their long 
period without services, they were doubtful 
if they could support a student for the Sum- 
mer, and that they did not wish to be a bur- 
den on the rest of the Church. Consequently 
they had not expected my arrival. 


pl eee irate 
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After breakfast I walked out three miles to 
the home of the representative elder and re- 
ceived a very warm welcome. The doubt 
about finances still troubled him but we de- 
cided that since I had come we must at least 
have services the next day. 

There were a few phones in the district, so 
we made the best possible use of them, placed 
a large notice in the post-office, and asked 
everyone to tell his neighbour. 

My next task was to find a boarding-place. 
Each one interviewed gave a warm welcome, 
regretted their inability to take me in, but 
knew of some one else who would surely be 
able to do so. 

After making the round of half a dozen 
homes in the village or on nearby farms I 
returned to the boarding-house and decided 
to cast in my lot with Mr. J and 
‘batch it’ until Mrs. J returned. 

This I had no reason to regret, for Mr.. 

proved an excellent cook and a 
most pleasant companion, while I found 
Mrs. J on her return, the very best 
of landladies. 

By this time the day was drawing to a close 
and after arranging to haive one of the church 
members drive me the twelve miles to S 
—— the next morning, I retired to 
get a good sleep that I might be ready to 
preach the first sermon of my life. 

So ended my first day on the Home Mis- 
sion Field where I have since laboured for 
the Summer. 

I may add that, even with such short no- 
tice, congregations of 29 and 19 respectively 
were on hand that first Sunday, and the aver- 
age attendance has considerably increased. 

We hope to easily meet the Summer’s ex- 
penses and to have a little to contribute to 
the general work of the Church. 

We also feel that God has greatly blessed 
our humble little meetings. 


“WHAT SHE COULD’’ 


A widow lady in N.S, a few weeks since, 
whose early hopes of going to the foreign 
field had not been realized, wished to do 
something for missions but had nothing to 
give, except a chain, a souvenir of more plen- 
teous days. 

She sent half the chain for the F.M. Fund 
and half to the W.M.S. 

The former was taken to the Maritime — 
Synod meeting in Halifax, 13 Sept., ult., and 
the story told. The latter, in like manner, 
to the annual meeting of the W.M.S. in Syd- 
ney a few days later. 

Collections in both places were immediately 
taken to purchase the chain and _ totalling 
near $300.00 for missions. 

The Synod’s half was given Fraser Camp- 
bell, D.D. for his coming jubilee. 

Reminder of her who ‘‘gave all she had,’’ 
and of the Saviour’s words, ‘“‘She hath done 
what she could.” 


Our Church Calendar 


MEETINGS OF CHURCH COURTS, 
CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly forward to 
the Record, all Calls, Inductions, Resigna- 
tions or Deaths in the Ministry. Also no- 
tice of meetings of Presbytery or Synod as 
soon as appointed. 


The General Assembly. 
Winnipeg, Ist Wed., June, 1922. 


The Eight Synods. 


Maritime, Halifax, 2nd Tues., Sep. 
Montreal-Ottawa, Ottawa, 2nd Tues., Oct. 
Toronto-Kingston, Orillia, Sep. 27. 
Hamilton-Lond., Lond., last Mon., April. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, 2nd Mon., Nov., 1921. 
Saskatchewan, Moose Jaw, Ist Mon., Nov. 
Alberta, Calgary, last Tues., Oct. 

British Columbia, lst Tues., May. 


Presbytery Meetings. 


Lacombe, Wetaskiwin, March. 

Lindsay, Lindsay, Dee. 13, 10.30 a.m. 
Montreal, 2 Tues. Nov. 

Orangeville, Orangeville, Nov. 8, 10.30 a.m. 
Portage la P., Portage la P., 2nd Tues., Feb. 
Saugeen, Palmerston, Nov. 22, 9 a.m. 
Victoria, Victoria, last Tues., Feb. 


Calls from 


- St. Columba, Oak Bay, B.C., to Mr. Thos. 
McConnell, B.A. 
First Church, Victoria, B.C.,-to Mr. W. G. 


—- 


Wilson of Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Haileybury, Ont., to Mr. J. O. Watts of King- 


ston. 
Drayton, Ont., to Mr. W. A. Westcott. 


Inductions Into 

St. Stephen’s Chureh, Winnipeg, Mr. A. W. 
MelIntosh, associate minister. 

Carstairs, Alta., Aug. 23, Capt. McColl. 

St. Andrew’s, Lacombe, Alta., Sept. 1, Mr. 
W. G. Firth. 

Grace Church, Calgary, Sept. 9, Mr. Robt. 
Johnston. 

Cedar Cottage, Vancouver, B.C., Mr. W. J. 
Agabob. 


Bethel and E. Normanby, Ont., Sept. 20, Mr. 
Jas. Stewart. 


Resignations of 

Flamboro and Lynden, Ont., Mr. Geo. Row- 
land. 

Knox, Sapperton, B.C., Mr. N. T. C. Mc- 
Kay. 


Deaths in the Ministry. 


Rey. H. R. Read of Moose Jaw, Sask., ‘‘died 
at his post” killed in the discharge of duty 
by the overturing of his auto. 

Rev. A. M. S. Martin of Lampman, Sask., 
died August 26th. 

Rev. W. H. Henderson, late of Central Y.M.- 
C.A., Montreal, at Rockton, Ont., on Sept. 
17th. 


The good old town of Annapolis, Nova 
Seotia, with its thousand people, the oldest 
white settlement on the North American 
Continent, North of Virginia, has had in one 
short week, Aug. 31st to Sept. 6th a full and 
overflowing share of life’s vicissitudes. 

On the former date it made probably a 
world record in celebrating at the same time 
a tercentenary, bicentenary and centenary; 
three hundred years from the granting of 
Nova Seotia to Sir William Alexander; two 
hundred years from the establishment there 
of the first court of British common law in 
Canada, and one hundred years from the 
coming there of Judge Haliburton, famous in 
letters and law. 

Just a week later it was fire swept, and a 
third of it laid in ashes. Readers can list 
for themselves the lessons of which that 
eventful week is so full. 

This one great lesson is here mentioned, 
viz., that whatever possessions we may have 


in wood, brick or stone,—it is life’s best, first, 
highest wisdom to have a _ possession,—a 
treasure, a home, a condition of being, that 
the chance and change of time cannot reach 
or affect 


CHINESE DIAMONDS FOR THE 
KING OF KINGS. 


A new book by Mrs. Goforth, our mis- 
sionary; sketches of diamonds she has found 
in her long service and search in China. 

It is the best kind of missionary book, 
showing definitely what missions have done, 
showjng what lives were before the Gospel 
took hold of them and what they became 
through the power of that Gospel. And they 
are from her own personal experience, men 
and women whom she knew. 

The style of the book adds to its interest. 
Simple, direct, vivid, it is word picture rather 
than story, not a book which you compel 
yourself to read, but which compels you to 
read it. ; 

Pages .117, Price $1.00. The Evangelical 
Publishers, 85% CollegeSt., Toronto. 


Our Foreign Missions 


Our Church has now 325 men and women 
in the foreign field, in Trinidad, British Gui- 
ana, India, South China, Formosa, North 
China (Honan) and Korea. ; 


Thirty-two new missionaries haye gone 
out from our Church to foreign fields this 
summer, eleven ordained men, ten wives 
and eleven unmarried women. 


Ona recent summer evening, Miss Christian 
Currie, daughter of Rev. P. W. Currie, was 
designated at St. Andrew’s Church, King- 
ston, as a missionary to Korea. 


Four new missionaries are going this Au- 
tumn to our British Guiana Mission, Rev. N. 
M. Rattee and Mrs. Rattee, from Montreal, 
and Miss McDougall and Miss McKay, from 
the Maritime Provinces. 


The W.M.S. is for the first time this Au- 
tumn undertaking definite work for women 
and girls in our British Guiana mission. Miss 
McDougall of Debec, N.B. and Miss McKay 
of Halifax are designated to that work. 


The jubilee of our North Formosa Mission 
comes next year. Fifty years ago, George 
Leslie Mackay went forth, not knowing 
whither. He first went to Amoy, China; 
then was providentially led to North For- 
mosa. His works do follow him. 


A three days Convention of those conduct- 
ing Christian work among the Chinese in 
Fastern Canada is proposed for about Thanks- 
giving time. Particulars later, of place and 
date. Meantime request is made for prayer 
for its suecess. Send all questions or sug- 
gestions to Rev. W..D. Noyes, 127 Pacific 
Ave., Toronto, 


Go Khoan-ju was one of the first five bap- 
tized in our Formosa mission, by George 
Leslie Mackay, Feb., 1873, forty-eight years 
ago. He was carpenter and idol-maker by 
trade, but gave up his profitable business to 
tell his fellow-countrymen of Christ who had 
done so much for him, After forty years as 
a preacher, he died recently at the good old 
age of seventy-eight. 


One hundred and sixty members partook 
of the Lord’s Supper recently at Yongjung, 
Korea, using the individual cups for the first 
time; tiny porcelain Korean cups. One of 
the church managers, a carpenter, made 
neat trays for them. The missionaries have 
long felt the need where disease is so com- 
mon, but this was proposed and carried out 
by the Koreans themselves. 


Mrs. Gyansingh, an East Indian widow in 
Rusillae, in our San Fernando Mission, Trini- 


dad, at her death left all her property, which 
realized $2,600.00, to the Mission. for the 
support of a eatechist in that district. She 
also gave $600.00 a few years ago to the 
building of Rusillac church. She and_ her 
husband came to Trinidad as indentured im- 
migrants and worked five years for twenty- 
five cents a day. 


Ten Protestant denominations of Britain, 
Canada and U.S.A. unite in the support of 
Shantung Christian University, which trains 
ministers, doctors, ete., for North China. 
It has a teaching staff of fifty, and 300 stu- 
dents. These students came from seventy 
missionary and government Middle Schools 
in China. Its new Library Building is the 
gift of Augustine Church, Winnipeg, from 
their Peace Thank-Offering. 


Mr. Masei (Matthew) Kaku, from For- 
mosa, son of one of George Leslie Mackay’s 
early Formosan preachers, passed through 
Canada a few days ago to take his theological 
course in Auburn Seminary, which has grant- 
ed him an Oriental scholarship. He expects 
to return to labor in Formosa. 

He expresses deep gratitude for what the 
Presbyterian Chureh in Canada has done in 
giving the Gospel to his country and people. 


One of our India missionaries, Dr. B. 
Chone Oliver, writes:—‘‘In a recent prayer 
circular from South India there is a account 
of a missionary and his wife praying very 
earnestly for the people. The missionary 
felt he could not go on unless there was a 
change. Later a native pastor joined them 
in prayer. At a conference of workers where 
about thirty were present it was found that 
a number had the same burden. They went 
out to preach with a new power. The gospel 
convicted men in a new way and in seven 
months 300 were brought to Christ. 


A new kind of mission work in Honan is 
reported by Dr. Leslie, our missionary. <A 
plague of grasshoppers broke out recently in 
some of the counties in. the Cnangte area, 
destroying much grain. To help in the em- 
ergency, the missionaries offered to buy grass- 
hoppers’ by the pound. 


The Chinese were at first hesitant about 


collecting them, having a superstition that 


the grasshopper is sacred and comes from the 
spirit world; and also believing that the more 
they are destroyed the faster they multiply. 
But payment tempted them and grasshoppers 
soon came pouring in, more than ten thou- 
sand pounds of them, five to six tons. These 
were destroyed and resold at a nominal price 
as fertilizer. 
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THE SITUATION WE FACED. 
By Dr. Percy C. Lesuiz. 


The famine of 1920-21 will live in history 
as one of the great catastrophes of long- 
suffering China. 

North Honan suffered in common with 
neighboring provinces, and it is estimated 
that two millions out of its eight millions of 
population were seriously affected. Some of 
these died. 

Tens, if not hundreds, of thousands became 
refugees in regions where work: or begging 
might sustain life. Very large numbers were 
reduced to eating bran, leaves of trees, bark, 
weeds, grain-husks; whilst even clay was re- 
sorted to as a satisfying, if not nourishing, 
diet. 

Robbery, incendiarism and murder, by or- 
ganized bands, made the condition of the 
well-to-do little better than the poorest of 
the poor. 


As a sample:—one of our Christian fam- 
ilies was robbed not less than three times, 
then their entire homestead was burned to 
the ground; and now that the famine is over, 
the wheat crop has been cut by robbers, and 
the poor man left with nothing but misfor- 
tune—and faith in God. 


* * * 


A military rebellion on April 15th was ac- 
companied by looting of Changte city by 
soldiers. This was followed by a battle sixty 
miles south, near Weihwei city. Railway 
communication was interrupted for a week. 
All famine relief in affected areas was sus- 
pended, and it was weeks before famine re- 
lief could be resumed. 


This uprising was followed by increased 
activity by robbers and disbanded soldiers— 
classes that are closely related. ‘Towns were 
burned and sacked. Kidnapping and murder 
were frequent. This continued unabated un- 
til reorganized military control became more 
effective and a measure of security was ob- 
tained. 


Exceptionally cold weather in the Winter 
inereased greatly the suffering of the poor, 
many of whom had sold or pawned their 
warm clothing or bedding. Many had hands 
and feet badly frozen. Others, poorly nour- 
ished and thinly clad, were frozen to death. 

* * * 


There were alleviations, however, to the 
suffering of the people. North Honan, ex- 
ceptionally well served by railway communi- 
cations, reaped the full benefit of this modern 
improvement. 


All grain for famine relief came in free on 
the Government Railways, and great eredit 
should be given to the Government for this 
timely action: also for the free passes issued 
to famine relief and franks for telegrams on 
relief business. The railway saved the situa- 
tion. 

The rains in the Fall of 1920 were a most 
important element in allaying the panic that 
threatened, and giving confidence in a future 
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now happily realized through a fairly good 
wheat crop that is better than any or all grain 
distributions. But for that rain, conditions 
would have been terrible and suffering be- 
yond endurance. 


To the people themselves is due great credit 
for tiding over the serious crisis. Patient 
endurance ordinarily carries them through 
life, where a narrow margin always exists 
between them and starvation. In this crisis 
they showed patience and endurance to a 
commendable degree. 


Without, however, the distribution of grain 
and money, multitudes of these patient suf- 
ferers must have perished. It was a great 
opportunity for Christian people and coun- 
tries, and the response was noble and gen- 
erous. 


WHAT WE ARE NOT DOING. 


Trinidad. 


It is nearly forty years since the fourth 
field with a fourth missionary was opened 
here, and the evangelistic side of the work 
has not been strengthened since that time. 


South China. 


1,500,000 in this field and only four ordained 
and two medical men and their wives, and 
nine unmarried women. 


Central India. 


Only twelve men in Central India devote 
all their time to evangelistic work among 
3,000,000—one preacher for 250,000! And 
this 44 years after the work began ! 


Formosa. 


Not one ordained missionary has been sent 
to Formosa in twelve years. Only three mis- 
sionaries doing evangelistic work in that field 
in 1910; only three there now! And we ate 
responsible for 1,500,000 people. 


Honan. 


The 8,000,000 Chinese in this field have 
only 15 men for evangelistic work—over half 
a million for every missionary. 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


The difference between North America 
and South America is not in the climate, nor 
gold, nor physical resourees of the country. 


It is largely due to the fact that those who 
followed discoverers of North America came 
with an open Bible and established the free 
Church and free public schools. 


The discoverers of South America were 
followed by explorers and exploiters who came 
with a Book locked in a dead language. 


Kind words do not cost much but they 
accomplish much. They make other people 
good- natured. They produce their own image 
on men’s souls, and a beautiful image it is.— 
Pascal. 
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SUSAMACHAR, TRINIDAD. 


Susamachar-(accent on char, pronounced as 
in charge)—is our first and oldest example of 
the result so fondly hoped for in all our 
foreign work, a Native Church, self-supporting, 
self-governing, self-propagating. 

The latest report of its Board of Manage- 
ment (all Indians) to the congregation, is 
worthy of study and application at home. 
Herewith a few extracts.— 


‘Tt is with a feeling of gratitude and a sense 
of appreciation that we present to you the 
Annual Report of our church; gratitude to 
God for enabling us by His ruidance and 
strength to complete another year’s work 
with some degree of success, and appreciation 
of your cordial co-operation. 


‘In spite of our response to the request of 
the Foreign Mission Board (in Canada) that 
the minister’s salary be increased by thirty 
dollars per month,—of the loss of one hundred 
and eighty dollars a year sustained by the 
removal of the Training School from Oriental 
Hall,—of the absence from the Island of a few 
of the best contributors,—and of other minor 
demands, the year just closed has been from 
a financial viewpoint a satisfactory one. 

“The introduction of the Duplex Envelope, 
the canvassing of the members, your spirit of 
generosity, accounted for the increased sys- 
tematic givings which made it possible for us 
to meet our obligations. Never before during 
the forty-eight years of active life of Susama- 
char, have ‘such large. regular amounts been 
entered in the contribution book. 

“We regret, however, to state that some 
who enjoy the uplifting and beneficent influ- 
ences of the services of a liberal Christian 
@hureh do not show their appreciation in a 
more tangible way. There are some whose 
station in life ought to enable them to respond 
more freely and ungrudgingly. 

‘‘We appeal to all to respond nobly to the 
needs of our Church and so fulfil your duties 
as faithful stewards of the Kingdom. 

‘In concluding the financial part of this 
report we are profoundly convineed that the 
Church of Christ is a Missionary Organization; 
that the chief purpose of its very existence is 
to give the Gospel to every creature: and that 
every congregation is organized to have a 
share in that work. 

‘“Susamachar has, to a certain extent, 
assumed some responsibility along this line” 
(Here follow some of their different objects 
of effort.) 


* * s 


“Tt is with bowed heads that we submit to 
the annual toll exacted by death. Among 
those who have crossed the Jordan is the late 
Hon. Geo. Fitzpatrick, Councillor, and ex- 
member of the Board of Management, on 
which he served in various capacities for 
many years. 

‘‘He was a gentlemen in the true sense of 
the word. His energy, his ability, his loyalty, 
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his large heartedness, his Convinaiie person- 
ality, endeared him not only to Susamachar 
and to the Indian community, but to the 
publie as well. 


“His knowledge of the affairs of the church 
was so intimate and his Christian spirit was 
so well known as to render his services in- 
valuable. 

Susamachar can look back with pride to 
her son who was the first Indian to be elected 
to a seat in the Legislature of the Colony. 
That he was held in highest esteem by the 
Goverment and public was clearly evidenced 
at the funeral procession and by the press. 


“To all bereaved families of the -congre- 
gation we tender our warmest sympathy. 
* * * 


‘‘ Great is our joy and deep our gratitude 
when we are reminded that November 18th, 
1920, was the Golden Jubilee of the landing 
at San Fernando of Dr. Grant, appropriately 
called the ‘‘Grand Old Man” of the Foreign 
Mission Field, a veteran returned with honour 
from the war, a saint of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 


‘Our admiration and appréciation of our 
dear Dr. Grant is greatly enhanced since we 
have learned that the ‘‘Golden Jubilee’ was 
recognized and celebrated by the faculty and 
students of Pine Hill College Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and that congratulations from hosts of 
friends and well-wishers of all denominations 
were showered upon him. 


‘‘May we mention that the Board, Wabi 
for the congregation, did not fail to send its 
expression of greetings and best wishes. 
What a better and happier place this world 
would be if there. were more men of such 
nobility of spirit, enthusiasm for the cause of 
Christ, gentleness, genuine sympathy, high 
courage, and splendid character! Let us all 
pour out at the throne of Grace fervent and 
sincere prayers for the continued health of 
one who sacrificed his days on our behalf. 


‘‘ We desire to extend to Rev. J. W.and Mrs. 
Bell our thanks for their services to the church. 
It is wholly unnecessary to say that the preach- 
ing and example of Mr. Bell clearly indicate 
the life of a man who is in fellowship and com- 
munion with God. His sermons afford food not 
only for the mind but also for the heart and 
soul. They sound the true evangelistic note. 


‘‘We want also to record our appreciation 
of the work of Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Mac- 
Donald during the three years they were with 
us. It was with deep regret that we received 
from Mr. MacDonald a letter containing his 
resignation from the pastorate of Susamachar, 
and of his decision, according to the request 
of the Mission Council, to take up work in 
Prinecestown, the demands of which field we 
were told were greater and more urgent than 
those of our congregation. We wish him and 
Mrs. MacDonald a successful career in their 
new field of labour. 


‘‘ Infacing another year it is important that 
we do so by accepting the responsibility for 
the improvement of our financial and spiritual 
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condition. As Christians we are expected to 
dedicate our possessions, our opportunities, 
even our lives to the service of God. And 
in doing so may we combine to keep alive in 
each other and in the congregation the spirit 
of the Master of Life, who came that we might 
have life, and that we might have it more 
abundantly. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. S. Sammy, 
Sec. Board of Managemen 


VENGEANCE IS MINE. 
A Honan Story. 


By Rev. J. G. Bompas, 
(Our Missionary). 


Djai Gin Lai sat on a stool at the foot of 
my eot a picture of dejection. 

“Pastor, Bang,’ said he, ‘I’ want you: to 
give me some advice. Here I am a member 
of the Chureh, and I have believed myself 


You had to pay out some money over 
it, didn’t you ?”’ 

‘Yes, I did,’ he answered. ‘‘I spoilt (hwei 
liao) twenty-six liao (about $17) before I got 
it straigntened out.”’ 

“T never heard just how it happened 
Wont you tell me about it ?” 

To tell me about it was just what he wanted 
to do. 

* * * - 

It was last fall after the millet harvest that 
his trouble began. His home is in the Wu- 
family village just a mile out of Tang-Yin 
city. 
A petty thief had got into the habit of 
hanging around that corner of the village 
where Djao lived, and he was ill-mannered 
enough to conceive the idea of taking up his 
abode in a small building belonging to Djao 
which at the time was not being used. 

Of course Djao could not agree to that 
because the Bible plainly says that Christians 
are not to associate with unbelievers. On 
this account Mr. thief got peeved and watched 
for a chance to get even. 

* * * 

The chance soon came. The thief was ar- 
rested forstealing a basket, and would have 
got into serious trouble but for the fact that 
he had a friend among the soldiers who were 
stationed in Tang-Yin city. 

The soldier not only protected the thief, but 
also helped to turn the tables on poor Djao. 
He was accused of being an accomplice in 
the evil deed, not that he even bought the 
stolen basket from the thief. The really 
guilty man was kept out of sight. 

Djao was arrested and only saved his bare 
back from a beating that would have marked 
him for life by paying a heavy fine. He 
mortgaged half his land (he only had about 
an acre) and paid over his 26 liao to the 
court-house underlings who were naturally 
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more pleased to get the money than they 
would have been to administer the beating. 

“I have to pay off the mortgage by the 
end of the fifth month or lose my land...... 
and now my monthly allowance from the 
Church has been cut off because I ate some 
of the grain that was left over after the dis- 
tribution to the widows and nursing mothers. 
_ “T know I did wrong and the Lord is judg- 
ing me for it. I thought at the time that I 
ought not to eat it, but the others said it 
was all right. IJ guess I’ll have to give up my 
land and go to work for someone else.”’ 

We were interrupted here by a shout. It 
was time to go to the grain dump and begin 
the distribution for the day. 

But [I could not help wondering how it was 
that Djao made it out that it was because 
he was a Christian that he was up against 
such hard times, ‘‘believed himself poor,’’ 
as he put it. 

* * * 

The work of distribution was done. We 
had distributed five carloads of mixed grain 
and two carloads of shorts. Six new ears 
of millet were unloaded and were ready for 
distribution the next day. 

That evening Djao came into my room with 
a subdued glow of triumph on his care-worn 


- face. 


His voice trembled a little as he said to me, 
‘Pastor Bang, the words of the Lord have 
been fulfilled.”’ 

“How is that ?”’ 

“You remember those two men who were 
trying to work my ruin last fall ? Well, they 
have come to ruin themselves. The soldier 
was among those rebels who mutinied two 
weeks ago under Cheng and Sun, and he has 
been killed. 

The thief joined the band of robbers out 
in Lu-Lou township and he was among those 
who were taken a few days ago. His head 
is now hanging on the wall outside the south 
gate,” 

* * * 

He paused for a moment and seemed lost 
in thought. Then he went on, ‘‘Say, the 
others tell me that you are not going to use 
so many men at the grain dump this week. 
It’s this way with me now. The money you 
gave me the other day for helping at the 
grain dump has gotten me over my present 
difficulties. Jl help you for nothing. 

‘Come along,”’ I said, ‘‘and we will give 
you something for your work. But why do 
you say the Lord’s words have been ful- 
filled ?”’ 

He answered solemnly, ‘“‘Did He not say, 
‘Vengeance is mine, [ will repay ?’ ”’ 


The difference between North America 
and South America is not in the climate, 
nor gold, nor physical resources of the country. 
It is largely due to the fact that those who 
followed discoverers of North America came 
with an open Bible and established the free 
Church and free public schools. The dis- 
coverers of South America were followed 
by explorers and exploiters who came with 
a Book locked in a dead language. 
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OUR SECOND LARGEST MISSION; 
THE. BIG KITE 


MEN AND WoMEN OF To-MORROW :— 


Your Recorp for last month told you of our 
largest Foreign Mission, ‘not the largest in 
extent but in numbers—North Honan. 

It told of the ‘“‘old woman who lived: in a 
shoe,” who ‘‘had so many children she didn’t 
know what to do.” It told you of another 
shoe with a great many people, North Honan 
—like a great boot lying on its side in the 
centre of North China, with the big un- 
shapely foot, one hundred miles long from 
East to West, and the big unshapely boot 
leg about the same length from South to 
North, and containing eight millions of people, 
so many that our missionaries do not know 
how to teach them all, and heal all their sick 
folk, and are ealling for more boys and girls 
to be missionaries and doctors to go and help 
them 


Do not forget the big boot, our biggest 


field, and how it calls to the boys and girls of 
Canada—‘‘Come over and help us.”’ 
* * * , 


And now think of our second largest For- 
eign Mission, Central India, with more than 
three millions of people, and as you remember 
the largest mission by the ‘Big Boot,’ re- 
member the second largest by the ‘‘Big Kite.”’ 


There is this difference between the boot 
and the kite. Our Honan field, a small part 
of China, and not China itself, is boot-shaped, 
-——while India itself is kite-shaped, and our 
Central India mission is a small part of India 
in the centre of. that kite. 


*k * * 


Look at the map of Asia. See India, like a 
giant, old-fashioned kite, with the back bone 
of the kite nearly two thousand miles long 
running north and south, and the cross-arm 
of the kite.nearly as long East and West. 


This kite extends its pointed lower end 
down into the Indian Ocean, with the Island 
of Ceylon for a tail. The top end extends up 
against the Himalaya Mountains. 

This great kite, nearly two thousand miles 
‘long and almost as many miles wide, has 
about 315 millions of people. 

Our Mission field, just at the place where 
two main sticks of the kite cross each other, 


and where you tie the string to the kite, covers 
about one-hundredth part of the territory of 
India, and contains about one hundredth 
part of the people of India, a little over three 
millions. 

* ok * 


Our Church is wholly responsible for this 
field. Other Churches have other parts of 
India to care for, this part, called Central 
India, is left entirely to us and if we do not 
ae them the Gospel they will not get it at 
all. 


You know that in India the people live in 
villages, not in single houses scattered over 
the country as in Canada. In this our Cen- 
tral India mission field, are some twenty 
thousand villages, and in most of them the 
children are growing up in ignorance, know- 
ing nothing of a Saviour who loves them as 
He loves you and who wishes you to tell them 
about Him. 

* * **k 


In this our second largest mission field, we 
have as in latest Report, eighty-five mission- 
aries, of whom twenty-six are men, twenty 
of them ministers, four doctors, and two lay- 
men. Forty-eight are women, twenty-five of 
them wives and twenty-three single women, 
eight of the forty-eight being medical women, 
the other unmarried women being teachers, 
nurses and evangelists. 


These missionaries are very few among so 
many. Some of them are getting old and 
their work will soon be done. 


Their places, if filled at all, must be filled 
by the boys and girls who now read the CuIL- 
DREN’S Recorp. 


Who among you will say, ‘‘Here am I, send 
Me? 

And if you eannot go you ean help send 
others. You ean thus do your share, How 
good it will be, bye and bye, as you look back 
over life, to know that you had a share in 
this creat work, 


You will not forget our greatest foreign 
mission, the Big Boot, with eight millions of 
people in it; and our second largest mission, 
in the centre of the Big Kite, with more than 
three millions, many of them boys and girls, 
depending upon the boys and girls of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada to give them 
the Gospel. 


\ 


- 
: 
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THE VICTORIOUS BANNER. 


“SroORIES OF THE Exopus” of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Palestine, Retold for 
Young Folk, by Rev. Prof. Alex. R. Gordon, 
D.D., of the Presbyterian College, Montreal. 


A few months ago you were told in_the 
CHILDREN’s Recorp, of a book by Prof. 
Gordon, called ‘“‘The Enchanted Garden,’’ 
Stories for the Young Folk from Genesis. 
Some of you got the book and liked it well. 


The name of .that first volume was taken 
from the Garden of Eden with which the 
stories began. The name of this second vol- 
ume is taken from one of the stories, Exodus 
17: 14-17, where Moses set up an altar at 
Rephidim, which he ¢alled—‘‘The Lord is 
my Banner’’—the Lord is always a victorious 
Banner for young or old. \ 


Here are the names of a few of the stories :— 
“The Babe in the Basket’—‘‘The Burning 
Bush’’—‘‘Crossing the Sea’’—‘‘The Golden 
Calf’? — ‘“‘A Model Scout’? — “The Brave 
Spies’—‘‘The Scarlet Thread’—‘‘A Green 
Old Age’”—‘‘A Grand Farewell,’ ete. 

There are forty-two stories in all. They 
make the Books of Exodus, Numbers and 
Joshua live again. They are good for parents 
to read to the children at the story hour and 
good for the young folk to read for them- 
selves. 

Published by George H. Doran Company, 
New York, Price $1.50. 


A LITTLE MISSIONARY. 


‘‘Gertrude, could you spare a dolly for the 
missionary-box ? ‘The ladies have a small 
corner not filled, and we want to send it to- 
day. The minister has a little girl three 
years old ‘who has never had a doll in her 
life.”’ 

“Why, mamma, I don’t see how I could 
give up any of my dollies. I love every one 
of them. I might send Polly, since she has 
lost her wig, but that is the only one. Ill 
tie her hood on, and maybe the little girl will 
think all dolls are like that, if she has never 
had one.”’ 

The ladies met that afternoon to pack 
the last things and send the box away, so 
mamma called to Gertrude and Guy to bring 
their things for the children. Everything 
but the one corner of the big box was filled, 
and the dray had been engaged by four 
o'clock. 

“You are not going to give your very best 
books and ball, are you, Guy?” said Ger- 
trude, as her little brother brought his nicest 
things for the missionary-box. 

“Don’t you know that isn’t the way to do? 
Mamma and the other ladies gave their very 
oldest things, and I’m going to send Polly 
because she’s lost her wig. Folks only put 
in the missionary-box what they don’t want 
themselves.”’ 

“T’m going to give these,’ said Guy, stur- 
“Tf they only get old things in the 
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boxes, they can have a little ’sprise 

) party 
with my good books. I guess the bab ill 
like the ball if he can’t eae Pan onaaty 


‘‘T am afraid Guy is right,’’ said one of the 
ladies, while Guy’s mamma fell on her knees 
beside the box and took out a very shabby 
old dress. 


“‘Let’s follow Guy’s example, and send 
something nice this time,’ said another lady. 

In an hour we can get lots of things together, 
and I’m going to try.’ 

Guy did not know what it was all about 
but the ladies all hurried away, and came 
back in a short time with nice, new clothes 
for the missionary and his family, lovely 
shoes for the baby, pretty handkerchiefs, and 
even some candy and popcorn. 

“Tsn’t 1t going to be a missionary-box, 
mamma ?’’ asked Gertrude, “I thought you 


never sent nice things to the poo le i 
the West.’’ eT ce NE 


‘We are going to this time,’’ said mamma, 
crowding the nice, new clothes into the va- 
cant space, ‘‘do you want to send Polly ?” 

Not if you are going to take out all the 
old things like that. I’ll send Josephine, for 
she is the very nicest child I have. And I’m 
glad those poor people are going to get some 
nice presents.”’ 


HELPING MOTHER FORGET. 


1 want to speak to you about your mother, 
girls,” said Mr. Gray to his two daughters. 
“She has not been very well this Spring and 
the care of the house is telling on her. 


“There is one way you can specially help 
her; that is you can help her to forget at once 
the things she has asked you to do. 


‘Mother has many things to think of and 
remember, and if as soon as she has asked 
either of you to do a certain thing or go a cer- 
tain place, she can, at once, dismiss all thought 
of that from her mind, it will rest her men- 
tally , and will also make it easier for her to 
remember other plans and other work that 
must be attended to.”’ 


CHILDREN AND ALCOHOL. 


Busy, father’s son and every mother’s daugh- 
er 


Should drink until twenty-one nothing but 
cold water; 


After that, they might drink tea, but nothing 
ever stronger: 

If they would agree to this, they’d live a great 
deal longer ! 


_ There is something about the lilt of these 
lines that would seem to appeal to childhood 
and youth. I knowthree young men of from 
twenty-two to twenty-four who tell me that 
they were more vividly impressed by this 
rhyme, as children, than by much serious 
talk on this important subject.—Home Pro- 
gress. 
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HINDU METHOD OF MAKING RAIN. 


I have heard of some strange methods of 
producing rain in India, but I think the queer- 
est yet I came across during’ our dry weather. 

-T noticed on a mound under a tree several 
stone idols with flowers around their necks, 
and their faces smeared over with mud. 

I asked one of our native preachers what 
it all meant, and he said the village people 
had been there praying for rain to the various 
stone idols, or the mythical spirits which the 
idols were supposed to represent. 

I asked the meaning of the mud smeared 
over the faces of the idols, and he said that 
the people thought the idols would make it 
rain so the rain would wash the mud off their 
faces. 

I said, ‘‘Well, if some one smeared mud 
over my face, instead of sitting under a tree 
and trying to make rain, I should walk to 
the river (about one hundred yards away) and 
wash my own face.” 

See Ee 

The Hindu conception of his gods is Just 
about as vague and unreasonable as that. 
Imagine a god so weak as to let a man smear 
mud over his face, and too powerless to walk 
one hundred yards to a river to wash his own 
face, yet powerful enough to make rain come 
that it might wash his face clean. 

Imagine a god who had power to send rain, 
and would let a great number of people suffer 
for the lack of rain, but would cause 1t to 
come for so small and selfish a reason as 
wanting his own face washed. pe 

Imagine a crowd of simple, superstitious 
village people, with so little reverence for 
their gods and so little fear of their power 
that they would smear mud over the faces of 
the gods in order to force them to answer a 

rayer. ; 
4 "Phat, however, is a fair sample of Hinduism 
as we find it among the village people of the 
Lalitpur District. 

It is with great joy that we tell them of the 
loving Heavenly Father, and the salvation 
purchased by our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, the God who became a little child 
and took the form of a man and spoke as never 
man spoke. We trust and pray that many 
of them may yet leave off the worship of idols 
for the worship of the only true God.—Sel. 


““MAKING FACES.’’ 


When young people ‘‘make faces” it usually 
means twisting their faces into as ugly an 
expression as they can, to show their dis- 
respect or dislike for some one. 

It really shows more disrespect to them- 
_ selves than to any others, and boys and girls 
who have self-respect will not ‘“‘make faces.” 

But there. is a very real sense in which all 
are ‘making faces.” Face is the index of 
character. This truth is recognized in the 
statement in the Word of God that a wicked 
man hardeneth his face. The heart har- 
dened by sin will soon be reflected in the face. 

Evil thoughts leave real impressions on the 
countenance, though they may at times be 
faint. 
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The habit of doing right and thinking right 
and loving God will show itself in the face, 
and habitual goodness will create a coun- 
tenance that radiates kindness and truth. 

What kind of a face are you making ? 


A SQUARE, HONEST, MANLY BOY. 


“Mother, I’ve never asked Billy Dobson out 
here to spend a Saturday. 

‘“What sort of a boy is he?” . 

“Well, he seems to be a good-hearted chap, 
but he looks neglected and I know he wants 
to come the worst kind.’’ 

“Certainly dear; bring him out if his mother 
is willing.”’ 

“His mother is dead,” said John soberly, 
as he thought what that would mean to him. 

Saturday morning the boys were raking 
the leaves in the yard when they broke the 
rake, and John’s mother said they could go 
to the store and get another. 

John phoned to the store, and was told 
that the rake would cost thirty-five cents. 
His mother didn’t have the change, so she 
gave him a dollar. 

When they got to the store the man found 
that he had made a mistake and the price of 
the rake was twenty-five cents instead of 
thirty-five cents. 

“What are you going to do with that other 
ten cents ?”’ asked Billy. 

“Take it home. What did you think ?” 

“T wouldn’t; you bet I wouldn’t. Your 
mother thinks the rake cost thirty-five cents, 
and she wouldn’t care, and besides, she won’t 
ask anything about it.” 

John laughed in order to keep from saying 
anything rude to Billy and then turned to go 
home. 

“Aw come on, kid; I want some candy.” 

John kept on his way. 

Then Billy tried a new game. 
to the storekeeper and said: 

“Give me ten cents worth of stick candy.”’ 

The storekeeper gave it to him, and when 
Billy got the bag he stuck a piece of the candy 
into his mouth at once and said: 

“John’s got the money to pay for it.” 

John looked up and heard what Billy had 
said and saw what he had done. 

He knew that if he asked his mother for ten 
cents she would gladly give it to him, and 
he also knew that she would not ask about 
it anyway. 

Then he remembered that, no matter how 


He went up 


kind his mother might be about the matter, 


the money he earried was not his own, so he 
said to the merchant: 

“Tam sorry Billy ordered the candy, for I 
have no money of my own with me; but if 
you will charge it to me, I will pay you out 
of my next week’s allowanee.’’ 

Billy was listening and thinking, and when 
they were safely outside of the store, he said: 

“John, I’m ashamed of myself, and I’ll 
bring you that money to school on Monday.” 

Billy wanted to be as trustworthy as John 
was, and that is one way that a friend can 
help a friend.—Boys and Girls. 
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SIMON, THE CROSS LIFTER. 


Sermon By Rev. J. Morenrnap LEaate, 
St. JoHn, N.B. 


‘And as they led Him away they laid 


hold upon one Simon,...... and on him they ° 


laid the cross that he might bear it after 
Jesus,” Luke 23: 26. 


Up the Via Dolorosa, the street of many 
sorrows, there moves the saddest procession 
the world has ever seen. The great tragedy 
is nearing its climax. The Saviour of the 
world is being hurried to His death. 


The powers that be have decreed the Cross 
for Him, and though He has not yet been 
lifted up upon it, He has already begun to die 
under the pain and degradation of its cruel, 
weary load. 

The law for malefactors is inexorably hard. 
He must not only die upon the Cross, but 
He must carry on His own shoulders the in- 
strument of death to the place of execution. 

Worn out in body, mind and spirit by all 
that has torn and tried Him, from the bitter 
betrayal in Gethsemane till now, He stum- 
bles and struggles so pitifully under the load 
that an unusual thing is done. A big, 
strong countryman who is in the sad proces- 
sion is pressed into service and compelled to 
lift the end of the Cross and assist the Saviour 
in bearing His grim load. 

Luke’s account of this incident is more de- 
tailed than that of either Matthew or Mark, 
and gives a clearer idea of what actually hap- 
pened. According to the custom of the time, 
the Cross would be securely strapped or 
corded to the shoulders of Jesus; and what 
Simon did was to lift the free, dragging end 
of the Cross_so as to take some part of its 
weight, and thus make the ascent up the hill 
of Calvary that much more easy for Christ. 

* * * 


And this one little point gives me the theme 
for this morning. I want to speak of lifting 
the Cross, rather than of bearing the Cross. 
For Simon not only bore the Cross with 
Christ but he lifted the Cross for Christ. 
And I want to bring before you the glory of 
our being in the Apostolic succession of Simon, 
the first in the line of cross-lifters. 


Please distinguish between the two things 
—cross-bearing and cross-lifting. There are 
many good people who think they are doing 
all that Christianity lays upon them when 
they are patiently and obediently bearing a 
cross. Where is the earnest Christian who 
bas not already found his cross, her cross, to 
carry ? 

We hold it as a cardinal part of our Chris- 
tian belief, and rightly so, that the Spirit of 


Jesus Christ in us will be daily discovering 
erosses for which we must bear if we would 
be His disciples. 

We know that one of the greatest things 
Jesus has done for us has been to prove to 
us not only the necessity but the advantage 
to ourselves of learning to carry our crosses 
bravely and patiently and cheerfully. We 
are sure that one of the most important. bits 
of His teaching is that if any man will not 
take up his cross daily and endure as He en- 
dured, our discipleship fails. 


But that is quite a different matter from the 
one I wish now to bring home to your hearts. 
What I want to emphasize is that you and 
I, like Simon, may bear a hand in the lifting 
of Christ’s Cross, and so make things easier 
for Him. 


I am certain that many people before me 
to-day are carrying crosses, some of them 
heavy crosses, probably carrying them hu- 
manly alone and unhelped, and some among 
the number thanking Jesus for the way He 
is helping them along the weary way. 


But what about giving Him a lift with His 
cross? Because His Cross is your cross and 
my cross as well as His. His Cross would 
never have needed to be carried but for you 
and me. You and I have a solemn respon- 
sibility in helping Jesus Christ to get His 
cross to Calvary. 

A man once put a queer question to me. 
He said— ‘Supposing Jesus Christ had 
swooned and fallen and died under the weight 
of His Cross before He reached Calvary, and 
thus had died not—on the Cross—would it 
have made any difference to the world’s sal- 
vation ?” 

Some would say there is nothing important 
in such a question—but I would say that 
there is this much of importance in it, that 
those of us who believe that the death on the 
Cross is our Salvation, should each do his 
best and her best to help Jesus to get His Cross 
to Calvary where the world will see—and un- 
derstand—and believe in—and come to—a 
Christ who died for our sins aécording to the 
Scriptures. 


Are there not some of us to whom Chris- 
tianity has taught the great lesson of bearing 
our own crosses, who have never yet put out 
a little finger to give Jesus Christ a lift with 
His Cross—the Cross that has given us all 
the joy and peace we have ? 


It is so easy to take all that the Gospel 
gives and forget to do something in return. 
It is so easy to be a hands-in-the-pocket 
Christian; to thank God every day fervently 
and sincerely for all the Cross has done for 
us, and all the time never to think of giving 
the Cross a lift. 


BL 


Do you know that the Cross needs a lift 
from your hand? I think we are nearly all 
beginning to feel, as a result of the upheaval 
of the last five years, that the world needs 
the Cross of Jesus Christ more than ever it 
did—and that no substitute of any kind 
whatever is going to reclaim the world, but 
the Cross of Jesus and that alone. 


If we are among those who feel in this way 
—there is something that we are bound to 
confess in the same breath, and that is—if 
the Cross is to come into its own among men, 
then every man and every woman who feels 
that he or she owes anything to the Cross 
must give the Cross a lift as Simon did. If 
we want the Cross to be to others what we 
feel it is to ourselves, we must not only try 
to bear our own crosses but we must step out 
and give Jesus a lift with His Cross. 


Christ’s Cross is dragging because there are 
so few of us lending a hand to lift it. Christ 
Himself is staggering, hindered by a double 
burden, when you and I could make things 
ever so much easier for Him by giving His 
Cross a lift. I say it with all reverence, Jesus 
Christ will never get to Calvary till you put 
out your hand to help. 


SEM be Viale 


How can I do it ? yousay. That is a ques- 
tion for you rather than for me to answer. 
There is not one person in this church to-day, 
who, had you been watching that sorrowful 
procession on the way to Calvary, would not 
have hastened forward without any com- 
pulsion to make that racking task easier for 
Christ by lending a hand to lift His Cross. 


Just express that very same spirit in the light 
of the opportunities that are yours to-day, 
and you have answered the question, ‘‘How 
ean I help to lift Christ’s Cross ?’’ If you 
want to do it you will find a way to do it, 
somewhere, somehow. 

The great saints and martyrs in the long 
ine of Christian history have made their 
magnificent contributions to the advance of 
Christ’s Kingdom and the glory of His name 
—but it was an unknown foreigner who he!ped 
Jesus to get the Cross to the point from which 
its power radiated throughout the ages. 


* * * 


You are only one in the crowd, but a touch 
of your hand, a word from your lips, a gift 
from you: heart, a prayer from your soul, 
may be just the very power needed ‘to help 
Jesus to get the Cross over a stiff bit or a 
rough bit on the way to its glory. 

On His way to Calvary Jesus is struggling 
to-day to carry His Cross to the victory of 
Calvary, and the street of many sorrows down 
which He passes lies through your church, 
your home, your office, your ciub, your circle 
of friends. 

Cun you bear to stand by and see Him 
anguished, stumble under the stress of that 
Cross alone when something done by you 
in ycur church, your home, your office, your 
club, your cirele of friends something that 
might cost you little or much self-denial, self- 
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sacrifice, would prove to be the lift given just 
at the very time He wanted it to get His 
Cross to Calvary ? 


If all of us whose names are on the com- 
munion roll were to put lesser things aside for 
awhile and determine that the immediate 
duty that lies to our hand is to give Christ a 
litt with His Cross—then would Christ speed- 
ily come into His own—then the Church 
wou'd give proof that the world cannot do 
without it—then it wouid not be long before 
His Kingdom shouid come and His will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. 


If we feel, as I know many here to-day do 
feel, that we can never in a whole long life 
fully requite the Christ of the Cross for the 
peace of forgiveness and the confidence in 
God’s love—and the hope of heaven—which 
His Cross has brought to us, sure:y we will 
also feel that in whatever other direction we 
may seek to show our gratitude we must at 
least give a lift to that Cross—that from Cal- 
vary it may bless others as it has blessed us. 


‘‘Am I like Simon bearing 
A burden that is Thine ? 


Thou must have looked on Simon, 
Turn, Lord and look on me, 

Till I shall see and follow, 

And lift Thy Cross for Thee.” 


WHERE IS HEAVEN 2? 


A man stopped the evangelist Sam P. 
Jones on a village street and said: ‘Mr. 
Jones, where is heaven?” 


Mr. Jones turned and, raising his hand, 
pointed. ; 


“Do you see that cottage over there?” 
VY es.? 


“The widow so and so lives there, and 
she is poor. I’ll tell you what to do. Go 
and get a basket and take it to the grocery 
store and fill it with good things: bread 
and butter and eggs and tea and sugar, and 
take it to that poor widow.” . 


They parted. A few days later they met 
again, and the man said: “Mr. Jones, I 
know now where heaven is.” 


“The kingdom of God is within you,” said 
Jesus; and Paul added later, ‘‘The king- 
dom of heaven is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness, peace and joy with the 
Holy Ghost.” . 


Pleasure sought for its own sake is not 
found. The vision fades if duty and love 
are neglected. The commandment 
thy neighbor as thyself’ goes along with 
“Love thy God with all thy heart.” 

The man found heaven upon the earth, 
and so may you and I; and the kind of 
heaven we will find the other side of the 
gave will be the same kind. The heaven 
beyond will be a continuation of the heaven 
here, only more glorious and complete. 


“Love | 
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ATONEMENT OR ATTAINMENT? 
Gop’s Renicion vs. MAn’s RELIGION. 


From God’s standpoint there are but two 
religions, one is man’s, the other is God’s. 


-Man’s religion, whatever its name, is al- 


ways based on human attainment. God 
bases His on Divine Atonement. 
Man would turn over a new leaf.- God 


seeks to implant a new life. 


Why Did Christ Die? 


In the New Testament, you find something 
unparalleled in any other writings, the unique 
prominence given to the death of Christ. 


Why such emphasis on His death and so 
little on His life? Why is Christ in His 
teachings continually speaking of His coming 
death and resurrection, and pointing to the 
Old Testament prophecy regarding the sac- 
rifice of Himself ? 

Why does He say, “I must be lifted up’’ 
that ‘‘whosoever believeth might not perish 
but have everlasting life ?”’ 


Why does He say, “I have come to give 
My life a ransom ?”’ 


When He faces the work of the cross why 
does He say, ‘‘For this cause came I unto this 
hour ?”’ 

* * * 

No value is attached to the death of anyone 
in the Old Testament. There was no re- 
generative power in the death of any of the 
prophets. There were martyrs and heroes, 
but no writer attributes any importance to 
the shedding of their blood. 


But when you come to Christ you find that 
He came to die and not to live, that His death 
was the very object of His incarnation. 


The very heart of the Gospels is not a 
teaching Christ but a crucified Christ whose 
sacrifice is the mighty magnet to draw the 
world to God. 


The song of the glorified saints in heaven 
as revealed to John in Revelation is not con- 
cerning a teaching Christ, nor a mighty King, 
but “the Lamb that was slain’ and by whose 
blood men were redeemed to God. 

* * * 


Some say Christ died simply as a martyr, 
His death being the result of circumstances 
that were too strong for Him. In this way 
they seek to evaporate the doctrine of the 
Atonement. 


How ean this theory be reconciled with the 
fact that the chief message of Christ from the 
very first concerned His death and resurrec- 
tion ? 

“No man taketh my life from me. I lay 
it down of myself and I will take it up again.’ 

He came for that purpose. His death was 
His own choice, God’s program according to 
the Old Testament. There was no other way. 


“He was wounded for our transgressions, he 
was bruised for our iniquities, the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him and with 
His stripes we are healed.’’ 
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Jesus said, ‘I must go unto Jerusalem and 
suffer many things of the elders and chief 
priests and scribes and be killed and be raised 
again the third day.” 


He never foretold His coming death without 
adding that He would be resurrected. He 
did not therefore die as the result of circum- 
stances that were too strong for Him. He 
died to make Atonement for sin. 


“He bare our sins in His own body on the 
tree, that we, being dead to sin, should live 
unto righteousness. By His stripes we are 
healed.”’—Christian Fundamentals League. 


PARENT AND CHILD. 


Parenthood imposes both privilege and 
opportunity. The personal character of the 
parent is a moral force; his example a silent 
teacher. 


_ Because a child is trustful and impres- 
sionable, too great care can not be taken to 
surround him with the right environment. 


The influence of his home and associates 
is readily discovered by watching any child. 
Having few experiences of his own, he 
naturally imitates whatever he hears or sees. 


A little girl of ten had learned to curtsey 
when introduced to her elders. This form of 
salutation so impressed her little cousin of 
six that she immediately adopted it and with- 
in a week a younger sister and brother of two 
were attempting that accomplishment with 
more or less success. 


It is generally through the indolence, negli- 
gence and sometimes ignorance of the parent 
me the child is not given the right start in 
ife. 

The older child finds his ideals in the great 
characters of history and literature; to the 
young child, father, mother and other in- 
timates are the ideal, the very embodiment 
of what is best, and he follows the pattern set 
before him. 

If on one oceasion a mother makes a prom- 
ise and fulfills it and at another time and 
without any explanation to the child fails to 
do so, how can he be expected to trust her ? 


If one day she punishes her child for care- 
lessness or some other childish misdemeanor 
and the next day overlooks the same offense 
because she is busy with some important 
household task or is Visiting with a neighbor, 
how can the child ‘‘believe in a truth and 
justice that are eternal ?’’ 

Small wonder that some children are capri- 
cious or rebellious ? 

A certain mother who was much surprised 
that her small daughter lied very frequently 
and seemingly without cause, would have 
been filled with shame had she recalled how 
often she had said to her maid in the child’s 
hearing, ‘‘tell Mrs. Blank that I am not at 
home to-day.” 

The right home training is the greatest 
force for morality. The character, of the 
individual is determined by the way in which 
it is begun.—Ez. 
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FAMILY PRAYER. 


The family altar is one of the oldest and 
best institutions in the world, and blessed 
is that family where such is established. It 
is better to live in a cot or cabin, with an 
altar, than in a palace without one. 

It makes the Lord a welcome guest, and 
a member of the family, and it is very com- 
forting to know that we can confer and fel- 
lowship with him, as the Man of our counsel. 

It is a sad thing to be without God in the 
home. It is like being in a tempest tossed 
ship without a compass or rudder. 

Samson became weak as other men, and 
an easy prey to his enemies, when the Lord 
left him. So it will be to all those who dis- 
ecard the family altar. The altar is as much 
needed in the home as a fire on a cold day, 
or a lamp on a dark night. 

No home is complete, no matter how ele- 
gantly adorned, without an altar of prayer. 
Minus this, it is like a watch without a main- 
spring. 

As parents are interested in the mental 
education of their children, so they should. 
be in the spiritual culture of the heart. 

The family altar is a connecting link be- 
tween our earthly and our heavenly home, 
and if it was more generally established, 
there would be fewer drunkards, divorees,- 
and suicides than there are. 

The Lord says, ‘‘Them that honor Me, I will 
honor,’ so if we honor Him by worship at 
home, He will bless us openly. Except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain who 
buid it, and if the Lord is not in the home, 
there is a great lack; it would be like a house 
without windows. 

As the builders of the tower of Babel got 
into confusion and failure, so will those who 
try to make a home without religion. Look 
at the families where divorce has crept in 
and split the home asunder, and where the 
children have been wicked and brought dis- 
grace to their parents. 

Let us have a revival of family prayer and 
Bible reading everywhere, and witness the 
great transformation that will follow.—Ez. 


A CHILD’S MOTIVES. 


The more a parent or teacher believes in a 
child’s purity of motive, the purer that child’s 
motive will be. 

Nothing is more disheartening to a child 
than to be charged with an unworthy motive 
that never occurred to him. 

If a boy is scolded for quarreling, when he 
has simply interfered to stop a quarrel, he is 
less likely to be a peacemaker at the next 
opportunity. 

If he is taken to task for being late at 
school before the teacher finds out why he is 
late, his sense of justice may be outraged if 
his lateness is of a kind that the teacher 
would approve, with knowledge of the cause: 

The light-hearted, generous, forgiving spirit 
of the child makes many a teacher or parent 
careless about giving offense. 
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But if we would set up pure motives in 
abiding power in the life of the child, we must 
check our blundering suspicions, believe in 
the child’s purity of motive and keep that 
belief plainly to the fore in every issue.—Sel. 


WHAT IS RITUALISM ? 
By BisHorp RYLe. 


The Ritualists have all shown one com- 
mon systematic determination to un-Protes- 
tantize, as far as possible, the simple worship ~ 
of the poor old Church of England, and to 
assimilate it, as far as possible, to the gaudy, 
theatrical, and sensuous worship of Rome. 


A short catalogue of specimens will show 
you what I mean. 


The Reformers found the sacrifice of the 
mass in our Church. They cast it out asa 
‘blasphemous fable and dangerous deceit,” 
and called the Lord’s Supper a sacrament. 

The Ritualists have reintroduced the word 
‘sacrifice,’ and glory in calling the Lord’s 
Supper ‘‘a mass !” 


The Reformers found ‘altars in all our 
churches. They ordered them to be taken 
down, cast the word ‘altar’ entirely out of 
our Prayer-book, and spoke only of the Lord’s 
table and the Lord’s board. 

The Ritualists delight in calling the Lord’s 
table the ‘“‘altar,’’ and setting up Popish altars 
in all their churches ! 


The Reformers found our clergy sacrificing 
priests, and made them _prayer-reading, 
preaching ministers—ministers of God’s word 
and sacraments. The Ritualists glory in eall- 
ing every clergyman a sacrificing priest ! 


The Reformers found in our Church the 
doctrine of a real corporeal presence of Christ 
in the Lord’s Supper under the forms of bread 
and wine, and laid down their lives to oppose 
it. They would not even allow the expression 
‘‘real presence’ a place in our Prayer-book. 

The Ritualists have reintroduced the doc- 
trine, and adore the consecrated elements as if 
Christ’s natural body and blood were in them. 


The Reformers found in all our churches 
images, rood screens, crucifixes, and holy 
places, and indignantly cast them out or 
prohibited them. The Ritualists are inces- 
santly trying to bring them back. 


The Reformers found our worship stuffed 
with processions, incense burning, flag carry- 
ing, candles, gestures, postures, flowers, and 
gaudy sacrificial garments, and ordered them 
all to be put away. The Ritualists are al- 
ways labouring to reintroduce them. 


The Reformers found prayers to the saints - 
a regular part of Knglish worship, and cast 
them out. They declared the invocation of 
saints, in our T'wenty-second Article, to be 
‘“‘a fond thing vainly invented, grounded on 
no warranty of Seripture, but rather repug- 
nant to the Word of God.” 

The Ritualists now advocate praying to 
saints. 
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“DON TS” FOR CHURCH ON 


ABBATH. 


Don’t stay away because company comes, 
bring them. 

‘Don’t let the Sabbath paper keep you; 
we have something better. 

Don’t stay away because it rains. 
would not keep you from business. 

Don’t stay away because you won’t be 
missed in the crowd. God misses you. 

Don’t stay away because it isn’t your de- 
nomination; the same excuse would keep 
you out of heaven. 

Don’t stay away because you have no in- 
’ fluence; the church-goer preaches a sermon 
as long as the way thither. 

Don’t stay away because you know more 
than the preacher; God may have some- 
thing to say to you worth hearing. 

Don’t stay away because the church does 
not need you; never did the church need 
more and better men and women. 

Don’t stay away because the church is 
imperfect; should you find and join the 
perfect church, its perfection would cease. 

Don’t stay away because you do not need 
the church; ’tisn’t so: If you must look 
at the earth six days, take one to examine 
the clouds.—Ex. 


That 


HOME EDUCATION. 

1. From your children’s earliest infancy 
teach the necessity of instant obedience. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness. Let 
your children always understand that 


you mean exactly what you say, and 
that they must do as they are bid. 
3. Never promise them anything, unless 


you are sure you can give them what 
you promise. 

4. If you tell a child to do anything, show 
him how to do it, and see that he does 
it. 

5. Always punish your children, in some 
way, for wilfully disobeying you, but 
never punish in anger. 

6. Never let them them perceive that they 
can vex you, or make you lose your 
self-command. 

7. If they give way to fretfulness and 
temper, wait till they become calm, and 
then gently reason with them on the 
impropriety of their conduct. 

8. Remember that a little punishment, 
when the occasion arises, is more ef- 
fectual than threatening a greater pun- 
ishment in case they should repeat the 
fault. 

9. Never give your children anything be- 
cause they cry for it. 

10. On no account allow them to do at one 
time what you haye at another time 
under the same circumstances forbid- 
den. 

11. Teach them that the only sure and 
easy way to appear good is to be good. 

12. Accustom them to make their little 
statements the perfect truth. 


‘is mental cancer. 
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13. Never allow tale-bearing. 

14. Teach them that daily self-denial, not 
self-indulgence, is the appointed and 
sure method of securing happiness. 

15. In all your teaching, include their duty 
to the Almighty—to avoid evil, because 
it displeases God; to do right, because 
it pleases Him. And that while to please 
Him is their highest duty, it may also 
be the greatest pleasure of their lives. 


—Sel. 
SOME HEALTH FHOUGHTS. 
By Dr. FranxK CRANE: 
Health-thoughts flow outward; disease- 


thoughts inward. The more you think of 
other people, of things and interests apart 
from yourself, the healthier you are. The 
more you brood over yourself, the more 
you are liable to morbidity. 

Love is to the mind and body what light 
and heat are to the plant. It is an essen- 
tial condition to health. One not in love 
with somebody or something cannot be 
healthy. 

Doubt breeds microbes, produces moral 
lesion. Belief, particularly in a God, who 
is good and just, is an essential to normal- 
ity. Also soul and body turn sour without 


belief in good and just people. 


Every minute you employ in thinking 
about your work, what you are doing, and 
going to do, the clearer your brain and 
the truer your hand. Doing is the best 
antiseptic. 

Things you have thought out and settled, 
never re-open nor argue. For instance: 
To be honest always. To avoid sex im- 
aginings. To keep your temper. Every 
time you unsettle and discuss a principle 
you open a wound and invite blood poison- 
ing. 

Some Causes of [1] Heaith. 

Self-Pity, first and deadliest of all poi- 
sons. Sheer auto-intoxication. The Self- 
Pitier is on the way to nervous breakdown, 
indigestion, insanity. 

Fear, rivals Self-Pity as a man Killer. 
Fear of the Unknown or Superstition; Fear 
of the Future, or Worry; Fear of Self and 
of Others. Every Fear Thought drives an- 
other nail in your coffin. 

Hate, including Revenge. Don’t bear 
grudges. Forget it. Returning good for 
evil is not for the other fellow’s sake, but 
for yours; you'll live longer; and sleep bet- 
ter. 

Envy, including Jealousy. A disease of 
Egotism. Displeasure at another’s success 
It spoils everything good 
in you. 

Cynicism or Pessimism. The philosophy 
of morbidity. The religion of dyspepsia up- 
sets every function, cripples you. 

All the gymnastic exercises in the world 
cannot make you sound, vigorous and 
healthy, if you have a sickly mind, full of 
dirt. 


World Wide 


THE OLDEST CHRISTIAN EMPIRE. 
‘““Prester John’’ and The ‘‘Queen of Sheba.’’ 


Abyssinia was Christian when our ances- 
tors were pagans in the forests of Northern 
Europe. 


With her five millions of people, she is the 
only Empire in the Continent of Africa, and 
one of the three or four empires remaining in 
the world. 


And it is the only bit of land in Africa» 
except the little republic of Liberia, which 
has not been made the possession or the pro- 
tectorate of some European power. 


Its situation—on a great plateau which is 
a national fortress— has helped to preserve 
its independence; and, while most of the 
people of tropical Africa live in unhealthy 
jungles or inhospitable deserts, the Abys- 
sinians, thanks to their altitude, fertile soil 
and temperate conditions, have an invigor- 
ating climate and a land, literally, of milk and 
honey. 


* * * 


But having no.aecess to the sea for cen- 
turies, and held to their inland table-lands 
without contact with the outside world— 
they failed to make the most of their pos- 
session of a lofty religion and an early start 
towards civilization, and have remained a 
semi-barbarie people. 


It is remarkable that—isolated as they 
were—they maintained their Christianity, 
and that the principal tenets of the faith 
they received are practically pure; though 
beside these tenets have grown up super- 
stitions and laxities. 


Europe had a tradition in the Middle 
Ages that there existed in Asia or Africa a 
marvelous Christian kingdom under a king- 
priest called ‘Prester John.’ It is generally 
supposed that Abyssinia, its wealth and 
power greatly magnified in the tales, was 


Prester John’s domain. 
* * * 


The first modern contact with this iso- 
lated Christian nation was made by the 
Portugese, two years before Columbus dis- 
covered America, when they were exploring 
phe shores of the Indian Ocean and the Red 
wea. 


The Abyssinians, or Ethiopians as they 
called themselves, had been converted to 
Christianity in 330 by a missionary from the 
Coptic Christian Chureh of Alexandria, 
Egypt, and had retained their Christian faith 
through the more than a thousand years till 
their discovery by the Portugese. 


The visitors took priests into the country 
hoping to convert them to Rome, but the 
people later rose and the foreign priests were 
expelled. 


The Abyssinians have 12,000 or more monks 
attached to their Church and a great num- 
ber of priests and deacons. 


Under the present political situation, Abys- 
sinia is entirely cut off from the sea and the 
Nile by colonies of the European powers;— 
Italian Eritrea, French Somaliland and Brit- 
ish Somaliland on the north; Italian Som- 
aliland on the east; British East Africa on 
the south; and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan on 
the west. 

* * * , 

Abyssinia is more than twice the size of the 
German Republic. [t lies well in the tropics; 
but because of its general high elevation it 
has a cool and healthful climate. These 
highlands are from 5,000 to 8,000 feet above 
the sea. Their rolling prairies are well wat- 
ered, and if one desires cooler surroundings, 
there are mountain chains rising from the 
plateau in almost all sections of the country. 
Some of them are 15,000 feet and topped by 
perpetual snow. 


The water which runs down from these 
mountains has cut deep gorges through the 
table-lands, some of which rival in depth the 
Grand Canyon of Colorado. 


The gorge of the Blue Nile which flows for 
more than half of its length through Abys- 
simia is—in places—from 5,000 to 6,000 feet 
deep. The material washed from this far- 
off gorge has played an important part in the 
history of the world. Ground into silt and 
deposited through the centuries and millen- 
niums in the lower valley of the Nile, 1t made 
there a garden spot, and made possible An- 
cient Hgypt, one of the world’s earliest civ- 
ilizations. 


Tn the bottoms of these deep valleys, some 
of which are fairly wide, and in other de- 
pressions, tropical conditions prevail, so that 
the possible products of Abyssinia range from 
those of the tropics to those of the northern 
temperate zone. 

* * 

Socially, the people are living in feudal 
times. The land is theoretically owned by 
the emperor and those who make use of it are 
his tenants. The reigning princes of the 
provinees owe allegiance to him and must 
furnish soldiers to support him in time of 
war. 

Justice is administered personally by 
the rulers and their representatives. When 
one is accused of a crime the first step 1s to 
confiscate his property. Decision as to his 
innocence or guilt can follow in due time. 


Because property has long been unsafe 
people of wealth have buried what they could 
for safe-keeping. Vast quantities of gold, - 
silver and ivory are believed to lie under- 
ground at the present time, the latter, of 
course, deteriorating. 


The emperor Menelik who ruled from 1889 
to 1913, and under whose reign Abyssinia 
became for the first time fairly well-known to 
the outside world, patterned his government, 
superficially at least, after Huropean cabinet 
governments, but since his death his example 
has not been closely followed. 


\ 
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Religion has played its part in govern- 
meng. 
the Empire, was deposed a few years later 
by the head of the Abyssinian Church, and 
a daughter of the late emperor was made 
yaaras with another relative as regent and 

eir. 


One peculiar thing is that the presiding 
bishop of the Church, resident in the country, 
is a foreigner, a Copt, appointed by the pa- 
triarch of Alexandria. 

This contact. with the parent Church has 
been maintained almost without break since 
the conversion of the Abyssinians sixteen 
eenturies ago. The Abyssinians, however, 
have associated with their foreign bishop a 
native ecclesiastic, 
charge of the Church. 


The Christianity of the Abyssinians 
stood still since the fourth century. Poly- 
gamy is practiced in some parts of the country 
and slavery is not unknown. Some years 
ago, however, the government engaged with 
a group of HKuropean powers to suppress 
slavery. 


Superstition is prevalent. Numerous fasts 
are kept rigorously. As in the Greek Church, 
the priests must marry, but only once. 
Saints and ange!s are adored, but graven 
images and crucifixes are not supposed to be 
used. 


A pilgrimage to Jerusalem is the ambition 
of every Abyssinian priest, and observers 
report that such pilgrimages are valuable in 
broadening their outlook. 


The services of the Church are largely 
conducted in the old Ethiopian tongue, which 


- for centuries has been a dead language. 


The Abyssinians seem to give little thought 
to preserving the memories of their dead. 


Graves are seldom marked or cared for. 
Even the burial places of the emperors are 


soon lost to knowledge. 
* * * 

One great drawback to commercial develop- 
ment has been the lack of roads leading up 
to the high plateau and over its‘ surface. 
The routes of travel used for more than a 
thousand years are mere trails, and the bur- 
dens have been carried on mule and camel 
back since the days of the Queen of Sheba, 
who, the traditions of the Abyssinians say, 
was the Queen of Ethopia. The royal line 
claims descent from her and Solomon. 


As the only African people which has been 
able to maintain its independence in modern 
times in a war with a European power, the 
Abyssinians are inclined not to recognize any 
superiority in Western civilization. Their 
victory was in 1896 at the battle of Adowa 
where the pick of the Italian army was cut 
to pieces. 

Italy recognized the independence of Abys- 
sinia (or officially, Ethiopia) in a_ treaty 
shortly afterward, and in 1906, Great Britain, 
France and Italy agreed among themselves 
to respect and preserve the integrity of the 
empire. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 


Slowly the forbidden places of the earth 
have been opened up to Christian missionaries, 
civilization’ and commerce. China and Japan 
long ago opened their portals. Turkey per- 
mitted free access. Korea, onee the Hermit 
Nation threw down her barriers. 


Among all the considerable nations, only 
Afghanistan and Thibet now remain ‘posted’ 
—to use a poacher’s phrase—against the world. 
Of the two, Afghanistan, because it is a country 
of virile militant people, perhaps commands 
the greatest attention. , 


This State is one of the very few regions, 
with an organized government, in which the 
establishment of Christian Missions has 
never been permitted. 


Situated between the southern-growing 
empire of Russia and northern-spreading 
British India, Afghanistan has been the 
typical buffer state; owing to its natural 
exclusiveness, due largely to Mohammedan 
religious fanaticism, 


Politically, Afghanistan is divided into 
four provinees: Afghan Turkestan, Kabul, 
Kandahar, and Herat. Topographically, its 
most conspicouus features are the high peaks 
in the northeast; where it touches the great 
Hindu Kush, the Tirach Mir attains a height 
of over 23,000 feet. 


Through these mountains of northeast 
Afghanistan wind some of the most picturesque 
and historie trails of the whole world. For 
centuries the trade between Turkestan and 
India has flowed over these high passes, and 
the story goes that often these annual caravans 
number as many as 120,000 loaded animals, 
including camels, mules, and horses. 


* * * 


For reasons of foreign policy, the Amir has 
long felt the necessity of secluding hls little- 
known land to the greatest possible extent 
from the outside world. Only a few Europ- 
eans, mostly British, but occasionally also an 
American, and now and then a few Russians 
or Germans, have had permission to come 
into this country and to sojourn for a while in 
its curious capital. 


But even on such rare occasions as when a 
foreign engineer, or a doctor whose services 
are badly needed, is admitted by the grace of 
the Amir, the visitor is subject to a surveillance 
that amounts almost to imprisonment. 


‘Splendid isolation’ is’ a sort of Afghan 
tradition, a conviction that the coming of the 
foreigner will spell the end of the Amir and 
his unique, absolute rule. 


Today no other monarch anywhere wields 
such undisputed authority or is in closer touch 
with the every day life of his subjects. He 
personally runs his country’s religion, its 
foreign affairs, and he even supervises much 
of its commerce. 

He also owns and censors the only news- 
paper printed inall Afghanistan. Incidentally 
he keeps 58 automobiles,:and he never walks. 
Even from one nearby palace to another, he 
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goes by motor over short pieces of road built 
especially for his pleasure. 

No railways or telegraph lines eross this 
hermit country or run into it, and its six or 
seven million people have hardly been on 
speaking terms with any other nation. 


Night and day, from stone watchtowers 
and hidden nooks along the ancient caravan 
trails that lead in from India, from Persia and 
Russia---trails used long ago by Alexander 
the Great and Genghiz Khan—squads of 
bearded, turbaned Afghans, with imported 
field-glasses and long rifles, have kept watch 
against trespassers from without. 


‘With an area of 245,000 square miles, 
Afghanistan is, next to Thibet, the largest 
country in the world that is practically closed 
to the citizens of other nations. 


But Amir Amanullah Khan, through his 
agents in India and elsewhere, is in close touch 
with the world’s current events; and, as the 
last remaining independent ruler of a Moslem 
country, now that the power of the Sultan at 
Constantinople is broken, he wields a far- 
reaching influence throughout the Mohamme- 
dan world. 


The Amir’s word, his veriest whim, is law 
to his millions of subjects. He is, in truth, 
last of the despots, a sort of modern Oriental 
patriarch on a grand scale. His judgments 
are, of course, based primarily on the Koran, 
or on the common law of the land; for there 
is no statute book, no penal code, and. no court. 

* * * 


From the Persians the Afghans got the 
idea of marrying more than one wife; but 
like the Persians, too, they have found, to 
their dismay, that polygamy is nowadays a 
most expensive custom. 


Sometimes, when the Amir wants to favor 
his faithful officials with presents, or perhaps 
to play practical jokes in certain cases, he 
distributes women among them, but these 
‘gifts’ often prove so troublesome that no 
great degree of gratitude is apparent among 
the recipients. 


Usually the young Afghan does not see his 
bride before the day of the wedding. Female 
relatives conduct the preliminary skirmishes, 
a sort of courtship by proxy which is later 
followed by negotiations between the bride- 
groom and his future father-in -law. 


Marriage is celebrated at a very early age, 
especially in the northern parts of the country, 
where boys of fourteen marry girls of not 
more than ten or twelve years of age. 


Amir Habibullah Khan (who was assassi- 
nated in 1919) had a harem of 100 women, 
and among these, strangely enough, were a 
few Europeans. The present Amir, Aman- 
ullah Khan, has but one wife. 


The women of Afghanistan are kept in 
more rigid seclusion and are more closely 
veiled than the women of any other Moslem 
land. Like the Arab, the Afghan considers 
it unnecessary and even unwise that women 
should learn to read or write. No girls are 
admitted to the bazaar schools and no mullahs 
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are employed to teach them, and Afghanistan 
knows nothing of women teachers. 


In spite of their illiteracy, however, many 
individual Afghan women wield no _ little 
influence in tribal affairs, and, as a rule, the 
wives of the upper classes lead a comfortable 
and apparently happy life. 

They are lavishly provided with every 
luxury of food and dress which Afghan means 
ean afford, and they visit constantly from 
one harem to another to gossip, sing, and 
play games. To be left childless is counted 
life’s saddest misfortune. 

About the time the little girls of the fam- 
ily put on their veils, the boys of the same age 
must begin their studies. First of all,a boy is 
taught to ride; then to hunt and shoot. The 
horse is the Afghan’ s constant companion.— 
Condensed from Geographic News Bulletin. 


MISSIONS THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH. 


The following pregnant sentences are from 
an_address by Sir John Lorne MacLeod, 
G.B.E., LL.D.,-at a public missionary meet- 


‘ing recently held in the Church of Scotland 


General Assembly Hall, Edinboro:— 

“The missionary work of the Church in 
the Foreign Field is part 6f the very existence 
and life-blood of the Church. 

‘‘It may even be said that the measure of 
the virility and reality of the Church is the 


extent of its missionary enthusiasm and its - 


propaganda spirit.’’ 

“Whatever backslidings and deficiencies 
and inadequacies still exist at home—and the 
present is perhaps a time which gives rise to 
much misgiving—it is indeed an evil hour if 
the Church’s activity should suffer any wav- 
ering or neglect in this respect, and if the 
missionary work did not receive the em- 
phasis and encouragement which it deserves. 


“The world is undergoing a great trans- 
formation, and who is to say that we may not 
be on the eve of a fuller realization of those 
principles and ideals represented by the work 
of the Church in the Foreign Fields? 

“Tt is because we believe that these efforts 
will in the end be crowned with glorious 
success that we are assembled here to-night. 
It is for this cause that we stand.”’ 


FAITH-HEALING. 


This claim of the faith-healers that the 
believer has a covenant right to bodily heal- 
ing is unscriptural. It is dangerous. It 
raises false hopes, and through the many 
disappointments which it brings it tends to 
weaken and destroy real faith. 

The effect of a series of meetings where 
this wrong view of the atonement is pro- 
claimed night after night is not good. Serious 
hurt is done when Christian leaders go be- 
yond what is taught in the Word of God and 
teach as a covenant right of believers what 


God has not authorized—The United Pres- - 


byterian, 
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CHINESE RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. 


A returned missionary, in a recent address, 
sums up the religious beliefs of the Chinese 
people under five general heads. 


1. Belief in a Supreme Being. ‘‘The 
Temple of Heaven’’ where the Emperor used 
to go once a year to worship, was the greatest 
single expression of that belief. 

2. Belief in Fate. As with the Moham- 
medan, ‘‘Kismet’’—'"'It is fate’”’ is a powerful 
factor in Chinese life, and what can they do 
but stolidly accept it. 


.8. Belief in spirits, or demons. These 
control their lives. Their house fronts, doors, 
etc., are built in angles, not in straight lines, 
to deceive the spirits and keep them out. 


4. Ancestor Worship. They set up tab- 
lets in their honor; not from filial love, but to 
please them so that the spirits of their an- 
eestors will not be angry with them and harm 
them. 


5. They believe in doing acts of goodness, 
not so much from the love of good, but to 
balance their evil doing, to help even up the 
account. 


But what of Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Taoism, as different religions to which the 
Chinese are supposed to belong ? 


They are not religions, but merely cults. 
Buddhism is simply an order of monks and 
nuns; Taoism a kind of hermit life. These 
things have little or no place in the life of the 
Chinese people. 
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Doctrine is the backbone of Christian 


eharacter. 


A fit of ill temper may hurt others, but it 
hurts us far worse. 

Sorrows humanize our race Tears are the 
showers that fertilize the world. 


Memory of things precious keepeth warm 
the heart that once did hold them. 


a 


To do the thing that God asks us to do is 
the best way to show our trust in Him. 

Doreas was full of ‘“‘good works and alms- 
deeds which she did’’—not which she dreamed 
of doing 

Courtesy is a coin of which we cannot have 
too much; with which we ean never afford to 
be stingy. 

Prayer lays hold of God. It commands His 
resources and secures the sweet assurance of 
His presence. 

Unless we learn to control our tempers we 
shall be at the merey of these tempers all 
through our lives. 

Bad temper is like the fabled scorpion that 
stings itself. The poisoned sting of anger 
strikes deepest in our souls. 

In every part and corner of our life, to lose 
one’s self is to be gainer, to forget one’s self is 
to be happy.— Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The joy that you seemed to surrender is 
multiplied ten-fold when you begin to seek 
not yourself but other men.— Phillips Brooks. 

Could we judge all deeds by motives, see 
the good and bad within, often we should love 
the sinner all the while weloathe the sin. 

Rites, forms and cermonies have their 
place and use in Christian worship but real 
spirituality must come from a higher source. 

Read the Bible! Books about religion may 
be useful, but they will not do instead of the 
simple truth of the Bible-—William Wilber- 
force. 

The measure of our joy depends not on how 
much God is willing to give, but on how much 
our soul is willing and able to receive—Lyman 
Abbot. 

Nothing disgusts the outside world with 
religion more than a professed Christian to be 
saying and doing little things that are unpleas- 
ant to others. 

Let your religion be seen. Lamps do not 
talk, but they shine. A lighthouse sounds no 
drum, yet far over the waters shines its friead!v 
light.—Spurgeon. 


J 
Maintain daily loyalty to your Master 
Jesus Christ, so that the ideals which you have 


learned from Him may remain in clear constant 


control of all you do. 

I have but one candle of life to burn, and 
would rather burn it out where people are dy- 
ing in darkness than in a land which is flooded 
with light.—A Missionary. 

Home is the truest interpreter of life. 
What one is at home is what he will be in 
eternity. There character reveals itself, and 
the real man is as he seems. 

Be not disturbed by infidelity Religion 
cannot pass away. The somke of a little 
straw, may hide the stars, but the stars are 
there and will re-appear.—Carlyle. 

It is good to sojourn in every place as if you 
meant to spend your life there, never omitting 
an opportunity of doing a kindness, or speak- 
ing a true word, or making a friend. 

Santification destroys no natural appetite, 
neither does it lesson any proper enjoyment of 
appetite. 
to hold every appetite in due control. 


It is not enough for one to be a Christian. 
He may be sincere in his piety and able to pray 
and talk on religion, and yet be so disagreeable 
that every one will avoid his company. 

Talk about the ‘questions of time; there is 
but one question—how to bring the truths of 
God’s work into vital contact with the minds 
and hearts of all classes of people—Wm. 
Gladstone. 

‘““As His custom was he went into the 
Synagogue on the Sabbath day,—Luke 4: 16: 
Habits of worship learned in boyhood were 
practiced by Jesus in manhood; as our boys 
are today our men will be tomorrow. 

The Church’s weakening influence begins 
when she leaves preaching the Cross of Christ 
to devote herself chiefly or wholly to social 
reforms. Then she accomplishes even less 
in real social movements—The British Weekly. 

An essential equipment of the soul-winner 
is character. Itisa false notion that we must 
meet the world on its own level—drink to win 


the drinker; smoke to win the smoker, and - 


play the world’s games in order to win it to 
Christ. 


‘With all the anxiety, in so many quarters » 


of the Church, to try new forms of organization 
and new methods of activity, why not try, 
once for all and all for once, to use the old 
form and methods with more consecrated 
earnestness and efficiency. If results are 
wanted why not make it the purpose to work 
for results rather than for changes!’’— Herald 
and Presbyter. 


It does however, empower the soul. 
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PROPERTY AND LABOR. 


‘Property is the fruit of labor; 
is desirable, is a positive good in the world. 


That some should be 


encouragement to industry and enterprise. 


Let not him who is houseless pull down § 
the house of another, but let work diligent- 
ly and build one for himself, thus, by ex- | 
ample, assuring that his own shall be safe § 


from violence when built.” 


Spoken by Abraham Lincoln to the Work- | 


men’s Association in 1864. 


Any captain who puts his hand upon the } 


tiller of our country must be guided by 
that kind of truth.—Collier’s. 
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“JOINING UP.’’ 

“Everybody will have to join our Church 
now, we are having a new minister.”’ It was 
only a jest, but that ideal of church member- 
ship is all too common—and is no jest. 

“Joining up’’ was familiar in early war days. 
It was no pienic, nor club membership, to be 
dropped at whim if some other club offered 
better or cheaper. 

“Joining up’’ was a serious business. . It 
meant the giving of time, work, life, aim, 
purpose, everything for the cause at issue, 


for freedom and righteousness, for country, 


Empire, the world. 

“Joining up’? meant the farmer leaving his 
farm, the clerk, merchant, lawyer, doctor, 
teacher, minister, giving up place, position or 
business, perhaps not to find-them on return, 
perhaps leaving family and friends to return 
no more. 

“Joining up’’ meant hardship, suffering, 
horror, which none can know but those who 
were in the thick of it, and even they cannot 
now realize it save as a haunting, awful mem- 
ory. 

“Joining up’’ meant wounding and maim- 
ing, broken health, blighted hopes and lives, 
and to so many—death. 

Yes “Joining up’’ was a serious thing ! The 
issues were great, the task great, the toil and 
peril great, but men “joined up’’ regardless 
of the cost and sacrifice, the hardship, danger 
and death, and gloried in the deed. 

* * * 

But what of the war between Immanuel 
and Diabolus for the town of Mansoul, a war 
so great, so long continued, with issues so 
momentous, a war of which the great war was 
only a small part ! 

What of Christ’s army, His Church, banded 
together at His call to tell forth His message 
of Redemption to the world ? What of ‘‘join- 
ing up,’’ enlisting in some regiment of that 
army ? 

“Joining up’’ with Christ, by enlisting in 
His visible army, His church, means in spirit, 
in ideal, just what was meant by “joining up”’ 


¥ for the war. 
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‘Joining’? the Church means declared sur- 
render of myself to Christ, obedience to His 
orders, going where He would have us go, 
doing what He would have us do. 

‘“‘Joining’’ the Church means that we be- 
long to it not for what we can get from it of 
pleasure or credit or profit, but for what we 
can do by it to further our Leader’s cause. 

‘Joining’ the Church means that when my 
own company meets with its Leader, in His 
house, to get guidance and strength for the 
campaign, I am pledged, if I can, to be there» 
as one of them, helping by my presence those 
who are there and setting an example to others 
to go. 

“Joininge’’ the Church means that if my 
outpost is hard pressed, with numbers few and 
comforts fewer, { do not run off to some other 
post, in some other part of the battle line, 
where men and guns are plentiful and rations, 
uniforms and band concerts may be better 
than my own. 

‘Joining’? the Church means that when 
my Leader comes to inspect my post which 
He has entrusted to me, and which I pledged 
myself to hold, He is not disappointed and 
grieved by seeing my ‘‘sentry-go” deserted and 
finding me in some other part of the line 
where I am not.needed, but where things are 
more congenial to my taste. 

‘Joining’ the church, like joining the army, 
means response to the ecall—not of pleasure— 
but of duty. It means going—not where I 
can have the easiest time, the greatest pleas- 
ure, but where I can render the best service, 
where I am most needed, where I have pledged 
myself to be. 

‘Joining’ the church ‘means enlisting, 
‘joining up,’’ holding myself, my life, my all, 
at the service of Christ for the extension of 
His Kingdom. Yes ‘“‘joining’’ the church, 
like ‘‘joining up”’ is a serious business. 

* * * 

“In that case I don’t think I’ll join the 
Chureh. There is no conscription, no com- 
pulsion, so I’ll not ‘join up,’ at least not yet.” 

Men do not and cannot escape responsi- 
bility by not joininggthe church. The obli- 
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gation to obey and serve Christ rests upon 
every one, and failure to acknowledge that 
obligation does not give freedom from it, or 
make it one whit the less. 

The only way to an effective army is by 
‘Joining up” and doing the duty that follows; 
and the only way to an effecttve Church, is 
for its membership to fulfil, as in the army, the 
terms of their ‘‘joining up.”’ 

The soldier who fails in duty or deserts his 
post pays the penalty. The church member 
who fails in duty just as certainly pays the 
penalty in his own stunted spiritual life. 

The only way for an army to maintain its 
position, or to advance, is for each man, in 
his place, to be faithful in the place and to 
the duty appointed; and the only way to any 
real Forward Movement in the Church of 
Christ is for the members of that Church, 
the men and women who have “joined up”’ 
to be faithful in their place to the trust and 
the work which les to their hand. 


PARENTS AND PASTORS 


The two Divinely appointed organizations 
of the world are the Home and the Church. 

Upon the Home rests the Church, and upon 
Home and Church rests all else in the world 
that makes for true progress. 

In the mechanical world there is continually 
new machinery for all kinds of work, the old 
constantly scrapped to make way for the new. 

So in the moral and spiritual, there are 
organizations of all kinds. ‘‘Modern meth- 
ods’? everywhere. The new of yesterday in 
discard to-day. 

But the Home and the Church continue 
during the yesterday, to-day, and forever of 
the human race, for both are of God. 

The Church rests upon the Home, and 
upon Home and Church rest all else of the 
world’s machinery for moral and _ spiritual 
work. 

_ The Home and the Church are the only two 
that are self-perpetuating. All others draw 
from these to fill their broken ranks. 

With parents rests in large measure the 
Church of the future. Wherever they have 
been faithful, by example and teaching, in 
training their children from earliest years, 
the Church has grown and prospered, the 
children taking up the work of the Church as 
the parents have laid it down and passed on. 

One of the certainties of the future is that 
the same teaching and training, wherever it 
may be found, will vield the same results. 
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Another certainty of the future is that if 
parents do not teach and train their children 


for God, the Church of the future will be a 


poor, barren, lifeless thing. 
* *% *k 


The Church of the future also depends 
largely upon the pastor of to-day. He can- 
not take place of the parent,or build a Church 
for the future if parents do not furnish the 
material for it. 

But, other things being equal, the Church 
takes its leading largely from the pastor. 

Wherever the minister has been deeply 
interested in the extension of the Kingdom of 
God, in missions at home and afield, the con- 
eregations, as a rule, have been found alive 
and active in mission work. 

Sometimes the missionary spirit of its past 
years will project itself through a. barren 
ministry, and vice versa, but this does not 
alter the great fact, that. on the whole, 
churches in the past have taken much of their 
character from their ministry. 

It follows as one of the certainties of the 
future that the Church of that future depends 
largely upon the ministry of to-day. 

* * * 

These facts are fruitful of lessons. 

1. What manner of persons should parents 
be when the moral and spiritual destiny of 
their children and of’ humanity depends so 
largely upon them ! 

' 2, What manner of men the ministry should 
be when issues so vast depend upon them ! 

3. Neither parents nor pastors are suffi- 
cient in themselves, only in God’s strength 
can they do God’s work. 

4. How earnest should Christian people be 
in prayer for their ministers, that they may 
be fit and fitted for their work. ; 

5. How watchful, and faithful, and prayer- 
ful should ministers be, that the families of 
their churches be fitted, as far as possible, for 
their great vocation, the training of the chil- 
dren for God, with the family altar as the 
centre-piece of the home. 


Jubilees and centenaries are reminders that 
our Church is reaching manhood years. Cen- 
tenary celebrations just past in P.H.J. and 
the jubilee of Manitoba College during this 
month, with their lessons, will be good copy 
for next Rrcorp. 


A week’s celebration has marked the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of St. Matthew’s Chureh, Mon- 
treal, a busy hive of Christian work, with 
over a thousand registered in connection with 
the Sabbath School, including the Cradle Roll. 


Centenary of “McGill” 


No need to add ‘‘University,’’ for wherever 
her sons and daughters have fared forth, 
bearing the torch they lighted at her fane, 
“MeGill” stands for but one thing, that tem- 
ple of learning on the slope of the Royal 
Mount, facing ever, in body and spirit, the 
rising sun, behind her a century of struggle 
and triumph, her future rainbowed with 
promise and hope. 

Two years ago Alma Mater Dalhousie re- 
ceived her degree of C.M., and now it has 
come to McGill, as Westward the Star of 
Century takes its way. 

Her founder, James MeGill, was born in 
Glasgow, Seotland, Oct. 6, 1744, and entered 
Glasgow University at the age of twelve. 

Like many a Scottish lad whose ideal and 
adventure has blessed the world, he sought 
his fortune beyond the seas, first in the Am- 
erican colonies, and later in Montreal, where 
1775 finds him, at the age of thirty-one, well 
established in a mereantile career, on the road 
to prominence and wealth. 

Having no children of his own, and realiz- 
ing the need and value of education in the 
Canada to be, he bequeathed, in January, 
1811, two years before his death, his property, 
“Burnside,’”’ containing forty-six acres, around 
where McGill now stands, and ten thousand 
pounds, to found a university in Montreal. 

After many difficulties and delays, a Royal 
Charter, from which dates her history, was 
granted in March, 1821. 

Her first thirty-four years, one-third of the 
century, is a story of poverty, struggle, op- 
position, dissension, litigation, undreamed by 
most to-day, but told with graphic pen by 
Prof. Cyrus McMillan, in his Centenary 
History—‘‘ McGill and Its Story.” 


* * * 

At the end of that first period, after long 
effort, McGill, in 1754, had put her house 
into measurable order and was seeking a new 
Principal. 


Some—as always—thought no good thing 
could come out of Nazareth, and looked across 
the sea. Others held that not only did brains 

grow as big in the new world as in the old, 
but grew native to the soil, with its spirit and 
mind, and urged a search at home. 


The search did not disappoint. In the 
young Superintendent of Education for Nova 
Scotia, Mr. William Dawson, they found a 
Saul for their Kingdom, head and shoulders 
in quality above most of his fellows. 

Born in Pictou, Nova Seotia, October 1820, 
he was just six months older than MeGill; 
the forbears of the University and of its fu- 
ture Principal both coming, two generations 
previously, from neighboring Scottish glens, 
with the training and traditions that have 
done so much for the better building of the 
world. 

He began his education at Pictou Academy, 
with a view to the ministry of the Presby- 
terian Church, and was a boyhood friend and 
school-mate of Rev. John Geddie, our first 
foreign missionary to the New Hebrides, the 
first missionary sent out to the heathen world 
by any British Colonial Church. 

But though his interest in the Church and 
in Christian work never waned, his studies 
led him along more specific educational lines, 
and, after a lengthened course, 1840-1847, in 
the University of Edinburgh, he accepted from 
Hon. Joseph Howe, the new-made office of 
Superintendent of Education for Nova Scotia. 
A vivid memory of the writer, asa laddie at 
school in those days, is ‘““Dawson’s Geography 
of Nova Scotia.”’ 

This central third of the century, 1855_ 
1893, thirty-eight years, is a new age, with a 
new spirit, a new story; an era of progress, 
of awakening public interest;—the rich men 
of Montreal, the Molsons, Redpaths, Work- 
mans, Strathconas, McDonalds, ete., be- 
ginning to invest in it their millions, while 
the rapid advance along a steadily widening 
front, is inspired and animated everywhere 


by the business ability, wide knowledge, high 


scholarship, lofty ideals and rare personality 
of its honoured and beloved Principal, Sir 
William Dawson, ‘‘the greatest among the 
makers of MeGull.”” A 

The last third of MecGill’s Century, 1893- 
1921, shows continued and continuous prog- 
ress;—she had got ‘the swing of victory’ 
and was marching on;—or, to change the 
figure, the great tree with far-reaching root 
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and branch, was striking ever deeper, tapping 
new sources of life and strength, and reach- 
ing out farther in benediction as successive 
classes went forth to help the world. 

Sir William Peterson, principal from 1893, 
gave himself unsparingly for nearly a quarter 
of a century to his task, until laid low by 
paralytic stroke, with two years lingering weak- 
ness before the coming of the end. In 1920 
the vacant chair was again filled by the ap- 
pointment of General Sir Arthur Currie.. 

The Recorp seldom indulges in eulogy of 
the prominents in Church, Society, or State, 
knowing well that true worth is quite as often 
found in life’s lowlier spheres. But it would 
like to express thankfulness at MeGill’s choice 


of leader and head, who, with his record of ' 


accomplishment in the stern arbitrament of 
war, has uniformly, in his public statements, 
placed highest among the things to be sought 
after, the moral and spiritual, and has em- 
phasized the incompleteness of life and attain- 
ment apart from these highest things. 

The duties of a Principal are many and 
varied, but the chiefest of them is the shaping 
and stamping of the ideals of his University; 
and the greatest asset to a nation is not the 
University which may boast, as graduate or 
professor, the linguist or scientist of note, but 
which sends forth, year by year, the nation’s 
future leaders, hall-marked with the ideal 
that the things in life best worth while are 
honour and truth and right and unselfish 
service to humanity and to God. 

* od * 

The Centennial week, 9-16 October ult., 
was of varied tint, ike Joseph’s coat; the glad 
reunions of classmates who had not met for 
years, the robustious celebrations of the 
younger on campus or stadium, the quieter 
satisfactions of the older, the discussions on 
high themes, the conferring of degrees with 
its stately ritual—the solemn memorial ser- 
vice for the fallen, who had gone forth in their 
youth and strength and given their lives for 
their country;—and the fitting climax, with 
its sermon on the final Sabbath afternoon by 
Rev. George Pidgeon, D.D. on the words of 
Christ—‘‘If any man will come after Me let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow Me.”’ 

It was a grand conclusion to the Centennial 
week, a fitting top-stone to the structure, 
symbolic of the great truth that all science, 
the knowledge of God’s works, is incomplete, 
except as it leads up to knowledge of God 
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Himself, and growth in likeness to Him. 
Learning without this ideal will only make a 
people more effective for evil, as witness 


Germany before the war, and the awful result. 
* * & 


But academic universities are for the few, 
and at best they are of secondary impor- 
tance. F 

There is a University greater, more edu- 
cative, more potent, more lasting in its teach- 
ing and impressions, greater in its power to 
fit for service in the world, than MeGill or 
Dalhousie, Varsity or Queen’s—than Har- 
vard, Columbia or Yale;—than Oxford or 
Edinboro, or any other, and that is the Home. 

The atmosphere and ideals of Universities © 
is of great importance, but more important 
far the atmosphere and ideals of the homes 
of a country. 

The home has human life when plastic, 
mouldable at will, the Schools and colleges 
have that life when the shaping. is largely 
complete, and only the dressing of that shape 
can be done. 

Schools may do the polishing but the home 
shapes the life and makes the nation. Teach- 
ers, Professors and Principals may dress and 
decorate, but the moulding is largely done 
before character comes to their hands. 

The greatest thing in a human life is its 


‘ shape and not its finish, its metal and not its 


gilding, and this shaping is the work of the 
home and is done in childhood’s earliest years. 
Fathers and mothers often sacrifice to 
“educate’’ their children, but the greatest and 
best education is in their own hands, without 
money or price, only so to live and teach that 
their children, walking in the way set before 
them, will be a righteous nation, a people 
fearing God and hating every evil way. 


A beautifiul trbute has been published by 
Principal Angus Graham of Moose Jaw Col- 
lege, Sask., to Rev. H. R. Read, Clerk of the 
Moose Jaw Presbytery, who was killed a few 
weeks ago, by the overturn of his auto, his 
little son who was with him being thrown to 
safety. 

Born in Athol, N.S., forty-nine years a0, 

a - 
housie, and the Presbyterian College, Halifax, 
he was ordained at Bathurst, N.B., 1900, 
and called to West St. John in 1904. 

Going West in 1912, he was called to the 
newly organized congregation of Minto Ave., 
Moose Jaw, which during the nine years of 
his faithful ministry has greatly prospered. 

A short ministry measured by time, but 
long and fruitful measured by results for 
eternity. 


= 
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THE RECORD FOR 1922 


The best time to order for next year ? Now. 

If the same number as this year, better 
renew now and have the year end left free 
for other things. 

If a larger parcel than this year, order 
the added copies now and the new subscribers 
will get it till the end of this year free, with 
next year in full. 

If not taking it this year, and planning to 
send a new order for next year, send it now 
and get it from the DISsent time till end of 
1922. 

Where it is taken by individual subscrip- 
tion the best way is to divide the congrega- 
tion into small sections of a few families each, 


‘and get a boy or girl, or two of each, to can- 


vass a section, collecting the subscriptions in 
advance and bringing them to the agent who 
kindly takes charge. 

If taken now by subscription, why not try 
it for next year wholesale, ordering a parcel 
of a hundred or more for distribution. 

This does not amount to a large sum in the 
finances of a congregation, saves all trouble of 
collecting subscriptions and distributing it to 
subseribers, and it reaches those less inter- 
ested, often leading them to be helpers in the 
Church. 

.You give money for Home Missions farther 
afield. Why not use some in Home Mission 
work in your own congregation by distributing 
the Rrecorp. Some do this and find that it 
pays. 


* * * 


The following from a busy pastor, speaks 
for itself :-— 
1189 Delorimier Ave., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
October 24, 192]. 
“Dear Dr. Scorr:— 


At the beginning of this year the question 
of getting ‘“T'Hr-Recorp’”’ into the homes of 
our people was discussed in our Session, and 
we decided to try the following plan:— 


We publish a Magazine of twelve pages 
each month, which is stitched on the outside 
of the regular i issue of the Rrecorp. 


In the Magazine the news of our congrega- 
tion is kept before our people, each organiza- 
tion having a Secretary who contributes items 
from time to time. 


The cost of both Magazine and ReEcorp is 
covered by advertisements. It is distributed 
by our Young People, thirty of them dis- 
tributing ten copies each, per month. 


The Recorp is thus placed free in three 
hundred homes (formerly we took 35 copies). 
pe BEN a pay the cost and give a 
pro 
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The Young People have something to do 
and the Magazine keeps the work of the 
Church before our people. 

The success of this year’s venture leads us 
to consider it a permanent thing.”’ 


Yours sincerely, 


He StcLoe. 
* * * 
The following are some more extracts 


recent letters from ministers, members, 
men and women. Some ‘of the letters may 
seem overkind, but they are simply given as 
received, unasked, in ordinary business cor- 
respondence from those who show their sin- 
cerity: by working for its distribution. May 
their testimony lead others to ‘“‘come and see?”’ 


“Let me again assure you how much we 
appreciate the Recorp in both of our con- 
eregations in B . It seems to be better 
every month, and we would not think the 
month properly passed without it.’ 


“T have been taking your valuable Recorp 
for a long time and enjoy reading it very, 
very much and wish you continued success. 


‘We believe the Rrecorp is the best edited 
Christian paper for the household published 
in Canada. Long may it flourish.”’ 


“We would not be without it in our home, 
we find in it the work of our Chureh in its 
varlous ways.” 


“T think the Recorp just splendid. One 
copy, is worth more than one year’s subscrip- 
tion.’ 

“T have loved the Recorp as far back as 
memory goes, and would not like to be with- 
out it.’”’ 

“Everyone speaks so highly of the Rrecorp 
—and the children look eagerly for their page. 


PUBLICITY. 


In a recent meeting held in a Methodist 
Centenary office, U.S.A., the question was 
asked: ‘‘To what extent is the leaflet litera- 
ture, promoting the Centenary, read ?”’ 

This information was sought because there 
is now being sent out, and has been, for that 
matter, during the past months, almost tons 
of tracts and leafiet literature promoting the 
interest of the Church. 

From one pastor after another came the 

answer to the question: ‘‘The people do not 
read this kind of literature.”’ 
_ If it is true, as we are now inclined to be- 
leve, it must be acknowledged that the 
Church papers are the only reliable means 
by which the membership of the Church is to 
be reached.— Western Church Advocate. 

When a minister promotes the circulation 
of the ““Rrcorp”’ he is working, not for it, but 
for himself and the interest of the Kingdom 
of Christ, 


The “New 


WHAT THE CANADIAN EXPECTS OF 
THE NEW CANADIAN 


By PRINCIPAL Hi 5 O1iVER, LADS 
SASKATOON. 


(Notre.—The following is being translated 
into several languages, and published by our 
Home Mission Board for distribution among 
newcomers to Canada. It is very simple and 
very beautiful and is given here as helpful 
to old-timers as well as to new-comers.—Hd.) 


It is my purpose to set forth as simply as 
possible what the Canadian who has been 
born in this country expects of the individual 
who has been born outside this country and 
who comes here to live. 


It is only as we come to understand each 
other, as we know what each expects from 
the other, that we can become one happy, 
contented and prosperous people. 


Some day, I hope, some New Canadian 
will write what he expects of us who were 
born in this land. It will do us good to know. 
If it is possible and desirable, we shall strive 
to meet his wishes. 


My part, as being born here, is to state 
frankly what we expect of those who come to 
Canada to make it their home. 


I shall divide my subject into two parts:— 


(1) What The Canadian Does Not Expect 


_ A good deal of misunderstanding has arisen 
in the past because new-comers to this land 
have been led to believe that Canadians ex- 
pect them to give up some things that are 
very precious to the new-comers. 

But there are many things that the Can- 
adian does not expect the New Canadian to 
give up. He rather wants the New Can- 
adian to give them freely to his new home. 

ok *k * 

(a) The Canadian does not’ expect the 
New Canadian to forget the land of his birth. 
Every one feels kindly towards his home- 
land. That is natural and right. 


The Canadian would not deny to the man 
or woman who was born elsewhere than in 
this Dominion the right to remember with 
affection the country in which he first saw 
the light of day. 


It is only to be expected that he should 
recall with tenderness the home-scenes, that 
he should write with frequency to the old 
neighbors and his near relations, that he 
should recount with some measure of pride 
old country customs and folk-lore. 


The Canadian does not expect the New 
Canadian to tear from his heart fond mem- 
ories and all thoughts of the old land. For 
it would be impossible, even if it were desir- 
able. And it is not even desirable. 


Canadian” 


(b) The Canadian does not expect the 
New Canadian to forego the use of his mother- 
tongue. The great mass of the Canadian 
people speak only one language. That lan- 
guage they dearly love. Other languages they 
do not readily learn: 

They are inclined to believe that their 
language is the best of all languages. They 
know that on the Continent of North Am- 
erica nearly everybody speaks this language. 


‘But the thoughtful Canadian does not expect 


the New Canadian to forego the use of his 
mother-tongue. 


He thinks that without English the New 
Canadian is handicapped. He insists that in 
the publie schools it alone shall be the language 
of instruction. 


But he expects that the New Canadian 
will, at any rate so long as the first genera- 
tion from the Old Land still lives, continue 
to use his mother-tongue in his home and in 
his church. 


The Canadian does not expect the New 
Canadian to forego the use of that mother- 
tongue. He regards it as a link which binds 
the New-comer with his old life, which can- 
not be broken all at once till something else 
ean take its place. 


And some of the Canadians think that all 
these mother-tongues, each with its own 
literature, may do something to enrich Can- 
adian thought and literature. 


But no Canadian expects either that the 
mother-tongue of a new-comer should be 
given up for familiar intercourse or that that 
tongue will ever displace the English language 
in this new land. 


A 


* * * 


(c) The Canadian does not expect the 
New Canadian to forfeit any religious liberty 
through having come to the Dominion. In 
this land a man is free to worship God as his 
conscience dictates. 


The Canadian does not expect a man to 
change his religion on his arrival in Canada. 
Unless some civil allegiance is involved, the 
New Canadian is as free to engage in any form 
of religious exercise here as he was in the 
heart of Europe. 


The Canadian does not expect to dictate 
his religious faith to the New Canadian. In 
this matter the New Canadian has perfect 
liberty. He will not be interfered with, 
whether he retains the old, or accepts a new 
belief. 


(d) The Canadian does not expect, the 
New Canadian to be handicapped in either 
a civil or economic way through being a New 
Canadian. From the very beginning of his 
sojurn in this land the New Canadian enjoys 
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the fullest protection of the Courts of the 
land. 


He is in this matter on the very same basis 
as is every other resident of the Dominion. 
No one can despoil him without redress. No 
one can make him afraid. His life is as 
sacred in the eyes of the law as that of the 
oldest or richest native-born. There is no 


difference before the Courts. 


In the exercise of citizenship there are cer- 
tain special requirements. One cannot vote 
without a certain period of residence or with- 
out taking the oath of allegiance. But when 
these matters are disposed of, the New Can- 
adian has the same rights as the native-born. 


The War made a certain difference in the 
matter of voting. But, whether justifiable 
or not, under the circumstances, it was a War 
Measure, and only a temporary expedient. 
The Canadian does not expect the New Can- 
adian to occupy a position of civil inferiority 
to himself. 


In business transactions and in economic 
opportunities the Canadian does not expect 
the New Canadian to reap other than the high- 
est rewards that are open. 


The New Canadian is weleome to secure 
whatever his abilities and industry can enable 
him to attain. It is a fair field and there are 
no favours. With work and efficiency he will 
succeed. If he fails, it will not be because 
he is a New Canadian. 


* * * 


(e) The Canadian does not expect the 
New Canadian to do the impossible. Behind 
the native-born in Canada there are centuries 
of development. Most of this has been for 
most of us in the British Isles. There was 
much of struggle and effort before our par- 
ticular type of civilization and our peculiar 
thoughts of liberty and citizenship were 
achieved. 


Behind the New Canadian there lies an- 
other, and as ancient a course of development. 
Our history has made us in the same way 
that the history behind the New Canadian 
has made him. 


Though we live on adjoining farms, our 
antecedents are as different as could very 
well be. It is not to be expected that we 
should both look at things in _ precise- 
ly the same way. 


The Canadian believes that the New Can- 
adian will do his best. But he does not ex- 
pect the impossible. Time is needed. Pa- 
tience is required. What is essential in the 
meantime is mutual sumpathy, and _ the 
thougbt of the best for our children and for 
Canada. 


(2) What The Canadian Does Expect 


We have discussed what the Canadian does 
not expect. {ft will now be helpful to con- 
sider what he does expect. For the Can- 
adian does expect certain very definite things 
of the New Canadian. He does not regard 
him with indifference. He expects to have 
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him for his neighbor, and one has the right 
to expect much of a neighbor. 
* * * 

(a) The Canadian expects the New Can- 
adian to vie with him in love and thought for 
Canada. Canada is our common _ home. 
Here lies our present duty. 


The New Canadian was free to remain in 
his old home but he chose to leave it for hist 
new land. Upon these terms he was ad- 
mitted. The Canadian expects him to live 
loyal to that high resolve. 


An affection for the old home is not ineon- 
sistent with love to the new land. The old 
was the land of his fathers; the new is to be 
the land of his children. We expect all to 
work together to make Canada a worthy land 
for our posterity. 


To many Canada is the land of a fresh hope 
and a new opportunity. The Canadian ex- 
pects the new Canadian to dedicate the best 
of his old-world virtues to the home of his 
adoption. He expects the New Canadian to 
do what he himself does—love and eare for 
Canada. 


For we too were all onee, either in our own 
person, or in that of our fathers, New Can- 
adians. -And we want all our children alike 
to be “‘just Canadians.”’ 

* * * 


(b) The Canadian expects the New Can- 
adian to allow and encourage his children to 
learn the English language. The Canadian 
has no mind to perpetuate racial distinction 
and differences that can merely lead to mis- 
understandings. 


He does not object to anyone learning as 
He may re- 
tain his mother-tongue. But there must be 
in this Dominion some avenue whereby we 
can all learn to understand each other. And 
in this country the English language has the 
dominance. 


It is to the advantage of our children in 
trade, in social life, in politics, in everything, 
that they should be able to understand and 
converse with each other. So in our public 
schools all must learn English. The Can- 
adian expects this and will enforce this. 


And with a few minor exceptions all the 
New Canadians have seen the wisdom of this 
and have gladly embraced the opportunity to 
have their children taught the language which 
will make them feel at home in any work, or 
place, or society, or transaction in the coun- 
try in which they live. 


And, what is more, the New Canadian ehil- 
dren have shown a wonderful aptitude for 
learning the English language, so that they 
have surprised many Canadian teachers in the 
schools. 

* oS * 

(c) The Canadian expects the New Can- 
adian not to mistake moral laxity or indiffer- 
ence to the things of the spirit for religious 
liberty. If the New Canadian is free to wor- 
ship God as he desires in Canada, he must not 
consider himself free to throw off all moral 
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restraint. He must:not think that it makes 
no difference whether he worships God or 
not. He owes’ it to his new home-country 
that he should elevate rather than lower its 
spiritual tone. 

In the free air of Canada some throw off 
the old religious worship. That is not wise, 
unless another worship that means more to 
the New Canadian is put in its place. 

Canadians do not want their country to 
become irreligious. They want the New 
Canadian to help them keep the home pure, 
the standard of life high, business dealings 
honest, and, above all, the thought of God, 
vital. 

All Canadians alike, whether New or Old, 
should be children of God and active for His 
Kingdom. We should serve both Christ and 
Canada. 

ak Reece 

(d) The Canadian expects the New Can- 
adian to assist in making all our children alike 
efficient workers and noble-minded citizens. 
The strength of Canada will depend upon all 
classes having the power to work efficiently, 
the spirit of high-minded citizenship, and 

nobility of character. 

It is to the training of our children that we 
must look. Here the school is of tremendous 
importance. The Canadian expects the New 
Canadian to send his child to school. There 
he will learn much that will equip him for his 
work in life and for discharging his duties as 
a citizen. The public school trains all our 
children alike. It will help them to under- 
stand each other better than their parents 
ever could. 
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Then for those who will take advantage of 
it the opportunity is open to attend High 
School and University. There is no profession 
or career that is not open to the child of the 
New Canadian as to anyone else in Canada. 
But we all need to remind ourselves that good 
character is vital to success and to happiness 
and to a life of great service. 


And here we need training in religion as 
well as in books at school. . The Church can 
help the New Canadian. The School and the 
Church and the State are all seeking to help 
the New Canadian. 


The Canadian expects the New Canadian 
to remember that the Canada of the future 
belongs to our children. It matters much 
how we prepare them to be effective workers, 
good citizens, and good men. 


(e) The Canadian expects the New Can- 
adian to be his brother. We have come from 
different parts of the earth, but Providence 
has placed us together to be neighbors in this 
new Canadian land. 


The same God madeus. The same country 
shelters us. The same love for the Canada of 
our children should animate us. Let us be 
brothers. 


Canada can be made our common home, a 
happy land, and a blessing to the earth only 
when we seek to understand and help each 
other. We are native Canadians. You are 
New Canadians. Let us work together with 
mutual love and respect fora better Canada. 
Let us be brothers. 


MANITOBA’S NORTHLAND 


Rev. Wm. Holmes, supported by West- 
minster Church, Winnipeg, is missionary at 
large among the mining and_ construction 
camps in the far-reaching hinterland of Mani- 
toba, north of the Pas. 


His field and work are told in the West- 
minster Missionary Bulletin:— 

‘“‘Mr. Holmes’ parish includes five or six 
settlements along the line of the Hudson’s 
Bay Railway, covering a distance of over 200 
miles, mining camps at Herb Lake and the 
camps at the now famous Flinflon mine. 


To reach the different points the missionary 
has to travel by the H.B. Railway, steamer 
on the Saskatchewan River, also journeys by 
canoe as well as long tramps on foot. 


When equipped for ‘‘the trail’? Mr. Holmes 
has a pack containing blankets, cooking uten- 
sils, ete., as well as a small tent. The dis- 
tanee between one settlement. and the next is 
often thirty or forty miles. 

Simple Gospel services are arranged when 
the missionary arrives and are held in such 
places as are available, sometimes a bunk- 
house, a cabin, a trader’s store or even in the 
open air. 


y 


Emphasis is laid by Mr. Holmes on his visit- 
ing—real pastoral work. He has always a 
supply of good literature and when he spends 
a night with a family he always conducts 
family worship. 


The pioneer people of the Northland have 
received Mr. Holmes with the greatest kind- 
ness and hospitality, and his visits are greatly 
appreciated. 

The men—whether trappers, traders, pros- 
pectors, or miners—are described as on the 
whole, splendid fellows, and the women ‘are 
heroic. ; 

There are some scattered families of chil- 
dren and it is planned to have these linked 
sa the Home Department of the Sunday 

choo 


The late Mrs. Eddy of Hull, left fifty thou- 
sand dollars each to the Aged Ministers’ and 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund of our Church, 
and one hundred thousand to the Home 
Mission Fund. Also generous provision for 
Zion Presbyterian Chureh, Hull, and the 
French Protestant School at Hull. 


Lost! A precious moment set with gold- 
en opportunities. No reward. It is lost 
forever. 


s 


Home Mission Summer Camps. 


“SETTLEMENT’? SUMMER CAMPS. 


A “Settlement’’—sometimes ealled a ‘‘Com- 
munity House’’—is an organization estab- 
lished in a-crowded district of town or city 
where there are often few comforts of life or 
conditions of health. 

The “Settlement” is a house, smaller or 
larger, in which two or more workers live, 
and it has rooms for meetings of all kinds that 
are held by these workers. 

Settlements are established under varied 
auspices, by municipalities, by universities . 
by churches, and by other public organiza- 
tions or private benefactors. 

Settlements have classes and ‘‘cireles’’ and 
‘hands’ and ‘‘clubs’”’ for both sexes and all 
ages; for mothers, teaching them how to care 
for their homes and their children, and much 
else that is helpful;—and for the young, from 
little tots to young men and women. Settle- 
ments maintained by the Church have re- 
ligious teaching as well. 

In most ‘Settlements’ there is effort to 
get as many as possible of the mothers and 
children to the country for a while in the 
Summer, in what are called ““Camps.”’ 

Those who live in the country cannot under- 
stand what a joy and help it is to many to get 
away for a little time from crowded, dirty 
streets and alleys to God’s green out-of-doors, 
with plenty of room and fresh air and good 
food. 

Our Church has several of these ‘‘Settle- 
ments’? under the care of its Board of Home 
Missions and Social Service—and the follow- 
ing sketches, forwarded to the REcorp by 


_Miss Marjorie Gregg, are by the different 


workers, telling of their Summer camps. 


- Vancouver Community House Camp. 
By PrEaryt Hopper. 


On August 3rd our first party, consisting of 
mothers and little children, got away on an 
early morning train. We did not want to 
lose a minute of the precious time. 

What an excitement; a crowd getting off 
for Camp! Every one has to take her own 
bedding, which is sent the previous evening 
to the Community House. 


Such bundles of varied size ! Some seemed 


- to think they were taking a trip to the North 


Pole, others to the Tropics. But the bundles, 
fat and lean, and a number of the children as 
well, were finally piled on the truck and off for 
the station, while the rest of us followed by 
street car. 


It is only an hour’s run to Crescent Beach 
and we were hardly settled in the train be- 
fore we were out of it again. 


It was the happiest party I ever saw. Not 
one thing happened to mar it in Any way. 
One glorious week of absolute freedom from 
work and care ! 


The youngest member of this party was 
eleven days, and when the doctor and nurse 
objected to his coming, the mother calmly 
said that both he and she would get better 
eare than if they remained at home, and they 
came. I am glad to say that they both got 
on beautifully. . Our oldest member was sixty 
and the life of the camp. 

* * * 


The mothers with their little ones left camp 
2 p.m., August 10th. The girls arrived at 4 
p.m. the same day. This was also a very 
happy party of girls from three to seventeen 
years. 

In one cottage we had all our wee tots with 
one worker and a volunteer in charge. How 
they did wish for a longer time with the 
children. The close contact of the camp 
makes it possible to influence them as we 
cannot otherwise do. Even in the one short 
vee we noticed an improvement in some of 
them. 


One little girl was most unruly. On enter- 
ing the room one day one of the workers 
heard her swearing roundly at another child. 
When talked to and remonstrated with she 
only grinned and said, ‘‘Oh, that’s not my 
worst.” 


Yet this same little lady responded to gen- 
tleness and love in a way that encouraged us 
very much and we mean to watch her as 
closely as we can this winter. 


After the girls went home, came the boys 
and how they all love camp! Our three 
parties averaged one hundred each. The 
camp does not belong to the Community 
House, but is just borrowed. This year it 
was available for only three weeks. 


Now we are looking forward to the day 
when we shall have a camp of our own. This 
will be an absolute necessity if our house 
grows this year at anything like the rate of the 
three former years. 


In all departments we are like a growing 
child that is bursting through all its clothing 
and we have either got to let out the seams 
somewhere or stop growing. 
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At Robertson Camp, Gimli, Near Winnipeg. 
By Epcar ForRMAN. 


The Camp at Gimli was open during July 
and August. Seven parties of sixty-five were 
entertained for eight days each. 

Never had the Camp a more successful 
Summer than the past, owing not only to the 
ideal camping weather but also—and’ chiefly 
—to the generosity of friends throughout the 
province. 

This year the Camp stood for a real force 
in the Summer community at Gimli. The 
eamp concerts and sports days attracted 
many people in the vicinity. Four baseball 
games were arranged by the Camp and the 
boys and girls who were visiting in the vi- 
cinity. 

The Camp formed the basis of a Campers’ 
Sunday School organized in the village, and 
supplied at least four teachers for the school. 
The gentleman worker at Robertson was in 
charge of the Campers’ Church service held 
each Sunday evening in the pavilion. 

This service was largely attended, over 
three hundred and fifty, on an average, par- 
ticipated in the singing. Parties from both 
the Methodist and Presbyterian Camps acted 
as a chorus on these occasions. 


Highland Creek Camp. 
By Rev. J. I. MacKay, Toronro. 


Thirteen Jewish mothers and ninety boys 
and girls from the Christian Synagogue, 
Toronto, spent an average of ten days at this 
Camp on the ridge above the beautiful High- 
land Creek valley, seventeen miles east of 
Toronto on the Kingston Road. 

The campers lived in six army tents, 16x16. 
Except on rainy days the meals were served 
in the open. There was swimming every day 
in the deep holes of the creek, down in the 
ravine, or bathing in the shallower places. 


Evenings were spent around the camp fire. 
There were also memorable evenings when 
different groups, particularly the older girls, 
with their leaders, tramped the roads and 
made the air ring with their camp songs and 
hymns. 

Morning and evening worship were con- 
ducted every day, evening worship including 
a song service and talk which seemed to be 
particularly enjoyed and entered into with 
fine spirit. 

On the Sabbath, one service and Sunday 
School were held at Camp, and a march to 
West Hill Church for another service. At 
camp, the services were in the open air ex- 
cept on wet days, when one of the large tents 
made an excellent chapel. 

It was most encouraging to notice the in- 
crease in brightness and vitality of the chil- 
dren day after day at camp, and also the in- 
crease in interest 1n the message of the Gospel. 

The neighbors all seemed glad to have the 
Camp in their community, spoke of the good 
behaviour of the campers and expressed ap- 
preciation of the services and singing, the 
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sound of which went beyond the bounds of 
the camp grounds. 


In all it was a most enjoyable and success- 
ful Camp. We plan to have before long an 
evening or perhaps two or three evenings to 
bring back to us, at The Christian Synagogue, 
the Camp and its experiences. 


Camp St. Christopher, near Toronto. 
By BarsBara FINLAYSON. 


At Camp St. Christopher this year 334 
people were entertained, each for ten days. 
Seventy-two of these came from Evangel 
Hall, Toronto, the others from St. Chris- 
topher House, Toronto. 


I hadn’t been back in the city many days 
when I saw a little lad whom we had kept at 
Camp all summer because of illness in his 
home. Pushing up to me, he pulled my skirt 
and looking up with a wistful face, enquired: 
“Teacher, did you close it all up ?” 

I knew he referred to Camp, so I told him 
all was safely locked up until next year; and 
then added—‘‘And Mr. Campbell, the farmer, 
will drive down every week to make sure that 
everything is all right.” 

“But, he puzzled, “Supposing it isn’t all 
right, teacher, what'll we do next year ? 


Camp is part of St. Christopher’s very life. 


RICHES AND POVERTY. 


Riches are not always what they seem to be. 
A man may be in a home of luxury, sur- 
rounded by all the comforts of wealth. He 
may lie upon a bed of down and have every 
attention shown him. Yet because of intense 


‘suffering, caused by some incurable disease, 


you call him “‘poor man.”’ 

How much richer is the man who works 
hard all day and comes to his humble home to 
enjoy his supper, the companionship of his 
family and a good night’s sleep. 

The rich man of the parable was no doubt 
envied by his neighbors, and Lazarus pitied. 
The riches of the rich man belonged only to 
this life. The riches of Lazarus, which were 
hidden under his rags and his sores, belonged © 
to eternity. Riches that soon vanish away 
are of little value. Those that abide are to 
be desired. 

Many in the world are trying to heap up 
riches that must be left behind. Far better 
to have such riches as Lazarus had, riches 
which are free to ‘‘whosoever will.”’ 


THE PREACHER AS A STUDENT. 


Few people realize how very busy the 
modern preacher is. His time is taken up 
as is the time of few other people. The calls 
of the pastorate are not only well-nigh in- 
numerable, but they are from such different 
sources that a preacher’s preparation re- 
quires work that the average person does not 
dream of.—Alabama Advocate. 
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WHERE. THE BUDGET MONEY GOES. 
By Rev. Ropert Larrp, D.D., TREASURER. 


In 1920 the Church spent on the mainten- 
ance of her work the sum of $1,540,223.18. 
The following summary of expenditures was 
submitted to the last Assembly :— 


Office Administration. $ 41,473.90 or 2.7% 
General Assembly... 53,290.58 or 3.5% 
Interest on Overdraft 14,325.92 or = 9% 


Work on Field or in 
AISLE GU ION sarees 1,431,132.78 or 92.9% 
$1,540,223.18 100% 


“Office Administration” includes expenses 
of Departmental and Treasurers’ offices. 

“General Assembly’’ includes Commission- 
ers’ Travel, Printing Minutes, Expenses of 
Standing and Special Committees of the As- 
sembly, ete. 

“Work on Field or in Institutions’’ includes 
amounts expended on Mission Fields, Main- 
tenance of Colleges or other institutions, An- 
nuities, Education and Promotion. 

* * * 

As compared with 1915, expenditures on 
interest showed a decrease of 5%;—on office 
administration an increase of 39%;—on Gen- 
eral Assembly an increase of 85% and on the 
work an inerease of 77%. 

After deducting the over-head charges of 
2.7% for office administration, 3.5% for Gen- 
eral Assembly and .9 for Interest, 92.9% or 
$1,431,132 was spent on the ‘“‘Work’’ as classi- 
fied above as follows:— 


Home Missions and Social Service $ 633,795 
Dobos 1 
Sabbath Schools and Young Peo- 


FOS OOCIOUIES foro 25) alas eidaie ts 27,443 
Pointe-aux-Trembles...2:....... 34,667 
Missionary and Deaconess Train- 

hoe POMOC yt gee hs Ry Paw a es 5,833 
CCUG SS a CRE ait eee eit CMA 86,486 
Aged and Infirm Ministers....... 51,973 
Ministers’ Widows and Orphans. . 39,404 | 


$1,431,132 


This amount contains the sum of $49,322 
spent on “‘Kducation and Promotion” and in- 
eludes part of Officers’ Salaries, Printing and 
Literature, and nearly 90% of the entire ex- 
penditure of the Board of Sabbath Schools and 
Young People’s Societies. 

This classification is due to an instruction 
of the General Assembly of 1915, that a clear 
distinction be made between what is strictly 
administration and what is educational work 
and work for the promotion of Systematic 
Giving. 


Read your Bible, make it the first morn- 
ing business of your life to understand some 
portion of it clearly, and your daily business 
to obey it in all that you do understand.— 
Ruskin. 
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OUR CHURCH IN WESTERN CANADA. 


The growth of the Church’s activities in 
western Canada has been phenomenal. 


In 1881, of the 286 aid-receiving fields in 
the whole Church, only 29 were west of Lake 
Superior. In 1891, of 544 fields, 162 were in 
the west. In 1901, the Church supported 
782 fields, 288 being in the west. 


In 1911, the total number of fields had 
grown to 904, of which 642 were in western 
Canada. In 1921, of the 1,057 fields, 648 
were in the West. Therefore, the work of 
the Church west of Lake Superior increased 
2,134 per cent. in forty years. Surely the 
“Church Jive in with the railway.”’ 


During/the past twenty years, immigrants 
to the niimber of 3,577,311 came to Canada. 
Of these, more than 52 per cent. located west 
of Lake Superior. 


Vast numbers do not speak English. That 
the tide of non-English immigration is again 
flowing towards Canada is seen in the fact 
that while in the fiscal year 1919-20 only 7,548 
from countries outside of Britain and the 
United States emigrated to Canada, during 
the first half of the present year, 24,964 non- 
English-speaking people reached this coun- 
try. 

Since over 50 per cent. of Canada’s immi- 
gration, representing 40 different countries 
and speaking 58 different languages or dia- 
lects, has gone into western Canada, as yet 
sparsely settled by English-speaking people, 
the process of assimilation is difficult. 

The entire Church recognizes the serious 
religious and national aspects of the non- 
Anglo-Saxon problem. Therefore, in various 
parts of the Dominion, the Church is now 
conducting 35 missions among various na- 
tionalities. In addition to this the W.M.S. 
operate 14 Schoo! Homes and 11 Hospitals. 


Last year through its Strangers’ Depart- 
ment, the Church gave guidance to 19,755 
English and non-Hnglish-speaking immi- 
grants and migrants. 

There are 699 Foreign Mission Boards and 
their Auxiliaries, represented by 25,000 mis- 
sionaries labouring in the world-field, and 
they are associated with an army of 110,000 
native teachers and preachers, seeking to 
fulfil the Master’s command—the Gospel to 
every creature. We are thus in fellowship 
with an enterprise world-wide and pointing 
Heavenward.—The Budget Leaflet. 


It’s good to have money and the things 
that money can buy; but it’s good, too, to 
check up once in a while, and make sure that, 
you haven’t lost the things that money wont 
buy. 


Drink withers a nation, mars society, fills 
the workhouses, peoples the asylums, destroys 
the home, brutalizes man, debases woman, 
mars the constitution, blights the faculties, 
stirs the passions, unhinges the- mind, ruins 
the soul. 
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EIGHTY-SECOND YEAR OF 
PTE.-AUX-TREMBLES. 


By Principat EK. H. Branpt, D.D. 


For THE PRESBYTERIAN REcORD:— 


On October 4th, for the eighty-second year, 
the Pointe-aux-Trembles Schools have re- 
opened their doors to receive the boys and 
girls from various parts of our Province of 
Quebec. 

Two hundred and fifty pupils are already 
in attendance and a few more are expected. 
There are one hundred and sixty boys and 
ninety girls. About one hundred and fifty 
come from Roman Catholic homes. ; 

More than ever applications have been re- 
ceived, and specially from Roman Catholic 
parents, in spite of the special threat of ex- 
communication to people who would send 
their children to a Protestant school. 

This certainly shows the great change in 
our Province. Decidedly people are looking 
for better things and outside of their priest’s 

kingdom. 
‘One particular feature of our pupils this year 
is that about a dozen of them are about 
twenty-five years of age and they are among 
the beginners. 

But how earnest they are in their work, 
and how pleased they are to be able to learn 
the things they missed for such a long time. 

Once more we thank our many friends for 
their long and continued support. 


A SUMMER IN SASKATCHEWAN 
By Miss L. E. Grucwry. 


(Nots.—Miss Gruchy is a student who has 
already received her Arts degree, and is now 
taking the theological course at the Presby- 
terian College in Saskatoon. She is one of the 
first students to take advantage of the Bur- 
sary offered by the Home Missions Board for 
English-speaking students in training for work 
among non-English-speaking peoples in Can- 
ada). 


My summer’s work in Lily Vale School 
district centered in the school. The pupils 
where largely Doukhobors, with about thirty 
per cent Ukrainian. 


In former years few of the girls from the 
village communities attended schoo, but 
when the parents were approached on the 
matter, they responded so well that the at- 
tendance rose to sixty-five. 

This was more than the school could ac- 
commodate and more than I could teach, but 
the School Board bought new desks and se- 
cured Miss L. A. Smith of Brandon College to 
assist me. We both taught in the one crowd- 
ed room, and our efforts had to be largely 
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focused on the teaching of the English lang- 
uage. 

In such conditions, with forty-three of the 
pupils in or below Grade One, it was not easy 
to have much in the way of religious instruc- 
tion. 

We held a ‘“Sunday’’ School, however, | 
every Friday afternoon. The children learned 
several hymns, and enjoyed them, and were 
very interested in the Gospel Story. 

The Ukrainians and the Independent Douk- 
hobours in the district have no connection 
with any religious body, and no family wor- 
ship. I tried therefore to make the work in 
school lead to a continuation at home. 

Eleven families subscribed to the Sunday 
School papers and will be receiving them 
through the winter even though the school 
may be closed. 


Six of the pupils bought Bibles (for which 
they gave us butter and eggs in payment), 


.and have started systematic reading of a 


short passage each day. Nearly all the chil- 
cen ate asking God’s blessing before they go 
to bed. 


3% % * 


I tried to start Sunday Services but the re- 
sult was disappointing. At first the young 
people came, though at any time of day, in 
true Doukhobour style. But when the vno- 
elty wore off, very few attended. 


A household science class for the young 
women of the district was more successful. 
I held it in our cottage once a week, and, al- 
though the attendance was often small, a 
beginning was made, and some Canadian 
customs were introduced in the homes. There 
is great scope in this direction, and much could 
be done in another year. 


I was enabled to take four of my pupils to 
the Lumsden Beach Methodist Camp. They 
were Independent Doukhobors, from twelve 
to fourteen years of age. It was a great ad- 
venture for them to leave their homes and 
districts and for a whole week enter what was 
to them a new world. 


At the Beach were forty New Canadians, 
chiefly Ukrainians, and ten of their teachers. 


The program included sports, bathing, 
talks and stories by different leaders, and 
concerts, in which all the children contributed. 


One day was devoted to an excursion to 
Regina, where the children visited the new 
Parliament Buildings and were shown the 
sights of the city. 


It is difficult to estimate the influence this 
outing will have. Children from perhaps the 
most exclusive and self-centered sect we have 
among the New Canadians mixed on an equal 
footing with others. The parents were will- 
ing and even eager for them to go, which is 
significant. 


None of the villagers went, but I believe 
that if the scheme could be extended, there 


would now be no opposition, except perhaps 
financially, even on their part. 


ee ee 


- ongin the language of that people. 
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IN NORTHERN ALBERTA. 
By Rev. Wm. Srmon, 
Missionary Superintendent. 


Take a map of what is known as the Peace 
River block of British Columbia, containing 
three and a half million acres, and follow the 
representative of the Church over our Pouce 


_ Coupe Mission. 


For two months the missionary is domiciled 
in his cottage manse at Hart’s Store, from 
which he regularly supplies Pouce Coupe vil- 
lage, Hart’s Store, the soldier settlements of 
the Cutbenk River, and the ranches south of 
the block in British Columbia proper. 


In the beginning of the third month he 
packs his blankets and an emergency supply 
of canned goods and provisions and starts on 
saddle for Fort St. John, 65 miles distant. 
Here ten days or two weeks are spent in visit- 
ing and preaching in the four small settle- 
ments of homesteaders and returned men. 

Then up the river to Hudson’s Hope, 40 
miles distant, at the entrance to the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Then south 30 miles to Moberly Lake; 
thence 15 miles round to the south side of 
the lake; thence 40 miles east to the north 
fork of the Pine River; thence 20 miles east 
to the South Pine; thence 25 miles east to the 
Cutbank settlements and thence 12 miles 


home to the manse, in time to begin the fourth - 


month in supplying the regular stations of the 
mission. 


The president and recognized leader of the 
G.W.V.A. of Fort St. John has seen the vision 
and has heard the eall of the Lord of the 
harvest, and in the words of the prophet, has 
responded, ‘‘Here am I, send me.”’ 


Previous to going overseas Mr. Holland 
had been principal of a high school, and also 
a student in civil engineering at McGill, and 
at the recent meeting of the Peace River Pres- 
bytery he appeared for examination, and has 
been recommended as a catechist for the Fort 
St. John and Hudson Hope district. This will 
relieve the missionary of Pouce Coupe of a 
considerable part of his great mission field. 


Very much might be said of the work, the 
trials and the difficulties which have been 
faithfully encountered by all our Anglo-Saxon 
missionaries in the prosecution of their work 
during the year. 


When we consider that our population 
averages from about five to the square mile, 
to fewer than one to fifty square miles, it 
does not require much exercise of the im- 
agination to realize something of the fatigue 
journeys necessary for the members of a sadly 
undermanned staff, in their endeavor to keep 
in touch with the settlers of the vast areas of 
this district. 


Work in the great colony of Ruthenians 
north and east of Vegreville has been carried 
But the 
work is difficult and oftentimes discouraging. 
Nationalism, socialism, bolshevism, ahd the 
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appeals of the new Greek Orthodox Church 
have so confused the people that they do not 
know whom to trust for leadership. 


The Outlook. 


The outlook for the future is promising, 
but if the promise is to be realized it will re- 
quire the utmost vigilance and sanctified zeal 
on the part of the Church. 


The last rush of settlement in the banner 
years of immigration, 1911 to 1913, the pioneer 
was looking for a favored location on the 
frontier where he might begin life under new 
conditions. At that time the resources of 
the Church’ were taxed to the limit to keep’ 
pace with the settler. : 


The next rush, of which the vanguard is 
now appearing, will be a rush of development. 
Population is following the trail of the geolo- 
gist and the capitalist even into the forbidding 
regions of Slave Lake and the Arctic. 


During a recent trip to Peace River I con- 
versed with men who had slept on the side- 
walk before the door of the Dominion Lands 
Office, for five weeks during the severe weather 
of February and March, that they might re- 
tain their places in line to file on an oil lease 
which was to be opened by cancellation. 


The present Mecca for the homesteader and 
the rancher and the speculator is the Peace 
River and its tributaries and the almost in- 
accessible regions beyond. We must have 
capable and tried men to follow these pio- 
neers, even if the cost is excessive, for oppor- 
tunities now lost will not be recovered in a 
generation. 


Last summer I made a trip of exploration 
to Fort Vermilion, 300 miles north of Peace 
River. I was told by the mounted police 
that the settlement of ranchers and home- 
steaders extends in'some places 40 miles back 
from the river, and that there are about 2,000 
people settled northwest of Peace River. 


Most of these people are over 300 miles 
from the nearest doctor, and at that time 
they were a similar distance from the nearest 
minister. 


Here is an incident which speaks for itself. 
About seven years ago a young couple resid- 
ing near Edmonton “engaged to manage the 
fox farm at Vermilion Rapids, 350 miles north 
of Peace River. 


After some months the young wife was taken 
ill with what appeared to be a form of blood 
poisoning. Their hired man was dispatched 
with the dog team to Peace River for help and 
remedies; a trip which would take at least 
ten days. The patient lingered in a semi- 
conscious state for several days and died be- 
fore the messenger returned. Her body was 
taken 50 miles to the Anglican mission for 
burial. 


Our application to this meeting of the Board 
of Home Missions is to try and make it im- 
possible for similar tragedies to occur in that 
part of our country. 
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A WOMAN MISSIONARY 
IN A WESTERN FIELD. 


By Miss Francrss Hastinas. 


_The Fletwode Mission, where I was sta- 
tioned this summer, 1921, is in South-eastern 
Sask., not far from the Manitoba border. 


There are three preaching stations on this 
field: —Fletwode, Hazelwood and Hazel Val- 
ley. Fletwode is the only one with a church; 
school houses being used in the other two. 


From Fletwode to Hazel Valley is fifteen 
miles—an easy drive but not an easy walk, 
especially on the bad roads, and, as no horse 
was provided, on account of the scarcity of 
feed, all parochial visiting had to be on foot. 


Other arrangements were made for Sun- 
days, as it would have been impossible to hold 
three services and walk thirty miles. 

* * * 

When I was appointed to this charge, the 
problem was how to attempt any real lasting 
good in so short a time. It seemed as though 
such work must merely touch the surface, 
never reaching the depths of the lives of the 
people; but yet that I must give them some- 
thing definite during the short time. 


The question therefore was:—How can the 
doctrines and ideals of the Christian life be 
most concisely summed ? 

The answer came in the order of Christ’s 
commands, from the Sermon on the Mount 
to the final command after His Resurrection, 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel.”’ 

Hence, my first six sermons were on the 
Beatitudes, in their order; then the command 
“This do in remembrance of Me,’’ a prepara- 
tion for the Lord’s Supper by a visiting min- 
ister in September, while the last sermon was 
the eall of the foreign field. 

* * * 

In the more material work there is wide 
scope; and if the woman missionary is to 
be an accepted factor on the western fields 
she would find one of the most valuable assets 
of her training a course in hospital nursing. 
Since the earliest days of our faith, Chris- 
tianity has never failed to appeal to the 
spiritual through helping physical suffering. 

Together with choir practice, parochial 
visiting, sick-nursing, preparing sermons and 
writing reports, the weeks passed very quickly 
and no missionary from the western field is 
ever likely to believe the fallacy that a min- 
ister has nothing to do all week ! 

In my own case, I was invited to take full 
charge of the Red Cross Drive in the Hazel- 
wood municipality, which involved speaking 
at the different schools, superintending all 
collecting, and finally being asked to give the 
first health talk to the Junior Red Cross So- 
ciety of Fletwode School. 

Of the general moral conditions of the West 
T am not in a position to speak, owing to my 
limited experience, but what little I did come 
across in my own stations, fully conformed 
the ideas I had already formed: and if such 
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conditions call to us as citizens to face them 
from the point of view of the physical wel- 
fare of the next generation, is the call not 
ten thousand times stronger to us, as Chris- 
tians, for the moral and “spiritual ’ well- being 
of generations yet unborn. 


THE COALMONT MISSION FIELD. 
By J. S. R. Domnatpson. 


The Mission Field of Coalmont, British 
Columbia, is on the Kettle Valley Railroad 
between Penticton and Hope, a seven-hour 
journey by train from Vancouver. Tulamen 
and Brookmere are also on the railroad. 


Coalmont is in a beautiful valley which 
varies in width from a few hundred yards to a 
mile, through which flows the Tulamen River. 

As it twists and tumbles along its rocky 
and tortuous path, the noise of the rushing 
waters reaches us as a whispering that is at 
once restful and desolate. Pauline Johnston, 
in her ‘“‘Legends of Vancouver,’’ has a tale of 
this part of the province and of thisriv r. 

The mountain sides are well clothed with 
forests of pine and fir, and the bed of the 
valley and the hillsides are covered with wild 
flowers in profusion and variety. 

Coalmont, as the name implies, is a coal- 
mining centre. _The mine is four and a half 
miles south of the town, over a mountain 
sixteen hundred feet higher than Coalmont. 


The coal is brought down in buckets on a 
tram line. The loaded buckets, each ecarry- 
ing 2,200 pounds of coal, coming down to 
the tipple, pull up the empty ones. When 
the mine is closed, Coalmont, of course, be- 
comes practically lifeless. 

Tulamen can hardly be said to have any 
industries, but in days to come it may be an 
important mining town. At present, pros- 
pectors are outfitted at its store. Platinum 
is found within a few miles, but there are only 
a few men working there. 

Brookmere is sustained by the railroad as 
a divisional point. P 

* ok * 

In my work, I find little opposition but also 
little co-operation. Those who are willing to 
help are few. Most of the people have be- 
come indifferent and careless about spiritual 
things and have drifted away from the 
Church. This is a condition common to 
many Western mining towns. 

Here, as elsewhere, our chief hope is in the 
children. Most of the parents are willing to 
send their ‘‘kiddies’’ to Sunday School. 

In Coalmont when I arrived the attend- 
ance had dwindled to eight, but we instituted 
a new-member campaign and thus brought 
the attendance up to twenty. 

One faithful worker, with the assistance of 
another woman, kept the Sunday School. 
going all last winter. . Of the families in Tula- 
men, the mother in each case teaches her own 
children. Faithful mothers ! 


A Sunday School has been opened recently ~ 
in Brookmere by a railroad man. 
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CHINESE IN CANADA. 


They have been estimated as high as 55,- 
000. The estimate of the Chinese themselves 
is 40,000. 


Rev. W. D. Noyes, our missionary to the 
Chinese in Eastern Canada, is of opinion that 
the lower estimate is more nearly correct. 
His estimates are approximately as follows:— 

The Chinese in the Maritime Provinces are 
well within one thousand. He could not find 
on visiting most of the centres there more 
than six hundred; Halifax having not more 
than 250, and St. John, 180. 

The Province of Quebec has not more than 
5,000, of whom, perhaps, 4,000 are in Mon- 
treal. 

Ontario has between 7,000 and 8,000, of 


‘whom not more than 3,000 are in Toronto. 


In smaller numbers’ they are found in many 
towns and villages of that Province. 

Manitoba has not more than 1,500, of whom 
about 1,000 are in Winnipeg. 

There are probably within 2,500 in Sas- 
katchewan; Regina and Moose Jaw having 
say 400 each, and Saskatoon perhaps more. 

Alberta has 2,500 to 3,000, of whom say 
1,000 are in Calgary and half as many in Ed- 
monton. 

British Columbia has probably more than 
all the rest of Canada, the estimate for Van- 
couver, with suburbs, being 10,000,—Victoria, 
3,000;—Cumberland, 800; Kamloops, 300; 
perhaps 20,000 in the whole Province. 

* * * 

In many of our larger centres work for these 
people has been carried on for many years. 

As a rule they respond more readily to 
Christian teaching than perhaps any other of 
Canada’s alien population, and are generous 
in their giving for the suppert of that work, 
also for giving Christian education to their 
native villages in their homeland. 

The Chinese in Winnipeg alone gave over 
$4,000 to the Chinese Famine Fund. Other 
centres gave liberally, but at this writing we 
have not the figures . 


They are part of our Christian work. Pro- 


', vidence has brought them to our doors. Our 


Church has done more for them than any 
other, and they have been left largely to our 
care. 

Mr. Noyes, as Superintendent, has already 
visited and examined or organized work in 
ninety different places in the past few months 
since his appointment. 

Rev. J. C. Thomson, M.D., who was for 
many years Superintendent of our Chinese 
work in Canada and who for the past two or 
three years has been working in Canton, 
China, in connection with his three sons who 


-are missionaries there, is now returning to 


Victoria, B.C., to our Chinese work on the 
Pacifie Coast. 

Mrs. Thomson and Miss Thomson, who have 
been indefatigable in theirs work among the 
Chinese, especially among the women and 
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children in Montreal and _ neighboring 
centres, while Dr. Thomson has been in 


Canton, are rejoining him in Victoria to carry 
on the work there. 

They are a devoted missionary family, 
every member of it giving life to mission 
work among the Chinese. 


BENEFITS OF BIBLE STUDY. 


Regeneration :-—‘‘Having been begotten again, 
not of corruptible seed, but of incorrup- 
tible, through the word of God, which 
loveth and abideth.’”? I Peter 1: 23. R.V. 


Quickening:—‘‘This is my comfort in my af- 
fliction; for thy word hath quickened 
me....I will never forget thy precepts; 


for with them thou hast quickened me.”’ 
Psalms 119: 50, 93. R.V. 


Illumination:—‘‘The opening of thy words 
giveth light; it giveth understanding to 
the simple. Psalms 119: 130. R.V. 


Conversion:—“‘The law of the Lord is per- 
fect, converting the soul: the testimony 
of the Lord is sure, making wise the 
simple.’’ Psalms 19:7. A.V. 


Faith:—‘‘But these are written, that ye may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God; and that believing ye may have 
life in His name.” John 20: 31. R.V. 


Hope:—‘‘For whatsoever things were written 
aforetime were written for our learning, 
that through patience and through com- 
fort of the Scriptures we might have 

. hope.’’? Romans 15: 4. R.V. 


Obedience:—‘‘And it shall be with him, and 
he shall read therein all the days of his 
life; that he may learn to fear Jehovah 
his God, to keep all the words of this law 
sa statutes to do them.’’ Deut. 
Vio: 


Cleansing of Heart:—‘‘Already ye are clean 
because of the word which I have spoken 
UNtO you. sonns 15x32: 


Cleansing of Life:—‘‘Wherewith shall a young 
man cleanse his way ? By taking heed 
thereto according to thy word.’’ Ps. 119: 
Oe Revs 

Growth:—‘‘As newborn babes, long for the 
spiritual milk which is without guile, that 
ye may grow thereby unto salvation.”’ 
LPetern Ze 2s RiVve 

Upbuilding:—‘‘And now I commend you to 
God, and to the word of His grace, which 
is able to build you up, and to give you 
the inheritance among all them that are 
sanctified.”’ Acts 20: 32. R.V. 

Admonition:—‘‘Now these things happened 
unto them by the way of example; and 
they were written for our admonition, 
upon whom the ends of the ages are 
come.”’ I Cor. 10: 11. R.V. 


_ Sanctification:—‘“Sanctify them through thy 


truth: thy word is truth.’ John 17: 17. 
A 


Joy :—‘Thy testimonies have I taken as a 
heritage forever; for they are the rejoic- 
ing of my heart.’ Psalms 119: 111. R.V. 


Our Church Calendar 


MEETINGS OF CHURCH COURTS, 
CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly forward to 
the Record, all Calls, Inductions, Resigna- 
tions or Deaths in the Ministry. Also no- 
tice of meetings of Presbytery or Synod as 
soon as appointed. 


The General Assembly. 
Winnipeg, Ist Wed., June, 1922. 


The Eight Synods. 


Maritime, Halifax, 2nd Tues., Sep. 
Montreal-Ottawa, Ottawa, 2nd Tues., Oct. 
Toronto-Kingston, Toronto, 2nd Tues., Oct. 
Hamilton-Lond., Lond., last Mon., April. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, 2nd Mon., Nov. 
Saskatchewan, Moose Jaw, Ist Mon., Nov. 
Alberta, Calgary, last Tues., Oct. 

British Columbia, Ist Tues., May. 


Presbytery Meetings. 


Abernethy, Balearres, Feb. 

Barrie, Allandale, Nov. 8, 10 a.m. 

Bruce, Paisley, Dec. 6, 11 a.m. 

Chatham, Chatham, 2nd Tues., Dec. 
Halifax, Halifax, 3rd Tues., Nov. 
Inverness, Pt. Tupper, Nov. 15, 11 a.m. 
Lacombe, Wetaskiwin, March. 

Lindsay, Lindsay, Dec. 13, 10.30 a.m. 
Maitland, Wingham, Dee. 13, 3.30 p.m. 
Minnedosa, Minnedosa, 2nd Tues., Feb. 
Montreal, 2nd Tues., Nov. 

North Bay, North Bay, 2nd Wed., March. 
Orangeville, Orangeville, Nov. 8, 10.30 a.m. 
Peterboro, Port Hope, 9.30 a.m. 

Pictou, New Glasgow, Nov. 8. 

Portage la P., Portage la P., 2nd Tues., Feb. 
Qu’Appelle, Whitewood, 2nd Tues., Feb. 
Saugeen, Palmerston, Nov. 22, 9 a.m. 
Vermilion, Vegreville, March. 

Victoria, Victoria, last Tues., Feb. 


Calls from 


St. George and Bocabec, N.B., to Mr. E. J. 
Kerr of Parrsboro, N.S. 

Bedeque, P.E.I., to Mr. D. K. Ross of Sunny 
Brae, N.S. 

Kenyon, Ont., to Mr. A. MeLean of Hawks- 
ville, Ont. 

Harvey, N.B., to Mr. J. H. McLean of Dal- 
housie, N.B. 

Mt. Brydges, Caradoe, ete., to Mr. C. C. 
Graham of Bond Head, Ont. 

Drayton, Ont., to Mr. W. A. Westcott of 
Queensville, Ont. 


A piece of cloth that has the patter stamped 
upon it is never as valuable as one where it is 
woven through. Surface politeness, surface 
virtues, are cheap things; the patterns of 
goodness, of nobility, must be woven through 
and through our characters before we are 
really valuable to the world. 


Lewvan and Colfax, Sask., to Mr. J. H. Mil- 
lar of Chalmer’s, Regina. 

Widder St., St. Mary’s, Ont., to Mr. D. E. 
Foster of Simcoe, Ont. 

Dominion No. 6, N.S., to Mr. D. McGuire of 
McAdam, N.B. 

Manotick, Ont., to Mr. David Smith of Esson 
and Willis, Ont. 

Hyde Park and St. Paul’s, London, to Mr. 
John MeKillop of Dunwich and Tait’s Cor. 

St. John’s, Brockville, Ont., to Mr. D. Cowan 
of Knox College. 

Wallacetown, Ont., to Mr. W. S. Owen of 
Deloraine, Man. 

St: ‘Paul’s, sPort,Arthur, Ont., to Mra iis 
Tuer of Chesley, Ont. . 
Knox, Lethbridge, Alta., to Mr. J. Phillip 

Jones of Winnipeg. 
Courtney-Comox, B.C., to Mr. W. T. Beattie 
of Selkirk, Man. 


Inductions into 


Boularderie, N.S., Sept. 1, Mr. Jas. Fraser. 
Mayfair, Sask., Sept. 2, Mr. A. R. Skinner. 
St. seme: Saskatoon, Sept. 8, Mr. J. A. Don- 


nell. 

Ogden and Shepherd, Alta., Sept. 19, Mr. A. 
CG, Bryan. 

Richmond, N.B., Mr. Wm. Swan. 

Acton, Ont., Sept. 23, Mr. A. C. Stewart. 

Wyoming, Ont., Mr. J. C. Robinson. 

Granton, Ont., Sept. 29, Mr. F. A. Lawson. 

Millbrook, Ont., Sept. 30, Mr. Geo. S. Ger- 
van. 

Raymore, Alta., Oct. 4, Mr. R. Stevenson. 

inn atk Sask., Oct. 4, Mr. John G. Cog- 
hill. 

Drayton, Ont., Oct. 6, Mr. W. A. Westcott. 

Dubue, Sask., Oct. 11, Mr. W. Dewar. 

Harvey, N.B., Oct. 21, Mr. J. H. MacLean. 

Livingstone Ch., Montreal, Nov. 4, Mr. Robt. 
Fairbairn. 

Keene and Westwood, Ont., Nov. 8, Mr. John 
Archibald. 


Resignations of 


Glassville, N.B., Rev. K. C. MeLennan. 
Merrickville, ete., Ont., Mr. R. McNabb. 
St. James, N.B., Rev. Geo. Gough. ~ 
Stanley, N.B., Mr. M. J. Macpherson. 
Kineaid, Sask., Mr. Sellar. 

Golden, B.C., Mr. S. Lundie. 

Mabou, N.S., Mr. Donald Fraser. 

S. Richmond, N.B., Mr. H. H. Blanchard. 
Marsboro, Que., Mr. M. Campbell. 
Namao, Alta., Mr. W. W. McRae. ° 
Arcola, Sask., Mr. Geo. MacArthur. 


If a man gets money in ways which prove 
injurious to society, instead of beneficial, 
this furnishes no more reason for giving him 
social consideration than it does in the case 
of the burglar or forger who has managed to 
escape state’s prison by a technicality of 
the law.—President Hadley. 
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Our Foreign Missions 


POSTAGE TO MISSION FIELDS. 
The Foreign Mission Office calls the atten- 


‘tion of friends of missionaries to the impor- 


tant announcement of the Post Office De- 
partment of Canada, that on and after 
October list, the rate on letters and other 
first-class mail matter to places outside the 
British Empire, the United States, and Mex- 
ico, will be 10 cents for the first ounce or 
fraction, and 
ounce or fraction. 


This is double the rate that has hitherto 
prevailod. Persons mailing letters to our 
missionaries in China, Korea, and Formosa, 
are asked to pay special attention to this 
matter, otherwise the missionaries receiving 
the letters will have to pay double the unpaid 
balance of postage. 


This is a Postal Union Regulation, and 
therefore the increase in rates*applies also 
to letters mailed by missionaries to persons 
in Canada. 


The rates to and from India, Trinidad, and 
British Guiana are now four cents for the 
first ounce or fraction, and three cents for 
each additional ounce or fraction. 


BUILDING A CHURCH AT INDORE. 
By Rev. A. A. Scort, 


(Notr.—Mr. Scott’s work is in Indore Col- 
lege, where the training in Christian knowl- 
edge and ideals of one hundred students, whe 
are India’s coming leaders, must have far- 
reaching results. 


But—in addition to the College—Indore is 
one of the oldest stations in our Central India 
Mission, and has its self-supporting, self- 
managing, native congregations, with its 
native pastor, himself one of the fruits of our 
mission. Mr. Scott writes as follows:—Ed.) 

“Our congregation at Indore, never having 
had a church home of its own, has at last 
decided to build, and money is being sub- 
seribed for this purpose. 

For many years all church services have 
been held in the College Hall, but it is desir- 
able that we should have a church in this, the 
largest of our mission stations. 


It is estimated that with present cost of 


building such a structure as we should re- 


quire would cost about $10,000. 


The people have responded wonderfully. 
There are numerous cases of persons who 
were not receiving more than $7.00 as their 
monthly salary, who at once said that they 
would give that amount; others gave as much 
as two months’ salary. 

But with all that has been given, we are 
still a long way from the amount required. 
What a fine opportunity this would be for 


5 eents for each additional’ 


some men and women of means in Canada to 
lay up for themselves treasures in heaven by 
coming to the assistance of their brothers and 
sisters in India. 


The people here are enthusiastic about the 
project, but the most of them are poor, and 
it is a big undertaking for them. 


_I should be more than pleased to receive 
gifts from individuals to hand over to the 
church treasurer for this worthy end.”’ 


Rev. J. Fraser Campbell, D.D., at the age 
of 76, celebrated last week, in Halifax, his 
jubilee in the ministry. Next week, Nov. 4, 
he and Mrs. Campbell, after forty-five years 
in India, and after a very brief furlough, not 
half their time, are sailing once more for their 
far away field to take up the work again. 
Words of comment would spoil the beauty of 
the simple fact. 


If we had in Canada only as many doctors 
in proportion to the population as they have 
in West China, we should have for the whole 
Dominion of Canada only two, so that if 
one wanted to make reasonably sure of 
having medical attention he would have to 
put in his application about twenty-five 
years previous to his illness.—WSel. 


One-half of the world’s 600,000,000 boys 
and girls under fifteen cannot read or write 
in any language, are ignorant of Jesus Christ, 
never have had a Christian home. Could 
I give my life to a grander end than helping 
to teach some of these boys and girls some of 
the great things they do not know ? 


Miss Annie Christie, who goes to Honan to 
take charge as Matron of the School for 
Missionaries’ Children, was born in our Trini- 
dad Mission; her parents, Rev. and Mrs. 
Thomas Christie, being one of our pioneer 
mission families there. She thus links two 
far apart mission fields. 


For an only daughter to leave her widowed 
mother, aged 88 years, or leave her husband 
alone in China, has been the alternative for 
some years of Mrs. Dr. P. C. Leslie of Honan. 
After a time at home she left for China, in 


. October. 


Honeymoons vary in kind. Rev. Neil M. 
Rattee and Miss Frances E. Kinnear of Mon- 
treal were married Oct. 11, at 5 p.m. and left 
at 7 p.m. en route for British Guiana, to take 
up work in our mission there. 


Rev. J. S. Mackay and Mrs. Mackay 
(better known as Miss Sinclair) sailed a few 
days since, after furlough, for India. Mrs. 
Mackay has given thirty-three years to India. 
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INDIA’S UNREST AND. ITS CURE. 


LETTER FROM. Rev. A. A. Scorr, B.D. 
Indore, Central India, 
Aug. 30th, 1921, 


To Erskine Church, Montreal:— 
Dear FRIENDS:— 


The rainy season was supposed to have 
begun when we reached here July 12th, but 
there had been very little rain, everything 
was dry and the weather hot. For two weeks 
further there was no rain, the heat seemed. to 
take away all energy and make life a burden. 

But about Aug. Ist, the break in the mon- 
soon ended, there have been daily showers, 
the temperature dropped twenty degrees and 
life was once more worth living. 

True, the rain brought its annoyances and 
inconveniences, swarms of Insects of all kinds, 
mould and mildew on clothes, boots and 
books, leaking roofs, ete., but these could be 
endured so long as it was not too hot. 

* * * 


The college had opened the day before our 
arrival, so I was able to get at once to work. 

At first we feared a lessened attendance. 
India is full of political unrest. No class is 
more affected by it than the student body, 
and fewer are joining the colleges than’ some 
years ago. 

However, we are fairly fortunate, for when 
enrolment was complete we had over a hun- 
dred students, and at no time have we wished 
to exceed the 150 mark. 

They seem an orderly, quiet and peaceable 
body of men. The political unrest seems to 
have kept away such as were likely to be 
trouble-makers. 

The Extremist Party in India, led by Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi, is not satisfied with the pres- 
ent large measure of political reform granted 
by Britain, but is straining every nerve to 
achieve ‘‘swaraj,’’ or complete self-govern- 
ment, within the present year. 

| ee Oe Sa 


The latest plan is ‘‘non-co-operation,’” a 
thorough-going boycott of the Government. 

As a first phase of this “‘non-co-op,’’ Mr. 
Gandhi sought to induce all lawyers to cease 
attendance at court and relinquish their prae- 
tice, all title-holders to give up their titles, 
all schoolboys and students to leave the In- 
stitutions they were attending and to seek 
age aul along purely nationalist Indian 
ines. 

This plan proving generally a failure, the 
next scheme was a boycott of foreign cloth. 

A huge sum of money was to be raised, and 
a ‘“‘charka’”’ or spinning-wheel for the manu- 
facture of “khadi,’’ or home-spun cloth, to 
be placed in every home in India; all foreign 
clothes to be collected and burned or shipped 
out of the country. 

Already, in Bombay, Benares and other 
cities, quantities of foreign-made cloth have 
been burned, and this in a land where millions 
are in dire need of clothing to cover their 
nakedness. 


Just how this is going to secure ‘‘swaraj’’ 
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does not very clearly appear. Meanwhile 

the spinning wheels are merrily humming and 

GY places large bonfires are being 
eld. 

But it does not appear that even here Mr. 
Gandhi is likely to succeed. People are no 
more anxious to give up clothing for which 
they have paid good money than they were 
to give up lucrative professions, and foreign 
cloth is. still bought and sold, and also worn. 

* * * 


Mr. Gandhi urges non-violence, but is not 
always able to control his followers, and al- 
ready there have been clashes between non- 
co-operators and government authority. 

But I believe that the good sense of the 
masses of India is gradually asserting itself 
and that progress will be along the safe lines 
of evolution rather than the dangerous paths 
of revolution. 

At such a time we who are in college work, 
and come into contact with the educated and 
peaine classes have a very definite part to 
play. 

By the attitude of friendliness and sym- 
pathy which we manifest to all Indians we 
can show that—with us—racial feeling counts 
for nothing; and by the discriminating in- 
terest which we take in India’s progress to- 
wards self-government, we can render valu- 
able guidance to those who would otherwise 
be only too easily led astray by unscrupulous 
agitators. 

Above all, by our presentation of the living 
Christ, we can make those whom we teach 
acquainted with One who, though He never 
meddled in polities, has profoundly affected all 
political questions since His day, and who can 
be trusted to give safe leadership through the 
most tangled maze of political agitation. 

India needs Christ just now more than 
ever before. Pray for us at this time that 
we may measure up to our opportunities. 


UNCONSCIOUS TRAINING. 


The oftentimes contemptuous indifference 
with which mature people treat the presence 
of children, displaying before them habits, 
manners and conversation that are anything 
but desirable, is one of the paralyzing wonders 
of contemporary life. 

Children all around us are watching the 
ways and manners of adults, listening to talk, 
especially such talk as refers to themselves. 
Most children fashion themselves after their 
parents and must often feel the injustice of 
being punished for the very things learned 
at home. 

If conversation is petty or puerile gossip 
about the limitations of one’s neighbors, the 
child’s mind is feeding upon that non-nutri- 
tious supply; if conversation is bitter and 
contemptuous criticism of the really high and 
noble motives of the world’s best people, the 
child’s mind is feeding upon that poison; for, 
after all, it is the opinions of the people we 
look up to that educate the majority of us 
more than any one factor of life.—Ez. 
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SIGNS OF PROMISE IN YONG JUNG. 


Miss Emma M. Palethorpe, of our Korea 
Mission Staff at Yong Jung, across the north- 
ern boundary of Korea, in Manchuria, writes 
to Dr. R. P. Mackay :— 

You speak in your letters about the priv- 
ilege of doing the direct work among the 
people, teaching the Word to those who know 
it not, and telling the Old, Old Story. 

It is a precious privilege but you know one 
is liable not to stop to think of that. I find 
it necessary once in a while to step back and 
view the work from a distance, for when one 
is close up, day in and day out, the monotony 
and familiarity do not “lend enchantment.” 


Often too the immediate results seem to be 
so meagre, and one wonders if, after all, the 
labor may be in vain. But when one pauses 
to look back over the past months and years 
and sees the accumulated results, one realizes 
that it was not, after all, in vain. 

In one of our Chureh papers I saw a sen- 
tence by one of our Honan missionaries to the 
effect that one could seldom point to a con- 
vert as the result of one’s labors; it is the word 
here and the message there, all used by the 
Spirit to work the miracle in that life; and I 
felt how true that is of the work here among 
the Koreans. 

* * * 

All the work here is yery encouraging. The 
school work seems particularly so. Our Girls’ 
School is overflowing. You would be proud 
of our girls could you see them. 

You would learn from Mr. Foote about the 
Academy. All are enthusiastic over it and it 
is going well. The Korean Church is greatly 
pleased at having such a fine educational 
Institution for its boys, and when once it 
begins turning out graduates our present 
difficulty in securing trained teachers and 
workers should be greatly decreased. All the 
boys are strong Christians and give great 
promise. 

At present the Kando Men’s Bible Institute 
(one month) is being held here in Yong Jung 
and Mr. Barker is very busy teaching in that, 
as well as several hours at the Academy, each 
day. Mr. Fraser is also here assisting . 


Our Women’s Institute is planned to open 
later, and we are expecting a large attend- 
ance of country women. 

* * * 

Perhaps the most interesting and encour- 
aging feature of our work is the wave of 
evangelism which has spread over the Korean 
Church. . 

Perhaps there never were more Bible Study 
Classes held here in any given period than 
have been seen since early this year. Native 
pastors, elders and helpers have combined in 
teaching and there has been much earnest 
study of the Word. 

Following these classes, in a number of 
places preaching bands were formed and 
went out to the various weaker groups hold- 
ing evangelistic services. In this way large 
numbers signified their intention of casting 
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in their lot with the Christians. At prac- 
tically every meeting there were some de- 
cisions and the attendances were large in 
every Case. 

* * * 

As perhaps you have heard, during the 
winter vacation at the Academy here, one of 
the teachers, several of the boys and some of 
the leaders in the Churches here, formed a 
band and made a two week’s tour of our 
Western field, travelling every day and hold- 
i Their efforts were 
greatly blessed and many were brought in. 


-On their return they decided to hold a 
meeting in our To Song Po church. At this 
meeting several heathen from two villages, 
each about two miles from there, were present 
and some signified their intention of believ- 
ing. In order to conserve these results, the 
To Song Po church decided to be responsible 
for a service in each of these villages every 
Sunday afternoon. 


Although that is now several months ago, 
they have never failed. Those who are able 
to go, usually at least twenty men, women, 
and Academy and Girls’ School pupils, gather 
at the church, have a short prayer service 
and then divide up. The result of their visit 
is reported at the evening service, so all the 
church members are kept in touch. 


* * * 


Owing to other work, last Sunday was the 
first I had felt free to go with them, and when 
I saw the blizzard which raged from Saturday 
on through Sunday, and the condition of the 
roads, I feared none would be willing to go. 


I was amazed and delighted, however, at the 
number of volunteers, and.owing to their style 
of footwear, snow is much more disagreeable 
to the Koreans than to us. 


The pastor announced that from then on, 
still another village was to be visited, this one 
a good four miles from the church. How- 
ever, nothing daunted, several were anxious 
to go even there and the company was divided 
up, several for each village. 


The native pastor, a colporteur, and 
one of the managers of the Church were the 
respective leaders. 


Arrived at the village, preaching is done 
from house-to-house, inviting the people to 
the service, and then all are gathered together 
in one of the houses where someone has de- 
cided to be a Christian and a service is held, 
the children are taught hymns, ete. We did 
not get home till about 7.30 last Sunday, 
long after dark. 


Here in Yong Jung too, the women go out 
in pairs on Sunday afternoons preaching to 
non-Christians and seeking to keep track of 
and lead the new Christians. The specially 
interesting and encouraging feature of this 
effort is that it is planned and carried out by 
the Koreans themselves. 


Everyone reports a more than usual readi- 
ness to listen to the Gospel and the prospects 
are very bright. Already we seem to be reap- 
ing the fruits of the suffering endured. 
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HOW WOMEN WERE LED TO CHRIST. 
By Miss Lity M. Apatr, 
Our Missionary at Taihoku, Formosa. 


The other day at the weekly Women’s 
Meeting as I glanced from face to face I 
thought how interesting the story of the way 
these different women were led to Christ. 
Some had been Christians for years, some had 
only recently first heard the Gospel. 

That bride of a week is coming, because she 
has been married to a Christian. She seems 
much interested and is learning to read. 

That old lady listening so eagerly only 
heard the Gospel two weeks ago at the special 
meetings. She heard the invitation to new 
hearers to come to a daily class last week, and 
she attended regularly. 

‘The first day she came timidly, but encour- 
aged by the warm welcome and the fact that 
the Bible women had the same surname, she 
soon felt herself one of us. 

She is over sixty, but has a splendid memory 
and is learning to read. Has only heard the 
Gospel for two weeks and yet seems to have 
more faith and love than many who have 
heard longer. 

That fine looking woman sitting on the 
front seat is the mother of one of our most 
earnest Christians, a vegetable vendor. 

I remember three years ago seeing this 
woman at evangelistic meetings and her 
daughter-in-law asked me to speak to her, to 
urge her to believe. 

Now she says ‘“‘I did not know the Gospel. 
My son was always speaking about it and 
asking me to come. I refused for a long time, 
now I know the joy of the Truth.” . And she 
does seem to enjoy it. 


On that seat behind sits a pale, solemn- 
looking woman. She says her eall to be a 
Christian came direct from God. She dreamed 
one night she saw a bright way from heaven 
to earth and heard a voice telling her to serve 
God. 

The next day she made enquiries and was 
told where there was a church not far away. 
Ever since she has been attending all the ser- 
vices regularly. She seems to have no thought 
for anything but her new-found faith. 


Prior to this, a granddaughter who lived in 
Amoy, China, had been converted, and had 
come over to Formosa and told about the 
true God. Now the grandmother's witness 
has no uncertain note. 

Three years ago I first visited her home to 
see her sick husband. He was in a terrible 
condition, the toes of one foot were gangren- 
ous, the bones protruding. And yet he would 
not go to the hospital because he was an 
opium smoker and knew he could not smoke 
_there. 

When the doctor heard about the case he 
sent word for him to come, and he would 
help him. The leg had to be amputated, but 
he left the hospital looking and feeling much 
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stronger for his long stay. And better still, 


he learned the way of life. 

His wife spent most of her days at the hos- 
pital with him, and studied most strenuously, 
memorizing hymns usually. She knew a few 
Chinese characters. 

At first had no use for the Romanized, but 
later decided to learn it, reading ali the New 
Testament through as a text book. Now she 
finds much joy in her reading as she discovers 
new and precious truths. 

Last summer her husband died. She has 
an adopted son and her hope for him is that 
he may be a preacher some day. 


2k * * 


That tall woman with bound feet is an 
elder’s wife. His first wife, a gentle Chris- 
tian woman, died some time ago, after a long 
illness, and he married this non-Christian 
woman. 

She had evidently not been accustomed to 
foreigners, because when we first called on 
her, she seemed afraid of us, or was very shy, 
but after awhile she responded. 

She says she believes, but is not baptized 
yet. A bible woman is going regularly to her 
home to teach her to read, but she is very 
slow. 

That very stout woman is also an elder’s 
wife. The young woman beside her is her 
daughter. About two years ago we were 
sorry to hear that one of the elders had mar- 
ried a widow, and his son had married her 
daughter; we were told that not only were 
they non-Christian, but of questionable char- 
acter. 

Some think it all right to marry non-Chris- 
tians, for they will become Christian, and so 
they are adding to the number. It often 
does turn out to be so. 

In this case we wondered if it would be so. 
The son had a family of five little children, 
and they would need the training of a Chris- 
tina mother. 

She lived not far from the Church, so we 
visited her quite often, and encouraged her 
to learn to read Romanized. It was a hard 
task for her, as she was not quick but she has 
succeeded. 

She and the children attend the services 
and she has been baptized. Her mother was 
ne to believe at special meetings held last 
fall. 


* * * 


That smiling young woman over there, 
comes from Taiko. Her father has been a 
Christian many years. She is an adopted 
daughter. 
' Five years ago I first met her. She at- 
tended the class we were holding in Taiko 
and learned to read, later she attended the 
women’s School. 

Last year she was brought to the city very 
ul. We arranged that she enter hospital at 
Shoka for an operation. Before going she 
said to me, “If | get better Vll go with you 
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on a country trip for two weeks.’’ (Chinese 


are quick at making vows). 


A few weeks ago she and her husband 
moved to the city. She came to see me right 
away and said she was now strong and offered 
to help me on a country trip. She wanted 
+0 do some special work to show her gratitude 
+0 God for her recovery. 


There were others there whom I could tell 
about, but I have written so much about these 
few, that I must stop now. 


This was to be my last meeting with these 
women for awhile, as my work was taking me 
to another part of the field, not far off. 


It was a surprise at the close of the meeting 
when they invited me to come to a room at 
the back to have tea with them. We hada 
very pleasant hour together, one and another 
telling of their experiences. 


Yes, life here is well worth while. 


CHINESE HOME MISSIONS. 


One of the most significant developments 
in any foreign mission field is taking place in 
China through the Chinese Home Missionary 
Society and its work in the Province of Yun- 
nan. 

It has, during the past year, made a splen- 
did beginning towards carrying the Gospel 
to the uttermost part of China, for Yunnan 
may thus be deseribed. 


It is an almost inaccessible corner of the 
Yellow Kingdom involving long and arduous 
journeys to reach. 


It is described as nine parts mountain and 
one part plain, with a population about equal 
to that of Canada, between eight and nine 
millions. They are, for the most part, very 
poor with scant means of subsistence. 


Missionary work has been carried on inter- 
mittently in different parts of Yunnan by 
separate agencies during the past forty years 
but hitherto the missionary force is pitifully 
small and inadequate with only seventy-five 
missionaries for the entire Province and with 
few native workers. 

* * BS 

An account of a visit to this needy field 
comes from Miss Ruth Paxson who, with 
Miss Davis and some native women workers, 
have visited the province with a view to re- 
porting on its needs. 


“The outstanding impression one recelves 
is that they are a care-worn, heavily-laden 
people carrying great burdens of work, pov- 
erty, suffering and sin. 


“T saw women earrying 100-lb. loads on 
their backs—the same as that carried by a 
mule, and women with six or more pieces of 
cordwood which would be earried a day’s 
journey of ten or twelve miles, receiving 30c. 
for the labor. We counted 100 people with 
goitre during a two-mile journey. 


“It seems as though God were giving us 
His solution of the problem by sending six 
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Chinese Home Missionaries to this needy 
field a year ago where they have prayed and 
worked and preached with but one purpose 
in their hearts. God has wonderfully blessed 
their work and given them much fruit in 
saved souls.” 


* *% * 


This little band of native missionaries made 
at the same time a careful survey of the 
Province. Schools for children and young’ 
people were opened at strategic points with 
native Christian workers in charge. 


_ It is a significant fact that three out of the 
six who went out on this missionary tour have 
decided to give their lives to work in Yun- 
nan. 


As a result of the survey and investiga- 
tions, the Chinese Home Missionary Move- 
ment is undertaking work on an advanced 
and enlarged scale in Yunnan under a Field 
Secretary. 


_ The Chinese churches in many parts of the 
Kingdom are developing real missionary 
spirit as the needs of Yunnan are presented 
to them, resulting not only in financial sup- 
port but in many young men and women 
offering their lives for missionary service. 


Miss Paxson concludes with the significant 
words “Surely it is God’s purpose that some- 
time every mission field should become a 
missionary foree and undertake the evan- 
gelization of its own people. 


“It looks as though God’s hour for this in 
China had struck and as though He had 
raised up this Chinese Home Missionary 
Movement which is entirely under Chinese 
leadership to accomplish this very task.”’ 


WITHOUT GOD AND WITHOUT HOPE. 
By Rev. Joun Wixktze, D.D. 


One night at Calcutta about 9 p.m. I took 
the train for home. Before it started we 
heard a great:shouting, as a number of bani- 
yas, carrying one of their number on an In- 
dian bed, raced along the platform and hurried 
into a first class carriage that had been re- 
served for them. 

This wealthy baniya knew that his end 
was near, and his friends were anxious to 
earry him to Benares that he might die on 
the bank of the Ganges and so have a sure 
hope of the heaven that is beyond. 


But about midnight the train stopped at 
an important station and the air was full with 
loud eries of mourning. 


On looking out we discovered the cause. 
The baniya had died on the way and so his 
hopes were dashed to the ground, and his 
friends and relatives, hopeless in their sor- 
row, were giving wild expression to their cries 
as they lifted the body from the train and 
prepared it for the burning ghats. Without 
God and without hope in the world. 


The 
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AT A SUMMER CAMP. 


Men AND WoMEN oF T0-MORROW:— 

Many of you have the advantage of living 
in the country and do not know what it is to 
be cooped up in a dusty, dirty, crowded, un- 
healthy part of a city all summer, as so many 
boys and girls are, nor do you know what a 
prize it is to them and how much good it does 
them, to get out for a few days to the coun- 
try. 

Our Chureh—your Churech—has, as a part 
of her mission work, called ‘‘Social Service’’, 
the providing of summer camps, near some 
of our large cities, and taking mothers and 
children, or sometimes a lot of boys by them- 
selves, or of girls by themselves, fifty or a 
hundred of them, to these camps, where they 
have an all round good time for a fortnight, 
and come back home stronger and better for 
what they have had, and another crowd 
taken out, this continuing all summer long. 


At Gimli Camp 


At Gimli Camp, near Winnipeg, Mr. For- 
man, who is in charge, tells that each child 
was responsible for his or her own bed-making, 
and marks were given for neatness and tidi- 
ness. Prizes were given to those who had 
the most marks. 

Ail tried carefully to earn full marks every 
day, but the boys’ party was by far the neat- 
est and tidiest of the whole seven parties sent 
out. 


‘We had a little blind boy with us for one 
of our parties,’ writes Miss Pearl Hopper of 
the Vancouver Community House, “The 
boys were splendid with him, looked after 
him and took such eare of him.”’ 


Many of these boys will grow up better 
men because of that fortnight in camp, with 
so many clean, happy games and wholesome 
lessons, and when you give your cents and 
dimes. to Home Missions, you are helping in 
this way to make Canada a better country. 


Wolf Cubs at Camp St. Mungo, Que. 
By Henry Covusins. 


The Presbyterian manse at Cushing, Que., 
long the home of the well-beloved James 
Fraser, minister of the quaint stone church 
of St. Mungo’s, has often been noted by trav- 
ellers for its beautiful site overlooking the 
Ottawa River. 


For eighteen months the manse had been 
closed, when the Presbyterian Chureh de- 
cided during the past Summer, to open a 
camp for Chalmers’ and St. Columba Settle- 
ment houses, Montreal, and obtained the 
manse for this purpose. 


Travellers this Summer, during later June 
and early July were surprised to see tents 
pitched in the field west of the manse, and 
small boys in plenty; playing, making bas- 
kets, reading, ete. These boys were Wolf 
Cubs from five different Montreal Packs, 
under the direction of Cub-master Allen. 


After the service the boys filed out of the 
church, saluting the flag, and returned to 
Camp on parade. 


Everyone admired their discipline, and 
praised the work being done for these young 
lives by the organization of the Wolf Cubs, 
or Junior Boy Scouts. 


(Ore of the other workers adds that this 
service was one of the most beautiful which 
she had ever attended). 

* * * 

In all, three hundred and thirty-four per- 
sons were at St. Mungo this summer. They 
included, besides the boys, mothers and 
children, and senior girls. They had a won- 
derful time. 


Miss Goldie writes,—‘‘Every morning the 
man who delivered the milk,loaded the waggon 
to overflowing with children and drove them 
down to the church, to the choke-cherry bush 
or the green apple tree, unless we said other- 


“The big girls were laid over a bench and 
given land “drill for the swimming strokes, and 
every one of them learned to swim...... Each 
party had its own plan of daily devotions 
and religious education.”’ 


One Sabbath incident was a baptismal ser- 
vice held in the old stone church. Four chil- 
dren were baptized, and two of them were 
named respectively after Miss Goldie of Chal- 
mers’ House and Miss Sloane of St. Columba. 


SHOWING WHOM WE SERVE. 


My father came into my house soon after 
I was married, and looked around. We showed 
him into every room, and then he said to me: 

‘Yes, it is very nice; but nobody will know, 
walking through here, ’ whether you belong to 
God or Satan.” 

I went through and looked at the rooms 
again, and thought: ‘‘He is quite right.” 

So we made up our minds straightway that 
there should be no room in our house, hence- 
forth, that had not some message, by picture 
or wall-text, for every corner, which should 
tell that we served the King.—Er. 7 
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THE STORY OF MUSA. 
By Rev. Joun Witkiz, D.D., 
For the Children. 


We have in the Home a little boy that has 
about as much mischief in his make up as 1s 
found in most children, a strong, healthy, 
lively, little boy. He is called Musa, the In- 
dian word for Moses, for as Moses was drawn 
from the water so was Musa. 


His mother was a Brahman living in a 
village near where Taylor was then doing 
evangelistic work. 

As a widow she had no rights, no home, 
and no prospect of a home, but another Brah- 
man fell in love with her and secretly they 
continued to live together. 

* * * 


When the little child was born her diffi- 
culties began. She dared not take him home; 
it would probably have meant her death, and 
she did not know how to conceal him. 


She knew of Taylor and believed that if she 
could get him to, in some way, take care of 
the boy all might be well with the little fellow. 


She laid him down in a furrow in a ploughed 
field quite near Taylor’s house. It was dur- 
ing the Monsoons when the soil was wet and 
- the rain was pouring down. 


Taking a stone in her hand she flung it 
against the door of Taylor’s house, at the 
same time pinched the child so that he cried, 
and then hid herself. 


Taylor came to the door, heard the child’s 
ery, picked him up and took him into his 
house, and then at once arranged to bring 
him in here. 

The exposure had been too much for the 
lately-born babe; pneumonia developed, and 
we were compelled to send him over to the 
Mission Hospital to the care of the lady doc- 
tors there. 


They did their part well and after some 
weeks he was restored to heaith and was 

fairly strong and well. 

One of our Christian women begged to be 
allowed to be the foster mother, and very 
carefully cared for the little boy for several 


years. 
* * * 


One Christmas we were all gathered to- 
gether out at Behta when a woman and a 
man came up and begged to be allowed to 
see the little boy. 


She and her lover by this time had decided 
to come out openly as living together. They 
heard where the little boy was and were very 
anxious to see him. 


I wish you could have seen that mother—- 
for after all mother’s love is the same in India 
as in Canada—as she took the little fellow in 
her arms, the tears were running down her 
face as she smothered the child with her loving 
talk and her embracing. - 


They desired to have the child back again 
but by this time we had seen that it would 
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not do. Occasionally the mother is permitted 

to see him, but he has no interest whatever 

ut her and no desire to return again to a Hindu 
ome. 


May Musa become like his name-sake, a 


leader of his people out of the land of bond- 
age into the land of liberty. 


THREE NECESSARY OILS. 


What an oily world! We have oils for 
autos, wagons, and all kinds of machines. 

_ But then there are oils which are necessary 
if we should keep human life in smooth running 
order. 

L. The oil of Sunshine. It comes in packages, 
of any size, as much as you wish, and is applied 
a smile at a time. 

If you want to sample its effect, step into 
a store where the clerk has a grouch on all the 
time. Then find another, where he wears a 
smile when waiting on customers. See which 
store is doing the bigger business. 

The most popular boy or girl at school or in 
the shop or wherever you are, is the boy or 
girl who uses the Oil of Sunshine. 

It is a wonderful oil, and it’s free. 
have to do is help yourself. 

2. The oil of Tact. This is the oil that 
makes it possible to get along with the other 
fellow. 

3. The oil of Charity. A liberal supply of 
this oil will make it possible for you to give the 
other fellow a square deal, to see his virtues 
rather than his faults, to be friendly with him 
even if he doesn’t think about some things 
just as you do. 

No matter what you intend to do in life or 
what goal you are hoping to reach, you'll get 
there easier and quicker if you carry a liberal 
supply of these oils. 


All you 


HOW TO HAVE A GOOD TIME. 


‘Well, twinsies, did you have a good time? 
asked Mrs. Gray when her little girls came 
back from the beach. 

Yes,’ said Lucey. 

‘‘No’m,’’ said Lula. 

‘Why didn’t you have a good time Lula ? 

“T don’t know.”’ 

“Did Lacy let you play with the bucket ?’ 

“Yes; I played wif it all the time.’’ 

‘All the time ? And how about the shovel?’’ 

“T played wif it all the time, too.” 

‘‘Ah, and who played with the flag ?”’ 

Lula hung her head. ‘“‘I played wif it all 
the time, too,”’ she said presently. 

‘‘And what did my other little girl play 
with ?’’ mother asked Lacy. 

“T des I played wif myself,’ said No. 2, with 
a merry laugh, ‘‘but I had a dood time.”’ 


‘‘Now I see what was the matter with Lula. 
The sun may be shining, but it never looks 
bright to a little girl who wants everything 
herself.’’—Little Ones. 
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A BRAVE BOY. 


“So this is our new cabin boy "” I said to 
myself as I saw a dark-eyed, handsome lad 
leaning against the railing. 

I had heard remarks about him by the 
erew. He had refused to drink any liquor 
since he came on board. 

A few days later I was standing beside the 
captain, when we heard shouts and laughter, 
and going forward found some sailors trying 
to persuade Adams to take grog. 


‘Laugh on,’’ said the boy, ‘‘but I'll never 
taste a drop.” 

One of the sailors, emboldened by the 
presence of the captain, whom they all knew 
was a great drinker, approached the boy, and 
was just going to pour the liquor down his 
throat when, quick as a flash, Adams seized 
the bottle and flung it overboard. 


I trembled for the boy’s fate, as the cap- 
tain seized him and cried out sternly: 

“Hoist this fellow aloft into the main-top- 
sail. Ill teach him better than to waste my 
property.”’ 

Two sailors approached him, but Adams 
quietly waved them back, and said: “T’ll go 
myself, captain, and I hope you’ll pardon me; 
I meant no offence.”’ 

I saw his hand tremble as he took hold of 
the rigging. For one unused to the sea it was 
extremely dangerous to climb to that height 
but soon he reached the look-out. 

‘““‘Now, stay there, you young scamp, and 
get some of the spirit frozen out of you,” 
muttered the captain, as he went down into 


the cabin. 
* * * 


_ Knowing the captain’s temper, I dared not 
interfere while he was in his present state of 
mind. By nightfall, however, I proceeded 
to the cabin. 

‘Pardon my intrusion, Captain Murphy, 
but I’m afraid our eabin-boy will be sick if 
he is compelled to stay up there much longer.” 

“Sick ! Not a bit of it ! None on board my 
ship ever get sick; they know better than to 
play that game on me. But I'll go and see 
what he is doing, anyhow.”’ 

Upon reaching the deck he shouted through 
his trumpet: 

“Ho ! my lad !’ 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

‘‘How do you like your new berth ?”’ 

“Better than grog or whiskey, sir.” 

“Tf I allow you to descend, will you drink 
the contents of this glass ?”’ 

“T have forsworn all intoxicating drinks, 
sir, and I will not break my pledge, even at 
the risk of my life.’’ 

“There, that settles it,’ said the captain. 
‘‘He’s cot to stay up there all night; he’ ll be 
toned down before morning.’ 

But by early dawn Captain Murphy or- 
dered Adams to be taken down, for to his 


_ firing up, 
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eall: “‘Ho, my lad !”’ there was no reply, and 
he began to feel alarmed. 


A glass of warm wine and a biscuit were 
standing ready; and when the captain, who 
was sober now, saw the boy’s limp form ear- 
ried into his presence by two sailors, his voice 
softened, as he said: 


‘Here, my lad, drink that, and I will trou- 
ble you no more.’ 


With a painful gesture Reali waved him 
back, and in a feeble voice said: 


“Captain Murphy, will you allow me to 
tell you a little of my history ?”’ 


“Go on, but don’t think it will change my 
mind; you have to drink this just to show you 
how I bend stiff necks on board my ship.’”* 


* * * 
Then young Adams told his story: 


“Two weeks before I came on board this 
ship I stood beside my mother’s coffin. I 
heard the thud on the coffin as the sexton 
filled the grave. I saw the people leave. I 
was alone. She who had loved and eared for 
me was gone. 


I knelt for a moment upon the fresh turf, 
and I vowed never to taste the liquor which 
had broken my mother’s heart and ruined 
my father’s life. 


“Two days later I stretched my hand | 
through the prison bars, behind which my 
father was confined. I told him I was going 
to sea. 

‘Do with me what you will, captain; let me 
freeze to death in the main-top; throw me 
into the sea; anything, but do not, for dear 
mother’s sake, force me to drink that polson 
which has ruined my father and killed my 
aut Don’t let it ruin a mother’s only 
son !” 

He sank back exhausted, and burst into 
tears. The captain stepped forward, and 
laying his hand upon the boy’s head, said to 
the crew: 

‘‘For our mothers’ sakes let us respect John 
Adams’ pledge, and never,’ he continued, 
“let me catch any of you ill-treating 
him.”’ 

Adams served on our vessel for three years, 
and was a universal favorite. When he left, 
Captain Murphy presented him with a hand- 
some gold watch as a momento of his night in 
the main-top, and sent the youth away with 
a blessing on his head.—In the Union Signal. 


THE BIBLE BRINGS HELP AND HOPE. 


An agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society tells of a friend of his traveling in the 
Arctic regions who came upon a party of 
Esquimaux, standing round a hole in the ice, 
waiting to catch seals and reading the Bible 
as they waited. 

He also tells of a leper asylum in South 
Africa which he himself had visited, where 
many of the lepers, their fingers wasted away 
by the disease, had worn their Bibles by turn- 
ing over the leaves with their mouths. It 
was the only book that could hold out hope 
to them. 


Life and Work 


HOW I BECAME A MISSIONARY 


A Young Woman’s Story of Her Life. 
By Miss H. Trystey, Korma. 


I was reared in a Christian home, and my 
father held office in the church from the time 
T could remember, and I always knew that it 
was our duty to give to Home and Foreign 
missions, but these were vague terms to me, 
and had no personal meaning. 


When I was about seventeen, a missionary 
rally was held in our little country church 
and a W.M.S. organized. From that time 
my interest was aroused, and Foreign mis. 
sions became something definite and tangible- 


Later I moved to a little village where there 
was no missionary society. One was later 
formed, and in that organization meeting, as 
we knelt in prayer, God very plainly told me 
that He wanted me to go as a missionary for 
Him. 

* *K * 

No message could have been a greater sur- 

prise, or more unwelcome. I was quite sure 


I had given my heart to God, and I had great 


joy in serving him in my home and home 
ehureh where I was known and loved, but 
I had a timid shrinking nature, and it was 
difficult for me to go out among strangers. 


By a great effort, my father sent me to col- 
lege, and for the four years I was there, God’s 
spirit was constantly pleading with mine to 
yield myself to him, but my will stubbornly 
refused. 


A vote by the student body showed that I 
was considered the best girl in school and I 
was chairman of the Religions Department 
of the Y.W.C.A., and a leader of the mission 
study class as we studied “Sunrise in the 
Sunrise Kingdom.”’ 


Few suspected the fierce conflict that was 
constantly going on in my heart, and that I 
had come to doubt all the verities of religion, 
and that when our class prophet pictured me 
a missionary in Japan my heart fiercely said, 
No ! Never ! 

I began teaching, and for three years longer 
kept up the conflict. I knew that I was out 
of harmony with God and was not trusting 
and obeying him, so I could not pray, and 
could not be so presumptious to ask for His 
protection over me and mine. 


During this time I lost my two older bro- 
thers. Realizing my own helplessness and 
wickedness, I was lonesome and unhappy and 
afraid. 

* * ok 


At last I could endure it no longer, in hum- 
bleness and deep contrition I fell down at the 
altar of the little country church in which I 
was attending a meeting and placed myself 
upon His mercy, and He gave me peace and 
joy. 


I offered myself to our Mission Board and 
was accepted, and after two years of prep- 
aration at our Bible and Tratning School, 
T was appointed to Korea. 

I still had a younger sister and brother 
whom some of my friends said I could not 
afford to leave, but I committed them to 
God, and was fully persuaded that He was 
able to keep that which I had committed unto 
Him, and He has led my brother to be a 
preacher and my sister a deaconess. 

Before I consecrated them to God I lived 
in constant fear for them and was startled 
every time I saw a telegram coming my way, 
but now I feel that they are perfectly secure 
in His keeping. 

And while I often feel that the work is very 
imperfectly done, and am grieved and hu- 
miliated over my failures, yet I know that I 
am in the place and am attempting the work 
that my Heavenly Father in His love and 
wisdom has chosen for me, and that confidence 
gives me a joy and peace that the world can- 
not give, neither take away. 

If this should meet the eye of anyone whom 
God is ealling to work with Him let me urge 
you ‘‘Whatever He saith unto you do it !’— 
Abridged from ‘“‘The Korea Mission Field.” 


MOTHERS’ MISTAKES 


The mistaken devotion which takes for 
granted that all restriction to a child’s desires 
means deprivation, which cannot bear to see 
a child suffer temporary disappointment. or 
punishment, allows him to develop an in- 
dividuality which later will sap and prey upon 
all other individuals with whom he comes in 
contact. 

The mother who meekly trails after her 
children all day, picking up mislaid playthings 
and articles of clothing, who makes countless 
trips upstairs in answer to repeated calls after 
they are supposed to have gone to bed, who 
rises to shut doors left swinging as they rush 
in and out, who responds wearily and patiently 
to ceaseless demands and questions flung at her 
as she tries to read or write, and who has never 
really known a moment’s repose during her 
children’s waking hours; instead of being a 
martyr is a menace, for her children will be- 
come the careless, arrogant, selfish men and 
women of the next generation. 

The mother who determines that her chil- 
dren must abide by the standard which 
requires painstaking effort and responsibility, 
who demands the same degree of courtesy 
and consideration to be extended towards her 

as she extends to them, who expects them 
to respect her rights as truly as she respects 
theirs, will find herself blessedly relieved of 
mortification and chagrin; and she will know 
the joy of a certain sureness and repose which 
will increase her days in the land of the living, 
no matter how filled they may be with mater- 
nal duties.—N ational Child Garden Association, 
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‘AND THE LORD SHUT HIM IN” 
Gen. 7:16. 


God sometimes shuts the door and shuts us in 

That He may speak—perchance through grief 
or pain— 

And softly, heart to heart, above the din, 

May tell some precious thought to us again. 


God sometimes shuts the door and keeps us 
still 

That so our feverish haste, our deep unrest, 

Beneath His gentle touch may quiet, till 

He whispers what our weary hearts love best. 


God sometimes shuts the door, and though 
shut in, 

Since ’tis His hand, shall we not wait and see? 

If worry lies without, and toil, and sin, 

God’s peace remains within for you and me. 


WHY HE WAS NOT AN INFIDEL 


I once met a thoughtful scholar who told 
me he had read every book he could which 
attacked the religion of Jesus Christ, and that 
he should have become an infidel but for three 
things :— 

First, I am a traveller, I am going some- 
where. To-night I am a day nearer the grave 
than I was yester-night. 

I have read all that such books can tell me. 
They shed not one single ray of hope of light 
upon my destiny. They shall not take away 
the only light I have and leave me stone- 
blind. 

Secondly, I had a mother. I saw her go 
down into the dark valley where I am going. 
She leaned on an unseen arm as restfully as 
a child goes to sleep on its mother’s breast. 
I knew that was not a delusion. ; 

Third, I have three motherless daughters 
They have no protector other than myself. 
I would rather kill them than leave them in 
this sinful world if you could blot out from 
it all the safety and hope of the Gospel.— 
Bishop Whipple. 


WHAT THE BOY WAS WORTH. 


The wee laddie hurt his foot, came to his 
mother; she washed it carefully and then 
wrapped it up. 

When this was done the little fellow said: 

‘‘Mother, it seems to me that you would 
find me more trouble than I’m worth.’’ 

What did she do but gather the child up 
close to her heart and try to tell him how 
much he really was worth. 

She was wise enough to know that there 
was a greater value hidden in the boy than 
he realized, and told him how much he was 
worth to her and to the world and to God. 

What an enhanced appreciation of mother- 
hood that reveals! She was nourishing the 
child that was dearer than life to her, but in 
so doing she was preparing a man for the 
world and for God.—E7z. 
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THE IMPERATIVES OF LIFE. 
By Frep Scott SHEYARD. 


All life, physical, social, commercial, spirit- 
ual, has imperatives which must be accepted - 
and complied with in order to success. 

Some imperatives of the spiritual life, are: 

First, the imperative necessity of being 
born anew, of entering the spiritual life in 
accordance with the laws which govern it. 


When Christ said to Nicodemus, ‘“Ye must 
be born again’? (anew or from above), he 
was but stating the law of entrance into the 
spiritual life. The natural or carnal can not 
become spiritual except by the gateway of 
regeneration—a truth as simple and logical 
as that physical life comes by physical birth. 

A natural sequence of birth is growth, and 
“erow in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,’’ is but stating 
another spiritual imperative. Unless there 
be spiritual growth there can be no spiritual 
development nor even spiritual life. 

As in the physical so in the spiritual, growth 
is the resultant of food, assimilation and 
exercise. Babes in Christ must be fed upon 
the ‘‘sincere milk of the Word,’’ which must 
be assimilated by means of meditation and 
prayer and developed by practical Christian 
service. 

Christ’s final command to his disciples, 
‘““Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature,’’ has been called 
the supreme imperative. 

The missionary commission? Yes, but a 
commission which applies to the world of the 
home, as to the Gadarene—‘‘Go home to thy 
friends and tell them how great things the 
Lord hath done for thee,’’—’’to the world oJ 
one’s own community,—to the world of the 
country which the Christian patriot loves,— 
to the world of the nations which sit in dark- 
ness—anywhere, everywhere, where are men 
who know not the glad, good news of salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ. 


THE BIBLE. 


It is the charter of true liberty; the fore- 
runner of civilization; the moulder of insti- 
tutions and governments; the fashioner of 
law; the secret of national progress; the guide 
of history; the ornament and mainspring of 
literature; the friend of science; the inspiration 
of philosophies; the text-book of ethics; the 
light of the intellect; the answer to the deep- 
est human heart-hungerings; the soul of all 
strong heart life; the illuminator of darkness; — 
the foe to superstition; the enemy of oppres- _ 
sion; the uprooter of sin; the regulator of all | 
high and worthy standards; the comfort in 
sorrow; the strength in weakness, the path- 
way in perplexity; the escape from tempta- 
tion; the steadier in the day of power; the 
embodiment of all lofty ideals; the begetter 
of life; the promise of the future; the star of 
death’s night; the revealer of God; the guide 
and hopé and inspiration of man.—E7z. 
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WHAT THE GOSPEL DOES FOR MEN 
By A MissioNaRY IN JAPAN. 


As it was in Greece in the first century and 
so it is in Japan in the twentieth. I have 
seen the Gospel come to men. not in word only 
but in power to redeem men’s lives. 


Years ago, in a hotel in Usuki, Japan, I 
stood with others spellbound as a man_ told 
us what God had done for him. He had been 
one of the vilest of the vile. Ignorant, licen- 
tious, drunken, criminal. His story is too 
black to print. 

He described his condition in one of the 
most gripping figures I have ever heard when 
he said: ‘“‘I was like one of those maggots 
that breed in rotten flesh. I fed on unspeak- 
able filth and I thought it fine. 


Yet God through the Gospel stretched out 
His hand, picked that maggot out of the 
putrefaction in which he delighted, and made 
a man of him; aye, more than a man, a child 
of God, a preacher of the Gospel, who for 
twenty years has lived in holiness and purity, 
blameless in the midst of a crooked and per- 
verse generation, among whom he shines as 
one of the lights of the world. 

? HP kee 

One day a man came into my office to ask 
my help. Still young in years, he was old 
in vice. His manhood was undermined, his 
health was gone, his business was runied. His 
nerves were shattered, and his outlook was 
well nigh hopeless. 


He had come because he had read in the 


} newspaper that there was help in the Gospel. 


When he had gone I said to my associate: 
‘‘T am afraid there is very little hope for him. 
He has pretty well sinned away his chance.”’ 
But my faith was too weak. 


Two or three years later that man married 
a fine young woman of our church. His 
mother, who had not seen him for years, came 
to the wedding, and when my wife called on 


“T should like to know what magic there is 
in the Christian religion to make a man over. 
Look at that son of mine. His father and I 
had no pleasure in him since-he was a boy. 
Profligate, dissipated, and lazy, he was just 
no good at all. 

‘‘And now, what do I see? He has a good 
business, has married an excellent wife, and 
is arespected man. His very face has changed. 
J] hardly know him for my son. What-has 


done this thing ?” 


It was the Gospel, not in word only, but in 
power. 

* * * 

One day I was examining a woman for 
baptism in her own home. She knew so 
little about the Gospel that I was surprised 
and said:—‘‘Why do you wish to become a 
Christian, since you do not understand what 
Christian teaching | is aie. 


“Oh sir,” she said, ‘I do not understand 
the doctrine, but I know what it does. Until 
a few months ago this husband of mine was 
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a terrible man to live with. He wasa drunk- 
ard, and earned very little at his trade, but 
what he did earn went largely for drink. 


There was no money to buy food or clothes 
for our child or me, and in the house it was 
nothing but seolding, beating and kicking, 
until it was hell on earth. 

“Now it is all so different. He never drinks 
a drop, works steadily at his trade, and in 
the house he is as gentle as a kitten. This 
is the reason why I wish to be a Christian too.”’ 

‘“T don’t understand the doctrine, but I 


know what it does.’’ 
* * + 


T have seen the Gospel as the power of God 


- for comfort. 


I have sat by the bedside of one whose 
emaciated face showed that disease had a 
strangle-hold on his life and have seen the 
pale face glow and the dull eyes brighten at 
those marvellous words:—‘‘Naniira kokoro ni 
uryoru koto nakare. Kami wo shinji, mata 
Waga Chichi no ie ni 
wa sumai ohshi. Shikarazuba, ware kanete 
nanjira ni kore wo tsugu beki nari. Ware 
nanjira no tame ni tokoro wo sonae ni yuku.”’ 


These words mean nothing to the American 
reader, but they are the words of John 14: 
1-3, and in Japanese as in English their ca- 
dence “‘softlier on the spirit les than tired 
eyelids upon tired eyes.”’ 

* * * 


I have a friend. Twelve children blessed 
his home. One died in infancy. Three were 
taken within a single week in childhood. 
Seven sons and one daughter grew up to full- 
ness of strength and beauty, endowed with 
excellent powers of mind and noble char- 
acter. 

One after another five sons fell victims to 
the Great White Plague. Then one day he 
came to tell me that of the remaining sons one 
had become a leper! I was speechless in the 
presence of so great a sorrow. Yet the God 
of all comfort comforted that father with the 
same comfort wherewith He has always com- 
forted those that are in any distress; and never 
have I seen a nobler demonstration that the 
Gospel is not in word only but in power than 
in that stricken father’s life. 


Nor does the power of the Gospel fail at 
any age. I knew a dear little girl of seven 
who died rejoicing in her Saviour, to the as- 
tonishment of all beholders, and I knew also 
a woman of ninety-two, the twilight of whose 
life was brightened by a radiant sunset. 


* * * 


Two friends I knew in a remote country 
district, living at the foot of a noble moun- 
tain, upon the summit of which, in ancient 
times, they were wont to expose old women, 
because it was too much trouble to feed them 
any more. 


Oddly matched they were, one being a 
country gentleman of seventy-two, honored 
for his virtues and his public services, and 
the other an errand boy of sixteen, so low 
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down in the social scale that, as he put it 
himself, his mother ‘“‘never had any particular 
husband.”’ 


The bond between them was that both had 
found the pearl of great price. The old 
gentleman said to me that when he was bap- 
tized: “T praise God that I have lived to 
see this hour. All my life I have studied 
various regions but I was not satisfied. I 
was like a man who wanders at night upon 
the mountains, but cannot find his way until 
the day dawns. When I learned through 
the papers the story of the cross of Christ, the 
light broke in upon my soul and I found what 
all my life I had hungered to know. 

aR oR 


I have seen the power of the Gospel to call 
ea from the service of the world to that of 
God. 


Men must have something to chase after, in 
Japan as elsewhere. Most men are crazy 
after pleasure, lust, fame, power of money. 
But I have seen men’s lives made to swing 
into new orbits, the focus of which is Christ. 


There came to Steele Academy some thirty 
years ago a young man enslaved to the liquor 
hahit, weak in body and mind. He is now 
a leader in the councils of the church, a 
professor of theology, and pastor of a success- 
ful church. 


There came to the same school some twenty- 
five years ago a young man of unusual energy 
and ability, bent on fitting himself for a career 
in business or polities, but he came under the 
drawing power of Christ, and all his dreams 
of wealth or fame were laid upon the altar. 


He entered the seminary to prepare for the 
ministry, but before he graduated he was 
called to Y.M.C.A. work in the army. At 
Dalny he found scores of young women whom 
the devil’s agents had entrapped and brought 
to pander to the vices of depraved men. He 
organized a rescue work that sent two hun- 
dred of them back to their homes. 


Possessed of business ability that might 
easily have made him rich, his whole life is 
devoted to unselfish service. 

* *  O* 

Finaliy I have seen the power of the Gospel 
a ee itself a permanent home in a hostile 
anc 


In Japan, where two generations ago there 
was not a single believer, and where the name 
of Jesus was never spoken aloud except in 
hate, there are now more than one hundred 
thousand registered believers. 


To be sure, all of them leave much to be 
desired and many of them are mighty poor 
Christians. But more than three hundred 
and fifty congregations have their own Jap- 
anese pastors and pay all their own expenses, 
while the total sum raised by Japanese Chris- 
tians last year for all church and evangelistic 
work was three-quarters of a million dollars, 
U.S. money—and that in a country where the 
wages are not more than one-third or one- 
fourth of what they are with us.—In “The 
Mission Field.” 
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DISCOURAGING A CHURCH. 


Begin to tell a boy he is bad, and tell every 
one you meet that there is nothing in him, 
and you will so dishearten the fellow that he 
will try to live up to his reputation. Talk 
him down and he will go down, But if you 
talk him up, he will go up. 


It is a. perfectly natural thing for a man to | 


seek to live up to his reputation. Many a 
man has been saved because mother, or wife, 
or friend believed in him. 


This applies to churches as well as men, 
for churches are made up of human beings. 


Sometimes a church loses some of its old 
success, because of changed conditions, and 
because some who were once active there 
have gone up or gone out. Then tongues be- 
gin to wag. A campaign of discouragements 
is inaugurated. 


For the most part, this is not from malice 
at all, but from thoughtlessness. One speaks 
the discouraging word and another hears it, 
and repeats it, until there has come to be a 
general impression that the church is in a 
bad way and cannot succeed. 


The people of the organization meet this 
impression everywhere they go. They lose 
heart themselves and with ‘the loss of heart 
goes their enthusiasm and their hope. 


Many a church has been gossipped to 
death, and if it is a sin to ruin a man by gossip, 
is it not a sin to ruin a church by gossip ? 
Be a booster, not a knocker.—Sel. 


ILL TEMPER AND ‘‘BLUES.”’ 


has a more or less seriously disastrous effect 
upon one’s own physical and mental well- 
being. It creates a poison in the system that 
has a really destructive toxic quality. 


The same is true to some extent of any 
other intense undesirable emotion, such as 
yielding to depression , or sadness, or fear. 

All these violent, extreme or hurtful emo- 
tions travel along physical routes.’ When 
we flash into anger, heart action and respira- 
tion quicken, our muscles grow tense, our 


hands clench, our voice becomes shrill and — 


strident. 


Would not most of the fits of temper we 
have fallen into not have come to us if in the 
crisis we had compelled our muscles to keep 
slack and forced our voice to quiet, no 
tones ? 


Similarly would we have fallen into half 
the blue fits that we have had if, when we 
felt one coming, we had thrown our shoulders 
back and taken in great breaths of fresh air, 
we had compelled our faces to smile, and had 
deliberately shaken ourselves into a more 
normal attitude toward life ?—Fxz. 


‘‘Never have I seen Thee so clearly as 
whenyl was breaking bread to the hungry; 
never have I loved Thee so dearly as when 
I soothed a brother’s pain.”’ 


—— = 


You will immensely im- 
prove the tastiness of your 
dishes and add greatly 
to their nourishing value 
if you use plenty of 


A MISSIONARY LIBRARY. 


The Committee on Literature and Mis- 
sionary Education recommends a missionary 
library in every congregation, to include both 
books and periodicals. 


A catalogue of missionary literature, de- 
nominational and general, with suggestions for 
the choice of books for any desired size of 
library, i is being sent to every minister. 


It is also suggested that some missionary 
magazines should be kept on file for use by 
Sunday School classes, Mission Bands or 
other organizations. Among these are:— 


The International Review of Missions.— 
Quarterly, at $2.50 per year. 

The Missionary Review of the World.— 
Monthly, $2.50 per year. 

Outward Bound.—A new popular monthly 
by the Missionary Societies of Great Brit- 
ain, $3.00 per year. 


Such a missionary table should also carry 
our own Church periodicals, viz: Tur Pres- 
BYTERIAN Recorp, The Presbyterian Wiiness, 
The Missionary Messenger, The Message, and 
the papers and magazines issued by Presby- 
terian Publications, as all carry missionary 
matter. Many churches maintain such a 
library and reading table with the best re- 
sults. Subscriptions will be received and for- 
warded by the Literature and Missionary 
Edueation Committee, 411 Confederation 
Life Bldg., Toronto. 


MADE IN 


GOLD \3 


CANADA 


WHITE 
SNOW 


WABASSO 


Have you used- 
WABASSO SHEETINGS 
WABASSO SHEETS 
WABASSO CIRCULAR 
PILLOW COTTONS 
WABASSO SLIPS 
WABASSO PIQUES 


WABASSO CAMBRICS 

WABASSO LONGCLOTHS 

WABASSO NAINSOOKS 

WABASSO VICTORIA 
LAWNS 

WABASSO REPPS 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET 
ONCE USED ALWAYS USED 


THE WABASSO COTTON COMPANY, LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC 


GOOD 
AS 


Hate hurts the hater more than the hated. 


Try and you may. Don’t try and you 
wont. 


Truth has nothing to fear from the fu- 
ture. 


Success that is not deserved cannot be long 
enjoyed. 


The child of God is as safe as his Father’s 
throne. 


No one ever found his religion where he 
lost it. 


Whoever fights against truth is sure to lose 
in the end. 


Love your neighbor, yet pull not down 
your hedge. 


Stern necessity often proves to heey been 
our best friend. 


God’s place for a Christian is where he is 
needed the most. 


Nobody works harder and gets less for it 
than the hypocrite. 


No one ever lost his way to heaven who 
took a friend along. 


It may be no disgrace to be defeated. Itis 


a disgrace to stay defeated. 


Character of the Hie inest sort can always 
be built with tools right at hand. 

It is not so much the prayer but the, prayer- 
that moves the heart of God. 


The years unconsecrated are existence— 
consecrated they become life. 

There’s only one person‘in the world who 
can defeat you, and that is yourself. 


The way we treat men is the surest test 
of the state of our hearts toward God. 


Pray? Yes, pray. But when you get off 
your knees don’t sit down—Hustle. 

To have high ideals wont avail much unless 
you are prepared to do a lot of hard climbing. 


Only things to eat, drink and wear are high 
in price. Happiness is at the same old figure. 


We do not know how cheap the seeds of 
happiness are, or we should scatter them 
oftener.—Lowell. ; 


Disappointment should always be taken as 
a stimulant and never viewed as a discour- 
agement. 


It is een easier going out.of the right way 
when we are in it than getting into it when 
we are out of it. 


There is safety in the way of eternal life. 


But it is found in pressing forward in the 
way, not loitering near it. 


If you are on the right oe the winds and 
the tides are with you and will get you there 
in the end—if you don’t give up. 


Don’t try to hold G God’s s hand, let Him hold 
yours. Let Him do the holding, and you 
do the trusting.—W ebb-Peploe. 


Renew my will from day to day, blend it 
with Thine and take away all now that makes 
it hard to say ‘‘Thy will be done.” 


One’s age does not depend so much upon 
the distance from the cradle as upon the way 
that distance has been travelled. 


Ye fearful souls fresh courage take, the 
clouds ye so much dread are big with merey 
and will break in blessings on your head. 


Prayer is simply a sense of spiritual need. 
Whether expressed by words or signs, it finds 
a voice on its way up to God. 


Is there a man who grudges any of the 


money he has given during his lifetime to the ~ 


extension of Christ’s Kingdom ? 


Make it possible, by your beautiful lives 


and Christ-like characters, for those you love 


to become Christians.—Gypsy Smith. 


All my theology is reduced to this narrow 
compass—Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners.—Archibald Alexander. 


Between the great things that we cannot 
do and the small things that we will not do, 
the danger is that we will do nothing. 


Those who follow that part of themselves 
which is great are great men, and those who 
follow that which is little are little men. 


Not until you make men self-reliant, intel- 
ligent, and fonder of struggle than of help 
have you relieved poverty.—Phillips Brooks. 


The warrant for spreading the Gospel is 
in its very nature. We cannot follow Christ 
without going in search of the betrayed sheep. 

In no other land are the people of all ranks 
so well fed, so well clothed, so well housed, 
=o well employed as in our own dear Can- 
ada. 


There are two kinds of nerves, the sen- 
sory and the motor. 
missionary cause off our sensory and on our 
motor nerves. 


We need to get the 
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Boys prepared for 


Calendar Sent on Apolcktion’ 


Christmas Trees and Stockings. 


This year your little ones will have their 
usual filled stockings and Christmas tree. 
Your keenest pleasure will be in their en- 
joyment. To them Santa Claus is a reality 
to be looked forward to through a year of 
anticipation. 


NEXT CHRISTMAS. 


How would you feel if you knew that your 
kiddies ‘would have no Christmas—that 
perhaps they might even be hungry on that 
day of days. 


PROVIDING AGAINST THE UNEXPECTED. 


It seems impossible now, but who would 
provide these pleasures and necessities if 
you should be called hence before next 
Christmas comes? 


Life Insurance shows the way to many 
Christmases for your family. Delay no 
longer. Write at once for particulars of a 
suitable policy. Courteous and prompt 
attention to all enquiries will be given. 


The Great-West Life AssuranceCo. 
Department ‘*‘R’”? 
HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG 


When writing ask for a ‘‘Mother Goose Nursery 
Rhyme Book”’ for your little one—free on request. 


When 
; sary to relax 
from strain of business, social or household duties, this 


neces- 


hoch Soe Rest Homers 


Environment in the Garden of Canada, is ideal for 
recuperation. Hourly electric service to Hamilton, 
Write for pamphlet. Drawer 126, Winona, Ont. 


A SENSE ‘OF GOD. 


The man who would live the really strong] 
achieving life must have a real sense of thef 


divine presence with him. 

No gift or ability can take the place of the 
eonviction that thé plan of life is under divine 
direction, and for the carrying out of the plan 


divine wisdom and strength are ever available. | 
That real sense of the divine in one’s life} 


makes the difference between real, purposeful, 


inspirational living and just passing one’s 


days in an aimless fashion. 


Men whose lives have borne real and lasting | 
fruit in human history have been men to whom 


God was a tremendous reality, and religion 
one.of the most real and vital experiences. 

And when men shut God and religion out of 
life, they rob it of quality and tone, and limit 
and narrow the chances of its success and use- 
fulness.—EH xhange. 


St. Andrew's Gullege 


A ST) ae gay School 


R 
UPPER SCHOOL LOWER SCHOOL 
Re-opens after Christmas Vacation, January 11, 1922. 
Universities 


D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., 


ERE 


Royal Military College and Business. 
sD. 


Headmaster . 


LESSON HELPS AND PAPERS AND ALL 
OTHER NEEDED SUPPLIES 
FOR S. S. AND Y. P.S. 
ENVELOPES, 
ALL CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Preshyterian Publications 
Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


DUPLEX 


i» McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
| CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


BELLS ‘gene 
HALIFAX LADIES’ COLLEGE 


AND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Situated in an Historic City on the Atlantic 
Coast. Sound education from Primary grades 
to Matriculation work. Special advantages 
in Music, Art, Dramatic Expression, Lan- 
guages. Home life and recreation carefully 
supervised. 


Miss E. F. BLACKWOOD, 
Principal of College. 


Mrs. M. E. TAYLOR, Secretary. 


Mr. HARRY DEAN, 


Director of Conservatory 


Che Preshyterian Record 


The Officiai Monthly Medium of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Edited by E. Scott, M.A., D.D. 


Price yearly, in advance; 

In parcels of six or more, 40 cents each; - 

Five 45c. each ;four 50c.; three 60c. ;two75c.;one, $1.00 
Send money order, postal note, or cheque at par. 
Do not mail money unregistered. 
Do not send stamps. 
If parcels are not received in good condition, 
or if orders are to be discontinued, / 
please send prompt notice. 
In renewing an order give the name and address to’ 
which it was previously sent. 

All the Records for a church go to one address. 
Names are not put on each copy in a parcel. 
Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 
There is no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 40 cts. 


Address all correspondence to 


The Presbyterian Record, 
ROOM 303, Y.M.C.A. BUILDING, 
MONTREAL. ) 
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_ END OF THIRTY YEAR’S. 


This issue completes thirty years of the 
Recorp under the present management. 

With eleven previous years of ‘‘The Mari- 
time Presbyterian,’ a similar publication for 


the Maritime Synod, it makes for the writer 


forty-one continuous years in publishing the 
work of the Church. 

In all these years there has not been an 
issue, a page or a paragraph which has not 
been personally written or carefully edited, 
most selected matter being re-written and 


usually greatly condensed. 
* * * 


What a eall for gratitude, for opportunities 
so great, with so wide a circulation, through 
so long a time;—opportunities to promote the 
Kingdom of God through the work of the 
Chureh;—opportunities to help the young 
make straight and true their way,—to tell 
the sinner of a Saviour,—to remind the strong 
and eager to ‘‘Seek first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness,’—to point the bur- 
dened and discouraged to an Arm that never 
fails, on which to lean,—and to cheer the aged 
by a vision of their nearing home. 

What matter for regret that the oppor- 
tunities have been used in so feeble a measure 
and so poora way. But the opportunities of 
the past are past and can come no more. 


What Ghenves These Years Have Brought! 


How many who once welcomed the Recorp 
have passed beyond! At every monthly 
visit it misses some friendly voice and the 
smile of some familiar face. 

_ And every month it finds some new friend 
to give it greeting, as, in spite of its short- 
comings, the children learn to love it as is 
so often testified. 

What changes in congregations! Most of 
the men and women who thirty years ago 
bore the burden and did the work in the 
churches have passed on, and their places are 
filled by those who then were young. 

What changes in the ministry ! Of the nine 
hundred ministers of thirty years ago, not 
one in twenty are in active service now, while 
most are here’,no{ more. Of some’ sixteen 


hundred ministers at work in our Church to- 


day, not one in thirty was in service then. 
* * * 


What changes in our country! Much of 
the West was then a ‘‘great lone land,’’ and 
what settlement it had was largely English- 
speaking, from older Canada and from Brit- 
ain. Now half our prairie provinces are non- 
English speaking, and their children out- 
number the Anglo-Saxon’s two to one. 

Then our cities were largely English-speak- 
ing, with French in Quebec. Now all our 
great cities have a rapidly growing foreign 
population, with a natural increase far greater 
than the older British stock. 

What changes in the world ! Thirty years 
ago militarism and autocracy were largely 
dominant. In these years thrones have tot- 
tered and fallen as never before, and to-day 
the world knows not a ruler despot save per- 
haps in Abyssinia and Thibet. Some coun- 
tries are worse off than before, but through 
bitter experience will come to freedom. 

What changes in social and economic life ! 
Labour has organized. Women have come 
to the front, with the franchise and many 
another thing. The electric railway, the 
auto, electric light and power, etc., have 
transformed life in a way scarce realized. 

The air has been conquered. All things in 
air, earth and sea have been brought more 
completely under the power of man. All 
that is subject to change has greatly changed ! 

But the greatest things, the things that 
are real, have not changed. 

God has not changed. His wisdom and 
power and truth and love are ever the same. 
He still ‘‘so’’ loves ‘‘the world.’’ He still 
hates sin but loves the sinner and would win 
him from the sin. He still waits compas- 
sionate for men to turn to Him, ‘‘not willing 
that, any should perish,’’ but that all should 
turn unto Him and live. 

Jesus Christ has not changed. He is still 
“able to save unto the uttermost all who 
come unto God by Him.” 

The need of the human heart, its longing 
and seeking for rest, have not changed, and 
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the way to find that rest has not changed. 
‘Come unto Me and I will give you rest” 
still remains the old and only way to peace. 

Sin has not changed for itis ever alienation 
from God and as He changes not, unlikeness 
to Him cannot change. 

The plan of Salvation has not changed. 
It is God’s plan for all men in all ages, and 
applies to men and women to-day as to the 
first who heard it, and will apply to the end. 

The Gospel which Christ commanded to 
be preached to all the world has not changed. 
In proportion as men change it they mis- 


represent it. 
* * * 


Men may claim new knowledge, new ways 
of looking at things, but no new knowledge of 
any kind really changes the great truths of 
God and His Word. 

There is a Modern “Theology” falsely so 
called—which largely rules God out of His 
Word and Works. If men choose so to do, 
it is their own loss. They can never find rest 
and peace but in Him. 

If one looks into the so-called new things 
of to-day, they concern chiefly the less im- 
portant things of life. The great things, 
truth, right, God, can never change. 

A straight line cannot change. ‘Foot 
rules’ may change, they may be made of 
metal or wood, ornamental or plain, light or 
heavy, but a foot rule is a foot-long, no 
matter what its kind, and a straigiat rule is 
straight, whatever its price or style. 

So in the moral world, the really great 
things are unchanged. God is ever God, 
Truth is Truth, Right is Right, Sin is Sin, 
Redemption is Redemption. 
really care for the great things need not worry 
over the ‘‘lo here’ or ‘“‘lo there’ of petty, 
trifling change. The things that are real, 


stable, dependable, worth while, remain. 
* * * 


To promote these unchanging realities, to 
build them up and give them visibility among 
men is the work of the Church of Christ, and 
the Rrecorp is the Monthly Bulletin of our 
own Church to this end. 

To these unchanging things the Rrcorp 
is devoted. Not to make these things real 
for they are real now, but to try and help 
people see their reality. 

The Recorp tells the extension of God’s 
Kingdom throughout the world, the progress 
of the campaign, the song of victory, as in 
land and land some fresh advance is made, 
each one a forecast of the time when 
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Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 

Doth His successive journeys run, 

His Kingdom stretch from shore to shore 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more. 


MINISTERS AND SESSIONS SHOULD 
DISTRIBUTE THE RECORD ;— 


Because it is the Assembly’s own Monthly 
Bulletin for keeping before the people the 
work they are doing as a Church;— 

Because the Assembly has from the be- 
ginning, prescribed the Recorp as its own 
special medium for keeping the people in- 
formed of that work;— 

Because the Assembly has year after year 


- approved of the Recorp, and has definitely 


instructed ministers and sessions to use their 
best efforts to distribute it, and none ean be 
loyal to Assembly and Church and disregard 
that instruction ;— 

Because it will not only give knowledge of 
the larger work of the Church, but will be a 
*helper to the minister and session in the local 
work of the congregation ;— 

Because a congregation that takes the 
Recorp will be a better working congrega- 
tion and will do more for the Kingdom of 
God than one that does not take it;— 

Because there is no other way in which, at 
so small cost and effort, ministers and ses- 
sions can promote and aid all the Schemes of 
the Chureh;— 

Because, though so cheap, it is economicaHy 
managed and made to pay for itself, and is 
no charge on the General Mission Funds of 
the Church ;— 

Because in this respect it is the only medium 
that costs the Church nothing. All Leaflet 
Publicity is a charge on the Mission Budget 
Funds. 

This is no private application for aid in 
forwarding a private effort, but a reminder 
to ministers and sessions of their duty, as 
ministers and elders of the Church, to follow 
the instructions of the Assembly. 

Upon themselves must rest the responsi- 
bility of whether they will make effort to 
carry out those instructions in some way that 
seems to them best. 


The man who gets no glimpse of heaven 
before he dies is not liable to be very much 
surprised after death. Eternity simply in- 
tensifies life. 'Those who delight in evil here 
take along their same characters when they 


' pass into the hereafter. 


f 
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LOOK AT WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 


On a hot summer day, when the farmer’s 
boy is half way through with the task of 
weeding which his father has set for him, how 

‘different his feelings as he looks upon the 
“‘done’’ and the ‘‘yet to do.”’ 

‘He has finished a long row. His back 
aches. What a time it has taken! So 
many more rows! So many more aches ! 
His spirits sink to his boots. - 

But he turns. So many long rows done ! 
How clean and good they look! Every plant 
nods thanks to him for clearing away the 
choking, strangling weeds and giving it room 
and air. It was worth while. The aches are 
gone. His spirits rise. He turns with new 
cheer to his task. 

General Grant, ex-President U.S.A., once 
said of British troops, ‘‘They have the swing 
of victory.’”’ Nothing gives courage to do 
like having done. 


* * * 

Our Father in Heaven has His great world 
estate. The enemy has sown tares. The 
better things of that world estate are choked 
with weeds. 

He has given his children in the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada some half dozen 
fields in that estate to care for, to plant, to 
sow, to weed, to gather harvests of good for 
Him from their sixteen millions of people. 

These fields when we began in them were 
wholly untilled; wild, unbroken soil, great 
tangles of noxious weeds, bearing nothing 
good. 

But look at them now. See how much is 
already done. See what these fields are, com- 
pared with what they would have been had 
we not gone to them in obedience to eall. 

Look at them. See the change. Com- 
munities that were noisesome jungles of error 
and sin and vice, now yield richly the fruit 
of the Spirit—love joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance. 

* * * 

Look at the two nearest and smallest fields, 
in the British West Indies, the Island of 
Trinidad and British Guiana, with a quarter of 
a million immigrants from India divided 
about equally between them. 

Look at Trinidad. As a result of our 
ploughing and planting and weeding there 
is a large Christian community,—ten native 
congregations, 103 stations and outstations, 
1,705 native communicants, 405 native Chris- 
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tian workers and teachers, 87 Sunday Schools 
with 4,115 scholars, and 71 Day Schools with 
14,325 scholars who get Bible teaching every 
day. 

There are 202 pupils in High and Normal 
Schools training to be Christian leaders 
among their own people. There is a Theo- 
logical College with 27 students. And the 
native Christians there gave last year nearly 
twenty thousand dollars to support this work 
among themselves. 

Before our work began these people were 
living in pagan idolatry. Now there is a 
ereat Christian community, with happiness 
here and hope hereafter. 

Does not that field alone, in its worth to the 
world, to humanity and to God, more than 
pay for all the foreign mission work our 
Church has ever done in all her fields ? Look 
at what has been done. 

* * * 


In British Guiana we have 367 native com- 
municants, a native staff of 110 teachers, 
preachers, evangelists, the product of our 
own mission, 52 Sunday Schools with 2,075 
scholars, 30 Day Schools with 2,377 pupils, 
receiving daily Bible teaching, and 103 pupils 
in High and Normal Schools training for 
work among their own people. 

These people, a large Christian com- 
munity, would, but for our mission, be living 
in darkness, ignorance, superstition and sin, 
—a, plague spot on the world. 

Is not that one field worth to the world 
and to God more than all that our Church 
has ever done and given for Missions ? Look 
at what has been done. 


* * * 


South China, when we began work there, 
had well on to two millions without Christ. 
There are now fifteen stations and out-sta- 
tions, centres of Christian work, 914 native 
communicants, and a native staff of fifty 
workers. Look at what has been done. 

Formosa has 19 organized congregations, 
55 stations and out-stations, 2,264 native 
communicants, 75 native workers, 50 Sab- 
bath Schools with 1,554 pupils, 170 in High 
and Normal Schools, training to be Chris- 
tian leaders and workers among their own 
people. 

Is not this Christian community, with its 
leavening influence among the nearly two 
millions in North Formosa, worth all the 
Foreign work our Church has ever done in 
all the world ? Look at what has been done, 
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Central India has three and a quarter mil- 
lions, just one hundredth part of the terri- 
tory and one hundredth part of the people of 
India. Before our work began they knew 
nothing of Christ. They brought forth no 
good thing. 

There are now eleven organized congre- 
gations, 53 stations and out-stations, a total 
staff of 274 native workers, nearly a thou- 
sand communicants, 55 Sunday Schools with 
1,824 scholars, 31 Day Schools with 1,294 
pupils, 487 in boarding schools, and 368 
in High and Normal Schools, training for 
Christian work among their own people, and 
188 students in Theological Colleges. 

But for our work this great district of 
Central India would have been without God 
and without hope. Is not such a leaven of 
truth and righteousness as is now there, in 
the centre of that vast Empire, worth all 
the planting and sowing and weeding our 
Church has ever done in all our fields ? 

Look at what has been done. 


* * * 


Honan is our largest field. Read on an- 
other page about Old Chou, the first ¢on- 
vert of our mission, the first Christian there 
baptized. 

See now in Honan sixty-two stations and 
out-stations, with 3,000 communicants, a 
staff of 172 native workers. Think what 
this leaven means among the eight millions 
of that field. 

In Korea, that “‘miracle of missions,”’ as a 
result of our work among nearly two millions 
of people, there are 57 organized congrega- 
tions, 296 stations and out-stations, 5,048 
communicants, a total staff of 214 native 
workers, and 10,349 scholars and students in 
all the schools and High Schools. Look at 
what has been done. 

** * * 

We, in Canada, cannot know what heathen- 
ism means, its miserable home life, its de- 
graded social life, its dreary hopeless out- 
look here and hereafter. We cannot, there- 
fore, fully measure the change that has taken 
place. We take the testimony of those who 
have gone for us and who see the contrast 
to-day. Look at what has been done.... 

If he who turns a swamp into a landscape 
smile, a waste into a garden, a desert into a 
wheat field, benefits the world, how much 
more those who turn the world’s moral jungles 
into fruitfulness and beauty. 

Think what it means among the sixteen 
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heathen millions of the fields which our 


Father has entrusted to the care of, our 
Church, to have among them the 325 men 
and women from Canada who represent us 


there;the nearly nine hundred stations and | 


out-stations; where Christian wotk is ear- 
ried on; the 1,334 native workers teaching 
and preaching Christian truth, the 14,202 
native communicants, living their Christian 
lives among their fellow men. 

Think of the things which cannot be given 


in figures, the emancipation of women, the © 
changed home life, the better social life, the 


new ideals, the forgiveness of sin, the hope 
of life everlasting. 

Look at what has been done, and what it 
means to the portions of the heathen world 
where our work lies. When the back aches 
and the work seems long, look at what has 
been done and take hold again while the day 
lasts. : 


‘ACCOMPANISTS.”’ 


A few evenings since, at a religious service 


in a large city church, I heard—or tried to 
hear—a hymn by a lady singer, “‘accom- 
panied’’ by the organ. I had never before, 


to my knowledge, heard either singer or 


player, and knew not who they were. 
The lady had a good voice, full, rich, strong, 
musical, but only at rare moments could a 


trace of it be heard. The player forgot that 


he was only ‘‘accompanist.’’ 


A solitary instance, of an opposite kind, fe 


far off in years, stands out in memory. 


The great Albani was singing in Montreal, 


Prof. Couture, a leading musician, conducting 
the orchestra. 


her. Laying aside his conductor’s wand, he 
sat down at the piano. 

She sang ! Nought else was heard ! Listen ! 
Like a golden thread, a note of sweetest music 
on the piano, unnoticed save when sought; 
the one perfect accompaniment in the mem- 
ories of a long life ! 


A lesson here for singer as well. In such 


a ease she, too, is but accompanist, and her 


greatest triumph is when Christ alone is 
heard through her song. 

A lesson too for preachers! It was Paul’s 
ideal, ‘‘We preach not ourselves, but Christ.’’ 


Few things in music more repel than the 


blare of instrument which drowns, in whole 
or part, the singer’s voice. Repellant more to 
ear Divine, the ‘‘instrument”’ that drowns the 
voice of Christ. 


‘‘Aecompanists’’ only, in choir and pulpit, 


to the voice Divine ! 


To an insistent encore she’ 
said she would respond if he would accompany. 


Pe ae 
{a ae 
: 


The Every Person Canvass 


It is part of the Forward Movement Pro- 
gramme that there should be, during the 


closing weeks of 1921, an Every-Person Can- 


vass in every congregation, on a two-fold 
basis. 

1st—For the support of the local congre- 
gation, having clearly in view the mini- 
mum stipend of $1,800 and a house, which 
the Genera! Assembly has adopted to come 
into effect January, 1922. 

2nd—For the 1922 Budget of $1,800,009, 
which is the minimum amount required 
and fixed by the General Assembly, to carry 
on the Missionary, Educational and Bene- 


volent Work of the Church. 


BED-ROCK ESSENTIALS. 


(This summary of the main points in carry- 
ing out a successful Canvass has been adapted 
from an article in the ‘‘ World Call.” Robt. 
Laird. 


(A) Adequately Prepared Canvassers. 


No Canvass ever succeeds without prepar- 
ation. Not only the minister and church 
members must be prepared, but a group of 
canvassers should be prepared who thor- 
oughly understand the plan. They should 


| be appointed to go two by two to canvass 


earefully selected groups. 
(B) Budgets, Local and Missionary. 


The financial objective of the Canvass 
should ordinarily be two-fold, or the Budgets 
should be prepared in two parts. 

Ist—The Budget for Local Expenses, 
which includes salaries, music, heat, light, 
repairs, ete. 

This Local Budget should be adequate 
to care for all of the local work of the year. 

2np—Missionary, Educational, and Be- 
nevolent Budget. 

This should include Home and Foreign 
Missions, Colleges, Pension Funds, Sunday 
School Work, ete. 

A number of churches are making the 
Missionary Budget equal to the Local Ex- 
pense Budget, thus reaching the ideal,— 
.“““Ags much for others as for ourselves.”’ 


(C) Church Informed and Inspired. 


Information is necessary to realization. 
The whole congregation should be informed 
of the pian and purpose of the Canvass, the 
amounts of the Budgets, and the facts of the 


~Church’s Work at home and abroad. 


Information, inspiration and realization 
are three big words, but the first of these is 
INFORMATION. 


4 


(D) Do the Work in One Day. 


Among the most successful Canvasses have 
been those that have been organized to can- 
vass the entire membership in a single day. 
There is inspiration in a whole Church work- 
ing at a given task at a given time. Ade- 
quate preparation and organization would 
enable the canvassers to visit every home in 
the church on the day of the Canvass. 


(E) Every-Person Canvass for Weekly Offer- 
ing. 

It is to be an Every-Person Canvass, not 
an every-house Canvass, nor an every-father 
Canvass; but every person connected with 
the congregation should be asked to intimate 
what he desires to contribute each week. 
The children, too, should have the oppor- 
tunity of making their own gifts and using 
their own weekly envelopes. 


(F), Follow up Missing Members. 


Some may be missed on the day of the 
Canvass, through absence or other reasons 
The canvassers should see them the following 
day, or as early as possible. It is not fair to 
the Church Member not to be given an oppor- 
tunity to make his contribution. 


(G) Get Subscriptions Paid Every Week. 

It is one thing to get a subsecription—it is 
another thing to get the money. The con- 
eregation should encourage the entire mem- 
bership to pay promptly. He who lags be- 
hind in his paying may soon lag in his attend- 
ance at the church services. Many church 
members are apt to adopt unconsciously the 
motto, ‘‘Use me or lose me.’’ 


(H)Hitch up Proportionate Giving to the 
Every-Person Canvass. 

The principle of proportionate giving fills 
up the Canvass and puts a new content into 
the whole programme. 

A Canvass for a definite proportion of a 
man’s income—not less than one-tenth—at 
once puts the Canvass on a high plane of 
systematic stewardship. 

It gives the advantage of a spiritual appeal, 
for a direct Canvass for at least ten per cent. 
of a man’s income is bound to touch the 
conscience of the Church. 

A system of proportionate giving has the 
argument of success behind it. The exam- 
ples of success are legion. Such a spirit of 
giving will tend to produce real missionary 
churches. It is hard to find a case on record 
of a tither being anti-missionary. The man 
who adopts a sound principle of proportionate 
giving and recognizes that his substance be- 
longs to God, is always willing that a goodly 
portion of it should go to the nation-wide 
and world-wide programme of the Church 
of Christ. - 
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REV. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN. 
Return Visit to Canada. 


The Department of Evangelism has com- 
pleted arrangements for Dr. Morgan’s visit 
to Canada. The dates are April 2nd to June 
25th. 

It is also possible that a Summer Confer- 
ence, with Dr. Morgan as President, may be 
arranged. 

Many of our ministers and other church 
workers feel that a’ Conference in some town 
furnishing recreational facilities would be of 
great inspiration and profit. 

Particulars of Dr. Morgan’s visit may be 
had by addressing Rev. F. A. Robinson, 
M.A., 244 Confederation Life Bldg., Toronto. 


BIBLE SUCCESS BAND. 


An increasing number of Christians are 
becoming interested in the Bible Success 
Band and the plan for learning precious 
promises from day to day, has commended 
itself to people of many lands. 

The 1922 booklet, in addition to the pas- 
sages for memorization, contains particulars 
of the call to a world-wide revival of Bible 
memorizing. 

Splendid messages on what has resulted 
from these treasures of the memory are given 
by outstanding religious leaders. 

The booklet is beautifully prepared and 
will be mailed for twenty cents by addressing 
the DEPARTMENT OF EVANGELISM, 
244 Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 


MOTOR CAR IN MISSION FIELD. 
By Rev. R. P. MacKay, D.D. 


Rev. J. T. Taylor of Indore, Central India, 
has a motor ear and its value is shown in the 
following note:— 

“The car is a very great help. To-morrow 
I go to Hat Piplia, thirty-five miles away. 
In the old way of travel with a. horse, it took 
a whole day to get there and at the end, 
exhaustion. It took three days to make the 
round trip and do the work. 

“T ean now do it all in one day and be 
fresh and ready for more work after it is 
over.” 

A few friends presented Mr. and Mrs. J. 
S. MacKay with funds by which to purchase 
a car when they arrive in India. It will be 
to them not only an economy of time and 
strength, but will result in greatly increased 
efficiency. 

We are only waking up to the importance 
of a car in connection with mission activities. 

I have had enough experience in India to 
know how exhausting driving in the sun is, 
even in the coolest weather. What must it be 
in the hotter season ! 

It not only multiplies efficiency, but pro- 
longs life to have the protection of a covered 
car. 

Any who can afford such a gift will find it 
a good investment in the interest of Foreign 
Missions. 
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THE BUDGET TO OCTOBER 31ST. 


The Budget Receipts at the Toronto Office 
to October 31st, 1921, were $448,063, an in- 
erease of $51,057 over those at the same 
date in 1920. This indicates more prompt 
remittance of Budget contributions by the 
Mission Treasurers of congregations. Closer 
attention to this will result in a great saving 
of interest. 

The Expenditures to October 31st, at the 
Toronto Office; were $1,154,036, an increase 
of $13,819, as compared with 1920. The 
total indebtedness, at October 31st, was 
$787,786. It will require an earnest effort in 
every congregation, and the securing of the 
full allocation for 1921 to close the year free 
of debt. 

The Receipts at the Halifax Office to Oc- 
tober 31st were $131,034, $27,418 less than 
those at the same date last year. 

Expenditures at the Halifax Office were 
$167,307, a decrease of $32,634. It should 
be noted that of the amount disbursed at 
the Halifax Office, $51,419 was remitted to 
the Toronto Office and expended on the Work 
from that office. 


THE PEACE THANK-OFFERING. 


Total Receipts én the Peace Thank-Offer- 
ing from January to November 15th, 1921, 
were $583,984. The total Thank-Offering 
Receipts since the offering was made are. 
$3,313,616, or 63% of the total amount sub- 
seribed. 

The Fourth and last Instalment of the 
Peace Thank-Offering fell due in the month 
of October, and it is hoped that Forward 
Movement Treasurers and Committees of~ 
congregations will take steps to complete 
the Fund as speedily as possible. 

Leaflets showing how the money is being 
expended may be had on application to the 
Committee on Literature and Missionary 
Kdueation, 411 Confederation Life Building 
Toronto. 


THE MAGYAR IN CANADA. 


During the past summer a census was taken 
in the Dominion of Canada. We shall look 
forward with interest to learn the precise 
number of Magyars in this country. It is 
probable that there are over 50,000 in West- 
ern Canada alone. 

These have a distinct contribution to make 
to this land. We can make it only if we 
prove worthy citizens in the country of our 
adoption. 

We should study the problems, share the 
responsibilities, avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunities, and enter into the national ideals 
of our fellow Canadians. 

We were good citizens in the old Home- 
land. We should be good citizens in our 
Adopted Country. Only in this way can 
we be worthy of our forefathers and helpful 
to our children.—Frow “Otthon.” 


| DucerMBER, 1921 


SOME ENCOURAGIN G FACTS. 


FRomM THE CoMMITTEER ON Lit. ano Mis- 
SIONARY EDUCATION. 


~The year 1920 saw the establishment of 
135 new Presbyterian Sunday Schools through- 
out Canada with an increase of over 11,000 
in enrolment. 


There are 5,000 more Presbyterian Sab- 
bath School scholars now engaged in mid- 
week activities’ than ever before. Of the 
1,800 groups of 25,000 boys following the 
Canadian Standard Efficiency Training 
Course, a large percentage are Presbyterian. 


The Sunday School givings to the Budget 
on Rally Day and otherwise, showed an 
increase of nearly $8,000 in the year, making 
the considerable total of over $112,000. 


Young People’s work revealed a similar 
degree of development, with an increase of 
965 organizations, bringing the total up to 


? 


Of this number, the junior societies account 
for an increase of 108; of older boys, 466; 
and of older girls, 202. This one encourag- 
ing fact is of deep significance. 


A> larger number of Summer _ Training 
Camps and Schools were held during 1921, 
with a greater enrolment than ever in the 
past. 


Another fact worthy of notice is the grow- 
ing increase in the students enrolled in our 
eight Theological Colleges. The war was 
responsible for a serious and inevitable re- 
duction in the student forces, and the up- 
ward trend of the curve 1s reassuring. 


The Missionary and Deaconess Training 
Home, during the present season of 1921-22, 
has the highest enrolment in its history. 


Not since 1914 has the Board of Home 
Missions and Social Service been so well 
supplied with missionaries. At the last 
annual meeting of the Board, fields were as- 
signed to 325. 


Of this number, 271 were students appointed 
for the summer months. These have carried 
hack to their colleges a wealth of enthusiasm 
and personal conviction regarding the mis- 

- sion of the Church in our own land. 


\ 


The work among non-Anglo-Saxons has 
taken a decided step in advance. There is a 
more serious attitude on the part of the whole 
Canadian problem. The Church and the 
School are working in closest co-operation 
to build up a common national life. 


The New Canadian children easily take 
their place in public and high schools among 
the best of the Canadian born. Never be- 
fore have such a large number of such varied 
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nationality assembled in the School Homes 
under the direction of our Church. 

Our Social Settlements have increased in 
membership and usefulness. Vancouver Com- 
munity House enrolment has grown from 
240 to 877 in three years. A new Camp was 
opened this summer in Montreal. 


No year in the history of Canada ever 
witnessed such progress towards the total 
prohibition of the liquor traffic as did 1920. 
Our Church has had no small share in secur- 
ing this happy result. 


The reported addition of 7,489 to the list 
of communicants of the Communion Roll of 
our Church during 1920, was the largest in 
several years. 


The year 1919 showed a slight decrease :— 
1918, increase, 2,151;—1917, increase, 4,460; 
—1916, increase, 3,365. 


A marked advance, therefore, is shown in 
1920. Half a dozen of our churches reported, 
during 1920, additions nearly or over 100 to 
the membership on profession of faith, viz.: 
St. Andrew’s, Moose Jaw, 99;—College St., 
Toronto, 102;—St. Stephen’s, Winnipeg, 110; 
Riverdale, Toronto, 112; Knox, St. Thom- 
as, 112;—-and Erskine, Ottawa, 114. 


Our Foreign Mission fields aré manned by 
the largest forces in the history of the Church, 
viz.—325, operating in eleven fields and 
carrying on evangelistic, educational, medi- 
eal, literary, and industrial work. 


The recruits for 1921—32 in number— 
represent the largest total in recent years. 


In the realm of giving, there are encour- 
aging facts to benoted. During 1920, $4,464,- 
566 was contributed to the Budget, the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society, the Forward 
Movement Thank-Offering and the Chinese 
Famine Fund, making a banner year finan- 
cially in the history of the Chureh. Of this 
total of $4,464,566, $1,065,607 represent the 
Budget givings of congregations—again, the 
highest on record.. 


- The action of the General Assembly of 1921 

in raising the unit of annuity for the Pension 
Funds by 25 per cent. is another encouraging 
sign of advance. The increasing number of 
ministers connected with the Funds—823 
now paying rates—is a matter of congratu- 
ation. 


“The Missionary Messenger’’ of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society (W.D.), has a 
larger circulation than the Monthly Medium 
of any Women’s Missionary Society in the 
world. 


Baptized pocketbooks are the treasuries of 
the Lord; because out of them ‘‘Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto one of the least of these, ye 
did it unto Me.”’ 


- 
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THE EVERY-PERSON CANVASS. 


From THe Lit. ano Miss. CoMMITTER. 


The value of the Every-Person Canvass in 
connection with the annual Budget is becom- 
ing more and more evident. 

Congregations that follow this method, 
based upon careful preliminary planning, 
rarely fail to show a marked advance in 
receipts over previous years, not to speak of 
the many benefits arising from the personal 
ealls. 

A marked improvement inancially, is 
shown in the advance of congregational giv- 
ings to the Budget from $420, 000 i in 1908 to 
$1,065,637 in 1920. The adoption of the 
Every-Pergon Canvass and the use of the 
weekly duplex envelopes in nearly a thousand 
congregations was, no doubt, a vital factor 
in this satisfactory ratio of increase during 
these twelve years. 

In a rural charge on the prairies, with 59 
families. and 103 communicants, through 
the every-person canvass, the contributions 
to all purposes rose from $2,702 in 1911 to 
$4,533 in 1919. 

Included in this sum is $339 raised for the 
Budget in 1911 and $942 in 1919 while, in 
1920, $2,224 additional was subscribed to 
the Peace Thank-Offering. 

An Ontario congregation has made an 
annual canvass for the last SIX years, result- 
ing in more than a doubling of its local rev- 
enue and the number of contributors, the 
Budget givings increasing from S000 in 1913 
to $2,193 in 1920. 

A rural charge, in Eastern Canada, of 116 
families, increased its missionary gifts from 
$364 in 1909 to $2,105 in 1920. In addition, 
they generously subscribed $8,500 to the 
Peace Thank-Offering Fund, over half of 
which has been paid. 

The pastor attributes these results to the 
use of the weekly envelope, the annual personal 
use of the weekly envelope, the annual per- 
sonal canvass, effective leadership and the 
spread of informing literature. 

A Montreal suburban congregation be- 
lieves in the every-person annual canvass. 
Its local revenue rose in five years from $1,770 
to $3,870; for missions, from $548 to $1,876, 
while the number of contributors increased 
from 150 to 255 

In 1920, the ac eeeea ttt reached a new 
record by giving $2,000 additional to the 
Budget. 

Such instances, which might be greatly 
multiplied, show that the best results flow 
from the use of this method of Budget raising. 
If every congregation were to adopt this plan, 
‘the $1,800,000 Budget for. 1922 would be 
eaily surpassed. 

Copies of the new Budget Booklet for 
1922, the new Budget subscription card and 
leaflets on The Every-Person Canvass will 
be sent on application to Room 411, Con- 
federation Life Building, Toronto. 
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AN EVANGELISTIC CHAUTAUQUA. 
By Rey. J. K. Unswortn, D.D. 


An Evangelistic Chautauqua is a title 
which might fittingly be used to describe a 
tour which was taken last summer in Northern 
Alberta by two members of the staff working 
under the Department of Evangelism. 

The itinerary lay through three mission 
fields and included fifteen preaching appoint- 
ments, two week-nights and one Sunday 
service being given to each. One church, 
two halls and twelve school-houses were the 
places of worship. 

The Educational Chautauquas keep along 
the railway track. Only one point of the 


fifteen visited by the Evangelistic Chautau- 


quans was on the line of steel. 

In eight of these centres the long winter 
for a number of years had passed without a 
single Christian service, and the latest ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Supper had been two 
years before. 

It was the privilege of the evangelist, by 
designation of the Presbytery of Vermilion, 


to administer communion five times and 


baptize thirty children. 

Very responsive the people were, and two- 
hour services were considered none too long. 
The ministry of sermon and song reminded, 
they said, of former days in older lands. 

The preacher will never forget how these 
plain school-houses, with their children’s desks 
and lettered blackboards, became Bethels, 
and how strong at times was the sense of God 
dealing with the naked souls of men. 


Alongside these country folk the town dwell- 


ers seemed critical, spiritually overfed and 


blasé. 
The fact that only two—or at most three 


—oceasions were given to preacher and singer _ 


drew upon their hearts. To speak and then 
to pass on ! 

In addition to the general stimulation of 
the Christian forces, the evangelist with the 


students and eatechist in charge, gathered 


nearly one hundred and seventy-five pro- 
eight provisional. 


fessing Christians into 
church rolls, for presentation to the Presby- 
tery for proper action. 

The large proportion of these had, of 
course, been associated with the various 
mission stations, but had not been enrolled, 


and a number made their first profession of 


faith. 

This instance of co-operation between the 
Presbytery’s Home Mission Committee with 
its Convener, and the Department of Evan- 
gelism, may perhaps direct to similar evan- 
gelistie tours, which are practicable on the 
prairie in the long days between seeding and 
harvest. 


The jeweler who would repair a wateh by 
polishing the case, and the preacher who sub- 
stitutes education for faith, are engaged in a 
similar work. 


Fel \ ah 


Our Church Calendar 


MEETINGS OF CHURCH COURTS, 
CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly forward to 
the Record, all Calls, Inductions, Resigna- 
tions or Deaths in the Ministry. Also no- 
tice of meetings of Presbytery or Synod as 
soon as appointed. 


The General Assembly. 
Winnipeg, Ist Wed., June, 1922. 


The Eight Synods. 


Martime, Halifax, 2nd Tues., Sep. 
Montreal-Ottawa, Ottawa, 2nd Tues., Oct. 
Toronto-Kingston, Toronto, 2nd Tues., Oct. 
Hamilton-Lond., Lond., last Mon., April. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, ond Mon., Nov. 
Saskatchewan, Moose Jaw, Ist Mon., Nov. 
Alberta, First Ch., Edmonton, last Tucs., Oct. 
British Columbia, [st Tues., May. 


Presbytery Meetings. 


Abernethy, Balearres, Feb. 

Bruce, Paisley, Dec. 6, 11 a.m. 

Chatham, Chatham, 2nd Tues., Dee. 
Lacombe, Wetaskiwin, March. 

Lindsay, ‘Lindsay, Dec. 13, 10.30 a.m. 

~ Maitland, Wingham, Dec. 13, 3.30 p.m. 
‘Minnedosa, Minnedosa, 2nd Tues., Feb. 
Montreal, 2nd Tues., Jan. 

North Bay, North Bay, 2nd Wed., March. 
Peterboro, Port Hope, Dec. 13, 9.30 a.m. 
Pictou, New Glasgow, Jan. 

Portage la P., Portage la P., 2nd Tues., Feb. 
Qu’Appelle, Whitewood, 2nd Tues., Feb. 
Rock Lake, Killarney, 2nd Tues., Feb., 3 p.m. 
Saugeen, Palmerston, Ist Tues., Feb., 9.30. 
Vermilion, Vegreville, March. 

Victoria, Victoria, last Tues., Feb. 


Calls from 


MeAuley, Man., to Mr. W. M. Chalmers of 
Minto, Man 

Alexander & Kemnay, Man., to Mr. J. S. 
Caldwell of Govan, Sask. 

yee Man., to Mr. R. Boyle of Wynyard, 

as 

St. Andrew’s, Brandon, Roseland, Man., to 
Mr. Robt. Patterson. 

Windsor Mills, Que., to Mr. E. J. Rattee of 

Longueuil, Que. 

American Pres. Chureh, Montreal, 
Richard Roberts of Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Pilot Mound, Man., to Mr. Andrew Hood of 
Dugald, Man. 


Inductions into 


Dubue, Sask., Oct. 11, Mr. Wm. Dewar. 

St. Columba, Oak Bay, Ont., Oct. 11, Mr. 
Thos. McConnell. 

Wallacetown, Ont., Oct. 13, Mr. W. Stanley 

Oct. 20, Mr. John 


Owen. 
St. Paul’s, London, Ont., 


to Dr. 


MeKillop. 

St. Aidan’s, Mt. Tolmie, Oct. 21, Mr. E. H. 
Gray. 

Keene and Westwood, Ont., Nov. 8, Mr. 
John Archibald. 

Sunderland and Cresswell, Ont., Nov. 17, 


Mr. Walter Cannon. 


Resignations of 


Claresholm, Alta., Mr. A. J. Mitchell. 
Calvin, Weston, Ont., Mr. Don. Morrison. 


Deaths in the Ministry. 


Rev. Jas. Hastie, Moulinette, Ont., aged 82 
years. 


RELIGION PRACTICAL. 


Christianity is the most practical thing of 
earth. The only trouble with it is that so 
many folks talk about it who fail to put it 
into practice. 

But anything that will affect life as defin- 
itely as does the religion of Jesus Christ is 
practical. 

When a religion takes a drunkard and 
makes him sober, a thief and makes him 
honest, a wicked man and makes him good, 
then it is practical. And, after all has been 
said, this it is that counts most in the exten- 
sion of the kingdom of God among men. 

We are living in an age when all theories 
must be severely tested. The scientist takes 
his speculations into his laboratory and puts 
them to the test. It is there that they stand 
or fall. 

So it must be with our religion. It must 
stand the test in the laboratory of the world. 
In the life that it produces does it proclaim 
‘its worth. It is good to realize that it thus 
meets the requirements of the age.—Fx. 


WHY GO TO CHURCH? 


The Church provides the best inspiration 
for life and for service. The Church is the 
greatest agency for good that has existed in 
the world. 

The work of the Church is to keep men in 
touch with God. There we meet to worship 
the Eternal and the Unseen. 

We escape from the turmoil and worries 
of the week and refresh our inner life and 
our whole being by drawing to near the 
Source of Love and Strength. There we se- 
cure Rest and Power for the tasks of life. 

We are as Birds of Passage that in their 
journey rest on some great mountain peak. 
The rest fits them for the further journey to 
the distant land. Here we find a spiritual 
refreshment and new power. Here we are 
aa to love our fellowman and to serve 

O 

flere church attendance is not enough. 
We must worship in spirit and in truth.— 
From “Othon.”’ The Magyar paper of our 
Church. 


Our Foreign Missions 


EVANGEL. BANDS IN CHINA. 
LETTER FROM Dr. GorortTH 


To St. John’+ Church, Toronto. 
CHANGSHA, HOoNAN, 
Sept. 30, 1921. 
Dear Mr. RopsER;— 

We have just returned from the Confer- 
ence at the sacred mountain. It was a great 
opportunity to speak to over three hundred 
Chinese leaders for three weeks, and we feel 
sure that our Lord, through His Spirit, has 
deepened their spiritual life. 

This Conference is managed by Dr. Frank 
Keller, who ‘is head of the Changsha Bible 
Institute. 

He drafts his graduates into evangelistic 
bands to go and work in connection with the 
various Missions in the Province of Honan. 
These bands have grown so that now there are 
nine of them, with about a dozen men in each 
band. 

The Institute, the bands, and the yearly 
conference are all financed by the Los An- 
geles Bible Institute. 

The Bands are out ten months each year; 
some go on boats and work along the many 
waterways, while other bands go away into 
the interior districts; they choose a large 
centre and visit every home in it, and every 
home in every village in the district, preach- 
ing and giving away books and tracts. 

* * * 


To give you an idea of the good that is 


being done by these Bands, we will give three . 


facts which we heard the leader of the No. 1 
Band give in his report. 


(1) The first was that two years ago they 
were instrumental in leading an influential 
school teacher to believe in Christ Jesus. 
This teacher soon led his pupils and many 
teacher friends to also believe in the Lord. 


Last year the teachers proposed a great 
Christian rally of all the thirty-four schools 
in the country. The parents and educational 
authorities took alarm and adopted strong 
measures to stamp out the movement. 


The teachers and pupils met this by going 
on strike, and education was at a deadlock 
throughout the county. 


The schools visited and encouraged each 
other with banners fiying. On the banners 
were inscribed the words, ‘Christ the Only 
Se ae “The Gospel, China’s Only Hope,’’ 
ete. 


The schools won and the members of the 
Band were called in to act as mediators. 
* * * 
(2) The second was that in another centre 
the people combined to keep them out and 


would not allow any to rent rooms to the 
Band. 

As they waited and preached on a street, a 
storekeeper invited them to stay with him. 


It so happened that his wife had been edu- - 


cated in a mission school. 


Soon the mayor of the town and several 
other chief men believed the Gospel, and let 
them have all the accommodation they 
needed. 

Those who opposed were filled with hate, 
and composed and pasted up vile placards 
denouncing the Band and the Gospel, calling 
upon the people to join and expel them. But 


for the prompt action of the police, a riot © 


would have resulted. 


Ther the mayor had the placards torn 
down and put out a proclamation commend- 
ing in highest terms the Band and the Gos- 
pel, and offering a reward for the arrest of 
the authors of the placard. f 


_ This turned the tide in favor of Chris- 
tianity, and many gladly heard the story of 


salvation. : 
) * * * 


(3) The third fact was that a tribe of 
aborigines living up in the high mountains 
heard the Gospel for the first time. The 
head man of the tribe, and many others, have 
accepted the Lord, and now about one-half 
of the tribe meet daily for prayer, and there 
is good promise that soon the whole tribe will 
become Christian. . 

These Bands are naturally in great de- 
mand, and I cannot think of any better 
method of evangelizing. , 

We are just about to commence a series 
of meetings in this provincial capital lasting 
twenty-two days, and then we go back to our 
old Changte Fu district, to give six months 
to aggressive evangelism. 

Tt is thought the time is most opportune, 
since the people’s hearts are open because of 
the famine relief work done among them last 
winter. Please have the friends at St. John’s 
pray especially for this. | 

We are sorry to disappoint the churches in 
Shansi which expected us this winter, but 
this is an opportunity which may not come 
again in the history of our Honan mission. 
In consenting to give them this winter, we 


warned them that the need in Honan must — 


have first place. 


A neglected Bible means a starved and 
strengthless spirit, a comfortless heart, a bar-— 
ren life, and a grieved Holy Ghost: If those 
who are ever running to meetings for crumbs 
of help and comfort, would search their Bibles, 
there would be more happiness in the Church, 


and more blessing in the world.—/’. B. Meyer. _ 
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MEMORIES OF THE PAST IN HONAN. - 


By Rev. J. F. Fraver Smyrx, M.D. 


Pictures of thirty years ago pass before 
me, some thrilling, others sad, but for the 
most part, all recall very tender memories 
of friendships formed, and opportunities 
granted for service, and a glad joy wells up 


in the heart and a prayer of thanksgiving 


ascends for the privilege of having had even 
a small share in the laying of the foundation 
of the work in Honan. 

We started out from Lin Ch’ing in the 
Province of Shantung, where we were re- 
siding for a time, and after the usual vexa- 
tious delays at the different customs barriers, 
not to speak of contrary winds and some- 
times cantankerous boatmen, we arrived at 
Hsun Hsien, Honan, where we rented two 
rooms in a Chinese Inn, the smaller of which 
was used for a dispensary. 

In a larger room Dr. Goforth and a Chin- 
ese helper took turns at preaching from early 
morning till late at night. 

* * k 


Having arranged our medicines in the 
smaller room with the assistance of a Chinese 
dispenser, we barricaded the solitary window, 
opened the rickety door, and placed an arm- 
chair right in the doorway. 

This was done for two reasons:*to keep 
out the curious crowd, and at the same time 
allow them to see all that was done in order 
to allay suspicion. 

The chair was in constant use, the difficulty 
being to prevent half a dozen or more from 
crushing into it at the same time. 

The invariable practice was that each 
patient had to swallow a dose of medicine 
before leaving the chair. 

Frequently in those early days medicine 
given for home consumption was disposed of 
at no great distance from the dispensary. 

We soon learned that the Chinese were 
very partial to castor oil, and would lick 
their lips with great zest after an ample dose. 
In fact, the more substantial the dose of any 
medicine the more it was appreciated, so we 
generally tried to make them happy. 


Seok oy a 


One day a Taoist priest came along, and 
with a knowing look and nod at the crowd, 
took his seat in the chair. 

On asking him the usual question in regard 
to his ailment, he began to rhyme over a 
number of different troubles, much to the 


‘amusement of the crowd, who evidently had 


come along to see this man get the better of 
the barbarian doctor. 

To live up to our reputation we were of 
course obliged to do a somewhat barbarous 
thing. We mixed up a good bowlful of medi- 
cine and gave it to him saying, | your disease 


_ is very bad indeed. Drink this.”’ 


At the same time we took the precaution 
to stand between him and the crowd. 

He looked at the medicine, then looked at 
the doctor, who in stern tones said, ‘‘Drink !’’ 
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“Then he began to take the bitter potion, 
and every time he hesitated, the severe look 
and stern command, “Drink !’? evidently 
had the desired effect. 


When the last dregs were swallowed, the 
doctor merely said, ‘‘This man came here not 
knowing what ailed him. Before night he 
will know pretty well the disease he has.”’ 


Then the laugh was on the priest and a 
right good laugh it was. 


k * * 


After some ten or twelve days there were 
signs of trouble brewing, and in order to avoid 
an outbreak we moved on to Tao-k’ou. - 


Here we were unable to secure an inn, so 
we commenced our clinics and preaching on 
the bank of the river under some trees, had 
a large run of patients, and a pleasant time. 


From Tao-k’ou we proceeded to Weihwei 
where we succeeded in renting roomsin aninn. 


We continued to work at Weihwei, treat- 
ing large numbers of patients until again 
ominous signs of a coming storm were seen, 
and as our stock of medicines and books was 
nearly exhausted, we wended our way back 
to Lin Ch’ing. 


The Story of Old Chou. 


The tour is specially noted because, while 
at Hsun Hsien, old Chou, who had been blind 
for seven years, was operated on for cataract 
and received sight in both eyes. 

About the first day we opened up, old 
Chou, who had met Dr. McClure when on a 
short visit to Honan several months before, 
and who had been told that something might 
be done for his eyes, came up and took his 
seat in the chair. 

At first when told that the knife would 
have to be used on his eye, he became very 
angry and made use of strong language, and 
went away in a rage. 

However, after a time he listened to the 
persuasions. of his son and grandson, who 
said that even if, as he suggested, the Can- 
adian doctor wanted to use his worn-out eyes 
to make into medicine, what would that 
matter to him, so long as he received his 
sight ? 

At this the old man calmed down, and came | 
bravely back, twisted up his handkerchief 
into a coil, put it between his teeth, and said, 
“Cut away ?”’ 

From day to day as we attended to his 
eyes we told him the simple story of the Gos- 

el. : 
Evidently, at first, he considered that part 
of the treatment, and was soon able to repeat 
the ten commandments, the Beautitudes and 
the Lord’s Prayer, together with a short 
prayer thanking God for giving sight to his 
eyes, and asking that his heart might be 
opened to receive the truth. 

This prayer was abundantly answered, for 
old Chou, who, was the first convert of our 
Honan Mission, became a very zealous work- 
er for his Master, and was instrumental in 
winning many souls for Jesus Christ. 
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“OUR LITTLE FORWARD MOVEMENT.” . 


Thus modestly writes Rev. J. R. Harcourt, 
our missionary at Kharna, Central India. 


But not so little after all! Read on ! 


“The district under the charge of the mis- 
sionaries at Kharua averages forty miles in 
width and extends for over eighty miles along 
both sides of the Nagda-Matthra section of 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail- 
way, and contains over 1,450 villages. 


The southern half of the district has alone 
been worked and within this there are 112 
villages in which we have baptized Christians. 


This portion divides itself naturally into 
ten districts. In only six of these were we 
able to station Indian Christian Catechists, 
who did quiet, faithful work. 

Besides a few trips out myself, two suc- 
cessful tours were made by L. T. Daniel, our 
sub-assistant surgeon, and the Rev. Dhanji 
Bhai, one of our young men who has just 
been ordained. 


On the other hand five of the catechists 
were away attending theological classes for 
four months of the vear, and two for six 
months. Hence you will see that the southern 
portion of the field has been most inade- 
quately worked. 

* * * 


Yet the need has never been so great and 
the open doors so many. 


A deputation came in from the villages 
about Dag, a place over forty miles out, ask- 
ing for a teacher. (It is five years since I 
was last in that district). 


From the districts about Jaisingpur, Su- 
wasara, Gangdhar, Jhalra, Tal and from be- 
yond Mehidpur have come the same ery. 


One man—missing Christmas by two days 
—came in twenty-five miles to tell us that he 
and his family were awaiting baptism and 
that he had taught three other men. 


Two men in the midst of the Jawari har- 
vest, came in for a Sunday, from ten miles 
out, asking to be taught the road to Christ 
and pleaded that a man might be sent at once 
to their town as many were ready to be taught. 


The calls from all sides have never been 
more insistent than they have béen for the 
last six months. 


Had we five more highly educated . Indian 
Christians capable of overseeing the work of 
ten catechists each, and could place these 
sixty men out in this field we might think 
we were beginning to do the right thing. 


* * * 


But where are these men? Where the 


funds to support them ? 


The whole mass of Ballies and Chumars, 
numbering over 100,000 in this district, are 
very restive, and seeking Christ as never be- 
fore, while the need of training those already 
baptized, and especially the children, adds 
daily to the burden on the hearts of the faith- 

ful Christians. 


Christian community at Kharua decided to 
place the whole situation before all the people 
as soon as possible, in the form of a five-year 
EA (This is our little Forward Move- 
ment). 


First they bound themselves together to ~ 


pray for more Helpers and for the deepening 
of the Spiritual life of the Church. 


Then to set before themselves and the 
people the following objectives :—25 per cent in- 
crease yearly in “Baptisms, Communicants, 
and 8.8. Scholars;—only those to be bap- 
tized who have brought another to Christ;— 
400 per cent increase in giving from the village 
Christians, before the end of the five years;— 
one hundred boys and one hundred girls from 
the villages in the Boarding Schools within the 
five years;—forty-five men and_ forty-five 
women in the village Training Classes within 


the same time.”’ ; 


EVANGELISM IN WONAAN, KOREA. 


By Rev. E. J. O. Fraser. 
Our Missionary. 


As an illustration of what is occurring in 
all the larger churches the Wonsan church 
may be taken. Its regular attendance on 
Sundays _a year ago was about 250 ; from 
June on it has been an average of 350, with 
occasional days of over 400 attendance. 


The increase dates roughly from the time 
of special effort in April and May, when two 
bands of workers spent the greater part of the 
month in visiting all the churches along the 
main roads, and holding special meetings. 

The general trend of thought in the coun- 
try, too, has not a little to do with the turn- 
ing towards the Church. Men’s minds are 


ready to receive that which they formerly 


would not listen to, and the opportunity is 
unique. 


The two Korean pastors and the seven 
helpers are all faithful workers, and are doing 
more earnest work than formerly, partly as a 
result of the spirit of evangelism that is sweep- 
ing Korea, and partly from a keen desire to 
make the Gospel known. 


They deserve much credit for working hard 
and faithfully under difficult circumstances, 
and in the past two years on a salary that did 
not provide the necessaries of life, and fre- 
quently led to the incurring of debt. 


The situation is full of hope, and we are 
looking forward to the day, not far distant, 
we hope, when there will be at least double 
the number of workers, both foreign and 
Korean, on the station, to handle a little more 


adequately the work that calls so loudly for — 


increased en Ors. 


Salvation is not merely a deliverance from 
hell and admission to heaven. It is deliver- 
ance from sin and the power of sin. 


ance. 
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Facing this situation the session bhi little © 
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It is a seth 
present experience as well as a future inherit- “} 
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THE WORLD’S MOST CHRISTIAN ARMY. 


Strange—but true—that we should have to 
go to China to find the world’s most Christian 


army. 


Rev. Dr. Goforth, our well-known Honan 
missionary, in a personal letter to Rev. J. W. 
Mitchell, D.D., writes:— 

“T have Renee spent fifteen days with 
General Feng and his Christian army. 

“Tt is the most Christian army on earth. 
Three-fourths of the 11, 000 men are already 
baptized. 

“The last day I was with them I baptized 
960 men, and 4,606 officers and men partook 
of communion. 

“Tt was the ereatest day of the Lord I have 
ever known in China but there are greater 
days ahead if the Lord to day. 

“The General and four of the Colonels and 
one of the Majors say they are pressed by the 
Spirit of God to give up the army and go to 
preaching. 

“The officers are sending out one of the 


eolonels as their representative to proclaim 


the Gospel among the armies of China. 


“The General told me that they were going 
tovorganize a branch in his army to prepare 
preachers.”’ 


THE KOREAN CHIEF OF POLICE 
By Dr. James S. GALE. 


Kim Chung Sik, ‘the Chief of Police in 
Seoul, was a straightforward, honest man. I 
had heard of him, and longed to have an 
interview with him to see if I could get him 
interested in the Gospel. 

One day a friend unexpectedly Broce 
him to see me. He was a tall, handsome, 
dignified Korean. After our salutations of 
peace I asked him if he had ever heard the 
story of the Gospel. He said he had heard 
of it, but had never understood it fully. 

I told him what it meant, and asked him 
if he could not read about it for himself. He 
stated that he would do so, and accepted a 
New Testament. 

Two or three weeks later he brought it 
back and laid it upon the table. I was dis- 
appointed. I wanted him to keep it. But 
he did not seem inclined to do so. 

“How did you like it ?’’ I asked. 

“Tt is a good book.”’ 

‘But is that all?” 

“‘T noticed stories in it,’’ said he, ‘‘like our 
old Korean books, such as walking on the 
water, and other wonderful things. I don’t 
accept those, but there 1 is a great deal of good 
teaching in the book.”’ 

I talked with him for some time about the 
Gospel, but the Chief withdrew into him- 
self, and I seemed to make no impression. 

When he left I remember going into my 
room, and prayi ng for him. It was a kind of 
faithless prayer, I fear, for I felt that he was 
a hopeless case. ; 


s 
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I also felt, however, that if God did con+ 
vert him he would be a mighty power for 
good. As Chief of Police and a Police Magis- 
trate he knew how to handle men. 


Later, I heard that he had been thrown into 
prison as a political suspect. 
A * * 6 


More than two years passed. Kim was 
almost forgotten. One morning a wad of 
paper came to me from the prison. It had 
been carried from there in some secret man- 
ner. It was from my friend Kim, the former 
Chief of Police. 

It told of his struggle for deliverance—not 
from prison, but from sin and all that it had 
brought upon him. 

In the cold and discomfort of his awful 
prison cell he had read the New Testament 
through four times, with the result that his 
heart was hungering beyond expression for 
peace and deliverance. 

One night in his distress, he read a Chinese 
translation of one of Mr. Moody’s sermons. 
In it there was a story which gave him just 
what he needed. From it he got a vision of 
the sacrifice of Christ for him. It affected 
him deeply. He knelt down beside his prison 
mat and cried like a little child. That night 
he found. peace in Christ. 

In that crumpled note from the prison the 
former Chief of Police said that all the words 
I had spoken to him when he was visiting 
me came back to him as he lay in prison. 

In the letter he also requested that one of 
the lady missionaries might call upon his 


‘wife and comfort her by telling her the story 


of Jesus. <A short time later she too became 
a Christian. 

It was not long before Kim was released. 
He afterwards declared that it was God Who 
had locked him up in prison, and -God Who 
had released him; for in those days it was as 
likely that a man would be executed as that 
he would be released. 

A friend of Kim’s was also converted in 
prison. He was called out to die without 
trial by jury or judge, but simply at the com- 
mand of the Prime Minister. 

* * * 


After Kim was released from prison he 
went to call on the Prime Minister who had 
ordered his imprisonment. The chief official 
knew that Kim was a man trained in the use 
of the knife—a short Korean dagger. 

As Kim entered the official apartment the 
Prime Minister shrank away from him, but 
Kim said, ‘‘Do not fear. God has forgiven 
my sins, and I have not the least ill-feeling 
towards you.” 

Kim became the best example of a man 
fishing for men that I have ever seen. He 
seemed to meditate on all sorts of schemes 
for getting hold of men. If he thought a 
certain man could be reached more effectually 
by some one else he would send another per- 
son instead of going himself. 

I often think of the prayer of little faith 
offered in my home for the Chief of Police, 
and of the marvellous manner in which God 


answered it.—From ‘“‘Korea for Christ.” 
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LYDIA, THE BIBLE-WOMAN. 
By Miss E. 
Our Missionary at Yongjung, Korea. 


M. PALETHOR®E, 


Only a few years ago Lydia was an ignorant 
Korean woman, without even the dignity of 
a name, only known as somebody’s wife, and 
knowing nothing except obedience to her hus- 
band and his mother, and the daily round of 
cooking, washing, ironing and sewing. Now, 
she is one of our most promising Bible-women. 


Lydia was sent to her ‘‘Si Chip,” or hus- 
band’s home, at a very early age and for some 
years lived under the eare and direction of 
her mother-in-law, but, while she was still in 
her early twenties, her husband decided to 
seek his fortune in Kanto, Manchuria. 


So, turning his back on old Korea he, with 
his young wife, entered the new land of prom- 
ise, and witha few other settlers cut out for 
himself a home in a wooded, narrow valley, sur- 
rounded by high mountains, over forty miles 
from our mission station here at Yongjung. 


Here they lived as happily as is possibje 
for a young Korean wife deprived of that great 
honor, the bearing of children. 

*k * * 
After a few years the husband died sud- 


denly and she was left alone, in a strange land, 
without a soul on whom to ‘depend, a Korean 


woman who had never been accustomed to. 


think for herself, and was not, in fact, con- 
sidered by any one as capable of doing so. 

She says her grief and despair were such 
that she thought she must surely die, she 
could neither sleep nor eat, and yet, to her 
surprise, she continued to live. 


At that time there were very few Chrise 
tians in that distriet—now there are thre- 
churches, the largest of which has a congre 
gation of over two hundred. 


One man who had been a Christian in 
former days, seeing her plight, remembered 
something of the things he had heard when 
he attended church, and told her that if she 
believed in Jesus she would feel better. But 
she could make little out cf what he and others 
told her. What were those strange things 
they were talking about? She had never 
heard the like before. 


* * BS 


One day she heard some people say that 
Christians trusted and depended upon God. 
That took hold of her heart. She had been 
lamenting that since her husband died she had 
no one to depend upon, so this was just what 
she wanted and she resolved to find out what 
she could about the God whom the Chris- 
tians trusted. 


She learned that the meetings of the few 
Christians in the place, one day in seven, had 
something to do with their religion, and on 
three successive Sundays she started to the 
meeting place, but each time her courage failed 
before she got to the door so great was her 
timidity and fear of the unknown. 


Finally the longing to know more of the 
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trustworthy God prevailed over her fears, and — 
by attending church, she cast in her lot with 


the Christians. 


But there was no one to teach her, and her 
progress was slow, until, some months later 
a colporteur and two Biblewomen visited this 
isolated group. She drank in their teaching 
with eagerness and her progress was rapid. 
From that time her anxiety, fear and care all 
left her and in her heart was a great peace. 


* * * 


She now began to sleep at nights and even 
during the day she was so sleepy that she 
could not do her work. By force of circum- 
stances, she had been compelled to enter a 
neighbor’s house as a servant, and this was 
a very serious matter and ealled forth re- 
buke from her mistress. 


Having heard that God answered prayer, 
she decided to make this a matter of prayer, 
She enquired of some Christians as to when it 
was proper to pray and learning that prayer 
might be offered at any time, she decided to 
make full use of this great privilege and 


prayed many times a day and whenever she © 


woke at night, until, after a time, the sleep- 
iness left her in the day-time and she was able 
once more to do her work. 


This made her very happy for she knew 
then that God had answered her Prayer and 
that prayer was worth while. 


All this time she was working in a heathen 
house, and she felt she would be so much 
hetter among Christians who could help her 
in the “new way” that she made this also a 
matter of prayer and again God answered and 
opened the way for her to enter a Christian 


home, thus increasing her faith and grati-— 


tude. 


* * * 


Her next see was to come to Yongjung, 
or some place where there wero more Chris- 


tians and more opportunity for study, and in ~ 


due time God once again rewarded her faith. 


A second visit of one of theafore mentioned 
Biblewomen proved her opportunity. Some 
of the chureh people knowing her desire, 
spoke to the Biblewoman, who consented to 
bring her back home with her. 


As long as this Biblewoman lived, Lydia 
made her home with her and many testify 
that no daughter could have rendered more 
loving service than did she during the de- 
clining years of, this aged servant of the Lord. 


For some time Lydia served in our hospital 
here, and also spent considerable time help- 
ing the different missionary ladies in their 
homes, always taking advantage of all her 
opportunities to. learn, until she was con- 
sidered sufficiently advanced to be made 
matron fo our Girls’ dormitory. 


This position she filled most satisfactorily 
until last spring when she resigned in order 


to attend the Bible Institute and fit herself 


for Biblewomen’s work. 
During the few months she has since spent 


in the work she has proven her worth see as 
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a teacher and preacher to the non-Christians, 
and being alone and without home cares, she 
is a most valuable addition to the ranks. 

Her testimony borne out by her life, counts 
for much and we feel that she is indeed a 
chosen vessel unto the Lord. 


— 


WORK FOR LEPERS IN KOREA 


“Karly in June,” writes the Editor of “‘The 
Korea Mission Field,’ ‘‘the editor and his 
wife, after ten years of service in Korea, on 
urgent invitation to visit friends in Kwangju 


Station, overflowed from Seoul southward on. 


their first furlough. 


The one thought which, more than any 

other during our trip, has obtruded itself with 
increasing frequency and power, is;—that 
from henceforth, men and munitions for God’s 
work in Korea are to be chiefly found where 
-Paul secured Timothy, Aquila, Priscilla, Ti- 
tus and his other co-workers in the Lord, viz 
from the people to whom he was sent and from 
whom he collected contributions for the poor 
saints at Jerusalem. 


Such a policy in Korea would free the mis- 
sionaries for pioneer work in the greater 
‘regions beyond.”’ 


Kwangju Station, one of the largest of the 
Southern Presbyterian Mission in Korea and 
- characterized by orthodoxy, concord and vigor 
in the prosecution of ordinary mission enter- 
prises, has overflowed into ‘“‘The Extension 
Sunday School,’ which means a Sunday 
School consisting of children from non-Chris- 
tian Korean homes. | 

* * * 


Another gracious overflow effort of the 
Kwangju Station is its work for the lepers. 
About fifteen years ago Dr. Forsythe return- 
ing from a country trip was arrested by the 
moaning ery ‘“‘Give me life, Oh! give me 
life !’ Dismounting, he found a half dead 
Korean leper woman whom he lifted upon his 
horse and supported until Kwangju was 
reached where she was cared for. 


From this beginning has developed a work 
which includes four hundred and fifty lepers 
who are now comfortably housed, with schools 
for study of books, handicrafts and farming, 
with a Sunday School and a church adminis- 
tered by themselves, and which also supports 


a missionary on an island off the Korean. 


coast. 


Never have I seen so joyous a lot of people 
as these lepers. Like Moses’ face their faces 
shone, though they knew it not, so great their 
gratitude and reverent love ! 


Nor have I ever seen so eager and pitiful a 
company as the group of ‘‘shut-outs’’ at the 
limit of the leper compound, entreating to be 
admitted. Their request is granted as fast 
as kind friends furnish the modest stipend 
adequate for the purpose. 


* * * 


Recently a kindly couple from Seoul visited 
this leper settlement; as they entered, five 
unfortunates clamored ‘Give us life!’ and 
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the visiting gentleman said to Dr. Wilson,—- 
“T will pay for their admittance.”’ 


An hour later, at departing, four new cases 
had taken the places of the five admitted ones 
and the wife said, ‘‘Take in the four on my 
account.” 


Before these visitors could get well away, 
they had assumed the expense for fifteen 
lepers, who are commonly welcomed by the 
Korean inmates with the words, ‘‘Come out 
of your hell into our heaven !’ 


CHRIST’S POWER IN KOREA 
By a MISSIONARY. 


Mokpo Station was next visited. One of 
the preachers told of the Holy Spirit’s work- 
ing. He said that converted graduates of 
Government schools were refusing positions 
in Government schools at thirty yen a month 
to accept positions at ten yen a month in 
Christian schools. 


Again, a notorious criminal, very degraded, 
was arrested, and sentenced to prison. The 
jailor, a Christian, was used of God to lead 
this prisoner to the Saviour. 


Finally, having served his sentence, the 
man repaired to Seoul where he developed 
skill as a chauffeur which would command 
eighty yen a month. 


The Mokpo missionary met him and having 
shown him the hindrances and perils to his 
Christian life and growth in the metropolis, 
and the great spiritual need of his native vil- 
lage, where his former life of dissipation had 
wrought such evil, the man turned his back 
on Seoul and with no business outlook, so 
wrought in his native village that a group was 
soon gathered, and a church established. 

* * * 


We spent one day at Kunsan Station and 
were told by a missionary there of a recent 
convert from heathenism to most effective 
Christian work who, when asked ‘‘Whom did 
you hear preach or what did you read which 
wakened you up and started you Christ- 
ward ?”’’ replied, 

“I heard nobody preach and I never read a 
word about the Gospel, but somehow there 
welled up within me a mighty yearning for 
the Truth which constrained me to look up 
Christians, who answered my questions and 
led me to Christ.’”’ From this it is very evi- 
dent that “‘The Holy Spirit worketh when, 
where and as He pleaseth.”’ 


A student Home Missionary in a Manitoba 
field covered a parish with an area of 300 
square miles, including three centres of work 
where school houses were used for Sunday 
Schools and church services. 

The youthful Sky Pilot travelled by the 
horse and buggy method over 3,000 miles of 
trails during the eighteen weeks of his ser- 
vice. 

The field was without any religious atten- 
tion for two years previous and will relapse 
into the same condition now that the student 
has returned to his college. 
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OUR ISLAND MISSIONS, 
And How They Were Named. 


The first foreign missions of our Church 
were Island Missions, the New Hebrides, so 
called because one of the South Sea navi- 
gators of long ago, who discovered and named 
the New Hebrides group, took a faney to 
name them after the Hebrides, which stand 
like sentinels off Scotland’s western shores. 

But our New Hebrides Mission has long 
since been handed over to the care of the 
Presbyterian Churches in Australia and New 
Zealand, which are so much nearer to it than 


Wwe are. 
fee ae filate 


Our two Island missions to-day are Trinidad 
and Formosa, the former lying off the northern 
coast of Venezuela, South America, and the 
latter lying off the eastern coast of China. 

Both these Islands were named by Portu- 
gese navigators, who in early days were among 
the foremost of the world’s explorers, and 
each was named in a curious way. 

Trinidad was discovered by Columbus in 
1496, four years after he first discovered 
America in 1492. 

His first glimpse of the Island was three 
mountain peaks, which he saw from far at 
sea. Then as the ship sailed on and drew 
nearer, these three peaks seemed ‘to rise out 
of one mountain, and he shouted ‘‘ La Trinita, 
La Trinita,’’ meaning that is represented the 
Trinity, Three persons in One God. 


Columbus was not only a great sailor but 


a deeply religious man, and in fulfilment of. 


a vow, he called the Island ‘“‘La Trinita,’’ 
which, as it now belongs to Britain, has be- 
come changed to Trinidad. 


* * * 


Formosa was also named by early Portu- 
gese navigators who sailed the seas to dis- 
cover new lands. 

As they sighted it from the ocean, and then 
drew nearer and saw its wooded hills rising 
from the sea, in all their beautiful and varied 
shades of green, they, in their own tongue, 
exclaimed ‘‘Formosa !”’ ‘Formosa !’’ Beauti- 
ful! Beautiful! And so the Island was 
named Formosa, Beautiful, a beautiful name ! 


itera 


Trinidad is about the shape of your kitchen. 


table, an oblong square, lying off Venezuela, 
nearly fifty miles north and south and thirty- 
five miles east and west, with two arms 
reaching out towards the mainland from its 
northern and southern end. 

Formosa is like a great big fish lying in aid 
sea, off the east coast of China, about 225 
miles long, north and south, and sixty to 
eighty miles across at its widest part. 


north, and to a longer tail at the southern 


end. 
* * * 


Our mission in Trinidad is to the immi- 
grants who came from India. A century ago, 
negroes had been working as slaves on the 
sugar plantations of Trinidad. But when 
Britain abolished slavery in all her dominions, 
the negroes would not work except as it 
suited them. 

The planters then hired people to come 
from India, who worked more steadily. 
These people have increased until there are 


-about a quarter of a million of them, about 


equally divided between Trinidad, and Brit- 
ish Guiana, which is nearby, on the mainland 
of South America. bs 

Our Mission in Formosa is also to immi- 
grants, who came over there from China, 
and of whom there are now nearly three mil- 
lions, about a million and a half of them in 
our mission in the northern part of the Is- 
land. 


* * * 


Just a fact or two more of these our two 
Island missions. 

We have in Trinidad 186 Day Schools with 
21,205 children, and 472 Sunday Schools, 
with 20,973 children. Without your mission 
these children would be growing up in ignor- 
ance and vice, with no knowledge of Christ 
the Saviour and no hope of heaven; now they 


are being trained to be useful Christian citi- _ 
zens in this life, and with glad hope of the 


life to come. 


In Formosa your mission has nineteen 


regular Christian congregations, with their 


native preachers, and 2,264 communicants, — 


with its multitudes of Christian homes. 
Remember these facts of our two Island 


them. 


Like 
a fish it tapers off to a blunt head in the 


, 


missions and some day I’ll tell you more about — 
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TWICE SOLD, A WOMAN OF INDIA. 


Elizabeth, seated on the floor, kept her 
gaze fixed with a passion of intensity on the 
still figure lying upon the narrow white bed, 
her adored Little Missionary, who had just 
fought through the worst cholera epidemic 
that had ever visited her school, and col- 
lapsed after the fearful strain of caring for 
others. 

The chiming of a clock reminded her of 


the hour for giving medicine and, rising, she 


carried the glass to the bedside. 

With one hand the Little Missionary weak- 
ly patted the other’s shoulder, then turned 
over like a tired child to sleep again. 


* * * 


Seating herself again at the bedside, Eliza- 
beth’s thoughts travelled to the past in the 
bazaar streets at the other end of Madras. 
Not Elizabeth had she been ealled then, but 
Durga, the name of a heathen goddess, and 
she said to herself: 

“Tn those days I was sold to Durga and 
to the devil. Now Iam sold to God and the 
Little Missionary.” 

How well she remembered the first day 
she had seen the Little Missionary ! 

Stupid from drinking the night before, she 
was passing down a narrow street of the 
bazaar when she saw a white woman seated 
on a low stool just within the open doorway 
of a house. 

As she drew nearer, she saw a circle of 
women seated on the floor turned towards 
the Little Missionary who was telling them 
the story of a Sadhu (holy man)—a Sadhu 
far holier than any that they knew, for he 
was the incarnation of God himself. 

In His life here on earth when He met 
women of evil lives, instead of scorning them 
He treated them with compassion and pity, 
as He thought of the soul within that might 
again be made beautiful, if they would turn 
from their wrong-doing. 

To this woman there suddenly came a great 
longing to get rid of her evil life which, for 
the first time, she saw in all its hideousness. 

That day Elizabeth followed the mission- 
ary home. Many times in the weeks that 
followed, she found herself on the verandah 
of the missionary’s bungalow, bringing with 
her her one treasure, her little pansy-eyed 
daughter. 


* * * 


Elizabeth now, sitting there in the silent 
night with her Little Missionary, vividly re- 
called the day when she and her daughter 
finally left the old bazaar life and came to 
live in the mission compound. 

In the morning when she gave up her watch 
to another nurse, she was apparently in the 
best of health. 

But tell-tale symptoms soon appeared, and 
by noon she knew that the dreaded cholera 
had marked her for its next victim. 
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Her first thought was that this must be 
kept from the Little Missionary, but that 
could only be done if she left the compound. 
Calling the substitute nurse, she said: 

“T am going to my village. If the Little 
Mother misses me, tell her that I went away 
because I was tired, but will return after a 
few days’ rest.’’ Her village, she called it, 
for 1t contained the only relatives she had. 

* co * 


It was dusk when she reached the small 
cluster of huts a few miles from Madras, and 
fell exhausted in a doorway. 

The old woman who called her sister, 
dragged her inside and laid her on the heap, 
of rags that served for bedding. 

Then, as she recognized the disease, fear 
came into her eyes, and she slipped out with 
a muttered excuse. 

Elizabeth did not at first realize that the 
whole village had run away in terror. But 
as the night crept on with no hum of voices, 
she knew the bitter truth, and gave herself 
up to die alone. 

It was terrible to face death, so cold and 
shadowy seemed the other world to her. 

Here life and love with all their warmth 
and nearness gave her all she desired. Even 
in heaven she knew she would be lonely 
without the Little Missionary. 

* ok * 

But about midnight she was roused by a 
familiar voice, and had just strength suffi- 
cient for a cry. 

The next moment Miriam was bending over 
her—Miriam of the bazaar life, whom she 
had rescued some years before. 


Horrified when she understood what had 
happened, Miriam made Elizabeth' as com- 
fortable as she could, then said: 


“I am going back to Madras for a cart to 
take you to the hospital.”’ 


How long she lay there she never knew,, ~ 
but at dawn she was lifted into the cart, and 
the slow bullocks made their deliberate way 
back to the city. She was mercifully uncon- 
scious when they carried her out and laid 
her on the floor of the hospital ward. 


Then Miriam, afire with impatience, flew . 
to the mission compound and, deaf to the 
young nurse’s protests, made her way to the 
Little Missionary’s bedside. The patient 
looked up at her with a welcoming smile. 

_“Oh, I’m in such trouble !’”’ burst from the 
girl’s lips. ‘‘Elizabeth is in the hospital, and 
J am afraid she is going to die.’’ 

The words were electric in their effect. In 
another moment the Little Missionary was 
out of bed and frantically searching for her 
clothes. 

‘“‘Go,’’ she ordered rapidly, ‘‘and call a 
carriage. There is not a moment to lose.’’ 

In an incredibly short time they were in 
the carriage, drawn by the decrepid old horse 
at a funeral pace that nothing could hasten. 


Be ee Ae, eee A Se Pa a 
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At last they reached the hospital, and the 
Little Missionary made her way to the doc- 
tor’s office and asked for Elizabeth, the Indian 
woman who had been admitted that morn- 
ing. 

‘How do I know your Elizabeth ?” said 
the doctor, whose nerves were at the break- 
ing point. ‘‘With the hundreds of cholera 
eases that are coming in all the time, can I 
remember one from another ?”’ 

“T think you would remember cher,” an- 
swered the Little Missionary steadily. ° She 
is a tall, powerfully built woman with slightly 
grey hair.’’ 

“Oh yes! I. do remember. 
dead.”’ 

“Dead ! It’s not possible.”’ : 

“Oh, yes! Her tongue was cold, and you 
ee that’s a sure ae Her body is already 
out in the burying shed.”’ 


Well, she’s 


spl Seed ae 


With an intolerable pain at her heart the 
Little Missionary followed an attendant out 
to the shed. 

At the farther end was a sight that sick- 
ened her. Two men were lifting into a wait- 
ing cart the bodies that lay in rows on the 
floor of the shed. 

She knew what that meant. They were 
to take the corpses to the riverside where 
they would cover them with kerosene and 
burn them. : 

At least she had this comfort; she had 
wrung from the doctor permission to take 
Elizabeth’s body away in a coffin and give 
it decent burial. 

At the threshold of the shed she was stop- 
ped. There lay her beloved helper, her 
peaceful face turned slightly towards her. 

There rushed over the Little Missionary 
such crowding memories, such a flood of 
emotions, that she was caught in an over- 
whelming storm of grief. 


“Blizabeth, my beloved,’’ she sobbed, 
‘what would I not give to have you back ?” 


And as if the sound of her name had ealled 
back her spirit, Elizabeth’s eyes opened 
slowly, and in their terribly sunken depths 
the light of life flickered—flickered. 


Six weeks later when, after a desperate 
illness, Elizabeth had recovered sufficiently 
to be taken back by the Little Missionary to 
the mission compound, she had the curious 
feeling, as they drove through the broad 
streets of the city, of being alive for the first 
time. 


How good, how good it was to be alive in 
such a world of life and wonder and beauty ! 


At the door of the mission bungalow as 
they stepped from the carriage, she turned 
to the Little Missionary, her homely old 
face alight with undying gratitude, her eyes 
filled with a dumb, yearning affection. 


“T am twice sold to you, Little Mother,’’ 
was all she could say at last. ‘‘You have 
twice saved me from death.’’—A bridged from 
“Woman's Missionary Friend.’’ 


KOREAN YOUNG FOLKS SUFFERED. 


As a single instance, mild compared with 
some other instances, of the persecution of 
Korean Christians by the Japanese, note the 
following in Wonsan, one of our oldest mis- 
sion stations in Korea, last Autumn :—- 


Our community in Wonsan passed through 
a, distressing experience late on the night of a 
publie holiday, when a school boy riot against 
the Japanese occurred. : 


It began in the Korean end of the city, far 
away from our homes and mission buildings. 


The shouts of ‘“‘Mansei’’ and the noise of 
buildings being attacked with stones, went on 
until midnight, when the police began to ar- 
rive on the scene and a few shots dispersed 
the crowd and killed three people, also wound- 
ing ‘a boy seriously. 

* * * 

Next morning the city was in great excite- 
ment, police hurrying in every direction and 
making wholesale arrests of men, women and 
children by the hundreds. 


Schools were searched for the instigators 
of the riot; and teachers, with scores of pupiis, 
arrested. 


Our Academy boys were especially under 
suspicion; but even the Girls’ School was in- — 
vaded by a rude party of police and civilians, 
seven or eight girls and ene young woman 
teacher were arrested, ‘tied together by the 
wrist with a long cord and taken to the police 
station, where on account of the crowds under 
arrest, they were made to sit outside on the 
ground until almost midnight. 

They were then examined, the girls being 
cuffed and beaten, and released as having had - 
no share in the riot, a fact which the principal 


_ had protested from the first. 


* * * 


The boys, however, had much more serious 
treatment; and a day or two later the news- 
papers announced that the Canadian Mis- ~ 
sion Boys’ School were the perpetrators of 
the riot. 


Mr. Fraser protested insistently to the 
police authorities that there was no proof 
against his boys, but with no avail: they were 
still held in custody and badly beaten. 

_He also wrote a contradiction which was 
published by the newspapers hoping this 
might bring about their release. 


Finally sentence was pronounced against 
the son of the pastor of our church and two 
other lads, of two months each. The pastor’s 
son was released after two months on sus- 
pended sentence, with his health much im- 
paired. 


These three were thus made a warning 


while the other boys were all released after — se 


some days of suspense. 
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JANET’S MISSION OFFERING. 


It was Foreign Mission day. The minister 
closed his sermon with an appeal for means 
to carry on the work. 

In the back of the church sat a young 
woman, plainly dressed, but with a sweet 
and gentle face. She was from the Poor 
Farm, but had lived for some years with a 
farmer’s wife, serving without wages except 
an equal share in the family comforts and 
such simple clothing as they were able to 
afford her. 

The pastor’s appeal had sunk deep ‘into 
her heart, but she had no money. Taking a 
pencil, she wrote on the fly leaf of her singing 
hook :— 

“T cannot give any money, for J never had 
any, but I will give myself. Please send me 


very soon. 
JANET CAMERELT.”’ 


She tore out the leaf, and dropped it in the 
box among her neighbor’s coins. 

At dinner that day the minister said to his 
wife, “There, my dear is a foreign mission 
offering we did not expect, but I hardly think 
we shall be able to accept it.”’ 

Mrs. Lansing read it and said, “I do not 
know; perhaps Janet could be a missionary.”’ 

The Woman’s Missionary Circle met the 
following Thursday. When the ordinary 

-business of the meeting was finished, Mrs. 
Lansing read Janet’s note 

‘“‘T am sure I don’t know,’ said Mrs. Wat- 
kins. ‘Janet is a very good girl, but she is 
not at all smart, and I do not think she would 
ever make a teacher. As to actual mission- 
ary work, she does not know anything about 
‘Aires 

“Do you remember what Mrs. Randall, 
from Burma, said when she was here,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Lansing. ‘‘She spoke of the 
great difficulty of securing help that was 
either capable or cleanly, and that they were 
often ill from the poorly cooked food.” 

“Why not send Janet out to her? She 
says she is quite willing to do anything— 
eooking or washing, or scrubbing. But she 
seems determined to go.”’ : 

A month from that date Janet Campbell 
was on her way to Burma. 

* * * 


The sequel can be best told by a letter, 
from Burma six months after Janet’s arrival: 

‘‘How I thank the ladies of your Circle for 
sending dear Janet Campbell to us. 

‘At first we did as you directed—put her 
in the kitchen; but we soon found her cap- 
able of widely different duties. We put her 
over our large children’s school as matron, 
and now she is mother, nurse, friend, and 
counsellor to sixty dark-eyed Burmese girls 


' and boys. 


“There is not a person on the premises 
_better loved than she is. The children are 
perfectly docile under her wise management 
and give us no trouble whatever. 

‘‘T have just come over from the dormitory, 
where she is sitting on the porch. Around 
her, on her knees, over her chair, at her feet, 
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the children are crowding, while she tells them 
stories of the life of Jesus. 

‘She has learned the language from~the 
children themselves, without a teacher or a 
book. She is no scholar, and would never 
be a teacher as we limit the term. 

“But she is an instructor in the higher 
sense, in that she knows how to inculeate 
divine truths in the hearts of these little 
ones. 

‘‘Already several of the older ones have 
come to us with the blessed confession of 
their. faith in Christ, and have traced their 
conviction and conversion directly to her 
faithful, heart-searching words. : 

“We thank you most sincerely for sending 
us suzh a helper. If you have more like 
her, send them. 

Yours faithfully, 
Awna A. RANDALL.”’ 


And Janet, sitting late at the door of the 
mission dormitory, with her eyes fixed upon 
the soft glow of the tropic sky at twilight, 
whispered to herself the words of the psalmist, 
“I had rather be a door-keeper in the house 
of my God than to dwell in the tents of wick- 
edness.’’— A bridged from New York Observ r. 


WHEN A BOY KNOWS HIS FATHER. 


Homer, the Greek poet of long B.C. tells a 
story about one of the great soldiers of his 
time whose name was Hector. He was start- 
ing out to war, for war in those days was one 
of the main businesses of life, and his wife 
and little boy came out to say good-bye. 


_He was dressed in his heavy armour with 
his shining helmet, and looked very strange 
and very dreadful, and when he put out his 
arms to take his boy and kiss him, the little 
fellow drew back to his mother and eried 
out for fear and fright. 


When the father understood, he took off 
his helmet and laid aside his shield, and then, 
the laddie knew that it was his own dear 
father, and running from his mother, he 
sprang into his father’s arms and kissed him 
again and again. 

It is sometimes hard for us to think right 
thoughts about God. We say that He is 
great, mighty, a great judge and a great 
King, and these great names make us afraid. 

But when we learn the truth about God, 
how good and kind He is; when we think of 
Him as “Our Father’; when we see Jesus 
taking the little children in His arms and 
saying, “Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me and forbid them not,’’? and when 
we hear Him also say—‘‘He that hath seen 
Me hath seen the Father,’ all our fear is 
taken away, and we come to Him as children 
to a Father, in love and trust. 


_ Read your Bible, make it the first morn- 

ing business of your life to understand some 

portion of it clearly, and your daily business 

fe ohey it in all that you do understand.— 
uskin. 
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MARGIE’S CHARM. 


‘What makes everyone love Margie so ?’’ 


“Perhaps you would better set yourself to 
discover it,’’ answered her mother. 

Next day at school Jennie followed Margie 
like a detective. } 

The first thing she noticed was Margie’s 
kindness to Alice Ross, a shy, new szholar, 
who stood quite alone, looking wistfully at the 
others at their sports. Margie went over, 
made her acquaintance, and after a little urg- 
ing, the girl joined the merry group, and was 
soon laughing with the rest. 

When school was called, Margie laid a rose 
on the teacher’s desk as she passed and 
smiled a cheery ‘“‘Good morning,” and re- 
ceived an appreciative smile in return. 

On their way home, a troop of girls were 
working off their spirits in a game of tag. 
Margie, in whirling suddenly, came in collis- 
ion with a gentleman, knocking his cane from 
his hand. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, sir,’’ said Margie, 
as she returned the cane to him. ‘‘I’m afraid 
T have hurt you, sir.”’ 

“Not at all, my dear. Go on with your 
play and be happy. I am proud to doff my 
hat to so polite a young lady.”’. 


* * * 


There was a social in the chureh parlors 
that week. Jennie still hovered near Margie, 
learning a sweet lesson from her every day. 
As they sat turning the leaves of a hymn 
book, finding their favorite songs, a lady 
paused to speak to them. ‘Margie instantly 
arose and stood while talking to the lady. 


The two girls started for another room 
where the young people were preparing for 
games. Just then Margie espied a solitary 
figure sitting in the corner. This was the 
deacon’s wife who was deaf. 

After a handshake and a sentence through 
the ear-trumpet, people usually left her to her- 
self. But Margie crossed the room to her, 
and taking the trumpet in her hand, being 
careful to articulate plainly, she sat and chat- 
tered half an hour away, amusing the dear old 
lady by repeating the pleasantries and jokes 
which were flying from lp to lip of those 
around them. 

“You have been a comfort to me, my 
bonnie lass,’’ said the old lady, patting the 
hand that held the trumpet. ‘‘Now, go and 
play with the rest. I thank you, my dear, 
for your thoughtfulness to an old woman 
like me.’ And Margie went away quite 
happy. 

* * * 

“1 think I have found out Margie’s charm,” 
said Jennie to her mother the next morn- 
ing. ‘It is because she is good to every- 
body.”’ 

“Yes,.that is it,’’ answered her mother. 
“She is thoughtful, kind, polite and obliging. 
I think she must earry the Golden Rule very 
near her heart.’’—Advance. 
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POOR RICH AND RICH POOR. 


I know a woman who has much of this 
world’s goods. 

She keeps chickens, two or three dozen. It 
costs her nothing to feed them, as she gets 
the scraps from all the tenants in her apart- 
ments.. 

A pigeou, a pretty white fellow who had 
lost his mate, was in the habit of flying down 
in her yard and sharing the food of the chick- 
ens to which they did not object. 

fut it hurt the puny soul of the woman to 
think that something which did not belong 
to he: should even eat a few crumbs in her 
yard. She talked of haviug the pigeon killed. 

‘But why,”’ I asked, ‘‘what harm does the 
ee, little fellow do? There is enuugh for 
a ta 

‘‘O? course there is enough” she answered. 
“but [ don’t propose to feed something that 
does not belong to me.” 

So one day she had him killed. 

* *k * 

Shortly afterward I was visiting a friend 
who has a tiny house on the rear of this 
woman’s premises. She rents thi: little house 
to a man, poor and old, and hardly able to 
keep soul a nd body together. 

However, he nas a cat which he loves and 
feeds carefully before going to work in the 
morning, and again at nigh. 

One morning, two lean and hungry-looking 
cats came sidling up, looking longingly at the 
food of the feeding cat. 

Without a word, the old man stepped in- 
side and presently came out with a bowl of 
milk, which he put down in front of the two 
unbidden guests. 
order. 

“How can you afford to feed so many 
cats ?” I askold ,‘‘ with milk as high as it is ?” 

‘‘Well, you see,’ he replied, ‘‘I don’t need 


very much myself, and it’s such a privilege — 


to be allowed to feed something that is hun- 


ors) 
Happy old man with a heart of gold, and 
poor rich woman with a heart of stone! 


ON FINDING FAULT. 


Because you are able to point out faults 
and shortcomings in the life and actions of 
your friend or ne:ghbor is no proof that you 
are helpfully engaged when doing go. 

It may be that he knows as much about 
them as you do, and is more concerned for 
their elimination than you can possibly be. 
You are not, therefore, helping him at all. . 

And the cnanees are that you are not help- 
ing yourself. The man who spends time 
eriticizing the morals or manners of otuers i. 
almost sure to neglect his own, for it is a 
well-known: face that the most per-istent 


faultfinders have usuaily as many and as 


serious faults as ordina:y people, with a few 
added. . 

To find fault with other people helpfu:ly and 
without neglecting ourselves or getting into 


the habit of a faultfinder is one of the hardest — 


things to do.— Ez. 
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THE MUSIC ANGELS LIKE TO HEAR. 


The brothers in a monastery ‘‘somewhere 
in France’’ long ago were beloved throughout 
the countryside for their loving sympathy 
and kind deeds: but as it happened, not one 
of them could sing. 

Try as hard as they would, the music in 
their services was a failure and it became a 
ereat grief to them that only in their hearts 
could they ‘‘make melody to the Lord.’’ 

One day, however, a travelling monk came 
by and asked for entertainment, and he 
proved to be a wonderful singer. High and 
sweet and clear his voice soared over all the 
other voices. And one by one the rest of the 
monks stopped singing to listen, until finally 
the visiting brother sang alone. 

No envy, however, filled the hearts of the 
good brothers in the monastery. Instead, 
they rejoiced with each other that now at 
last they could have beautiful music in their 
chapel services, and they planned to keep 
the traveller with them always. 

But that night an angel came to the Abbot 
in a dream. 

“Why was there no music in your chapel 
to-night ?’’ he asked. ‘‘Up in heaven we 
always listen for the beautiful music that 
rises from the services in your monastery; and 
to-night we were sadly disappointed.’’ 

“Oh, you must be mistaken !’’ cried the 
Abbot. - ‘‘Ordinarily we have no music at all 
that is worthy of your hearing; but to-night 
we had a trained singer with a wonderful 
voice. He sang the service for us, and it was 
so sweet that we all stopped to listen. For 
the first time in all these years our music 
was beautiful.”’ 

The angel smiled. ‘‘And yet, up in heaven 
we heard nothing,”’ he said softly.—WSel. 


SHE EVER LIVETH.”’ 


Jesus is not a myth, or an imaginery being, 
like the spirits of animists, the gods of Hindu- 
ism or the children’s Santa Claus; nor yet a 
mere historic person, like Guatama Buddha, 
Confucious or Mohammed, who, though re- 
nowned for their work, have long since passed 
from earth. 

Jesus is forever present and divine, the 
eternal Son. of God and the Saviour of the 
world; the ‘‘Alpha and Omega,’ the ‘‘First 
and the Last,’’ the One ‘‘Who was, and is, 
and is to come.”’ 

Just as really as God the Father is actively 
present in His universe, so God the Son is 
manifest in the lives of His true followers and 
in the enterprises which He inspires and em- 
powers. 

He lives and reigns and shall forever reign. 
He dwells with His Church and with every 
soul that welcomes Him. And He is the 
unseen, but transcendent Presence in every 
gathering of those who love Him. 


“Jesus Christ is not a convenience, but a 
necessity.’’ Every life is so uncertain and 
momentous, so fraught with opportunities 
and responsibilities, so exposed to peril, both 
of body and soul, such a daily adventure 
into the unknown, and of such immortal 
worth, that only -by divine grace and guid- 
ance can it journey safely. 

Christ is indeed a physical and moral neces- 


‘sity—without regard to one’s parentage, or 


country, or social circumstances. 

He is a necessity more vital than the air to 
the lungs, or food and drink to the body, 
since this is only transient, but the soul is 
immortal; a necessity in man’s relation to 
man and man’s relation to God; a necessity 
now, and a necessity forever. 

Only as He is known and accepted in indiv- 
idual, social, political and religious affairs, is 
ne neatly tolerable, and its high purpose ful- 

ed. 

Ignorance of Him is pathetic; and refusal of 
His leadership and grace is suicidal. 

Would that He were everywhere revealed 
received and regnant !—The Indian Witness. 


THE POISON OF,SELF-PITY. 


Self-pity has a septic satisfaction, like pick- 
ing at a sore, but it’s as dangerous as getting 
drunk. It’s habit-forming. It grows on one. 

Pity is a glorious and creditable attribute— 
when it flows out toward another. 

But pity, when it turns upon self, is like 
a stagnant pool, covered with hateful scum 
and concealing ugly, slimy things in its foul 
00ze. 

The self-pitying areabused. Nobody treats 
them right. People talk about them. Others 
are promoted over them. They get no proper 
thanks. 

The self-pitiers are hard to love, trying to 
live with and impossible to please. 

They cannot enjoy riches, nor appreciate 
poverty. 

They are gloom spreaders and heart-de- 
pressants. 

Self-pity is the most exquisite form of sel- 
fishness, the camouflage of importance, the 
acme of disagreeableness. 

No self-pitying troops ever won a battle; 
no self-pitying clerk ever rose to be general 
manager; no self-pitying merchant ever made 
his business thrive; no self-pitying woman 
ever retained her husband’s love. 
pitying human being was ever a help to an- 
other human being. : 

Self-pity is the collapse of all the faculties, 
it,is cowardly surrender in the face of the 
enemy. 

Don’t complain! Keep your chin up! 
The courageous soul, in all conditions, is a 
lamp of brightness, a tonic draught, to his 
fellowman. 

In every city there ought to be a Public 
Spanker for all Self-Pitiers—Allahabad Men. 
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SAFEGUARDING THE COMMUNITY. 
By Wo. J. Burns. F 


(Head of the Burns International Detective 
Agency, New York). 


Like the poor, the crook is always with us. 
The fear of punishment seldom restrains the 
one whose morals are warped, or whose 
resistance to temptation is weakened by the 
opportunity to gain by dishonest effort: 

Indeed, it frequently happens that the 
man of hitherto spotless reputation, when 
subjected to the urgent pressure of the neces- 
sity for funds, loses his grip on himself and 
commits theft, robbery or even murder. 

It is generally agreed by criminologists 
and those who closely follow the activities 
of the crooks, that the present erime wave 
is a reflex of the recent great war. History 
teaches us that this has been true from the 
days of the Roman wars, and this being the 
greatest war in the world’s history, naturally 
the crime wave is the greatest. : 

I, personally, have never known a time 
when the crook and the thief were so much 
in evidence as to-day. 

Years ago in the time of Jesse James and 
the Dalton boys, the criminals’ greatest op- 
portunity lay in the robbing of mail trains 
and the cracking of bank safes, but so many 
devices for protecting these have since been 
developed and perfected, that the criminal 
has broadened his field of operations and 
eunning ingenuity and daring operation have 
largely taken the place of old-time night safe 
eracking and railway holdups. 

Indeed it is a matter of almost every day 
occurrence to read of a bank hold up in broad 
daylight, while the burglaries and thefts in 
homes and apartment houses are almost too 
numerous to mention. i 

Laws increasing the degree of punishment 
for such crimes may tend somewhat to dis- 

_ courage them at least to a degree, but it 1s 
my personal opinion that the matter goes far 
beyond or far back of these considerations 
and criminals are frequently created because 
of the lack of restraint and I might almost 
say, lack of religious teachings and discipline 
during childhood. 

I am not a pessimist, but I sometimes 
wonder whether the opportunity for success 
along honest lines is sufficiently brought to 
the attention of the young men and women 
of to-day by their parents and guardians. 

While I do not intend to pose as a preacher, 
I would like to say that if criminal operations 
of all kinds are in the future to be reduced in 
number, it will be necessary for parents to 
exercise a much more careful supervision of 
their children’s education along moral lines. 

. _ For, as I have already said, it is in the home 
that we must. first undertake to teach them 
by precept and example, and unless we suc- 
ceed in persuading our children in their early 
years that honesty is not only the best policy, 
but the most successful and remunerative 
in the long run, we shall ultimately scarcely 
be proud of our record as law abiding citizens. 


THE SONG OF THE CAMP. 


Bayard Taylor, the author of this touching 


poem, was born in Pennsylvania in 1825, be- 
gan life at seventeen as apprentice in a print- 
ing office, and died in 1878 as Minister of his 
country at the German Imperial Court. He 
was found dead among his books in his lib- 


rary at Berlin. . 
“The Song of the Camp”’ records an incid- 
ent in the Siege of Sebastopool, 1854-55. 


‘“‘Give us a song !’’ the soldier cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 
When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay, grim and threatening, under: 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 


There was a pause. A guardsman said, 
“We storm the forts to-morrow; 

Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow.”’ 


They lay along the battery’s side 
Below the smoking cannon; 

Brave hearts from Severn and from Clyde 
And from the banks of Shannon. - 


They sang of love, and not of fame; 
Forgot was Britain’s glory; 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang ‘‘Annie Laurie.”’ 


Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until its tender passion 

Rose like an anthem, rich and strong 
Their battle-eve confession. 


Dear girl, her name he dared not speak, 
But as the song grew louder, 

Something upon the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder. 


Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset’s embers, 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How British love remembers. 


And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 
With scream of shot and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars ! 


And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim 
For a singer, dumb and gory; 
And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of ‘‘Annie Laurie.”’ 


Sleep soldiers ! still in honored rest 
Your truth and valor wearing; 

The bravest are the tenderest— 
The loving are the daring. 


DeEcEMBER, 1921 


A YOUNG SOLDIER’S LETTER 
TO HIS FATHER. 


A book recently printed is the life story of 
Leslie Sanders, a British boy who was killed 
in action, 10th March, 1917, aged twenty- 
four. 

Knowing the danger at the front, and the 
uncertainty of life, he wrote a letter and 
sealed it, to be sent to his father in case he 


- should be killed. 


To My Father:— 


This is a final message for you to read 
when I am dead. There will be so little 
else—just the brief official notification.— 

“The Secretary of State for War regrets 

Y’; maybe a belated letter or two, 


: speaking only of the small happenings of the 


day; perhaps a tale of a brother officer as to 
how I fell; beyond that, nothing. And there- 
fore, now, beforehand, I say farewell. 


There is no need of many words. But I 
want first to thank you as your son. You 
pees been to me the best father a fellow could 
wish. 

I want to thank you for the gift of a clean 
and strong and vigorous and healthy body, 
straight limbs and thews that could serve 
England at her need. 


For the long years of self-denial that made 
my education possible; for the guidance and 
teaching that kept me straight in the days 
of youth; for the counsel and help ever freely 
proffered when I asked; for all noble things 
in your example—again and most earnestly, 
I thank you. 


Secondly, as to my death. Inasmuch as 
we be men together, there is little need for 
words. It is in a good cause that I lay down 
my life. All the things that I hold dear in 
life I willingly give up since it is required of 
me. 


I am proud and glad to be one of those 
whom England takes, one of those who in 
their bodies pay the price of her honor. And 
though in your heart there will be sorrow, 
you will also be proud, and you will not 
grieve overmuch. 


All good things be unto you. May the 
coming years bring wider fields of service, 
honor and _ honorable work, strength and 
wisdom to perform it, and in the end peace 
and contentment, and quiet rest. Your son, 
a Soldier of England, salutes you! Fare- 
well ! 

* * * 


In that letter may we not hear thousands 
of our own Canadian boys making the great 
sacrifice in that same spirit. 


Honored parents to have had such sons ! 
Happy sons to have had such parents ! 
Favored nation to have such a people. in the 
hour of need. 


Let us not forget that these sacrifices were 
for us, that these young heroes died that we 
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might have a better world. Let our lives be 


worthy of their sacrifices. 


If they died that the world might be a 
better one, it is for us to see that their sacri- 


fice was not in vain. 


HIS MOTHER’S PRAYERS. 


‘“‘Good bye, Harry; remember that mother 
will always pray for your safety.” 

These were the last words Harry heard 
as he went out of the gate towards the station 


-to take the train for the great city. 


At the destination his uncle was waiting 
for him, and in a few days he was at work in 
a store. 

Then he became acquainted with young 
men of his own age who seemed friendly, 
invited him to join in their excursion parties 
in the evening and visit them at their homes. 

: * ok x 

On one trip they stopped for refreshments, 
and he soon found himself standing at a bar 
in a saloon. 

‘‘What will you have, Harry ?’’ 

“T’ll take a glass of lemonade, if you 
please,’’ answered Harry. 

‘““Pretty good joke, Harry; but you don’t 
get such stuff here; we are all going to have 
beer; Ill order one for you too.’ 

‘‘No; I do not drink.”’ 


‘“‘Pshaw ! you are not temperance, are 
you ?”’ 

‘‘T promised mother,’’ said Harry, 
would not drink. I shall not drink.’ 

He expected the boys to ridicule him for his 
remark. 


| 
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Then the young man who had worked next 
to him at the store, took him by the hand, 
and said—‘‘Thank you, Harry; my mother 
used to tell me the same thing; she thinks her 
boy has never brought the intoxicating cup 
to his lips. I promise you that from to-night 
on | shall try to keep from it.’’ 


‘Boys,’ said another, ‘‘this is the first 
time | ever took a drink. My father died a 
drunkard, and I have often heard him say 
that the first glass was the opening of a life 
of misery. He often asked me to leave all 
intoxicating drinks alone. I mean to do so 
after to-day, and you fellows must help me 
keep my promise.”’ 


‘‘We shall, we shall.’’ 


“But tell us, Harry, how was it possible 
for you to refuse? Didn’t you expect all of 
us to laugh at you? What gave you such 
courage in this hour of danger ?” 

‘‘My mother’s prayers saved me.” 

“Harry,” said Adam, ‘‘when you write home 
again tell your mother about this, and be 
sure and say that we were saved by her pray- 
ers.’ —~Sel. 
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‘ To every man who faces life with real desire to do his 
part in everything, I appeal for a study of the Bible. No 
book of any kind ever written has so affected the whole 
life of a people.’—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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M*s whose lives were shaped by the Bible laid the foundations 


of American freedom. ‘This marvelous Book has moulded 

earth’s loftiest characters. It meets the deepest need and 
every need of every man. It charts the only path to real and lasting 
| success. It reveals man’s only way of salvation, and it is the world’s 
best business book. Dig in it as for gold and you will secure 
treasure of value and extent beyong any calculation. 


Truly as President Wilson said: ‘‘A man has deprived himself of 
the best there is in the world who has deprived himself of intimate 


i knowledge of the Bible.” 


Nothing is more needed in America to-day than Bible study, 
/ and for the great majority the most satisfactory method is by Cor- 
| respondence. ‘The 


| MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE’S 
| CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT 


| had 9,503 persons under instruction the past year in one or more‘of its 
eight different Correspondence Courses. More than 40 occupations 
and nearly as many ages and nationalities were represented. 


Letters of warm appreciation are constantly received from stu- 
dents. For example: ‘‘I am enclosing the last lesson of my 
course. As I finish it I find no words to express my thanks for 
the help it has given me. Neither is it possible for me to tell 
how greatly it has enlarged my knowledge of the Word. The 
eats means infinitely more to me because of this series of 
essons. ° 


A Clergyman says: “I often mention in my sermons that a Corres- 
pondence Course from the Moody Bible Institute has been of far 
greater value to me than all of my Bible and theological work in col- 


ESI is 
"ee TO REALLY KNOW THE BIBLE 


is an education out of which springs the fullest and best development 
of one’s powers in any vocation. ‘Trained Bible students are in great 
demand for Christian service at home and abroad. Whether in the 
home, church, school or the business world, this training is of ines- 
timable value. 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Dept. C21, 153 Institute Place - - - Chicago, III. 


Some Moody Bible Institute facts: Co-Educational, Teaches Eng- 
lish Bible, Gospel Music, Practical Methods of Christian work. 
Special Courses in Missions and Sunday School Methods and 
Management. Present enrolment Day and Evening classes, 1,700. 


30 instructors, 27 buildings. Inter-denominational. Training 
free. Board and room at cost. Catalogue and further informa- 
tion on request. 
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8 Bible Study Courses 


Synthetic Bible Study 
—a fascinating study of the con- 2 
tents of the whole Bible, ‘‘really in a 
class by itself.” 

Practical Christian Work 
—for soul winners and workers in ex- 
ceptional forms of ee service. 

Bible Doctrine 
—a biblical course in the great doc- 
trines of the Christian faith, 

Bible Chapter Summary 
—a unique method of becoming ac- 
quainted with every chapter in the 
Bible. 

Introductory Bible Course 
—true to its name. 

Evangelism 
—nothing in modern evangelism 
overlooked. 

Christian Evidences a 
—an old subject brought up to date. ci 

The Scofield Bible 

Correspondence Course ; 
—scholarly, comprehensive, tested ‘ 
for a quarter of a century, and taken Ray) 
already by ten thousand students, 


) ? You will be a pile i ty i 
Enroll Now! * pupil—time, place and , f : 


amount of study under your own control. 

The prices are very low—these courses are 

not sold for profit. There is no better NE pet 
time to start than NOW. Send the cou- win) 
pon at once for Free Prospectus describing ‘at 
our eight Courses in detail. peste 


%—~s Mail the Coupon Today | i if 
THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE) : " 
Dept. C21, 153 Institute Pl,, Chicago ; : 

Send me your prospectus giving com- i ve she 

esi information regarding your eight A : 
courses in Corresponding Bible Study.f J 
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MOST STRENGTHENING OF BEVERAGES 


RATS IN.A COLLECTION BASKET. 


Three dried rats in the collection basket 
seems to us a strange gift; but their presence 
in a collection basket one Sunday at Metet, 


' Africa, meant a real sacrifice. 


_ They were the gift of one of the boys of the 
station, and his church envelope was fastened 
to them. 

They were tied together by the tails, and 
the hair had been neatly singed off, and he 


had put them in in the hope that they would 


be sold the next morning and the money con- 
tributed to the cause. 

Meat is so scarce in Africa these days that 
every kind of animal is used for food, and the 
lad who put in the rats ate dry “ kank’” that 
night at least for the sake of his church.— 


MADE IN CANADA 


GOOD 
AS 
GOLD 


WABASSO 


Have you used- 
WABASSO SHEETINGS 
WABASSO SHEETS 
WABASSO CIRCULAR 
PILLOW COTTONS 
WABASSO SLIPS 
WABASSO PIQUES 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET 
ONCE USED ALWAYS USED 


THE WABASSO COTTON COMPANY, LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC | 


your neighbor’s faults. 


THINGS TO FORGET. 


If you would inerease happiness forget 
Forget all the slander 
you~ ever heard. Forget the fault-finding 
and give but little thought to the cause 
which provoked it. Forget the peculiarities 
of your friends, and only remember the good 
points which make you fond of them. 

Blot out as far as possible all the disagree- 
ables of life. They will come, but will only 
erow larger when you remember them, and 
the constant thought of the acts of mean- 
ness—or worse still, malice—will tend to 
make you more familiar with them. 

Start out with a clean sheet to-day, and 
write upon it only those things which are 
lovely and lovable.-—Ex. 


WHITE 
SNOW 


WABASSO CAMBRICS 

WABASSO LONGCLOTHS 

WABASSO NAINSOOKS 

WABASSO VICTORIA 
LAWNS 

WABASSO REPPS 
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_ The human mind cannot find rest in triv- 
lality: 

A man eannot possibly be a gentleman if 
he lacks courtesy. 


Whoever fights against truth is sure to 
lose in the end. 

Conviction of ignorance is the doorstep to 
the temple of wisdom. 


He who has no passion to convert needs 
conversion.—A. 7. Pierson. 


Expediency is man’s wisdom; doing right 
is God’s.—George Meredith. 


Any cultivator, whether of grain or of 
character, has need of long patience. 


Great privileges never go save in com- 
pany with great responsibilities. 

Habit is a cable; we add _a thread to it each 
day and at last we cannot break it. 


The way to feel like doing our duty is to 
do our duty whether we feel like it or not. 


In morals, as in geometry, a straight line 
is the shortest distance between two. points 


In prayer it is better to have a heart with- 
out words than words without a heart.— 
Bunyan. 


A country is not made great by the number 
of its square miles, but by the number of its 
Square people. 


No soul ean preserve the bloom and deli- 
cacy of its existence without silent prayer.— 
BSW Barrar. 


One thing that made so good the bread 
that mother used to make was the appetite 
the boy had. 


One who frankly confesses himself to be 
in the wrong when ‘he is, will be found mostly 
in the right. 


It makes a vast difference to you whether 
you manage yourself, or whether yourself 
manages you. 


He who has conferred a kindness should 
be silent; he who has received one should 
speak of it.—Seneca. 

Never have I seen Thee so clearly as 
when I was breaking bread to the hungry; 
never have I loved Thee so dearly as when 
I soothed a brother’s pain. 


England owes much of her energy and 
character to the religious keeping of the 
Sunday. Why cannot France follow her, as 
the Sabbath was made for ail men, and we 
need its blessing.—La Presse, Paris. 


One resolution I have made and try always — | \\ 
to keep is this: ‘‘To rise above little things.” {i\\ 
—Jonathan Edwards. 


Cheerfulness may not always be possible, — 
but pleasantness comes within the range of | 
every circumstance. i 


Where is there a brighter, warmer spot — 
than in the sunshine we create for others ? 
It is the secret of happiness. 


It is of no use to tell a man he has made 
a mistake when he knows it himself. Help 
him out instead of rubbing it in. 


Write your name with love, merey and }{ 


kindness on the hearts of those about you 
and you will never be forgotten. 


Probably most of the difficulties of trying | 
to live the Christian life arise from attempt- 
ing to half live it—Henry Drummond. 


If you want to serve your race, go for need- 
ful work, where no one else will go, and do | 
what no one else will do.— Mary Lyon. . 

The assistant pastor, the silent, unanswer- 
able assistant who works at night and in the 
morning and in the hours of leisure, is the 
church paper.—Bishop Stuntz. 


‘“‘How is your soul? some one asked of © 
Wilberforce The man replied, “I am so 
occupied with the cares of the oppressed that 
I do not have time to consider it.’ 


Whether I have much or little, I am at 
God’s’ providing, and live upon that from 
day to day. The Lord is my shepherd; I 
shall not want.—FPobert Leighton. i 


One who was complaining that he had no | 
time to do a certain task, was made to think — 
of the value of time by the sharp reply of a 
friend: ‘‘You have all the time there is.’ A 


Forget past triumphs if they make you — 
proud; remember them if they make you | 
strong. Forget past failures when the trump- 
et calls; remember them when you are prone» 
to boast. . 


Life’s strongest motive is the ideal. The 
great discoveries in science were carried on — 
not through the hope of material reward, 
but the realization of an idea. The Unseen 
rules the world. 


A hero is not only a man who does some | 
one great thing. He is a hero who lives a 
life, uneventful, it may be, and yet so full }))) 
of quiet strength that all who meet it Bine ati 
by day are made better by it. OW 


I never yet found a Christian “who was i: ; 
disappointed in Christ, although I have found WWF 


a great many who were disappointed in them- : ; 
selves. There is not a want in the soul which - NV 
he will not meet.—D. L. Moody. ae 


